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Art. I. —Goethes Werke. Vollstandigi* Ausgahe letzter Hand, 
(Goethe’s Works. Complet^ final Edition,) 40 voll. Stutt- 
gard and Tubingen. 1827-^^ • * • 

It is now four years since we specially invited attention to this 
Book; first in an Essay on the graceful little Tantasy-picce of 
Helena, then in a more general one orPthe merits and workings 
of Goethe himself: since which time two important things have 
happened in reference to it; for the publication, advancing with 
successful regularity, reached its fortieth and last volume in 1830; 
and now, still more emphatically to conclude both this completed 
final edition,” and all other editions, endeavours and attainments 
of one in whose hands lay so much, come tidings that the venera¬ 
ble man has been recalled from our earth, and of his long labours 
and high faithful stewardship we have had what was appointed us. 

The greatest epoch in a man’s life is not always his death; yet 
for bystanders, such as contemporaries, it^ is always the most 
noticeable. All other c||)Qch3 are tvansition-pomts from one visi¬ 
ble condition to anothe. visible; the days of their occurrence are 
like any other days, from which only the clearer-sighted will distih- 
guish them; bridges they are, over which the smooth highway runs, 
continuous, as if no Rubicon wetc there. But the day in a mor¬ 
tal’s destinies which is like do other, isdeath-da^: her^too is 
a transition, what we may cull a bridge, as at other epochs; but 
now from the keystone onwards half the arch rests on invisibility; 
this is a transition out of visible Time into invisible Eternity. 

Since death, as the palpable revelation (not to be overloolled 
by the dullest) of the mystery of winder, and depth, and fear, 
which ev^r^” where from beginning to ending through its whole 
course and movement lies under life, is in any case so great, we 
find it not iinnptural that hereby a new look of greatness, a new 
interest should be impressed on whatsoever has preceded it and, 
led to it; that even towards some mkii, whose history did not ^ 
then first become significant, the world should t«rn, at his deptfre* 
ture, with a quite peculiar earnestness, and now seriously as^itself 
a question, perh^s never seriously asked before, What the pur¬ 
port and charal^ter of his presence here was; now when he has 
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gone hence, and is not present here, ^nd will remain absent for 
evermore. It is the conclusion that crowns the work; much 
more the irreversible conclusion wherein all is concluded: thus 
is there no life so mean but a death will make it memorable. 

' At all l3rkewakes, accordingly, the doings and endurances of the 
Departed are the theme: rude souls, rude tongues grow eloquently 
busy with him; a whole septUhgint of beldames are striving to 
render, in such dialect as they have, the small bible, or apocrypha, 
of his existence*, for the general perusal. The least famous of 
mankind will for once become public, and have his name printed, 
and read not without interest: in the Newspaper obituarid?^ on 
somo frail memorial, under which he has crept to sleep. Foolish 
lovesick girls know that there is one method to impress the obdu¬ 
rate false Lovelace, and wring his bosom; the method of drown¬ 
ing: foolish ruined dandies, whom the tailor will no longer trust, 
and the world turning on its heel is about forgetting, can recal it 
to attention by report of pistol; and so, in a worthless death, if 
in a w'orthless life no more, reattain the topgallant of renown,*-** 
for one day. Death is ever a sublimity, and supernatural w'onder, 
were there no other left: the last act of a most strange drama, 
which is not dramatic but has now become real; wherein, mira¬ 
culously, Furies, god*missioned, have in actual person risen from 
the abyss, and do verily dance there in that terror of all terrors, 
and wave their dusky-glaring torches, and shake their serpent- 
hair ! Out of whicl; heart-thrilling, so authentically tragic fifth 
act there goes, as we said, a new meaning over all the other four; 
making them likewise tragic and autheiKic, and memorable in 
sdme measure, were they formerly the sorriest picklehcrring farce. 
^ But above all, when a Great Man dies, then has the tim£ come 
for puttin'^ us in mind that he ‘was alive: biographies and bio¬ 
graphic sketches, criticisms, characteVs, anecdotes, reminiscences, 
issue forth as from opened^springing fountains; the world, with a 
passion whette'd by impossibility, will yet a while retain, yet a 
while speak with, though only to the unansweriug echos, what it 
haj lost without remedy: thus is the last event of life often the 
loudest; and real spiritual Apparitions (who have been named 
■ Men), as false imaginary ones are fabled to do, vanish io thunder. 

For ourselve^ as regards the great Goethe, if not seeking to be 
foremost in this natural movement, neither do we ^hun to mingle 
, in it. The life and ways of such men as he, are, in all seasons, a 
matter profitable to contemplate, to speak of: if in this death* 
^avason, long with a sad reverence looked forward to, there has 
little'^Increase of light, little change of feeling arisen for the writer, 
a readier attention, nay a certain expectance, kom some readers 
is call sufficient. Innumerable meditations andniisquisitions on 
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this subject must yet pass thft-ougli the minds of men; on all sides 
must it be taken up, by various observers, by successive genera¬ 
tions, and ever a new light may evolve itself: why should not this 
observer, on this side, set down what he partially has seen into, 
and the necessary process thereby be forwarded, at any rate, con¬ 
tinued? 

A continental Humourist, of deep-piercing, resolute, though 
strangely perverse faculty, whose work^ are us yet but spar¬ 
ingly if at all cited in English literature, hajf written a chapter, 
somewhat in the nondescript inunner of \nctaphysico->rhetorical, 
homiletic-exegetic rhapsody, on the Greatness of Great Men; 
which topic we agree with him in reckoning* one of the'm^st 
pregnant. The tiine, indeed, is come when much that was once 
found visibly subsistent Without must anew be sought for Within; 
many a human feeling, indestructible wnd to man’s w'ell-being 
indispensable, which once manifested itself in expressive forms to 
the Sense, now lies hidden in the formless depths of the Spirit, or 
at best struggles out obscurely in forms become superannuated, 
altogether inexpressive, and unrecognisable; from which paralysed 
imprisoned state, often the best effort of the thinker is required, 
and moreover were well applied, to deliver it. I'or if the Present 
is to be the ** living sum-total of the whole Past,” nothing that 
ever lived in the Past must be lot wholly die; w'halsoever v\'as 
done, whatsoever was said or written aforetime, was done and 
written for our edification. In such state of imprisonment, para¬ 
lysis and unrecognisable defacement, as com|]farcd with its con¬ 
dition in the old ages, lieS this our feeling tow'urds great men; 
wherein, and in the much else that belongs to it, some of the 
deepest human interests will be found involved. A few words 
from Herr Professor Teufclsdretk, if they help to setJ»lhis preli-*' 
miliary matter in a clearer light, may be worth translating here. 
Liet us first remark with him, howe^erj how wonderful in all 
cases, great or little, is the importance of man to man 

* Deny it as he will,’ says Teufelsdrcck, ‘ man reverently loves man, 
and daily by action evidences his belief in the divineness of man. \Vbat 
a more than regal mystery encircles tb* poorest of living souls for us! 
The highest is not independent of liim; liis suffrage has value: could 
the highest monarch convince himself that the huniblest beggar with 
sincere mind despised him, no serried ranks of haloerdiers and body¬ 
guards could shut out some little twinge of pain; some emanation froin 
the low had pierced into»the bosom of the’ high. Of a truth, men are, 
mystically united; a mystic bond of brotherhood m^es all men onc.^,., 

* Thus too has that fierce false hunting after Popularity, which yon 
often wonder at, and laugh at, a basis on something true: nay, under 
the other aspecir,^ what is that wonderful spirit of Interference, were it 
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but manifested as the paltriest scandal and tea-table backbiting, other 
than inversely or directly, a heartfelt indestructible sympathy of man 
ivith man } Hatred itself is but an inverse love. The philosopher's wife 
complained to the philosopher that certain two-legged animals without 
feathers spake evil of him, spitefully criticised his goings out and com¬ 
ings in; wherein she too failed not of her share: Light of my life,” 

answered the philosopher, itjis their love of us, unknown to them¬ 
selves, and taking a foolish shape; thank them for it, and do thou love 
them more wisely. Wcre*wc mere steam-engines working here under 
this rooftree, they would §corn to speak of us once in a twelve-month." 
The last stage of human perversion, it has been said, is when sympi^y 
corrupts itself into envy ^ and the indestructible interest we take in 
niQp’s doings has become a joy over their faults and misfortunes: this is 
the last and lowest stage; lower than this wc cannot go: the absolute 
petrefaction of indifference is not attainable on this side total death. 

* And now,’ continues ^he Professor, ‘ rising from these lowest tea- 
table regions of human communion into the higher and highest, is there 
not still in the world’s demeanour towards Great Men, enough to make 
the old practice of Hero-worship intelligible, nay significant? Simpleton! 

I tell thee Hero-worship still continues; it is the only creed which 
never and nowhere grows or can grow obsolete. For always and every¬ 
where this remains a true saying: Up a dans le cwur hunudn vnjihre reli- 
^eux. Man always worships something; always he sees the Infinite sha¬ 
dowed forth in something finite; and indeed can and must so see it in 
any finite thing, once tempt him well to Jix' his eyes thereon. Yes, in 
practice, be it in theory or not, wc arc all Supernaturnlists; and have an 
infinite happiness or an infinite woe not only waiting us hereafter, but 
looking out on us Uir«ugh anyjpitifullest present good or evil;—as, for 
example, on a high poetic Byron through his lameness; as on all young 
souls through their first lovesuit; as on older souls, still more foolishly, 
tllrough many a law'suit, paper-battle, political horse-race or ass-race. 
Atheism, it hns been said, is impossible; and truly, if we will consider it, no 
*Atheist ddliics a Divinity, but onl^ some Name {Numcn, Numen) of a 
Divinltf: the God is still nresent there, forking in that benighted heart, 
were it only as a god of d^jicss. Thousands of stern Sansculottes, to 
seek no other instance, go chaunting martyr hymns to their guillotine: 
these spuni at the name of a God; yet worship one (as hapless ** Prose¬ 
lytes without the Gate,'') under the new pseudonym of Freedom. What 
inefeed is all this that is called political fanaticism, revolutionary madness, 
force of hatred, force of lovcp and so forth; but merely under new 
designations, that same wondrous, wonder-working reflex from the 
Infinite, which in all times has given the Finite its empyrean or tartarean 
hue, thereby its bTessedness or cursedness, its marketable worth or un- 
worth ? 

, ‘ Remark, however, as illdstrative of several things, and more to the 

- - ^^rposfi here, that^an does in strict speech always remain the clearest 
symbol of the Divinity to man. Friend Novalis, the devoutest heart 
1 knew, and of purest depth, has not scrupled to mati what the 
Divine Man is called in Scripture, a ‘Revelation in tn^Flesh.’ ‘There 
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is but one temple in the world,’ says he, ‘ and that is the body of man. 
Bending before men is a reverence done fb this revelation in the flesh. 
We touch heaven when we lay our hand on a humaii body.’ In which 
notable xvords, a reader that meditates them, may find such meaning 
and scientific accuracy as will surprise him. 

*The ages of superstition, it appears to be sufficiently known, are 
behind us. To no man, were he never so l^erolc, are shrines any more 
built, and vows offered as to one having supcrnatiisal power. The sphere 
of the TBANSCENDENTAT. caimot now, by that avenue of heroic worth, ot 
eloquent wisdom, or by any other avenue, be so easily reached. The 
worth that in these days could transcend all estimate or survey, awl lead 
men willingly captive into injinite admiration, into worship, is ftill 
waited for (with little hope) from the unse.en Time. All that can be 
said to offer itself in that kind, at present, is some sli^it household de¬ 
votion (Haus-Andacht), whereby tins or the wther enthusiast, privately in 
all quietness, can love his hero or sage without measure, and idealize, 
and, so in a sense, idolize him ;—which practice, as man is by necessity 
an idol-worshipper (no ofl'ence in him so long as idol means accurately 
vision, cAcwc symbol), and all wicked idolatry is but a more idolatrous 
worship, may be excusable, in certain cases, praiseworthy. Be this as it 
will, let the curious eye gratify itself in observing hqw the old antedilu¬ 
vian feeling still, though now struggling out so imperfectly, and forced 
into unexpected shapes, asserts its existence in the newest man; and the 
Chaldeans or old Persians, with their Zerdusht, differ only in vesture 
and dialect from the French, with their Voltaire sous des roses* 

Tl'his, doubtless, is a wonderful phraseology, but referable, as 
the Professor urges, to thattcapacious reservoir and convenience, 
** the nature of the time" A time,” says he, ** when, as iu sonoe 
•Destruction of a Roman Empire, wrecks of old things are every 
where confusedly jumbled with rudiments of new; so ta^, till once* 
the mixture and amalgamatipn be complete, and evpn long 
continued complete and universally apparent, no grammatical 
langue (Toe or langue (Voui can establish itself, but only some 
barbarous mixed lingua riistica, more like a jargon than a lan¬ 
guage, must prevail; and thus the deepest matters be either bar¬ 
barously spoken of, or wholly omitted and lost sight of, which 
were still worse. But to let the Homily proceed: 

‘ Consider at any rate,’ continues he elsewhere, | under how many 
categories, down to the most impertinent, the world iflquircs concci'niiig 
Great Men, ainl never wearies striving to represent to itself their whole 
structure, aspect, procediye, outward and inward! Blame not the world, 
for such minutest curiosity about its great ones: this comes of 
world’s old-established necessity to worship: and, inflecd, whom but its 
great ones, that ‘Mike celcstialfire-pillars go before it on the march, 

♦ Die Kkidee: ifhf Wenkn iiml Wirkeiu Von U. TuurBisiiitECR. Weissuichtwo. 
Stillschwcign’sche Buchhandlung, 18 ^ 0 . 
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ought it to woi'ship? Blame not even that mistaken worship of 
sham great ones, that are not celestial fire-pillars, but terrestrial glass- 
l!\nterns with wick and tallow, under no guidance but a stupid fatuous 
one; of which worship the litanies and gossip-homilies are, in some 
quarters of the globe, so inexpressibly uninteresting. Blame it not; 
pity it rather, with a certain loving respect. 

* Man is never, let me afsure thee, altogether a clothes-horse; under 
the clothes there is al'Arays a body and a soul. The Count von Biige- 
leisen, so idolized by om* fashionable classes, is not, as the English 
Swift asserts, created wholly by the Tailor; but partially, also, by^te 
supernatural Powers., His beautifully cut apparel, and graceful expensive 
tacSlc and environment of all kinds, arc but the symbols of a beauty 
and gracefulness,^ supposed to be inherent in the Count himself; under 
which predicament come also our reverence for his counthood, and in 
good part that other notablt phenomenon of his being worshipped, be¬ 
cause he is worshipped, of one idolater, sheep-like, running after him, 
because many liave already itm. Nay, on what other principle but this 
latter hast thou, () reader (if thou be not one of a thousand), read, 
for example, thy Homer, and found some real joy therein ? All these 
things, I say, the apparel, the counthood, the existing popularity, and 
whatever else cauacombinc there, arc symbols;—bank notes, which, 
wdjethcr there be gold behind them, or only bankruptcy and empty 
drawoi-s, pass current for gold. But how, now, could they so pass, if 
gold itself were not prized, and believed and known to be somewhere 
extant? Produce the actual gold visibly, and mark how, in these dis¬ 
trustful days, your mo^ accredited bank-paper stagnates in the market! 
No Holy Alliance, though plush and gilding and genealogical parch¬ 
ment, to the utmost that the time yields,*bc hung round it, can gain for 
itself a dominion in the heart of any man; some thirty or forty millions 
of men’s heaj'ts being, on the other hand, subdued into loyal reverence 
*by a Corsivau Lieutenant of Artilkry. Such is the difference between 
Qod-CKAition jind Tailor-creation. Ciruat is the Tailor, but not the 
greatest. So, too, in manors spiritual, what avails it that a man be 
l>octor of the Sorbonne, Doctor of Laws, of Both Laws, and can cover 
half a square foot in pic.a-type with the list of his fellowships, arranged 
as e([uilateral triangle, at the vertex an ‘ &c,’ over and above, and 
with the parchment of his diplomas could thatch the whole street he 
lives in: What avails it? Tl^c man is but an owl; of prepossessing 
gravity indeed ; much respected by simple neighbours; but to whose 
sorrowful bootings no creature hastens, eager to listen. While, again, 
let but some ridii% gauger arrive under cloud of night at a Scottish inn, 
and worti be whispered that il>is Robert Burns; in few instants all beds 
^ ’and trucklc-bcds, from garret to cellar, are left vacant, and gentle and 
^unple, with open eyes and erect cars, are gathered together.* 

Whereby, at least, from amid this questionable lingua, “ more 
like a jargon than a language,” so nuicli may ha\g become appa¬ 
rent : What unspeakable importance the world attaches, has ever 
’attached (expressing the same by all possible methods), and wilt 


« 
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ever attach, to its great men. Deep and venerable, whether 
looked at in the Teufelsdreck manner dr otherwise is this love of 
men for great men, this their exclusive admiration of great men 
a quality of vast significance, if we consider it well; for, as in its 
origin it reaches up iuto the highest and even holiest provinces 
of man’s nature, so, in his practical Idstory it will be found to play 
the most surprising part. Does not, fort>ne example, the fact of 
such a temper indestructibly existing in all men, point out man 
as an essentially governable and teachable creature, and for ever 
refute that calumny of his being by nature insubordinate, prone 
to rebellion ? Men seldom, or rather never for a length of time 
and deliberately, rebel against anything that does not deserve re¬ 
belling against. Ready, ever zealous is the obecfience and de¬ 
votedness they show to the great, to the*teally high; prostrating 
their whole possession and self, body, heart, soul and spirit, under 
the feet of whatsoever is authentically above them. Nay, in most 
times, it is rather a slavish devotedness to those who only seem 
and pretend to be above them that constitutes their fault. 

But why seek special instances? Is not Love, from of old, 
known to be the beginning of all things? Andw*hat is admiration 
of the great but love of the truly loveable? The first product of 
love is imUation, that all-important peculiar gift of man, whereby 
Mankind is not only held socially together in the present time, 
but connected in like union with the past un^ the future; so that 
the attainment of the innumerable -Departed can bo conveyed 
down to the Living, and transmitted with increase to the Unborn. 
Now great men, in particular spiritually great nicu (for all ineh 
have a spirit to guide, though all have not kingdoms to govern ^ 
and battles to fight), are the men huivcrsaliy imitated and Iparned 
of, the glass in which whole generations, survey and *8hape them¬ 
selves* • 

Thus is the Great Man of an age, beyond comparison, the most 
important phenomenon therein; all other phenomena, were they 
Waterloo Victories, Constitutions of the year One, glorious revo¬ 
lutions, new births of the golden ajje in what sort you will, are 
small and trivial. Alas, all these pass away, and are left extinct 
behind, like the tar-barrels they were celebrated with, and the 
new-born golden age proves always to be still-liorn: neither is 
there, was there, or will there be any other golden age possible,. 
save only in this: in iic*w increase of worth and wisdom;—that is * 
to say, therefore, in the new arrival among us of aviso and worthy* 
men. Such arrivals are the great occurrences, though unnoticed 
ones; all else that can occur, in what kind soever, is but the 
roudf up hill or down hill, rougher or smoother; nowise the 
power that will nerve us for travelling forward thereon. So little' 
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comparatively can forethought or the cunningest mechanical pre> 
contrivance do for a nation, for a world! Ever must we wait on 
the bounty of Time, and see what leader shall be born for us, 
and whither he will lead. Thus too, in defect of great men, 
noted men become important: tlie Noted Man of an age is the 
emblem and living summa^ of the Ideal which that age has 
fashioned for itself: sliow me the noted man of an age, you 
show me the age fhat j>roduced him. Such figures walk in the 
van, for great good, or for great evil; if not leading, then driven 
and ^tili further misleading. The apotheosis of Beau Brunimeffias 
marred many a pretty youth; landed him not at any goal where 
oak garlands, earned by faithful labour and valour, carry men to 
the immortal gods; but, by a fatal inversion, at the King’s Bench 
gnu/, w'here he that hffs never sowed shall not any longer reap, 
still less any longer burn his burn, but scrape himself with pots¬ 
herds among the ashes thereof, and consider with all deliberation 

what he wanted, and what he wants.” 

To enlighten this principle of reverence for the great, to teach 
us reverence, and whom wc are to revere and admire, should ever 
be a chief aim oY Education (indeed it is herein that instruction 
properly both begins and ends); and in these late ages, perhaps 
more than ever, so indispensable is now our need of clear rever¬ 
ence, so inexpressibly poor our supply. " Clear reverence!” 
it was once responded to a seeker of light: ** all want it, perhaps 
thou thyself.” What wretched idols, of Leeds cloth, stuffed out 
with brail of one kind or other, do Aien either worship, or being 
tired of worshipping (so expensively without fruit), rend in pieces 
and kick out of doors, amid loud shouting and crowing, what 
they calP " tremendous cheers,* as if the feat were miraculous ! 
Ill pfivate life, as in public, delusitAi in this sort does its work; 
the blind leading the blinc^ both fall into the ditch. 

‘For alas!’ cries Teufelsdrcck on this occasion, ‘though in suscep¬ 
tive hearts it is felt that a great man is unspeakably great, the specific 
marks of him are mournfully mistaken: thus must iniiuinerable pilgrims 
jouiney, iii toil and hope, to shrines where there is no healing. On the 
fairer half of the creation, above all, such error presses hard. Women 
are born worshippers > in their good little hearts lies the most craving 
relish for greatnfss: it is even said, each chooses her husband on the 
hypothesis of his being a great man—in his way. The good creatures, 
yet the foolish! For their choices, no insight, or next to none, being 
vouchsafed them, are unutterable. Yet how touching also to see, for 
’ example, Parisiaff ladies of quality, ail rustling in silks ami laces, visit 
the coudemned-cell of a fierce Cartouche, and in silver accents, and 
with the looks of angels, beg locks of hair from him j as from the 
greatest^ were it only in the profession of highwayman! Still more 
' fatal is that other mistake, the commonest of all, whereby the devotional 
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they had cbaced you to the Devil, had 1 myself gone too.’ The Count 
held in for a moment, then .burst forth with fury: * You shall repent 
this! Youshfdlnot’-” 

Father Goethe, however, has * in the meanwhile quietly de¬ 
scended/ and sat down to sup, much chcerfiiller than formerly; 
he little caring, * we little knowing, in what questionable way he 
had rolled the stone from his heart/ and how official friends 
must interfere, and secret negotiations enough go on, to keep 
him out of military prison, and worse things that might have 
befallen there. On all which may we be permitted once again to 
iqake the simple reflection: What a plagued and plagueing world, 
with its battles and bombardments, wars and rumours of war 
(which sow or.reap no car of corn for any man), this is I The 
boy, who here watches^ the nmsket-vollies and cannon-thunders 
of the great Fritz, shall, as man, w'itness the siege of Mentz; 
fly with Brunswick Dukes before Doumouriez and his Sans¬ 
culottes, through a country champed into one red world of mud, 

* like Pharaoh’ (for the carriage too breaks down), * through the 
Red Sea/ and finally become involved in the universal fire- 
consummation of Napoleon, and by skill defend himself from 
hurt therein I— 

The father, with occasional subsidiary private tutors, is his 
son’s schoolmaster; a somewhat pedantic pedagogue, with am¬ 
bition enough and faithful good will, but more of rigour than of 
insight; who, howeVer, worsts on a subject that he cannot spoil. 
Languages, to the number of six or seven, with w'liatsoever per¬ 
tains to them; histories, syllabuses, kiiowlcdges-madc-easy; not 
to speak of dancing, lirawing, music, or, in due time, riding 
■and fencing: all is taken in witliabouiidlcss appetite and aptitude; 
all is 4)\it fue], injudiciously piled, utid of wet quality, yet uiider 
which works an unquenchable Greek-fire that will feed itself 
therewith, that will one day make it ali clear and glowing. The 
paternal gnmdmother, recollected as ' a pale, thin, ever white 
and clean dressed figure,’ provides the children many a satisfac¬ 
tion ; and at length, on some festive night, the crowning one of a 
prfppet-show: whereupon citsues a long course of theatrical spe- 
culatings and jpractisinga, somewhat as delineated, for another 
party, in the nast book of Meister*s j^pprenticeship; in which 
work, indeed, especially in the earlier portion of it, some shadow 
of the author’s personal experience and ci|]ture is more than once 
traceable. Thus Mcister’s desperate burnt-oflering of his young 

* Poems on various Occasions/ was the image of a reality which 
took place in Leipzig, made desperately enough,' on the kitchen 
hearth, the thick smoke from which, flowing through the whole 
house, filled our good landlady with alarm.’ 
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Old * Imperial Freetown’ Frankfort is not without its nota¬ 
bilities, tragic or comic; in any case,, impressive and didactic. 
The young heart is filled with boding to look into the Judea^gasse 
(Jew-gate), where squalid painful Hebrews are banished to scour, 
old clothes, and in hate, and greed, and Old-Hebrew obstinacy' 
and implacability, work out a wonderful prop^tic existence, as 
* a people terrible from the beginning;’ manages, however, to get 
admittance to their synagogue, and see a wedding and a circum 
oision. On its spike, aloft on one of the steeples, grins, for the 
last two hundred years, the bleached skull of a malefactor and 
traitor; properly, indeed, not so much a traitor, as a Radical 
whose Reform Bill could not be carried through. The futui% 
book-writer also, on 'one occasion, sees the execution of a book ; 
how the huge printed reams rustle in the flames, are stirred up 
with oven-forks, and fly hall-charred aloTt, the sport of winds; 
from which half-charrcd leaves, diligently picked up, he pieces 
himself a copy together, as did many others, and with double 
earnestness reads it. 

As little is the old Freetown deficient in notable men; ail ac¬ 
cessible to a grandson of the Schultheiss, who besides is a youth 
like no other. Of which originals, curious enough, and long 
since ‘ vanished from the sale-calalogucs,’ take only these two 
specimens: 

“ Vow Reineck, of ait old-noble house; able, downright, but stiif- 
iiecked j a lean black-brown man, whom 1 never «aw smile. The mis¬ 
fortune bcfel him that his only daughter was carried off by a friend of 
the family. He prosecuted his son-in-law with the most vehement 
suit; and as the courts, in their formality, would neither fast cnougll, 
nor with force enough obey his vengeance, he fell out with them j and 
there arose quarrel on quarrel, process on process. He withdrew him¬ 
self wholly into his house and flic adjoining garden, liveckin a sj[)acious 
but melancholy under-room, where lor many years no brush of a painter, 
[lerhaps scarcely the besom of a maid, nad got admittance. * Me he 
would willingly endure; had specially recommended me to his younger 
son. His oldest friends, who knew how to humour him, bis men of 
business and agents lie often had at table: and on such occasidiis 
failed not to invite me. His board was well furnished, his buffet still 
better. His guests, however, had one torment, a large stove smoking 
out of many cracks. One of the most intimate ventured once to take 
notice of it, and ask the host whether be could stand such an inconve¬ 
nience the whole winter. He answered, like a second Timon, and 
HeautoOtimorumenos: ^ould to God this were the worst mischief of« 
those that plague me !” Not till late would he be persuaded to admit 
daughter and grandson to bis sight: the son-in-law was never more to 
show face before him. 

On this brave and unfortunate man my presence bad a kind effect; 
for as he gladly spoke with me, in particular instructed me on poll; 
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intrinaically of much moie unquestionable greatness, and even 
importance there, could not be so noted by the world: for if the 
explosion of pow^dcr-niiiies and artillery-parks naturally attracts 
every eye and ear; the approach of a new-created star (dawn¬ 
ing on us in new-created radiance, from the eternal Deeps!) 
though this, and not tlie artillery-pjarks, is to shape our destiny 
and ruh the low'er earth, is notable at first only to certain star¬ 
gazers and weather-prophets. Among oufsclves, especially, 
Goethe had little recognition: indeed, it vvas only of late that his 
existence, as a man and not as a mere sound, became authenti¬ 
cally known to us; and some shadow of his high endowments and 
endeavours, and of the high meaning that might lie therein, arose 
in the general mind of England, even of intclli^eiit England. 
Five years ago, to rank him with Napdfeon, like him as rising 
unattainable beyond his class, like him and more than he of quite 
peculiar moment to all Europe, would have seemed a wonderful 
procedure; candour even, and enlightened liberality,to grant him 
place beside this and the other home-born ready-writer, blessed 
with that special privilege of ** English cultivation,” and able 
thereby to write novels, heart-captivating, heart-tending, or of en¬ 
chaining interest. 

Since which time, however, let us say, tlic progress of clearer 
apprehension has been rapid and satisfactory: innumerable un¬ 
musical voices have already fallen silent on this matter; for in 
fowls of every feather, even in the pertest Roughs and thievish 
magpies, there dwells a singular reverence of the eagle; no Dul- 
ness is so courageous, but if you once show it any gleam of *a 
heavenly Resplendence, it will, at lowest, shut its eyves and say 
nothing. So fares it here with the ** old established British’ 
critic;” who, indeed, in thesfc days of ours, begins to be sti^ngely 
situated; so many new things rising op his horizon, black indefi¬ 
nable shapes, magical or not; the old brickfield (where he 
kneaded insufficient marketable bricks) all stirring under his 
feet; preternatural, mad-making tones in the earth and air;—\uith 
all which what shall an old-established British critic and brick- 
maker do, but, at wisest, put his hands in his pockets, and, with 
the face and heart of a British mastiff', though amid dismal 
enough forebodings, see what it will turn to? • 

In the younger, more hopeful minds, again, in most minds that 
can be considered as m a state of growth, German literature is* 
taking its due place: in such, and in generatiqiis of other such 
that are to follow them, some thankful appreciation of the greatest 
in German literature cannot fail; at all events this feeling that he 
is great and the greatest, whereby appreciation, and, what alone 
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is of much value, approprialioti, first becomes rightly possible. 
To forward such on their w'ay towards appropriating what excel¬ 
lence this mail realized and created for them, somewhat has al¬ 
ready been done, yet not much; much still waits to be done. 
The field, indeed, is large: .there arc forty volumes of the most 
significant Writing that has been produced for the last two centu¬ 
ries ; there is the whole h>ng Life and heroic Character of him who 
produced them; uH this to expatiate over and enquire into; iu 
both which department the deepest thinker, and most far-sighted, 
may find scope enough. ^ 

^Nevertheless, in these days of the ten-pound franchise, when 
all the world (perceiving now, like the Irish innkeeper, that 
“ death and destruction are just coming in”) will have itself re¬ 
presented in parliament; and tlie wits of so many are gone in 
this direction to gather wool, and must needs return more or less 
shorn; it were foolish to invite either young or old into great 
depths of thought on such a remote matter; the tendency of wliicli 
is neither for the Kelbrm liill nor against it, but quietly through 
it and beyond it; nowise to prescribe this or that mode of eket- 
iug members, buk only to produce a few members worth electing. 
Not for many years (who knows how many!) in these harassed, 
hand-to-mouth circumstances, can the world’s bleared eyes open 
themselves to study the true import of such topics; of this topic 
the highest of such. As things actually stand, some quite cursory 
glances, and considd'rations close on the surface, to remind a few 
(unelected, unelective) parties interested, that it lies over for study, 
are all that can be attempted here: could we, by any method, in 
any measure, disclose for such the wondrous wonder-working ete- 
^■ment it hovers in, the light it is to be studied and inquired after 
in, wkflt is ntjeedfuliest at present were accomplished. 

One class of considerations, near enough the surface, we avoid; 
all that partakes of an elegiac character. True enough, nothing 
cun be done or suffered, but there is something to be saidf wisely 
or unwisely. The departure of our Greatest contemporary Man 
could not be other than a great event; fitted to awaken, in all 
who with understanding bfilield it, feelings sad, but high and 
sacred, of mortality and immortality, of mourning and of triumph; 
far lookings into the Past and into the Future; so many changes, 
fearful and wonderful, of fleeting Time; glimpses too of the Eter¬ 
nity these rest on, which knows no change. At the present date 
and distance, however, all this pertains not to us; has been 
littered elsewhere, or may be left for utterance there. Let us 
consider the Exequies as past; that the high Rogus, with its sweet 
scented wood, amid the wail of music eloquent to speechless 
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hearts, has flamed aloft, heaven-kissing, in siglil of all the Greeks; 
and that now the ashes of the Hero are gathered into their urn, 
and the host has marched onwards to ne*w victories and new toils; 
ever to be mindful of the dead, not to mourn for him any nmre, 
The host of the Greeks, in this case, was all thinking Europe: 
whether their funeral games were appropriate and wortliy we stop 
not to enquire; the time, in regard*to such things, is empty or 
ill provided, and this was what the time coujd conveniently do. 
All canonization and solemn cremation ar^ gone by; and as yet 
nothing suitable, nothing that does not border upon parody, has 
appeared in their room. A Bentham bequeaths his remains to 
be lectured over in a school of anatomy; and perhaps, even in 
this way, finds, us chief of the Utilitarians, a really nobler funeral 
than any other, which the prosaic age, rich only *in crapes and 
hollow scutcheons (of timber as of wor/Ts), could have aflbrded 
him. 

The matter in hand being Goethe's Works, and the greatest 
work of every man, or rather the summary and net amount of 
all his works, being the Life he has led, w'e ask, as the first ques¬ 
tion :—How it went with Goethe in that matter; what was the 
practical basis, of want and fulfilment, of joy and sorrow, from 
which his spiritual productions grew forth; the characters of 
which they must more or less legibly bear ? In which sense, those 
Volumes entitled by him J)ichHui^\mdWahrlieit,\s\iiexQ\\\ his per¬ 
sonal history, what he has thought fit to inakg known of it, stands 
delineated, will long be valuable. A noble commentary, instruc¬ 
tive ill many ways, lies ope*ned there, and yearly increasing in 
worth and interest; which all readers, now when the true quality 
of it is ascertained, will rejoice that circumstances induced and. 
allowed him to write : for surely *f old Cellini’s counsefh^ve any 
propriety, it is doubly prop*er in this case; the uiftobiographic 
practice he recommends (of which the last century in particular 
has seen so many worthy and worthless examples) was never so 
much in place as here. ** All men, of what rank soever,” thus 
counsels the brave Benvenuto, “ who have accomplished auglit 
virtuous or virtuous-like, should, pijpvidcd they be conscious fit' 
really good purposes, write down their own life; nevertheless, 
not put hand to so worthy an enteiprise till after they have reached 
the age of forty.” All which ukase-regulations Groethe had abun¬ 
dantly fulfilled—the last as abundantly as any, for he had now' 
reached the age of sixty-two. : ' 

'This year, 1811,’ says he, 'distinguishes itsefr for me by per¬ 
severing outward activity. The /.jjfc Phitip Hackert went to press ; 
the papers committed to me ail carefully elaborated as the case required. 
By this task 1 was once more attracted to the South : the occurrences^ 
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which, at that period^ had befallen me there, in Hackert’s company or 
neighbourhood became alive in the imagination ; 1 had cause to ask 
this which 1 was doing for another should not be attempted for myself ? 
I turned, accordingly, before completion of that volume, to my own 
earliest personal history ; and, in truth, found here that 1 had delayed 
too long. The work should have been undertaken while my mother yet 
lived; thereby had 1 got nigbec those scenes of childhood, and been, by 
her great strength of mcmoiy, transported into the midst of them. Now, 
however, must these .vanished apparitions be recalled by my own help; 
and, first, with labour, jnany an incitement to recollection, like a 
necessary magic-apparatus be devised. To represent the dev^^ement 
of a child who had grown to be remarkable, how this exhibited itself 
under given circumstances, and yet how in general it could content the 
student of human nature and liis views: such was the thing 1 had to do. 

In this sense, unpretendingly enough, to a work treated, with 
anxious fidelity, I gave t! c name Wahrheit und Dichtmig (Truth and 
Fiction) ; deeply convinced tliat man, in immediate Presence, still more 
in Remembrance, fashions and models the external world according to 
his own peculiarities. 

The business, as, with historical studying, and otherwise recalling 
of places and persons, I had much time to spend on it, busied me 
wheresoever 1 went or stood, at home and abroad, to such a degree that 
ray actual condition became like a secondary matter; though again, on 
all hands, when summoned outwards by occasion, 1 with full force and 
undivided sense proved myself present.”— Werke \xxii. 62. 

These Volumes, with what other supplementary matter has 
been added to theni.(the rather as Goethe’s w'as a life of manifold 
relation, of the widest connection^ with important or elevated 
persons, not to be carelessly laid before the world, and be 
had the rare good fortune of arranging all things that regarded 
• even his ^pbsthumous concernment with the existing generation, 
according to his own deliberate judgment), are perhaps likely to 
be, for a long time, our only authentic reference. By the last 
will of the deceased, it wo-uld seem, all his papers and effects are 
to lie exactly as they arc, till after another twenty years. 

•Looking now' into these magically-recalled scenes of childhood 
avd manhood, the studen]; of human nature will, under all 
manner of shapes, from first to last, note one thing : The singu¬ 
larly complex Possibility offered from without, yet along with it 
the deep never-Vailing Force from within, whereby all this is conr 
quered and realized. It was as if accident and primary endow- 
‘ ment had conspired to produce a character on the great scale; a 
will is cast abroad into the widest, wildest element, and gifted 
also in an extreme degree, to prevail over this, to fashion this to its 
own form : in which subordinating and self-fashioning of its cir¬ 
cumstances, a character properly consists, In external sjtug- 
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tioDS, it is true, in occurrences sucli as could be recited in the 
Newspapers, Goethe’s existence is not more complex than other 
men’s; outwardly rather a pacific smooth existence : but in his 
inward specialties and depth of faculty and temper, in his posi-. 
tion spiritual and temporal towards the world as it was and the 
world as he could have wished it, the observant eye may discern 
complexity, perplexity enough; an exfent of data greater, perhaps, 
than had lain in any lifc>problem for sonic centuries. And now, 
as mentioned, the force for solving this was, in like manner, 
granted him in extraordinary measure ; so that we must say, his 
possibilities were faithfully and with w'ouderful success turned 
into acquisitions ; and this man fought the good fight, not onl}' 
victorious, as all true men arc, but victorious without damage, 
and with an ever-increasing strength for new victory, as only great 
and happy men are. Not wounds and loss (beyond fast-healing, 
skin-deep wounds) has the unconquerable to suffer; only ever- 
enduring toil; weariness—from which, after rest, he will rise 
stronger than before. 

Good fortune, what the world calls good fortune, awaits him 
from beginning to end; but also a far deeper ^licity than this. 
Such worldly gifts of good fortune are what we called possi¬ 
bilities : happy he that can rule over them; but doublif unhappy 
he that cannot. Only in virtue of good guidance does that same 
good fortune prove good. Wealth, health, fiery light with 
Proteus manysidedness of mind, peace, honour, length of days : 
with all this you may make up Goelh&, but only some Voltaire; 
with the most that was fortuitous iii all this, make only some, 
short-lived, unhappy, unprofitable Byron. 

At no period of the World’s Hiatory can a gifted mad be born 
when he will not find enough^to do; in no circumstances igome 
into life but there will be contradictions for him to reconcile, 
difficulties which it will task his whole*strength to surmount, if 
his whole strength suffice. Everywhere the human soul stands 
between a hemisphere of light and another of darkness; on the 
confines of two everlastingly hostile empires. Necessity andFree* 
will. * A pious adage says, the back is made for the burden 
we might vtdth no less truth invert it, and say, the burden was 
made for the back. Nay, so perverse is the nab-ire of man, it 
has in all times been found that an external allotment superior to 
the common was more dangerous than one inferior; thus for a 
hundred that can bear adVersity, there is hardly one diat can bear 
prosperity. • 

Of riches, in particular, as of the grossest species of prosperity 
the perils are recorded by all moralists ; and ever, as of old, must 
the sad observation from time to time occur: Easier for a camel 

T^'Mrpara JaikrUhni Public 
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to pass througli the eye of a needle!” Riches in a cultured com¬ 
munity are the strangest of things: a power all-moving, yet which 
any the most powerless and skilless can put in motion ; they are 
the readiest of possibilities ; the readiest to become a great blessing 
or a great curse. Beneath gold thrones and mountains/’ says 
Jean Paul, who knows how many giant spirits lie entombed !” 
The first fruit of riches, especially for the man born rich, is to 
teach him faith in ,them, and all but hide from him that there is 
any other faith: thus is he trained up in the miserable eye-service 
of what is called Honour, Respectability; instead of ji^man we 
have but a gigman ,—one who “ always kept a gig/’ two-wheeled 
dr four-wheeled. Consider too what this same gigmanhood 
issues in; consider that first and most stupendous of gigtncn. 
Phaeton, the son of Sol, who drove the brightest of all conceiv¬ 
able gigs, yet with the sorrowfullest result. Alas, Phaeton was 
his father’s heir; born to attain the highest fortune without 
earning it: he had built no sun-chariot (could not build the 
simplest wheelbarrow), but could and would insist on driving 
one; and so broke his own stiff neck, sent gig and horses spin¬ 
ning through infinite space, and set the universe on fire!—Or, to 
speak in more modest figures. Poverty, we may say, surrounds a 
man with ready-made barriers, which, if they mournfully gall and 
hamper, do at least prescribe for him and force on him assort of 
course and goal; a safe and beaten though a circuitous course; 
great part of his guidance is secure against fatal error, is with- 
draw’ii from his controul. The rich, again, has his whole life to 
4;uide, without goal or barrier, save of his own choosing; and, 
tempted as we have seen, is too likely to guide it ill; often, 
instead p( w alking straight forward, as he might, does but, like 
Jeslv*run,wax fat and kick ; in which process, it is clear, not the 
adamantine circle of Necessity whereon the World is built, but 
only his own limb-bones must go to pieces!—Truly, in plain 
prose, if we bethink us what road many a Byron and Mirabeau, 
especially in these latter generations, have gone, it is proof of an 
uncommon inward wealth in Goethe, that the outward wealth, 
whether of money or othea happiness which Fortune offered him, 
did in no case exceed the power of Nature to appropriate and 
wholesomely assimilate; that all outward blessedness grew to 
inward strength, and produced only blessed effects for him. 
Those gold mountains” of Jean Paul> to the giant that can rise 
above them are excellent, both fortified 'tmd speculatory, heights ; 
and do in fact fjecomc a throne^ where happily they have not been 
a tomb. 

Goethe’s childhood is throughout of riant, joyful character: 
kind plenty, in every sense, security, affection, manifold ex- 
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citeineiit> instruction, encircles him; wholly an element of sun 
and azure, wherein the young spirit, awakening and attaining, 
can on all hands richly unfold itself. A beautiful boy, of earnest, 
lucid, serenely deep nature, with the peaceful completeness yet 
infinite incessant expansiveness of a boy, has, in the fittest eviron- 
ment begun to be: beautiful he loqki^ and moves ; rapid, grace¬ 
fully prompt, like the son of Maia; wise, noble, like Latona’s 
son: nay (as all men may now see) he is, in very truth, a miniature 
incipient world-poet; of all heavenly figures the beautifullcst we 
know of that can visit this lower earth. Lovely enough shine for 
us those young years in old Teutonic Frankfort; mirrored in the 
far remembrance of the Self-historian, real yet ideal, they are 
among our most genuine poetic Idyls. No smallost matter is too 
small for us, when we think' who it wasjthat did it or suffered it. 
The little long-clothed urchin, mercurial enough with all his still¬ 
ness, can throw a whole cargo of new-marketed crockery, piece 
by piece, from the balcony into the street (once the feat is sug¬ 
gested to him); and comically shatters cheap delf-warc with the 
same right hand, which tragically wrote and hurled forth the 
demonic scorn of Mephistophilcs, or as “ right hand” of Faust, 
“ smote the universe to ruins.” Neither smile more than enough 
(if thou be wise) that the grey-haired all-experienced man remem¬ 
bers how the boy walked on the Mayn bridge, and “ liked to 
look at the bright weathercock” on the barrier there. That foolish 
piece of gilt wood, there glittering sipi-lit, with its reflex wavering 
in the Mayn waters, is awakening quite another glitter in the 
young gifted soul: is not this foolish sun-lit splendour also, noiv 
when there is an et/e to behold it, one of Nature’s doings? The 
eye of the young seer is here through the paltriest chink, looking' 
into the infinite Splendours of N ature,—where, on^ day, Wmself 
is to enter and dwell. 

Goethe’s mother appears to have been the more gifted of the 
parents; a woman of altogether genial character, great spiritual 
faculty and worth; whom the son, at aii after time, put old family 
friends in mind of. It is gratifying for us that she lived to witness 
his maturity in works and honours; ^o know that the little iufjhit 
she had nursed was grown to be a mighty man, the first man of 
his nation and time. In the father, as prosperous citizen of 
Frankfort, skilled in many thingsr improved by travel, by studies 
both practical and ornapiental; decorated with some diplomatic , 
title, but passing, among his books, paintings^ collections and 
household possessions, social or intellectual, spiritual or material, 
a quite undiplomatic independent life, we become acquainted 
with a German (not country) but city gentleman of the last cen¬ 
tury; a character scarcely ever familiar in our Islands; now 
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perhaps almost obsolete among the Germans too. A positive, 
methodical man, sound-headed, honest-hearted, sharp-tempered; 
with an uncommon 'share of volition, among other things, so that 
scarcely any obstacle would turn him back, but whatsoever he 
could not mount over He would struggle round, and in any case 
be at the end of his journey ; many or all of whose good qualities 
passed also over by inheritance; and, in fairer combination, on 
nobler objects, to the whole world’s profit, were seen a second 
time in action. • 

Family incidents; house-buildings, or rebuildings; amvals, 
departures; in any case, new-year’s-days and birth-days, are not 
wanting: nor city incidents ; niany-colonred tumult of Frankfort 
fairs; Kaisersl coronations, expected and witnessed; or that glo¬ 
rious ceremonial of the^-early Ffeijfergerirkl, wherein the grand¬ 
father himself plays so imperial a part. World incidents too roll 
forth their billows into the remotest creek, and alter the current 
there. The Earthquake of Lisbon hurls the little Frankfort boy 
into wondrous depths of another sort; enunciating dark theological 
problems, which no theology of his will solve. Direction, in¬ 
struction, in like manner, awaits him in the Great Frederic’s 
Seven Years’ War; especially in that long billetting of King’s 
Lieutenant Comte de Thorane, with his segeauts and adjutants, 
with his painters and picture-easels, his quick precision and de¬ 
cision, his dry gallantry” and stately Spanish bearing;—though 
collisions with the**' housq-father,” whose German house-stairs 
(though he silently endures the inevitable) were not new-built to 
be made a French highway of; who besides loves not the French, 
but the great invincible Fritz they are striving to beat down. 

* Think, fur example, of that singular congratulation on the vic¬ 
tory at Bergen: • 

“ So then, at last, after a restless Passion-week, Passion-Friday, 1759, 
arrived. A deep stillness announced the approaching storm. We chil¬ 
dren were forbidden to leave the house 3 our father bad no rest, and 
wpnt out. The battle began; I mounted to the top story, where 
the field, indeed, was still out of my sight, but the thunder of the cannon 
afld the volleys of the small a^ms could be fully discerned. After some 
hours, we saw the first tokens of the battle, in a row of waggons, 
whereon wounded men, in all sorts of soiTowful dismemberment and 
gesture, were driven softly pa$t us to the Liebfrauen-Klostcr, which had 
been changed into a hospital. The compassion of the citizens forthwith 

* awoke. Beer, wine, bread, money were ^iven to such as had still 
power of receiviiiig. But when, ere long, wounded and captive Ger¬ 
mans also were noticed in that train, the pity had no limits; it seemed as 
if each were bent to strip himself of whatever moveable thing he had, to 
ai(|. bht countrymen therewith in their extremity. 

. ** The prisoners, meanwhile, were the symptom of a battle unpros- 
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perous for the Allies. My father, in liia partiality, quite certain that 
these would gain, had the passionate rashness to go out to meet the 
expected visitors; not reflecting that the beaten, side would in that case 
have to run over him. He went first into his garden, at the Friedberg 
Gate, where he found all quiet and solitary ; then ventured forth to the 
Bornheim Heath, where soon, however, various scattered outrunners and 
haggage-men came in sight, who took tlTe satisfaction, as they passed, of 
shooting at the boundary-stones, and sent our eager wanderer the rever¬ 
berated lead singing about his ears. He reckoned it wiser, therefore, 
to comeback; and learned, on some inquiry* what the sound of the 
firing might ali'eady have taught him, that for the French all went well, 
and no retreat was thought of. Arriving home, full of black humoyr, 
he quite, at sight of his wounded and prisoner countrymen, lost all com¬ 
posure. From him also many a gift went out for the passing waggons, 
but only Germans were to taste of it; whic|^ arrangement, as Fate had 
so huddled friends and foes together, could not always be adhered to. 

** Our mother, and we children, who bad from the first built upon the 
Count’s word, and so passed a tolerably quiet day, were greatly rejoiced, 
and our mother doubly comforted, as she that morning, on questioning 
the oracle of her jewel-box by the scratch of a needle, had obtained a 
most consolatory answer not only for the present but for the future. 
We wished our father a similar belief and disposition; wc flattered him 
what we could, wc entreated him to take some food, which he had for¬ 
borne all day; he refused our caresses and every enjoyment, and retired 
to his room. Our joy, in the meanwhile, was not disturbe<l; the busi¬ 
ness was over: the King’s Lieutenant, who to-day, contraiy to custom, 
bad been on horseback, at length returned; lii» presence at home was 
more needful than ever. Wc^sprang oi!i to meet liim, kissed his hands, 
testified our joy. It seemed to please him greatly. * Well!” said he, 
with more softness than usual, * 1 am glad too for your sake, dear chil¬ 
dren.’ He ordered us sweetmeats, sweet wine, every tiling the best, 
and went to his chamber, where alfeady a mass of importuifers, solici¬ 
tors, petitioners, were crowded. • • 

We held now a dainty collation; deplored our good father, who 
could not participate therein, and pressed our mother to bring him down; 
she, however, knew better, and how uncheering such gifts would be to 
liim. Meanwhile she hud put some supper in order, and would fain 
have sent him up a little to bis room; but such irregularity was a tlfing 
be never suflered, not in extremest case#; so, the sweet gifts being once 
put aside, she set about entreating him to come down in his usual way. 
He yielded at last, unwillingly, and litUc did wc know what mischief we 
were making ready. The stairs ran free through thi? whole house, past 
the door of every anti-chamber. Our father, in descending, bad to pass 
the Count’s apartments. • His anti-chamber was so full of people thaa 
he had at length resolved to come out, and dispaljf^h several at once; 
and this happened, alas, just at the instant our father was passing down. 
The Count slept cheerfully out, saluted him, and said: * You will con¬ 
gratulate us and yourself that this dangerous affair has gone off so hap¬ 
pily.’—^ Not at all!’ replied my father, with grim emphasis: ‘ I wish 
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they had chaced you to the Devil, had I myself gone too.’ The Count 
held in for a moment, then .burst forth with fury: * You shall repent 
this! You shall not’-——” 

* Father Goethe, however, has * in the meanwhile quietly de¬ 
scended,’ and sat down to sup, much chcerfiiHer than formerly; 
he little caring, * we little knowing, in what questionable way he 
had rolled the stone from his heart/ and how official friends 
must interfere, and secret negotiations enough go on, to keep 
him out of military prison, and worse things that might have 
befallen there. On all which may we be permitted once again to 
iqake the simple reflection: What a plagued and plagueing world, 
with its battles and bombardments, wars and rumours of war 
(which sow or .reap no ear of corn for any man), this is! The 
boy, who here watches, the musket-vollies and cannon-thunders 
of the great Fritz, shall, as man, witness the siege of Mentz; 
fly with Brunswick Dukes before Doumoiiriez and his Sans¬ 
culottes, through a country champed into one red world of mud, 

* like Pharaoh’ (for the carriage too breaks down), * through the 
Red Sea;’ and finally become involved in the universal fire- 
consummation of Napoleon, and by skill defend himself from 
hurt therein!— 

The father, with occasional subsidiary private tutors, is his 
son’s schoolmaster; a somewhat pedantic pedagogue, with am¬ 
bition enough and faithful good will, but more of rigour than of 
insight; who, howeVer, worjes on a subject that he cannot spoil. 
Languages, to the number of six or seven, with w'hatsocver per¬ 
tains to them; histories, syllabuses, knowledgcs-ma<lc-easy; not 
to speak of dancing, drawing, music, or, in due time, riding 
'and fencing: all is taken in witii«boiiiidless appetite and aptitude; 
all is lAit fuej, injudiciously piled, iKid of wet quality, yet under 
which works an unquenchakie Greek-fire that will feed itself 
therewith, that will one day make it all clear and glowing. The 
paternal grandmother, recollected as * a pale, thin, ever white 
and clean dressed figure,’ provides the children many a satisfac¬ 
tion ; and at length, on some festive night, the crowning one of a 
puppet-show: whereupon eilsues a long course of theatrical spe- 
culatings and practisings, somewhat as delineated, for another 
party, in the fiwt book of Meister*s Jp^^enticeship i in which 
work, indeed, especi'ally in the earlier portion of it, some shadow 
of the author’s personal experience and culture is more than once 
traceable. Thus Meister’s desperate burnt-ofleriiig of his young 

* Poems on vario'hs Occasions/ was the image of a reality which 
took place in Leipzig, made desperately enough, * on the kitchen 
hearth, the thick smoke from which, flowing through the whole 
house, filled our good landlady with alarm.’ 
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Old * Imperial Freetown’ Frankfort is not without its nota- 
bilities> tragic or comic; in any case,.impressive and didactic. 
The young heart is filled with boding to look into the Juden-gusse 
(Jew-gate), where squalid painful Hebrews are banished to scour, 
old clothes, and in hate, and greed, and Old-Hebrew^ obstinacy 
and implacability, work out a wonderful prophetic existence, as 
* a people terrible from the beginning;’ manages, however, to get 
admittance to their synagogue, and see a wed(iiiig and a circuni 
oision. On its spike, aloft on one of the steeples, grins, for the 
last two hundred years, the bleached skull of a malefactor and 
traitor; properly, indeed, not so much a traitor, as a Radical 
whose Reform Bill could not be carried through. The futui^ 
book-writer also, on'one occasion, sees the execution of a book; 
how the huge printed reams rustle in the flames, are stirred up 
with oven-forks, and fly half-cliarrcd aloTt, the sport of winds; 
from which half-charred leaves, diligently picked up, he pieces 
himself a copy together, us did many others, and with double 
earnestness reads it. 

As little is the old Freetown deficient in notable men; all ac¬ 
cessible to a grandson of the Schultheiss, who besides is a youth 
like no other. Of which originals, curious enough, and long 
since ‘ vanished from the sale-catalogues,’ take only these two 
specimens: 

“ Von Reineck, of an old-noble house; able, downright, but stift- 
neckeil j a lean black-brown man, whom 1 never «aw smile. The mis¬ 
fortune bcfel him that his only daughter was carried off by a friend of 
the family. He prosecuted his son-in-law with the most vehement 
suit j and as the courts, in their formality, would neither fast enougfl, 
nor with force enough obey his vengeance, he fell out with them; and 
there arose quarrel on quarrel, process on process. He withdrew him¬ 
self wholly into his house and Aic adjoining garden, lived*in a spacious 
but melancholy under-room, where for many years no brush of a painter, 
perhaps scarcely the besom of a maid, had got admittance. - Me he 
Would willingly endure; bad specially recommended me to his younger 
son. His oldest friends, who knew how to humour him, his men of 
business and agents he often had at table: and on such occasidus 
failed not to invite me. His board was well furnished, his buffet still 
better. His guests, however, had one torment, a large stove smoking 
out of many cracks. One of the most intimate ventured once to take 
notice of it, and ask the host whether he could stand such an iuconve- 
nience the whole winter. He answered, like a second Timoii, and 
Heautootimorumenos: “ Would to God this were the worst mischief of, 
those that plague me !” Not till late would he be persuaded to admit 
daughter and grandson to his sight: the son-in-law was never more to 
show face before him. 

“ On this brave and unfortunate man my presence had a kind effect; 
for as he gladly spoke with me, in particular instructed me on poU- 
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tical and state (KHtcevns, he seeine<l himself to feel aasni^ed and cheered. 
Accordingly, the few old friei^ds who still kept abont him, would often 
make use of me when they wished to soothe bis indignant humour, and 
l^rsuade him to any recreation. In fact he now more than once went 
dot with us, and viewed tlie neighbourhood again, on which, for sq 
many years, he bad ndt turned an eye.** » * » 

" Hohrath Huisgen, not a native of Frankfort; of the Beformed reli¬ 
gion, and thus incapable of public office, of advocacy among the rest, 
which latter, bowevef, as a man much trusted for juristic talent, he, 
under another’s signature,* contrived quite calmly to practise, as well in 
Frankfort as in the Imperial Courts,—might be about sixty when I hap¬ 
pened to have writing lessons along with his son, and so came into the 
hdbse. His Bgure was large; tall without being bony, broad wUhont 
corpulency. His face, deformed not only by small-pox, but wanting 
one of the eyes* you could not look on, for the first time, without 
apprehension. On his balif head he wore always a perfectly white bell- 
shaped cap, {Glockenmutze) tied at top with a ribbon. His night-gowns, 
of calamanco or damask, were always as if new washed. He inhabited 
a most cbeeiful suite of rooms on the ground floor in the Alice, and the 
neatness of every thing about him corresponded to it. The high order 
of his books, papers, maps, made a pleasant impression. His son, 
Heinrich Sebastiani who afterwards became known by various writings 
on Art, promised little in his youth. Good-natured but heavy, not rude 
yet artless, and without wish to instruct himself, be sought rather to 
avoid his father, as from his mother he could get whatever he wanted. I, 
on the other hand, came more and more into intimacy with the master 
the more 1 knew of hiig. As he meddled with none but important law- 
cascs,he had time enough to amasc and occupy himself with other things. 
1 had not long been about him, and listened to his doctrine, till I came 
to* observe that in respect of God and the World he stood on the oppo¬ 
sition side. Pne of his pet books was, Agnppa de Vanitate Scientuirum ; 
this he particularly recommended m£ to read, and did therewith set my 
young l^in, fof a while, into considerable tumult. I, in th^oy of youth, 
was inclined to a sort of optimism, and with God or the C^s had now 
tolerably atljusted myself aguih > for, by a series of years, 1 had got to 
experience that there is many a balance against evil, that misforbmes are 
thmra one recovers from, that in dangers ope finds deliverance and does 
notwways break his neck. On what men did and tried, moreaver, I 
looked with tolerance, and fbun<^ much praiseworthy which my old gen¬ 
tleman would nowise be content with. Nay, once, as he had been de¬ 
picting me the world not a little on the crabbed side, 1 noticed in him 
that he meant stillHo finish with a trump-card. He shut, aa in such, 
cases his wont was, the blind left eye close j looked with the other broad 
put j aud said, in a snuffling voice; ** Auch in/Iott entdccK kh FsUet** 

Of a gentler character is the reminiscence of the ntateniial 
grandfather, old Schultbeiss Textor;* with his gift of pro|diestic 

* SehuUhtm is tfie title of Uie chwf magistrate in some free*towi]» and rvpahhes, for 
instance, in Berne^ It seems to derive itself from SckvM’heiwn, and msy me«n the 
tellvr of dutjr, him by whom what ihmld be rs hight. 
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dreaming, ** which endowment none of his descendants inherited 
with his kind, mild ways; there as he glides abput in his garden, 
at evening, “ in black velvet cap,” trimming ** the finer sort of 
fruit-trees,” with aid of those antique embroidered gloves or 
gauntlets, yearly handed him at the rfeiffef^richt: a soft, spirit- 
l€»oking figure; the farthest out-post of the Past, which behind 
him melts into dim vapour. In Frau von Klestenberg, a reli¬ 
gious associate of the mother’s, we become acquainted with the 
Schione Seek (Fair Saint) of Mekter; she, at an after period, 
studied to convert her Philo, but only very partially succeeded. 
Let us notice also, as a token for good, how the young universal 
spirit takes pleasure in the workshops of handicraftsmen, and 
loves to understand their methods of labouring and of living: 

** My father had early accustomed me tq manage little matters for 
him. In particular, it was often my commission to stir up the craftsmen 
he employed; who were too apt to loiter with him; as he wanted to 
have all accurately done, and finally for prompt payment to have the 
price moderated. 1 came, in this way, into almost all manner of work¬ 
shops; and as it lay in my nature to shape myself into the circumstances 
qf others, to feel every species of human existence, and with satisfaction 
participate therein, I spent many pleasant hours ih such places; grew 
to understand the procedure of each, and what of joy and of sorrow, 
advantage or drawback, the indispensable conditions of this or that way 
of life brought with them. * * * The household economy of the va¬ 
rious crafts, which took its figure and colour from the occupation of 
each, was also silently an object of attention; ijtnd so unfolded, so con¬ 
firmed itself in me the feeling of the equality, if not of all men, yet of 
all men's situations; existence by itself appearing as the head condition, 
all the rest as indifferent and accidental.” 

And so, amid manifold instructive influences, has tlieiboy grown 
out of boyhood; when now a new figure enters fin tlft^ scene, 
bringing far higher revelations: ^ 

** As at last the wine was failing, one of them called the maid; but 
instead of her there came a maiden of uncommon, and to see her in this 
environment, of incredible beauty. * What is it r’ said she, after kindly 
giving us good-evening; ' the maid is ill and gone to bed: can I serve 
you ? Our wine is done,* said one,' * couldst thou ^et us a couple of 
bottles over the way, it were yerj good of thee.’—' Do it, Gretchen,' said 
another, * it is but a cat’s leap. —* Surely!' said s^c; took a couple of 
empty bottles from the table, and hastened out. Her figure, when she 
tumra away from you, was almost prettier than before. The little cap 
sat so neat on the little head, which a slim neck so gracefully unitm 
with back mid shoulders. Everything about her seomed select; and you 
could follow the whole form more calmly, as attention was not now 

attracted and arrested by the true still eyes and the lovely mouth alone.” 

* 

It is at the very threshold of youth that this episode of Gretchen 
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(Margarete, Mar-g’re^’-ftiw) occiir»; the 3 3ung critic of slim necks 
and true still eyes shall now know something of natural magic, and 
the importance of one mortal to another; the wildoflowjng bot¬ 
tomless sea of human Passion, glorious in Auroral light (which, 
dlas, may become infernal lightning), unveils itself a little to 
him. A graceful little episode we reckon it; and Gretchen better 
than most first loves: wholl/an innocent, wise, dainty maiden; 
pure and poor,—wjio vanishes from us here; but, we trust, in 
some quiet nook of the,Rhineland, became wife and mother, and 
was the joy and sorrow of some brave man’s heart,—according as 
it is appointed. To the boy himself it ended painfully, almost 
fatally, had not sickness come to his deliverance; and here too he 
may experience how a shadow chases us in all manner of sun¬ 
shine,” and in this What-d'ye-call-it of Existence the tragic ele¬ 
ment is not wanting. The name of Gretchen, not her story, 
which had nothing in it of that guilt and terror, has been made 
world-famous in the play of Faust .— 

Leipzig University has the honour of matriculating him. The 
name of his *' propitious mother” she may boast of, but not of 
the reality: alas, in these days, the University of the Universe is 
the only propitious* mother of such ; all other propitious mothers 
are but unpropitioiis superannuated dry-nurses fallen bedrid, 
from M’hom the famished nurseling has to steal even bread and 
water, if he will not die; whom for most part he soon takes leave 
of, giving perhaps (9s in Gibbon’s case), for farewell thanks, 
some rough tweak of the nOse; and,rushes desperate into the 
wide world an orphan. The time is advancing, slower or faster, 
wlAsn the bedrid dry-nurse will decease, and be succeeded by a 
walking and* stirring wet one. pocthe’s employments and cul¬ 
ture at r^ei^zig, lay in quite other groves than the academic: he 
listened*to the* Ciceronian Ernesti w'itli eagerness, but the life- 
giving word flowed not from his mouth; to the sacerdotal,eclectic- 
sentimental Gellert (the divinity of all tea-table moral philoso 
pbers of both sexes); witnessed the pure soul, the genuine will 
of tbe noble man,” heard his admonitions, warnings and entrea- 
tieS;^ uttered in a somewhat l^pllow and melancholy tone,”—and 
then the Frenchman say to it all, Laissez le faire, il nous forme 
des dupes. “In logic it seemed to me very strange that 1 must 
now' take up thosS spiritual operations which from of old I had 
executed with the utmost convenience, and tatter them asunder, 
insulate, and as if destroy them, that their ri^ht employment might 
become plain to nvp. Of the Thing, of the World, of God, I fan¬ 
cied I knew almost about as much as the Doctor himself; and he 
seemed to me, in more than one place, to hobble dreadfully 
. (gewaltig zu Itapem).” 
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However* he studies to some profit with the Painter Oeser; 
hears* one day* at the door* with horror*, that there is no lesson, 
for news of Winkelniann’s assassination have conic. With the 
ancient Gottsched* too, he has an interview: alas, it is a young 
Zeus come to dethrone old Saturn, .whose time in the literary hea¬ 
ven is nigh run; for on Olympus itst^f* one Demiurgus passcth 
away and another cometh. Gottsched had introduced the reign 
of water, in all shapes liquid and solid* and long gloriously pre¬ 
sided over the same; but now there is enough of it* and the 
“ rayless majesty” (had he been prophetic) here belield the rayed 

one* before whom he was to melt away: 

• • 

We announced ourselves. The servant led us into a large room* 
and said his master would conie immediately. Whether we misinter¬ 
preted a motion he made I cannot say; at aqy rate, wc fancied he had 
beckoned us to advance into an adjoining chamber. Wc did advance, 
and to a singular scene; for, at the same moment, Gottsched, the huge 
broad gigantic man, entered from the opposite door* in green damask 
nightgown, lined with red tafl'eta; but his enormous head was bald and 
without covering. This, however, was the very want to he now supplied: 
for the servant came springing in at a side-door, with a full-bottomed 
wig on bis hand (the locks fell down to bis elbow), airtl held it out, with' 
terrified gesture, to his master. Gottsched, without uttering the smallest 
complaint, lifted the bead-gear with his left band from the servant's 
arm; and very deftly swinging it up to its place on the head* at the same 
time, with his right band, gave the poor man a box on the car*, which, 
as is seen in comedies, dashed him spinning out of the apartment; 
whereupon the respectable-lookiqg PatriarSb quite gravely desired us to 
be seated* and with proper dignity went through a tolerably long dis¬ 
course.” 

In which discourse* however, it« is likely* little edification for 
the youn^ inquirer could lie. ^^Iready by multifarious discour^iugs 
and readings he has convinced himself, to his despair, of the wa¬ 
tery condition of the Gottschedic world*, and how " the Noachide 
(Noaheid) of Bodmer 4s a true symbol of the deluge that has 
swelled up round the German Parnassus*” and in literature as in 
philosophy there is neither landmark nor loadstar. Here, too* hb. 
resumes his inquiries about religion, /alls into black scruples^ 
about most things* and in ** the bald and feeble deliverances” pro¬ 
pounded him* has sorry comfort. Outward things, moreover* go 
not as they should: the copious philosojihic harlequinades of that 
wag Beyriah* with the long nose,” unsettle rather than settle; as 
do, in many ways* other wise and foolish mortals of both sexes: 
matters grow worse and worse. He falls sick* becomes wretched 
enough; yet unfolds withal “ an audacious humour which feels 
itself superior to the moment, not only fears no danger* but even 
wilfully courts it.” And thus, somewhat in a wrecked state* he 
quits his propitious mother* and returns home. 
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Nererthekss let there be no reflections: be must now in 
earnest get forward with his Law, and on to Strasburg to com* 
plete himself therein; so has the paternal judgment arranged it. 
f A Lawyer, the thing in these latter days called Lawyer, of a man 
in whom ever bounteous Natuie has sent us a Poet for the World! 
O blind mortals, blind o^/er what lies closest to us, what we 
have the truest wish to see! In this young colt that caprioles 
there in young lustifaood, and snuffs the wind with an * audacious 
humour,’ ratlier dangerous-looking, no Sleswick Dobbin, to rise 
to dromedary stature, and draw three tons avoirdupois (of street* 
mud or whatever else), has been vouchsafed; but a winged mira* 
culous Pegasus to carry us to the heavens!—Whereon too (if we 
consider it) many a heroic Bellerophoii shall, in times, coming, 
mount, and destroy Ch^aeras, and deliver afflicted nations on the 
lower earth. 

Meanwhile, be this as it may, the youth is gone to Strasburg 
to prepare for the examen rigorosum; though, as it turned out, 
for quite a diflerent than the Law one. Confusion enough is in his 
head and heart; poetic objects too have taken root there, and will 
not rest till they have worked themselves into form. ** These,” 
says he, ** were Giitz von Bcrlichingcn and Faust. The written 
Life of the former had seized my inmost soul. The figure of a 
rude well-meaning self-helper, in wild anarchic time, excited my 
deepest sympathy. The impressive puppet-show Fable of the 
other sounded and*hamme^ through me many-toned enough.”-— 
** Let us withdraw, however,” subjoins he, “ into the free air, to 
•the high broad platform of the Minster; as if the time were still 
here, when we young ones often rendevoused thither to salute, with 
full rummers, the sinking sun.^ They had good telescopes with 
thent^ and one friend after another searched out the spot in the 
distance which had become the dearest to him; neither was 
1 without a little eyc-maric of the like, which, though it rose not 
conspicuous in the landscape, drew me to it beyond all else with 
a kindly magic.” This alludes, we perceive, to that Alsatian 
vicar of Wakefield, and his daughter the fair Frederike; concern- 
ihg which matter a word tnay not be useless here. Exception 
has been taken by certain tender souls, of the all-for-love sort, 
against Goethefs conduct in this matter. He flirted with hia bloom¬ 
ing blue-eyed Alsatian, she with him, innocently enough, thon^t* 
t lessly enough, till they both came to Iqye each other; and then, 
when the marrying point began to grow visible in the distance, 
he stopt short, and would no farther. Adieu, he cried, and waved 
his lilly hand. " The good Frederike was weeping; I too was 
sick enough at heart. Whereupon arises the onestion; Is 
• Goethe a bad man; or is he not a bad man? Alas, worthy 
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souls! if this world were all a wedding dance, and lAots skait 
never come into collision with thou m/tf what a new improved 
time we had of it! It is man’s miserable lot, in the meanwhile 
to eat and labour as well as wed: alas, how often, like Corporal < 
Trim, does he spend the whole night; one moment, dividing the 
world into two halves with his fair l^eguine; next moment re* 
membering that he has only a knapsack and bfteeii fliorius to 
divide with any one! Besides, you do not consider that our dear 
Frederike, whom we too could weep for if it served, had a sound 
German heart within her stays; bad furthermore abundance of 
tfiork to do, and not even leisure to die of love; above all, that 
at this period, in the country parts of Alsatia, there were no cir¬ 
culating library novels. , 

With regard to the false one’s cruelty of temper, who, if we 
remember, saw a ghost in broad noon, that day he rode away 
from her, let us, on the other hand, hear Jung Stilling, for he also 
had experience thereof at this very date. Poor Jung, a sort of 
German Dominic Sampson, awkward, honest, irascible, **in old* 
fashioned clothes and bag-wig,” who had been several things, 
charcoal-burner, and, in repeated alternation, tailor and school* 
master, was now come to Strasburg to study medicine; with 
pm'se long-necked, yet with head that had brains in it, and heart 
full of trust in God. A pious soul, who if he did afterwards 
write books on the Nature of Departed Spirits, also restored to 
sight (by his skill in eye-operations) abpve two thousand poor Mind 
persons, without fee or reward, even supporting many of them in 
the hospital at his own expense. > 

'' There dined,” says he, at this table about twenty people, whom 
the two comrades saw one after Ihe other enter. One csppcJally, 
with large bright eyes, magniScent brow, and fine stature, v^alk^ 
fmuthigj gallantly in. He drew Herr,Troost’s aud Stilling's eyes 
on him; Herr Tioost said, *tbat must be a superior man.* Stilling 
assented, yet thought they would both have much vexation from him, 
as be looked like one of your wild fellows. This did Stilling infer from 
the frank style which the student had assumed; but here be was far 
mistaken. They found, meanwhile, that this distinguished individual 
was named Herr Goethe. 

Troost whispered to Stilling, 'Here it were best one sat 
seven days silent.' Stilling felt this truth; they saf silent, therefore, 
and no one particularly minded them, except that Goethe now and then 
hurled' over (heruherw'dlzte^) a look: he sat opposite Stilling, and had 
the government of the table without aiming at it. . 

" Herr Troost was neat, and dressed in the fashion; Stilling likewise 
tolerably so. He had a dark brown coat with fustian under garments; 
only that a scratch-wig also remained to him, which, among his bag- 
wi^, he would wear out^ This he bad put on one day, and came. 
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therewith to dinner. Nobody took notice of it| except Herr Waldberg 
of Vicuna. That geutlen^n looked at him, and as he had already 
heard that Stilling was greatly taken up about religion, be begau, and 
asked him Whether he thought Adam in Paradise had worn a scratch- 
'wig) All laughed heartily, except Salzman, Goethe, and Troost, these 
did not laugh. In Stilling wrath rose and burnt, and he answered: 
* Be ashamed of this jest; stch a trivial thing is not worth laughing 
at!’ But Goethe struck in and added: *Trya man first whether he 
deserves mockery. It is devil-like to fall upon an honest-hearted person 
who has injured nobody, and make sport of him!’ 'From that time 
Herr Goethe took up Stilling, visited him, liked him, made friendship 
and brothership with him, and strove by all opportunities to do him 
kindness. Pity that so few arc acquainted with this noble man in re¬ 
spect of his heart!’* 

Here, indeed, may be the place to mention, that this noble 
man, in respect of his heart, and goodness and badness, is not 
altogether easy to get acquainted with; that innohicrable persons, 
of the maiwnilliner, parish-clerk, and circulating-library sort, will 
find him a hard nut to crack. Hear in what questionable man¬ 
ner, so early as the year 1773, he expresses himself towards Herr 
Sulzer, whose beautiful hypothesis, that ** Nature meant, by the 
constant influx of satisfactions streaming in upon us, to fashion 
our minds, on the whole, to softness and sensibility,” he will not 
leave a leg to stand on. “ On the whole^* says he, ** she does no 
such thing; she rather, God be thanked, hardens her genuine 
children against the pains and evils she incessantly prepares for 
them; so that we name him the hap{fiest man who is the strongest 
to make front against evil, to put it aside from him, and in de¬ 
fiance of it;go the road of his own will.” ‘'Man’s art in all situa¬ 
tions is to fortify himself against Nature, to avoid her thousand¬ 
fold iHs, and* only to enjoy his measiAre of the good; till at length 
he manages to include the.whole circulation of his true and fac¬ 
titious wants in a palace, and fix as far as possible'all scattered 
beauty and felicity within his glass walls, where accordingly he 
grpws ever the weaker, takes to *joys of the soul,’ and his 
powers, roused to their natural exertion by no contradiction, 
melt away into” (horresco rejerens )—“ Virtue, Benevolence, Sen¬ 
sibility!” In Goethe’s Writings, too, we all know the moral 
lesson is seldom^o easily educed as one would wishJ Alas, how 
seldom is he so direct in tendency as his own plain-spoken mo* 
eralist at Plundersweilern: « 

I. 

" Dear Christian people, one and all, 

When will you cease your sinning ? 


* SHlliitg’i Waudenchaft. Berlia and Leipzig. 1770. 
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Else can your comfort be but small^ 

Good bap scaree have beginning: 

For Vice U hurtful unto man, 

In Virtue lies his surest plan,” 

or, to ^ive it in the original words, the emphasis of which no 
foreign idiom can imitate: « 

“ Die Tugend ist das hochste Gut, , 

Das Laster Weh dm MenscheaJhui T 

In which emphatic couplet, does there not, as the critics say in 
other cases, lie the essence of whole volumes, such as we have 
read?— 

Goethe’s far most important relation in Strasburg was the ac¬ 
cidental temporary one with Herder; which issued, indeed, in a 
more permanent, though at no time an altogether intimate one. 
Herder, with mdch to give, had always something to require; 
living with him seems never to have been wholly a sinecure. 
Goethe and he moreover were fundamentally different, not to say 
discordant; neither could the humour of the latter be peculiarly 
sweetened by his actual business in Strasburg, that of undergoing 
a surgical operation on ** the lachrymatory duct,” and, above all. 
an unsuccessful one: 

** He was attending the prince of Holstein-Eutin, who laboured under 
mental distresses, on a course of travel; and had,arrived with him at 
Strasburgh. Our society, so soon as hiiJ presence there was known, 
felt a strong wish to get near him; which happiness, quite unexpectedly 
and by chance, befel me first. 1 had gone to the Inn turn Geist, visiting' 
1 forget what stranger of rank. Just at tlie bottom of the stpirs I came 
upon a man, like myself about to ascend, whom by bis look I could 
take to be a clei'gyman. His powdered hair was fastened upjnto a* ;ouad 
lock, the black coat also distingubhed him; still more a long black 
silk mantle, the end of which be bad gathSred together and stuck into 
bis pocket. This in some measure surprising, yet on the whole gallant 
and pleasing hgurc, of whom 1 had already heard speak, left me no 
doubt but it was the famed Traveller; and my address soon convinced 
him that he was known to me. He asked my name, which could be 
of no significance to him; however my openness seemed to give plea¬ 
sure, for he replied to it in friendly style, and as we stept up stairs 
forthwith showed himself ready for a lively communication. Our visit 
also was to the same party; and before separating 1 begged permission 
to wait upon himself, which, he kindly enough accorded me. I delayed 
not to make repeated use of this preferment; and was the longer the 
more attracted towards him. He had something soffit in his manner, 
which was fit and dignified, without strictly being bred. A round face; 
a fine brow; a somewhat short blunt nose; a somewhat projected, yet 
highly characteristic, pleasant, amiable mouth. Under black eye-brows, 
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a pair of coal-black eyes, which failed tiot their effect, thoagh one of 
them was wont to be red and indamed*" 

With this gifted man, by five years his senior, whose writings 
* had already given him a name, and announced the much that lay 
in him, the open-hearted disciple could manifoldly communicate, 
learning and enduring. Ere long, under that ** softish manner,” 
there disclosed itself a ** countcr-pulse” of causticity, of ungentle, 
almost noisy banfer^ the blunt nose was too often curled in an 
aduneo-siispensive manner. Whatsoever of self-complacency, 
of acquired attachment and insight, of self-sufficiency well or ill 
grounded, lay in the youth, was exposed, we can fancy, to the 
severest trial. In Herder too, as in an expressive microscosm, he 
might see imaged the whole wild world of German literature, of 
European Thought; iln old workings and mis-workings, its best 
recent tendencies and efforts; what its past and actual wasteness, 
perplexity, confusion worse confounded, was. 1m all which, more¬ 
over, the bantered, yet imperturbably inquiring brave young man 
had quite other than a theoretic interest, being himself minded 
to dwell there. It is easy to couceive that Herder’s presence, 
stirring up in that fashion so many new and old matters, would 
mightily aggravate the fonner '* fermentation;” and thereby, it is 
true, unintentipnally or not, forward the same towards clearness. 

In fact, with the hastiest glance over the then position of the 
world spiritual, we shall find that as Disorder is never wanting, 
(and for the young*spiritualhcro, who is there only to destroy Dis¬ 
order and make it Order, can least*of all be wanting,) so, at tlie 
'present juncture, it specially abounded. Why dwell on this often 
delineated Epoch? Over all Europe the reign of Earnestness 
had i\o^ wholly dwindled into (hat of Dilettantism. The voice of 
a certain modern ** closet logic,” *which called itself, and could 
not but call itself, Philo^phy, had gone forth, saying. Let there 
be darkness, and there was darkness. No Divinity any longer 
dwelt in the world; and as men cannot do without a Divinity, a 
sort of terrestrial upholstery one had been got together, and 
qamed Taste, with medallic virtuosi and picture cognoscenti, and 
enlightened letter and belles-lettres men enough for priests. To 
which worship, with its stunted formularies and hungry results, 
must the earn^t mind, like the hollow and shallow one, adjust 
itself, as best might be. To a new man, no doubt, the Earth .is al- 
• ways new, never wholly without interest. Knowledge, vrere it 
only that of degd languages, or of dead actions, the foreign ^tradi¬ 
tion of what others had acquired and done, was still to be sfiarefaed 
after; fame might be enjoyed if procureable; above all, the culi¬ 
nary and brewing arts remained in pristine completeness, their 
'results could be relished with pristine vigour. Life lumbered 
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along, better or worse, in pitiful discontent, not yet in decisive 
desperation, as through a dim day of languor, sultry and sunless. 
Already too on the horizon might be seen clouds, might be heard 
murmurs, which by and by proved themselves of an electric cha- ■ 
racter, and were to cool and clear that same sultriness in wondrous 
deluges. • 

To a man standing in the midst of Gerinan literature, and look¬ 
ing out thither for his highest good, the view was troubled perhaps 
with various peculiar perplexities. For tWo centuries, German 
literature bad lain in the sere leaf. The Luther, ** whose words 
were half battles/’ and such half battles as could shake and over¬ 
set half Europe with their cannonading, had long since gone to 
sleep; and all other words were but the niiscrablo bickering of 
(theological) camp-suttlers in quarrel over the stripping of the 
slain. Ulrich U^tten slept silent, in the little island of the 
Zurich Lake; tlif. weary and heavy-laden had wiped the sweat 
from his brow, and laid him down to rest there: the valiant, fire- 
tempered heart, with all its woes and loves and loving indigna¬ 
tions, mouldered, cold, forgotten; with such a pulse no new 
heart rose to beat. The tamer Opitzes and Flemmings of a suc¬ 
ceeding era had, in like manner, long fallen obsolete. One un- 
happy generation after another of pedants, “ rliizophagous,” 
living on roots, Greek or Hebrew; of farce-writers, gallaiit-versc 
writers, journalists, and other jugglers of nondescript sort wan¬ 
dered in nomadic wise, whither provepder waS to be had; among 
whom, if a passionate Gunther go with some emphasis to ruin; if 
an illuminated Thomasius, earlier than the general herd, deny 
witchcraft, we are to esteem it a felicity. This too, hqwever, has 
passed; and now, in manifold eii/gmatical signs, a new Time an¬ 
nounces itself. Well-born Hagedorns, munificent Gleim*s^have 
again rendered the character of Author honourable; the polish of 
correct, assiduous Rabeners and Ramlers have smoothed away the 
old impurities; a pious Klopstock, to the general enthusiasm, 
rises anew into something of seraphic music, though by raethoiis 
wherein he can have no follower; the brave spirit of a Lessing 
pierces, in many a life-giving ray, through the dark inertnes*s: 
Germany has risen to a level with Europe, is henceforth partici¬ 
pant of all European influences; nay it is now appointed, though 
not yet ascertained, that Germany is to be the leader of spiritual 
Europe. A deep movement agitates the universal mind of Ger- • 
many, though as yet no one sees towards what issue*; only that 
heavings and eddyings, confused, conflicting tendencies, work.un- 
quietly every where; the movement is begun and will not stop, 
but the course of it is yet far from ascertained. Even to the 
young man now looking on with such anxious intensity had this 
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very task been allotted: To find it a course and set it flowing 
thereon. 

Whoever will represent this confused revolutionary condition 
. of all things, has but to fancy how it would act on the most sus¬ 
ceptive and compreheusive of living minds; what a Chaos he had 
taken in, and was dimly stfuggling to body forth into a Creation. 
Add to which his so confused, contradictory, personal condition; 
appointed by a positive father to be practitioner of l4aw, by a still 
more positive mother (old Nature herself) to be practitioner of 
Wisdom, and Captain of spiritual Elurope; we have confhsiou 
enough for him, doubts economic and doubts'theologic, doubts 
moral and aesthetical, a whole world of confusion and doubt. 

^ Nevertheless to the young Strasburg student the gods had 
given their most precipus gift, which is worth all others, without 
which all others are worth nothing; a seeing eye and a faithful 
loving heart: ^ 

“ Er hatt* ein Au^e treu md klug, 

Und war ouch UebeooU genugj 
Zu schauen manches klar ui^ rein, 
l/igd toieder alles gu zu machen sem; 

Halt' auck cine Zunge die skh ergoss, 

Und Idcht und fein in Worte Jlo$s ; 

Dess t ha ten die Musen skh erfreun^ 

WoUten ihn xuni Meistersdnger vxikn."* 

A mind of all-piercing vision, of sunny strength, not made to 
ray out darker darkness, but to bring warm sunlight, all purifying, 
^11 uniting. A clear, invincible mind, and consecrated to be 
Master-singer” in quite another guild than that Niirnberg one. 

His fii%t. literary productions fall in his twenty-third year; 
Wer^r, the most celebrated of these, in his twenty-fifth. Of 
which woiiaerful Book, and its now recognized character as poetic 
(and prophetic) utterance of the World’s Deimair, it is needless 
to repeat what has elsewhere been written. This and Gotz von 
BerlichingeHf which also, as a poetic looking back into the past, 
M^as a word for Uie world, have produced incalculable effects;— 
which now, indeed, however some departing echo of them may 
lingelr in the wrecks of our own Moss-trooper and Satanic Schools, 
do at length all, happily lie behind us. Some trifling incidents at 
Wetzlaf, and tlie suicide of an unhappy acquaintance were the 
means of " crystallizing" that wondrous^ perilous stuff, which,the 
young heart oppressively held dissolved in it, into thiSj Mvbifd’ 
famous,’ and as « proved worldrmedicative Werter, He hal^'gc^ 

• l^nt Saehteni PeetUehe SendUng (Goethe’s fVerke, X^II.) ; a* beautifal piece (a 
very J^ns Sachs beatified, both in charaeter and style), which we wish ther^ was anv 
;)ossibilUy of translating. ' ■ 
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to> Wet 2 lar with an eye still to Law; which now» however, was 
abandoned, never to be resumed. Thus did he too, ** like Saul the 
son of Kish, go out to seek his father’s asses, and instead thereof 
find a kingdom.” 

With the completion of these two Works (a completion in 
every sense, for they were not only etnitted, but speedily also Re¬ 
mitted, and seen over, and left behind^, commences what we can 
specially call his Life, his activity as Man. The outward parti¬ 
culars of it, from this point where his own Narrative ends, have 
been briefly summed up in these terms: 

“ In 1776» the Heirrapparent'of Weimar was passing through Frankfort, 
on which occasion, by thd intervention of some friends, he waited upon 
Goethe. ’ The visit must have been mutually agreeable; for a short time 
afterwards the young author was invited to court; apparently to contri- 
hutc bis assistance^ various literary institutions and arrangements then 
proceeding .or comimplated; and in pursuance of this honourable c^, 
he accordingly settled at Weimar, with the title of Legationsrath, and 
the actual dignity of a place in the Collegium (Council). The connec¬ 
tion begun under such favourable auspices, and ever afterwards continued 
under the like or better, has been productive of imporjbant consequences, 
not only to Weimar but to all Germany. The noble purpose undertaken 
by the Duchess Amelia was zealously forwarded by the young Duke on 
bis accession; under whose influence, supported and directed by his new 
Councillor, this inconsiderable state has gained for itself a fairer distinc¬ 
tion than any of its larger, richer, or more warlike neighbours. By de¬ 
grees whatever was brightest in the genius/>f Germliny had been gathered 
to this little court; a classical'theatre was under superintendence 
of Goethe and Schiller; here Weiland taught and sung; in the pulpit 
was Herder; and, possessing such a four, the small town of Weimar, 
some five-and-twenty years ago, might cbdlenge the pronddbt,capital of 
the world to match it in intellectual wealth. Occupied so profil^ly to 
his country, and honourably to himself, Goethe continued riSing iu favour 
with bis Prince; by degrees a political was added to his literary trust; 
iu 1779 he became Privy Councillor; President in 17SSS; and at length 
afiec his return from Italy, where he had spent two years in varied stu¬ 
dies and observation, he was appointed Minister; a post which he oqly 
a few years ago resigned, on his final retirement from public affairs.” 

N,otable enough tliat little Weimar should, iu this particular, 
have brought back, as it were, an old Italian Commonwealth into 
tfie nineteenth century ! For the Petrarcas ^nd Bocaccios, 
though reverenced as Poets, were not supposed to have lost tbe^ 
wjits^as men; but could *be employed in the highest services off • 
the s'tftte. nc|t only as fit, but as the fittest, to discharge these. 
Very different with us, where Diplomatists and (governors can be 
picked.up-from the .highways, or choseo in the manner of blind- 
man’s-buff (the first figure you clutch, say rather that clutches 
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ffou, will make a governor); and, even in extraordinary times, it 
IS thongfat mtich if a Milton can become Latin Clerk under some 
Sulstrode Whitelock, and be called one Mr. Miltod/’ As if 
the poet, with his poetry, were no other than a pleasant moupte- 

* l^ank, with faculty of a certain ground'-and-lofty ttimblmg wMch 
would amuse; for which you must throw him a few coins, a little 
flattery, otherwise he would not amuse you with It. As if there 
were any talent whatsoever; above all» as if there were any talent 
-of Hoetry (by the consent of all ages the highest talent, and some¬ 
times pricelessly^higb), the first foundation of which were not 
even these two things (properly but one thing); intellectual 
Perspicacity, with force and honesty of Will. Which two, do 
they not, in their simplest quite naked form, constitute the very 
equipment a Man of Business needs; the very implements whereby 
oiif.busmess, from that*of the delver and ditcher to that of the 
l(^is1ator and imperator, is accomplished; as ^heir noblest con- 
:il^tration they are still the moving faculty^ the Artist and 
Pr^het! 

. ..To Goethe himself, this connection with Weimar opened the 
happiest course of life, which probably the age he. lived in could 
have yielded him. Moderation yet abundance; elegance without 
luxury or sumptuosity: Art enough to give a heavenly firmament 
to his existence; Business enough to give it a solid earth. In 
b|s multifarious duties, he comes in contact with all manner of 
men; gains eXperi/Bnee and tolerance of all men's ways. A fa¬ 
culty like his, which could*master highest spiritual problems, 
.and conquer Evil,Spirits in their own domain, was npt. likely to be 
ToUed by such when .they put on the simpler, shape of material 
4 clay. The greatest of Poets ^ also the skilful lest of Managers: 
Uie, little terrestrial Weimar trust cojmmitted to him pi;Q8|>ers; and 
•one sees with a sort of smile, in which may lie a deep seriousness, 
how the Jena Museums, University arrangements, Weimar Art-ex¬ 
hibitions and Palace-buildings, are guided smoothly cn, by a band 
which Could have worthily swayed imperial sceptres. ^The Worfif, 
could it entrust its imperial sceptres to such hands, were blesscch 
nay to this man, without th^ world’s consent given or askedf a'stiH 
higher function had been committed. But on the whole, we name 
-his external life happy, among the happiest, in thut, that a noble 
princely CourteVcould dwell in it based oii the worship, by 8pe<ii(^ 
and' practice of Truth only (for his victory, as we sain abov^ ^'s 

* complete, as almost to bide that thbre had been a strug^d), 
a^ the worldljs could praise him as the most agreeable.Af' tOejD, 
and the spiritual as the highest and clearest; but happy abbv^ uH, 
ill ihrs, that it forwarded him, as iio other could have dOkie, in his 
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inward life, the ^ood or evil bap of whipb was alone of pepba- 
nent imporjtattce. 

. Tbe inward life of Goethe, onwards from this epoch, lies nor*. 
•hly reoorded in the long series of his Writings. Of these, meaO' 
while, die great bulk of our Englisl^ world has i^wise yet got to 
such understanding and mastery, that we could, with much hope of 
profit, go into a critical examination of their •merits and charac¬ 
teristics. Such a task can stand oyer till the day for it arrive j be 
it in .this generation, or the next, or after tlio, next. What has 
been elsewhere already set forth suffices the present want, pr 
needs only to be repealed and enfoi'cedj the expositor of Ger¬ 
man things must say, with judicious Zanga in the,play: First 
recover that, then shalt thou know mope.” A glance over the 
grand outlines of the matter, and more especially under the aspect 
suitable to thes a^ ays, can alone be in place here. - 

\ikGoethf^& Works, chronologically arranged, wo sec tbisiffi^ 
all things: A mind working itself into clearer and clearer free¬ 
dom; gaining a more and more perfect dominion of its world. 
The pestilential fever of Scepticism runs through its stages: but 
happily it ends and disappears at the last stage, not in death, not 
in chronic malady (the commonest way), but in clearer, henceforth 
invulnerable health. Werter we called the voice of the world’s 
despair: passionate uncontroulable is this voice; not yet'melo¬ 
dious and supreme,—as nevertheless we at length hear it in the 
wild apocalyptic Faust: like a deatfi-song of departing worlds; 
■no voice of joyful “ morning stars singing together” over a Cre^,- 
tioii; but of red nigh-extinguished midnight stars, in spheral 
swan-melody, proclaiming: Itis^ended! * , 

What follows, in the next period, we might, for wajit of fitter 
term, cull Pagan or Etlinic in character; meaning, thereby an an¬ 
thropomorphic character, akin to thatTof old Greece and Rome. 
Wiihelm Meisterh of that stamp: warm, hearty, sunny human 
Bndeavqnir; a free recognition of .Life in its d^tb, variety and 
'majesty; as yet no Divinity recognized there. The famed Fede* 
tia» digrams are of the like OiiVEthnic tone: musical, joy¬ 
fully strong; true, yet not the whole truth, and sometimes in Uiejr 
.blunt realism, jarring on the sense* As in tips, oftener cited 
• perhaps, by a certain class of wise men, than the due proportion 
demanded: ^ ^ 

“ 'Why 80 bustleth tbe People and crieth} Would find itself victual, 
"Children too would beget, feed on the best may be*had: 

' Kigrk in thy notebooks, Traveller, this, and at home go do Ukevrise; 
Farmer reacbeth no man, make he what stretching he will.’' 

P S 
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]>oiibt, reduced into Denial, now lies prostrate under foot: the 
fire has done its work, an old world is in ashes; but the smoke 
and the fianie are bio wit away, and a sun again shines clear (^er 
the ruin, to raise therefrom a new nobler rerdure and fiowmge. 
Till at length, in tlie third or final period, melodious Reverence 
becomes triumphant; a deep all-pervading Faith, with mild voice, 
grave as,.gay, speaks forth to us in a Meisters W^anderjahre, in 
a lVest»Ostlic/ter Bivan{ in many a little Zahme Xenie, and true¬ 
hearted little rhyme, which,” it has been said, ** for pregnancy 
-and genial significance, except in the Hebrew Scriptures, you 
will nowhere match.” As here, striking in almost at a venture: 

** Like as a Star, 

. That maketb not haste, 

Xhat taketb not rest, 

^ Be each one fulfilling 

^ His god'given Hest,”* ^ 

■ .IK. » . . . .. . . . — --- --- 

* Wie doi Gettirn, 

Ohn$ Ilaftt 

< , Aber ohne Rast, 

Drehetidijedef 
Um die eigne Lnit, 

-'So stands it In the original; hereby, however, bangs a tale t 

A fact/’ says one of our fidlovv labourera in this German vineyard, '* has but now 
come to our kiwwledge, which we take pleasure and pride in stating. Fifteen English' 
men, entertaining that high conRideratiort for the good Goethe, which the labours and 
high deserts of - a long HK nsefully employed to richly merit from all mankind, have 
prvMnted hint witb a highly wrooght Seal, as ii..token of their veneration. We must 
pass over the desciiplion ot the gut, foi it would be too elaborate /' suffice it to say, 
‘that amid tasteful carving and emblematic embossing enough, stood these words en> 
graven on a gold belt, on the four sides respectively : To the German Matter; From 
Jnends tn J^gland: itiOi August 1831} f^lly, that the impression was altar encircled 
with a srrpent-of-etcrnity, and this motto: Ohne Hast Aber Ohne Rast» 

*' Itm fullowwig is the'fetfer which accompanied it: 

" Ta the, Poet G^he, on the 28(k of dugust, 1831 • 

Sir,--Atiioiig the friends whom this so interesting Anniversorycalis round you, 

■ tnaywa ' English friends,* in thought and symbolically, since persoiudly it is Impos* 

■ sible, present unrselves to oifer you our affecdonate congratulations. \Vt hope you 
wjll do us the lionour to accept this little Birtfa«Day Gift, vrbich, as a true testiaony of 
onr feelings, may not be without value. 

We said to ourselves: As it is afways the highest duty and pleasure to show reve¬ 
rence to whom reverence is due, and our chief, perhaps our only bene&ctor is he who 
act and word instiucta os' In wisdom,—so we, undersigned, feeling towards the Poet 
'Goetlic us the spiritK*ilty taught towards their spiriirtai teacher, are desirous to-et^oeta 
.that sentiment openly and in commou; for whicb end we liave determined to, sobcit 
his acceptance ot a small English gift, proceeding fiom us ali equally, on his approach¬ 
ing .birth-day; that so while the venerable man still dwells among us, soiae tiMuUorial'if 
the gratitude we Owe him, aad think the' whole world owes him, may not be wonting; 

’* And thus oUr liltle triboie, perhaps among the pureat that man conld o|^ 10 matt, 
oow-sfands in-viidble shape, and begs to bo received. May it be welcome, and-speak 
pcnnanetidy of a ntoit close relatiopi, though wide seas flow betiveen the parficf U 
“ We pray that many years may. be added.toaclife so glorious, that all -liapplgcis 
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Or this sum}! Couplet, which the reade/, if be will, ma^t substi* 
tute for whole horse*loads of Essays o/t the Ori^n of Emit a 
spiritual luaiiufactiire whicli in these enlightened times ought^ere 
now to have gone out of fashion: 

‘ ** * What shall I teach thee, the foremost thlngl* 

' Could'st teach me off my ov^n Shadow, to spiring!" '' 

Or the pathetic picturesqueness of this: 

” A rampart-hreach is every Da^, 

Which many mortals are storming; 

Fall in the gap who may,' 

Of the slain no heap is forming. 

“ Eine Bresche istjeder Tag, 

Die viele MenscMn eretiinneu; ' 

H^er da aueh^allett magt • 

DU Todten stch nimah thumen." 

In such spirit, and with eye that takes in all provinces of 
liuman Thought, Feeling and Activity, does the Poet stand forth 
as the true prophet of his time; victorious over its contradiction, 
possessor of its wealth; embodying the noblenesses of the past 
into a new whole, into a new vital nobleness for the present and 
the future. Antique nobleness in all kinds, yet woni with new 
clearness; the spirit of it is preserved and again revealed in 
shape, when the former shape and vesture had become old (as 
vestures do), and was dead and cast/orth; ffnd we mourned as if 
the spirit too were gone. This, we arc aware, is a high saying; 


any be ymn, and atreiigth given to complete your higli task, even at it has hitherto 
proceeded, like a star, without haste, vet Iritbout rest. • 

" We remaiDivSir, your friends and Servants, 

*• FotESN KN0LISIIM£](.’' 

*' I'lte wonderful old man, to wliom distant and unknown friends had paid such bu- 
mage.cuuid not but be moved nt bcntiments expressed in such terms.. We hear that he 
values the token highly, and has condescended to return the tbltowing luies for 
answer 

** Den Fvnfzeiin Enoliscjien Fbeunoek. 

IForte die Her Dicktersprieht, 

Treu, in heimiirnen Sesirken, 

) ' . IFirhen glekh, dock ueisi er nkht 

' V 06 lie in die Feme tvirken, 

Britten! htdA tie eufg^j^: 

' lltatigen Sinn, dot nun getfigelt f 
Stetig Strebmiikne Ifatt;' 

■. ' ‘ UndsowoUtlhrtdennbetiegeU! 

"‘Wei»har;d. 28 te« i<ugtttl, * Oojsthe.’^ 

(Fram'jt Uagasintt XX-U, ^7.) 
And thus, ds it chanced, was the fxict's loti blrlh^lay celebrated by an optward 
ceremony of a'peculiar kind; wherein, too, h' it to be hoped^ might lie tone iawatd 
maasing and sincerity. 
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Applicable tq no other man living, or that has lived for some two 
centuries; ranks Goethe^ not only as the highest man of his time, 
but as a man of universal Time, important for all generations— 
one of the landmarks in the History of Men. 

Thus, from our point of view, does Goethe rise on us as the 
Uniter, and victorious Recoyicilcr, of the distracted clashing ele¬ 
ments of the most distracted and divided age that the world has 
witnessed since the Introduction of the Christian Religion; to 
which old chaotic Era, of world-confusion and world-refusion, 
of blackest darkness, succeeded by a dawn of light and nobler 
“ dayspring from on high,” this wondrous Era of ours is, indeed, 
often likened. To the faithful heart let no era be a desperate 
one ! It is ever the nature of Darkness to be followed by a new 
nobler Light; nay, to produce such. The woes and contradictions 
of an Atheistic time; of a world sunk in wickedness and baseness 
and unbelief, wherein also physical wretchedness, the disorgani¬ 
zation and broken-heartedness of whole classes struggling in 
ignorance and pain will not fail: all this, the view of all tliis, falls 
like a Sphinx-question on every new-born earnest heart, a life-and- 
deatli eutanglemqnl for every earnest heart to deliver itself from, 
and the world from. Of Wisdom conieth Strength; only when 
ll^cre^ is tio vision” do the people perish. But, by natural 
vicissitude, the age of l*ersifi,agc goes out, and that of earnest 
unconquerable Endeavour must come in : for the ashes of the old 
lire will not warm men anew; the new generation is too desolate 
to indulge in mockery,—unless, perhaps, iu bitter suicidal mockery 
of itself! Thus after Voltaires enough liave laughed and snified 
at what is false, appear some Turgots to ask what is true. Wo 
to the lapd where, in these scasi.nis, no prophet arises ; but only 
censors, satirists, and embittered desperadoes, to make tlie evil 
worse; at Best but to accelerate a consunmialion, wliich in 
accelerating they have aggravated! Old Europe had its Tacitus 
and Juvenal; but these availed not. New Europe too has had 
its Mirabcaiis and Byrons, and Napoleons, and innumerable red- 
ilavning meteors, shaking pestilence from their hair; and earth¬ 
quakes and deluges, and CIiaos come again ; but the clear Star, 
day’s harbinger ( Phosphoros, the briiiger of ligkl), had not yet 
been recognised. 

That in Goetiie tlierc lay Force to educe reconcilement out of 
such contradiction ■ as man is now born into, marks him as the 
‘Strong One ol his time; the true Eflr/,*though now with quite 
other weapons than those old steel Jaf is were used to! Such jecon- 
cifement of contradictions, iiuiecd, is the task of every man : the 
weakest reconciles somewhat; reduces old chaotic elements inlp 
new higher order; ever, according to faculty and eudeavoHf^ 
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brings good out of evil. Consider now what faculty and endea¬ 
vour must belong to the highest of such tasks, which virtually 
includes all others whatsoever! The thing that was given this 
man to reconcile (to begin reconciling and leach us how to recon- * 
cile), was the inward spiritual chaos ; the centre of all other con¬ 
fusions, outward and inward: he was to close the Abyss out of 
which such manifold destruction, moral, intellectual, social, was 
proceeding. , • 

The greatness of his Endowment, manifested in such a work, 
has long been plain to all men. That it belongs to the highest 
class of human endow'ineuts, entitling the wearer thereof, who so 
nobly used it, to the appellation in its strictest sense, of Great 
Man,—is also becoming plain. A giant strength of Character is 
to be traced here; mild and kindly amU calm, even as strength 
ever is. In the midst of so much spasmodic Byronism, bellow¬ 
ing till its windpipe is cracked, how very different looks this 
symptom of strength: ** He appeared to aim at ])ushing away 
from him every thing that did not hang upon his individual will.^’ 
** In his own imperturbable firmness of character, he had grown 
into the habit of never contradicting any om. On the contrary, 
he listened with a friendly air to every one’s opinion, and would 
himself elucidate and strengthen it by instances and reasons of 
his own. All whu did not know him fancied that he thought as' 
they did; for he was possessed of a preponderating intellect, and 
could transport himself into the mental stafe of any man, and 
imitate his manner of confceiving.” * Beloved brethren, who 
wish to be strong! Had not the man, who could lake this 
smooth method of it, more strength in him than ,aiiy tceth- 
griitditig, glass-eyed lone Calo^er” you have yet fallctiMii with? 
Consider your ways; consider first. Whether you cannot d* with 
being weak! If the atiswer still prove qegativc, consider, secondly, 
what strength actually is, and where you arc to try for it. A 
certain strong man, of former time, fought stoutly at Lepanto; 
worked stoutly as Algerine slave; stoutly delivered himself fr^ni 
such working; with stout cheerfulness endured famine and naked¬ 
ness and tlife world’s ingratitude; and, silling in jail, with the oiie 
arm left him, w'rotc our joyfullest, and all but our deepest, 
modern book, and named it Don Quixote: tlii» was a genuine 
strong man. A strong man, of recent time, fights little for any 
good cause any where; works weakly as an English lord 
weakly delivers himself from such working; with weak despon¬ 
dency endures the cackling of plucked geese at St. James’s; and, 
sitting in sunny Italy, in his coach-and-four, at a distance of two 


*• WiUielm Mcislcr. Book vi. 
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thousand miles from theiii, writes, over iniiny reams of paper, the 
following sentence, with variations: Haw ever the world one greater 
or unhappier? this was a sham strong man. Choose ye.— 

Of Goethe’s spiritual Endowment, looked at on the Intellectual 
side, we have (as indeed lies in the nature of things, for moral 
and intellectual are fundam^Ually one and the same) to pronounce 
a similar opinion ; that it is great among the very greatest. As 
the first gift of all^ may be discerned here utmost Clearness, all¬ 
piercing faculty of Vision; whereto, as we ever find it, all other 
gifts aie superadded; nay, properly they are but other forms of 
the same gift. A nobler power of iusight than this of Goethe 
you in vain look for, since Shakspeare passed away. In fact, 
there is much,every way, here in particular, that these two minds 
have ill common. Shal^speare too docs not look at a thing, but 
into it, through it; so that he constructively comprehends it, can 
take it asunder, and put it together again; the thing melts, as it 
were, into light under his eye, and anew creates itself before him. 
That is to say, he is a Thinker in the highest of all senses: he is a 
Poet. For Goethe, as lor Shakspeare, the world lies all trans¬ 
lucent, all fusible (we might call it), encircled with Wonder; 
the Natural in reality the Supernatural, for to the seer’s eyes both 
become one. What aie the Hamlets and Tempests, the Fausts 
and Mignotis, but glimpses accorded us into this translucent, 
wonder-encircled world; icvelatiuns of the mystery of all myste¬ 
ries, Man’s Life as it actually is ? 

Under other secondary as'pecls, the poetical faculty of the two 
\v’iU still be found cognate. Goethe is full oi'Jigurativeness; this 
grand light-giving Intellect, as all such are,is an imaginative one,— 
and in awhile other sense than most of our unhappy linagiiiatives 
will iijRioiii^ Gall the Craniologist declared him to be a born 
Fo/A'srW/ier^popiilar uratoi), both by the figure of his brow, and 
what w'as still more decisivfi, because “ he could not speak but a 
figure came.” Gall saw what was high as his own nose reached, 

, ** High as the nose doth reach, all clear! 

What higher lies, they ask ; Is it here ?” 

A far difl'erent figurativeness was this of Goethe than popu^r 
oratory has work for. In figures of the popular-oratory kindl, 
Goethe, throLigliout his Writings at least, is nowise the most 
copious man known to us, though on a stricter scrutiny w'e may 
"find him the richest. Of your read^'-made, coloured-paper 
metaphors, such«as can be sew'ed or plastered on the surface, by 
way of giving an ornamental finish to the rag-web already woven, 
W'e speak not; there is not one such to he discovered in all his 
Works. But even in the use of genuine metaphors, that are not 
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haberdashery ornament, but the genuine new vestuie of new 
thoughts, he yields to lower men (for^xaiiipie, to Jean Paul); 
that is to say, in fact, he is more master of the common language, 
and can oftener make it serve him. Goethe’s tigurativeness lies' 
in the very centre of his being; iiianifcsts itself as the construct¬ 
ing of the inward elements of a thought, as the vital ciiibodyinent 
of it: such figures as those of Goethe you will look fur through 
all modern literature, and except here and tlibre in Shakspeare, 
nowhere find a trace of. i^gain, it is the same faculty ifi higher 
exercise, that enables the poet to construct a Character. Here 
too Shakspeare and Goethe, unlike inniiiiierable others, are 
vital; their construction begins at the heart and Hows outward as 
the life-streams do; fashioning the surface, as it were, spontane¬ 
ously. Those Macbeths and FalstafFs, accordingly, these Vausts 
and Philiiias have a verisimilitude and life that separates them 
from all other fictions of late ages. All others, in comparison, 
have moie or less the nature of hollow vizards, constructed from 
without inwards, painted like, and deceptively put in motion. 
Many years ago, on finishing our first perusal Wilhelm Meisler, 
with a very mixed sentiment in other respects, w'e could not but 
feel that here lay more insight into the elements of human natuic, 
and a more poetically perfect combining of these than in all the 
other hctioLis literature of our generation. 

Neither, as an additional similarity (for the great is ever like 
itself) let the majestic Calmness of bo^li be omitted; their perfect 
tolerance for all men and all things. This too |)roce^ds from 
the same source, perfect clearness of vision: he who compre-^ 
heiids an object cannot hate it, has already begun Jto love it. 
In respect of style, no less than of character, this caliivuess and 
graceful smooth-flowing softness is again characteiii^fic of ibotb; 
though in Goethe the quality is more complete, having been 
matured by far more assiduous study. Goethe’s style is per¬ 
haps to be reckoned the most excellent that our modern woild, 
in any language, can exhibit. “ Even to a foreigner,” says 
one, " it is full of character and secondary meauings; polished, 
yet vernacular and cordial, it sounds like the dialect of wise, 
ai^ue-mindcd, true-hearted men: in poetry, brief, sharp, 
simple and expressive: in prose, perhaps still ino:'c pleasing; for 
it is at once concise and full, rich, clear, unpretending and melo¬ 
dious ; and the sense, not presented in alternating flushes, piece ^ 
after piece revealed and withdrawn, rises before us as in conti¬ 
nuous dawning, and stands at last simultaneously complete, and 
bathed in the mellowest and ruddiest snnsliine. It brings to 
mind what the prose of Hooker, Bacon, Milton, Browne, would 
have been, had they written under the good without the bad 
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iniluciiccH of that French precision, wiiich has polished and 
attenuated, trimmed and impoverished alt modern languages; 
made our meaning clear, and too often shallow as well as clear/’ * 
Filially, as Shakespeare is to be considered as the greater na¬ 
ture of the two, on the other hand we must admit him to have 
been the less cultivated, and much the more careless. What 
Shakespeare coiiid have done we nowhere discover. A careless 
mortal, open to the* Universe and its influences, not caring strenu¬ 
ously to open himself; who, Promethens-like, will scale Heaven 
(if it so must be), and is satisfied if he therewith pay the rent of 
his London Playhouse; who, had the Warwickshire Justice let 
him hunt deer unmolested, might, for many years more, have lived 
quiet on the grtjen earth without such aerial journeys: an unparal¬ 
leled mortal. Jn the great Goethe, again, we see a man through 
life at his utmost strain: a man that, as he says himself, “ struggled 
tuughlylaid hold of all things, under all aspects, scientific or 
poetic; engaged passionately with the deepest interests of man’s 
existence, in the most complex age of man’s history. What 
Shakespeare’s thoughts oii “ God, Nature, Art,” would have 
been, especially had he lived to number four-score years, were 
curious to know: Goethe’s, delivered in many-toned melody, as 
the apocalypse of our era, are here for us to know. 

Such was the noble talent entrusted to this man; such the 
noble employment he made thereof. We can call him, once more, 
a clear and universal man;” we cafi say that, in his universality, 
^s thinker, as singer, us worker, he lived a life of antique noble¬ 
ness under.these new conditions; and, in so living, is alone in all 
Europe;* the foremost, uhom others are to learn from and follow. 
In wlfich gfeat act, or rather great Sum total of many acts, who 
shall compute what treasure of new strengthening, of faith become 
hope and vision, lies secured for all! The question, Can man 
still live in devoutness yet without blindness or contraction; in 
UKConqucrable stedfastness for the right, yet without tumultuous 
exasperation against the wrong; as an antique worthy,yet with the 
expansion and increased endowment of a modern? is no longer a 
question, but has become a certainty, and ucularly-visible facL- 
We have looked at Goethe, as we engaged to do, ** on this 
side,” and with the eyes of “ this generation;” that is to say, 
* chiefly as a world-changer, and benignant spiritual revolutionist: 
for in our present so astonishing condition of ** progress of the 
species,” such is the category under which we must try all things, 
wisdom itself. And, indeed, under this aspect too, Goethe’s Life 


* German "Romance, iv. 
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and Works are doubtless of incalculable value, and worthy our 
most earnest study; for his Spiritual Histoi y is, as it were, the 
ideal emblem of all true men’s in these days; the goal of Man¬ 
hood, which he attained, we too in our degree have to aim at; let,' 
ns mark well the road he fashioned for himself, and in the dim 
weltering chaos rejoice to find a paved way. 

Here, moreover, another word of explanation is perhaps worth 
adding. We mean in regard to the coutrovcrsy’agitatcd (as about 
many things pertaining to Goethe) about his Political Creed and 
practice, whether he was Ministerial or in Opposition? Let the 
political admirer of Goethe be at ease: Goethe was both, and 
also neither! The “ rotten white-washed (gebrechliche tUtertiwchte) 
condition of society” was plainer to few eyes than to his, sadder 
to few hearts than to his. Listen to the Kpigraminatist at Venice: 

“ To this stidiy I liken the laud, the hammer its ruler, 

And the people that plate, beaten between them that writhes; 

Wo to the plate, when nothing but wilful bruises on bniises 
Hit at random j and made, cometh no Kettle to view !” 

But, alas, what is to be done P 

“ No Apostlc-of-Liberty much to my heart ever found I; 

License, each for himself, this was at bottom their want. 

Jjiberator of many! first dare to be ScrvaJit of many: 

What a business is that, would’st thou know it, go try !” 

Let the following also be recormnended to all inordinate w’or- 
shippers of Septenniuls, Triennials, J^lective Pranchise, and the 
Shameful parts of the Con:!titntion; and let each be a little 
tolerant of his neighbour’s “ festoon,” and rejoice tliat be has* 
himself found out Freedom ,—a thing much wanted: . 

** Walls I can see tumbled down, Vails 1 see also a-building;. 

Here sit prisoners, there likewise do prisoners sit: •* * 

Is the world then itself a huge piison^? Free only the madman, 
His chains knitting still up into some graceful festoon ?” 

So that for the Poet what remains but to leave Conservative and 
Destructive pulling one another’s Jocks and ears off, as they w'iU 
and can (the ulterior issue being long since indubitable enough)^ 
nnd, for liis own part, strive clay ami* night to forward the small 
sLifieiring remnant of Productives, of those who, in true manful 
endeavour, were it under despotism or under* sansculottisni, 
create somewhat,—with whom, alone, in the end, docs the hope 
of the world lie. Go thou and do likewise I Art thou called to 
politics, work therein, as this man would have dpite, like a real 
and not an imaginary workman. Understand well, meanwhile, 
that to no man is his political constitution ** a life, but only a house 
wherein his life is ledand hast thou a nobler task than sticli 
Aoujc-pargetting and sinoke>doctoring, and pulling down of ancient * 
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rotten rat-inhabited wails, leave such to liie proper craftsman; 
honour the higher Artist', and good-humouredly say with him: 

All this is neither my coat iior my cake. 

Why till my hand with other men’s charges? 

Tlie fishes swim at ease in the lake. 

And take no tlsought of the barges." 

Goethe’s political practice, or rather no-practicc, except that 
of self-defence, is a part of his conduct quite inseparably coherent 
with the rest; a thing we could recommend to universal study, 
that the spirit of it might be understood by all men, and by all 
men imitated. 

Nevertheless it is nowise alone on this revolutionary or *pro- 
gress-of-the-Specics* side that Goethe has significance; his Life 
and Work is no painted show but a solid reality, and may be 
looked at with profit on all sides, from all imaginable points of 
view. Perennial, as a possession for ever, Goethe’s History and 
Writings abide there; a thousand-voiced “ Melody of Wisdom,” 
which he that has cars may hear. What the experience of the 
most complexly-situated, deep-searching, every way far-expe¬ 
rienced man ha% yielded him of insight, lies written for all men 
here. He who was of compass to know and feel more tliaii any 
other man, this is llie record of his knowledge and feeling. “ The 
deepest heart, the highest, head to scan” was not beyond his fa¬ 
culty ; thus, then,did he scan and interpret: let many generations 
listen, according lo their «waiit; let the generation which has no 
need of listening, and nothing iiew'to learn there, esteem itself a 
* happy one. 

To iiS( meanwhile, to all that wander in darkness and seek 
lights ak the one thing necdful,^bc this possession reckoned among 
our'choicest blessings and distifictions. Colite takm viriim; 
learn of him, imitate, ciqulate him ! So did he catch the Music 
of the Universe, and unfold it into clearness, and in authentic 
celestial tones bring it home to the hearts of men, from amid that 
soul-confusing Babylonisli hubbub of this our new Tower-of- 
J3abcl era! For now, too, as in that old time, had men said to 
themselves: Come, let us build a tower which shall reach to 
heaven; and by our steam-engines, and logic-engines, and skilful 
iiiechauisin and manipulation, vanquish not only Physical Nature, 
but the divine Spirit of Nature, and scale the empyrean itself. 
Wherefore they must needs again be .stricken with confusion of 
tongues (or printing-presses), and dispersed ,—to other work ; 
wherein also let us hope, their hammers and trowels shall better 
avail them.— 

Of Goethe, witli a feeling such as can be due to no other 
man, we now take farewell: vixit, vivit. 
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Abt. it, — Ti'agmens de Geologie et de C/imaloIogie Asiathjues. 

Par A. tie Humboldt. '2 tom. 8tro. Paris, 1831. 

In the year 18£9> the Russian government, wkh a view to coliert’ 
accurate information respecting the physical gc'ogiaphy and cli* 
matology of Central Asia, and of their vast dominions in Siberia, 
appointed Baron Humboldt and two very distinguished naturalists, 
MM. Ehrenberg and Rose, to undertake a st;jientific expedition 
to the Oural mountains, the frontiers of Chinese D/oungaria, and 
the countries bordering on the Caspian sea. From the observa¬ 
tions he was enabled personally to make in the course of this 
expedition, and the information he procured from the resident 
agents of Russia, as well as Tartars who had fre«pient occasion 
to traverse the interior countries for the purposes of commerce, 
Humboldt composed a series of Memoir*, on subjects connected 
with geography, volcanic geology, and climatology, which were 
read before the Academy of Sciences of Berlin, and the Institute 
of France, in the years 1830 and 1831. Of these Memoirs the 
work now before us is composed, and though it is only to be re¬ 
garded us a collection of notes and fragments, to be made use of 
ill a more extensive and elaborate treatise on tAe geognosy and 
physical state of the north-west portion of Asia, contemplated by 
the author, it abounds with so much novel and interesting infor¬ 
mation, that we conceive wc shall ber performing an acceptable 
service to our readers in laying an abstract of, its contents before 
them. The first Memoir, o\} the inotiutain chains and volcanos 
of the interior of Asia, was originally written in German; the 
others, on the climate of some of the Asiatic countries, and the* 
causes of the inflexion of the lso|hermal lines generally over the 
world, were composed in French. . 'Hie work is also illustrated 
by some valuable notes by iHaproth, among which af^ a descrip¬ 
tion of the Altai mountains, and the volcanos of Japan; and it is 
accompanied by an itinerary, giving the routes and distances be¬ 
tween the principal places in the interior of the continent, and a 
map, in which the positions of the mountain-chains and principal 
volcanos are laid down with much ,more accuracy, we believes 
than in any chart which has hitherto been published of these vast 
and imperfectly explored regions. 

In the appointment of this expedition, the* government - of 
Russia would seem to have been influenced by motives of a less 
disinterested nature than (he mere advancement of science. Ob- * 
serving the striking geognostical analogies that«subsist between 
the Oural formation and *thos§ of some chains of mountains in 
Brazil, and aware of the similarity, or rather the exact identity, of 

the associs)tion of certain minerals all over the earth, Humboldt 

• 
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and Englehardt, professor of mineralogy at Dorpat, had c.^pressed 
ihcir conviction that the alluvial soil of the Ourals, which already 
afforded a considerable supply of gold and platina, would also 
be found to contain diamonds. This aunouncemeut was of too 
much importance to be overlooked, and accordingly one of the 
ulnects of the expedition was to ascertain, if possible, the fact. 
With this view Humboldt and his associates were for some time 
engaged in cxainuiing the soil in the neighbourhood of lekathe> 
rinebourg with the microscope. Their researches were unsuc¬ 
cessful, but the discovery of diamonds in the Ourals was actually 
made at this very time by Count Policr and M. Schmidt, who 
accompanied Humboldt as far as Tourinsk, and had only quitted 
him three days, when, on their return to Perm, they were fortu- 
iiute enough to discover some crystals in the alluvial ground near 
Krestowosdviienski, about eight leagues to the north-east of Bis- 
serk, on the European side of the chain. In a geological point 
of view, and as confirming the recognised relations between the 
external form and interior structure of mountain ranges, the dis¬ 
covery was doubtless of considerable importance; how far it may 
contribute to giv.e a temporary accession of strength to the gigantic 
pow'er of liussia, must of course depend on the abundance of the 
mineral, and the facility with which it can be procured. 

The following is the route of the expedition. Embarking at 
Nijnei Novgorod on the Wolga, they sailed down that river to 
Kasan and the Tartar ruins of Bulgari, and thence proceeded 
through Perm to lekathel-inebourg, on the eastern side of the 
jOurals. In the course of a month’s sojourn among these moun¬ 
tains, Humboldt visited the central and northern parts of the 
chain, v^hftre gold and platina. arc found in greatest abundance. 
I’lom'Iekatherinebourg they proccc(led to 'robolsk on the [rtyche, 
and uience*1throughTara to Bernaoul on the Ob, visiting the pic¬ 
turesque lake of Kolyvan; and the rich silver mines of Schlaii- 
genberg, liiddersk, and Zyrianovski, on the south-west declivity of 
tlie Altai chain* From Kiddersk they passed through Boukhtar- 
lAinsk to the border of Chinese Dzoungaria, and obtained per¬ 
mission to cross the frontier to visit the Chinese post of Baty or 
Khoni Mailakhou, a central point of Asia to the north of Lake 
Uzaizang, and east from Paris. Beyond this point they did 
not penetrate to the south or east. Having returned to the Rus¬ 
sian post of Oust-Kamenogorsk, they proceeded along the banks ctf 
the Irtyche to Semipolotinsk and Omsk; whence, dii'ccting their 
course to the \v;^stward, and crossing the rivers lehim and Toboh 
they advanced through tiic steppe of the Khirgiz, till they reached 
the southern part of the Ourals. From Orsk, on the lak or Oural 
.river, they directed their steps to Orenburg, and thence to Sura- 
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tow, on the left bank of the Wolga, after wliich they proceeded 
to Astrakan, for the purpose of analysing the waters, and making 
a collection of the lishes of the Caspian sea. X'roni Astrakan 
the expedition returned to Moscow, through the country of the 
Pon Cossacks, Woroneje and Toula. 

On following this route on the map, it will be seen that the 
whole range of Humboldt’s personal observations extended only 
to the countries situated to the north of the Aliai mountains; the 
interesting facts, therefore, which he has detailed respecting the 
regions lying to the south of that chain rest on a difl'erent, and, 
doubtless, less unexceptionable authority, it is only, indeed, for 
a very small portion of the materials hitherto collected respecting 
the geography of Cenltral Asia that we are indebted to modern 
liiiiropeaii travellers; a great mass of iuiportant iu}brniation has, 
however, been recently published by oriental scholars, skilled in 
Chinese, Mandchou, and Mongul literature. Many of the fuels 
stated by Humboldt have been drawn from these sources by Kla¬ 
proth and Abel Itcniusat; and he professes also to have derived 
much valuable assistance from M. Gens, who, during a twenty 
years’ official residence at Orenburg, has collected a muss of im¬ 
portant materials from natives visiting that emporium of com- 
iiiercc. It is unnecessary to add that he has also availed hiiiiself 
of all the published information bearing on the subject. 

Ever since the days of Marco Polo, Asia has been an object 
of geographical interest to Europeans, and ^et at the present 
time very little is known re;^pectii)g the physical constitution of 
its interior. Its coasts and islands were explored at an early, 
period, and the courses of its principal rivers have been ascer¬ 
tained with tolerable accuracy; bpt of those vast centilil, regions, 
vaguely designated by the names of Tartary and Thibet'—'^'^hose 
barbarian hordes have at dincrent times carried desolation over 
the fairest portions of the civilized world—we have not, till of very 
late years, possessed any precise information whatever. Accord¬ 
ingly, the most vague and erroneous notions have been universally 
prevalent respecting their geographical features, and particulnily 
respecting their orography, and Uie general relief or elevation of 
the Asiatic continent. All our school books and popular treatises 
concur in representing Central Asia as a sort o^ platform, sup¬ 
ported on all sides by lofty mountain-barriers, and elevated to a 
vast height above the general surface of the globe; yet the exist¬ 
ence of a continuous tabid land in Asia, of any great extent, be- ' 
comes less jxrobable, in proportion as the interior v»f that continent 
becomes better known. In lifee manner, our common maps serve 
only to convey the most inaccurate ideas respecting the arrange- 
nieiU and distribution of the great mountain chains. Tliey abound. 
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in general willi the most extraordinary blunders, and seem to have 
been constructed on no better principle than the very absurd one 
of placing a range of nionntains on all the lines in respect of which 
the affluents or feeders of the diftereiit rivers flow in opposite 
directions. The fixation of a few principal points by astronomical 
observation has demonstrated the errors of the existing maps; 
while the barometer has aflorded an accurate measure of the gene¬ 
ral elevation of somic of the plains as well as the altitude of the 
mountain ranges, and •consequently made us acquainted with the 
first elements of the climatology of the interior of the Asiatic 
continent. 

Among the numerous reticulated groups of mountains that 
cover the suiface of Central Asia, we may distinguish four great 
chains or systems, winch lie almost in a parallel direction, 
ranging nearly from west to cast, or from south-west to north¬ 
east. These, beginning with the most northern range, are Ist, 
the Altai; 2d, the Thian-chan; 3d, the Kuen-lun; and 4th, the 
Himalaya mountains. Bet\vecn the Altai and the Thian-chan 
are comprehended the plain of Dzoungaria and the basin of the 
river Hi, which ^lls into lake Balkash; between the Thian-chan 
and Kucn-luii arc the countries of Little Bucharia or Kashgar,- 
Zerkeiid, Khotaii, the great desert of Gobi or Chamo, Tourfan, 
Khamil and Tangoiit; and, lastly, between the Kueii-luu and 
Himalaya arc Eastern and Western Thibet. A correct know¬ 
ledge of the geographical situation and extent of these four ranges 
will materially assist us in forming notion of the relative posi¬ 
tions of tlie numerous smaller groups, as well as of the general 
features and disposition of the ancient continent. 

The 4^Itai system, properly s(i called, occupies a space hardly 
extending seven degrees in longitude, though in its usual accep¬ 
tation the'Vnn Altai designates the northern boundary of a 
mountainous region stretching from the sources of the Irtyche to 
the sea of Okotsk. Its culminating or highest point lies to the 
north-west of lake Oubsa; to the east of this lake the chain 
tdkes the name of Tanguou, which it retains till it reaches 
lake Kossogol. From this place it is continued under different 
appellations till it joins the labloiinoi-Kbrebet, or ** Chain of 
Apples,*’ which stretches away to the north-cast, or in a direction 
parallel to the sea of Okotsk. The mean latitude of the chain is 
between oQP and 5 1Its name, which in Chinese is said to signify 
“ Mount of Gold,” has probably been'given to it on account of 
its great metallic riches. At present, according to Humboldt it 
produces annually 70,00() marks of silver, and IQOO marks of gold. 
Although its summit is said by the Chinese to reach the 

yet iiu part of tlie chain probably attains a greater elevation 
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than 1800 toises, or 11,500 Kiiglish feet. Tiie supposition of its 
forming the wall of a very high table>lanil is exceedingly eiTotie- 
ous. The plains in the neighbourhood of lake Dzaisang, on the 
southern side of the chain, and near its western extremity, are 
elevated only iGOO feet above the level of the sea, and the steppes 
round lake Balkasli have a still less considerable elevation. 

On our common maps two systems of mountains are laid dow'n 
under the name of Altai—the Great and Little Altai—but the 
Russians and the inhabitants of the country ar^ acquainted with 
no such distinction. Arrowsmith, who lids been followed by 
most of our modern geographers, gave the name of Great Altai 
to an imaginary chain which he represented as a continuation of 
the Thian-chaii, stretching from the east of Khamil (Hami) and 
Bar-koul to the north-east, tow'ards the sources of the lenisei, and 
lake Kossogol. If the name of Great Altai is to be preserved, it 
oqght, in Humboldt’s opinion, to be given to a chain of high 
mountains which range in a direction exactly at right angles with 
that assigned to it by Arrow'sniith, that is to say, from north-west 
to south-east, between the right bank of the Upper Irtyche and 
the leke-Aral-Noor (lake of the Steppe), dear Gobdo-Khoto. 

From the meridian of Oust Kamenogorsk the Altai system 
is prolonged towards the west, under the parallel of 49° or 50% 
by a chain of hills and low mountains stretching over an extent 
of l60 geographical leagues. This prolongation has great geo- 
gnostical interest, as it appears to have been upraised through 
a fissure, which forms the line of separation between the afHucnts 
of the Sarasou to the soutlf, and the Irtyche to the north, and 
follows the same direction through 16 degrees of longitude. On 
our ordinary maps a continuous chain of mountains is usually re¬ 
presented under the name of Alghydiii-chamo, connecting the 
Altai with the southern extretnily of the Ourals. Bj>it nonsuch 
chain exists. The actual range of low ^ills is neither continuous, 
nor does it extend to the Ourals, but terminates abruptly under 
the meridian of Svermogovloskoi, about 10 degrees to the east of 
the latter chain. Isolated hillocks of five or six hundred feet, 
and groups of little mountains, rising boldly to the height of a 
thousand or twelve hundred feet, de<!'eive the traveller not accu§- 
tomed to estimate the irregularities of ground, and, when viewed 
from a distance, give that appearance of continuity which has led 
geographers into the error we have here alluded to. 

At the point where this range of low hills terminates, there ^ 
commences a very remarkable region of little lakes, comprising 
the groups of Balek-koul and Koum-koul, which seems to indicate, 
at a remote era, the existence of a great mass of water in the in¬ 
terior of Siberia, communicating with the lakes Aksakal and 
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Aral. It extends to the iiorth-e*ast, between tlie rivers Tobol 
and Ichini, and may be traced eastward beyond Omsk throng the 
steppe of Baraba, thence to Sourgout beyond the Ob, throng the 
countiy of the Ostiaks of Berezov, and even to the marshy coasts 
of the Frozen Sea. Tlie geognostic appearances of this tract render 
it highly probable that it has formerly been entirely covered by a 
mass of water, of which the Caspian and lake Aral are the most 
considerable remaining portions. The Chinese also preserve a 
tradition of the existence of a salt lake in the interior of Siberia, 
which traversed the* course of the lenisci; and Humboldt ob*- 
served that, at present, through the effects of cultivation, the dry 
land is constantly gaining on the marshes and lakes of the steppe 
of Baraba. The salt plain which surrounds the oasis of Hami, 
is expressively called by the Chinese the Dned up Sea, (Han-hai). 

The second great clmin of mountains, called in Chinese Thian- 
chan, and in Tiirki Tengri-'tugh, (both appellations signifj^g 
the Celestial Mountains,) runs from west to east, nearly along 
the 4$ld parallel of north latitude. The culminating point of the 
chain is probably to be found in the mass of mountains celebrated 
under the name of Bokhda-Oola (Holy Mountain), situated 
about 88 degrees to the east of the meridian of Paris. Pallas 
gives the name of Bokhda to the whole chain, and Arrowsmith 
confers the same name on a portion of his imaginary Great Altai. 
From Bokhda>Oola, the Thian-chan stretches eastward towards 
Bar-koul, beyond which its elevation suddenly falls to the level of 
the elevated deserl; of Gobi, but after an interruption of about 
10 degrees of longitude, another 0113*10 appears, that of the Gadjar 
*or ln>chan, which follows the same direction from west to east, 
and which Humboldt regards as a prolongation of the Thian>chaii. 
Aboi^ ftiur degrees to the west'of Pekin, the In-chan is connected 
with •the Ta-hang-chan, or showy Wuntain, and to the north of 
this city with the mountains of Mongolia, which extend even to 
the northern frontier of the peninsula of the Corea. In a westerly 
direction the Thian-chan is prolonged to the neighbourhood of 
^markand. A part of the chain, to the north of Kashgar, is 
celebrated in the Memoirs of Baber under the denomination of 
the Mouz-tagh; to the west of this it assumes the name of Asfe- 
rah and Ak-tagh. 

The third gfeat system of parallel mountains is the Kuen- 
■ lim, which runs nearly along the 35th parallel of latitude. A 
• part of this range, under the meridian* of about 72 degrees east 
from Paris, is (ailed the Thsoung-ling, or Blue Mountains, and 
forms the southern extremity of thd Bolor, or Belut-tagh, a trans« 
verse chain which follows the direction of the meridian through 
nearly ten degrees of latitude. From the Bolor the chain of the 
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Kuen>1un extends in an easterly direction towards the sources of 
the Hoang-ho, and it penetrates even into the Ciicn-si, a province 
of Chinn. That part of Asia, however, M'hich it traverses, is very 
little kno.\vD, and we have as yet no observations, either of the 
mean height of the chain, or of its principal summits. Between 
the Kuendun and Thian-chan, and between the 90th and l(X)th 
degree of east longitude, there are two ranges of mountains run¬ 
ning in the same direction, the Nanchan, or Klnlian-chan, a little 
to the north of lake Khoukhounor, and the Tangoiit, which forms 
the northern boundary of the desert of Gobi. 

The last and best known of the four great chains is the Hima¬ 
laya. The general direction of this system is from north-west to 
south-east; it is consequently inclined at a considerable angle to 
the Kuen-lun, with which it unites betweeivKashmir and Fyzabad. 
F^lowing this range, to the east we tiiid it forming the northern 
boundary of the English territory in Hindostaii, of the kingdoms 
of Assam and Ava, and penetrating to the Chinese province of 
Yun-nan. It then takes a direction to the north-east, and ad¬ 
vances in a series of snowy peaks to the eastern ocean, opposite 
the island of Formosa, which indeed may be regai'ded as the ter¬ 
mination of the chain. The mountains of this island are covered 
with snow during a great part of the year, indicating in that lati¬ 
tude an elevation exceeding 12,000 feet. To the west of the 
Bolor, the united chains of the Himalaya and Kucn-lun form the 
range of the Hindoo-kho, which Hignboldt tegards as a conti¬ 
nuation of the Kuen-lun, though it is generally considered as a 
prolongation of the Himalaya. After following the direction of • 
the parallel through five or six degrees, this range inclines to the 
north-west, and, passing betweeft the plateau of Iran end the 
Caspian, is at length lost in the province of Adzerbai^an, about 
45 degrees to the east of Paris. If, J;herefore, we regard the 
Hindoo-kho as a continuation of the Himalaya, the last will form 
a continuous system, extending from the west of Persia to the 
eastern sea, or through 73 degrees of longitude. Some of th^ 
summits of this stupendous range are known to have a greater 
elevation than any other points on*the surface of the earth. 
Djavahir, on the western side of the country of Nepaul, attains 
the altitude of 4026 toises, or 25,746 feet; while* Dhawalaghiri, 
on the eastern side of the same country, rises to the enormous 
height of 4390 toises, or 28,096 feet above the level of the sea. 

Between the first and second systems the couytry is enclosed 
on the eastern side b)' the Khing-khan-oola, a range which 
stretches between the Altai and the Thian-chan, in the direction 
of north-north-east, beyond the meridian of Pekin. On the 
western side, towards Tchoui, Sarasou, and the lower Sihoun, it * 
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is entirely open. Exactly the reverse of this is the case with the 
country between the Tluuti-clian and Kuen-lun« which is open on 
the eastern side, but strikingly enclosed on the west by the trans*- 
verse chain of the Bolor. This chain strikes off from the Kuen- 
lun at right angles, and, following the direction of the meridian, 
pierces through the Thiaq-chan to the north>west of Kashgar, 
and extends to the Alatau, another chain running from west to 
east between the lakes Balkash and Issikoul. The intermediate 
^ace between the Kuen-lim and the Himalaya, comprehendiug 
Thibet and Katchi, is covered with mountains so closely grouped 
together as to form an almost continuous plateau or table land. 
Its general elevation is great, but, as might be anticipated, very 
unequal. The mildness of the winters and the cultivation of the 
vine in the gardens of Jl’lassa in Eastern Thibet, under the pa- 
rallel of 29° 4(/, indicate, as Humboldt remarks, the existence.of 
deep valleys and circular depressions. 

We have considered it necessary to enter into the above details, 
at the risk of being thought tedious, for two reasons: first, 
because it would be difiicult to trace, on any of our common 
maps, the pacallelism which Humboldt has signalized; and 
second, because the subject has an interest altogether independant 
of the question of geographical position. It is an opinion now 
entertained, almost universally, by the most distinguished geolo¬ 
gists, that the great mountain chains have been upraised from 
the bowels of the earth subsequently to the stratification and 
consolidation of the exterior crust. ^ Now if we admit this theory, 
it w'iil follow as a natural consequence, that the melted matter 
extruded by a force acting from below would carry along with it 
the consolidated strata, M'hich ^would thus obtain an inclined posi- 
tiotv'anc^ form a covering to the,flanks of the new mountain. 
The nature of the strata which cover the sides of a mountain 
chain will therefore indicate the state of the surface at the epoch 
when the elevation took place; and hence, since geologists are 
able to assign certain relations, in respect of age or priority of 
formation, among the different stratifications, we are enabled, by 
^he same means, to determine the relative ages of the mountains. 
But it is extremely remarkable that those chains which are 
covered by strata, or sedimental deposits, belonging to the same 
era of formation, are generally found to range in a direction 
parallel to the same great circle of the sphere; and this relation 
between the direction of the mountain ebains^ and the nature of 
their coveriiiglias been found to liold good in so many instances, 
that some geologists of distinguished name do not hesitate to 
rank it among the principles of their science, and to regard the 
parallelism of difi'erciit chains as a distinctive character of syn- 
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ckronous elevation. According to tliis theory, wiiicli was first 
broached by Elic de Beaunioiit, and which Humboldt thinks the 
phenomena of the Asiatic continent tend to support, the four 
great parallel chains of Central Asia must have had a contcmpo> 
raneous formation, while the transverse ranges of the Oural, the 
Bolor, the Ghauts of Malabar, and the Khiug>khan, have been 
elevated at a subsequent and probably*a very different epoch. In 
the present state of geological knowledge, the hypothesis of Beau¬ 
mont cannot be admitted to rest on hriii or .tenable grounds; yet 
it cannot be disputed that even iu the position of the different 
mountain-chains, and without any reference to the materials of 
which they are constituted, we have abundant evidence that the 
earth has only attained its present form through a succession of 
revolutions caused by the action of internal forces. 

Though Asia undoubtedly presents a greater mass of elevated 
Idhd than any of the other quarters of the world, Africa not ex¬ 
cepted, yet all the facts that bear on the subject concur in prov¬ 
ing that the notions prevalent respecting its general elevation 
have been greatly exaggerated. A large portion of the interior 
of the continent, however, still remains unexplored by European 
travellers; and even in regard to those parts wliere it is easy of 
access, there is a great want of good barometrical observations. 
On this head we have to regret that numberless opportunities of 
acquiring authentic information have been lost to science through 
the ignorance or indifference of our own,country men. The 
routes from liindostaii to Eyropc arc'travelled annually by Eng¬ 
lish officers, generally men of active habits, and suiliciently eager 
to distinguish themselves by scientific pursuits; but from bein^ 
unaccustomed to the use of phijosophical instruinenle, it unfor¬ 
tunately happens, most frequently, that when they arc thrown 
into situations favourable for making observations, tlli^ arc*eithcr 
unprovided with the means, or incapable of turning them to any 
good account. From this general charge there arc indeed some 
splendid exceptions; but it cannot be denied, that in many cases 
the activity and talents of our travellers are expended in col¬ 
lecting useless details lespecting thcpiaimers of barbarian hordgs, 
or in loose descriptions of the appearance and aspect of the different 
countries through which they pass. It is but seldom that tiiey are 
aware of the importance of measuring the heigfit of a mountain 
or the elevation of a plain, and still more seldom that they can 
perform the operation with any tolerable degree of accuracy;' 
hence it happens that the ^mosl important iiaforniation,—that 
which regards the physical condition, the climate, and the natural 
history of a country,—is often entirely overlooked. May we not 
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hope that the time is not far distant, when physical geography, 
and the art of observing generally, will occupy a mure important 
place in our national system of instruction? ^ 

On the northern side of the Altai range, and indeed over the 
Mrhole northern extremity of Europe and Asia, the elevation of 
the ground is very inconsiderable. From the plains of Brabant 
one may pass, from west to east, to the steppes which border the 
western declivity of the Altai and Chinese Dzoungaria—from the 
Scheldt to the lenisei—over 80 degrees of longitude, without 
meeting with a single elevation exceeding 1200 or 1300 feet. 
Of late years a great number of barometrical measurements have 
been made on the frontiers of Chinese Dzoungaria, the banks of 
the upper Irtyche, and the plains bordering on lake Dzaisang, 
in countries situated on the southern side of the Altai range. The 
mean of these observatious gives to this district, and to a great 
part of the immense steppe of Kirghiz, an elevation scarcely ex¬ 
ceeding 1300 or l600 English feet above the level of the sea, 
and consequently not greater than that of the lake of Constance or 
the city of Munich. Of the countries lying to the south of the 
Kuen-lun, w'e hqve a very imperfect knowledge; but the platfoim 
of Persia, which extends from Teheran to Shyraz, and from which 
the two great chains of the Kucii-lun and Himalaya proceed, is 
estimated by Fraser^' to have a mean elevation of about 3500 
feet.f In the immense longitudinal valleys which separate the 
principal mountain-uhains, there are extensive tracts of country 
which are considerably depressed bulow the general level of the 
plains. It is worthy of remark that the countries situated be- 
twen the Kuen-lun and Thian-chan have a general inclination from 
west to east, occasioned, apparently, by the upraising of the great 
transvCTse chain of the Bolor; while the valley of Dzoungaria, 
between tbe*l'hian-chan and the Altai, is inclined to the west, 
the transverse ridge in this'ease being situated at the eastern ex¬ 
tremity of the valley. 

From a comparison of all the observations we possess on the 
configuration and elevation of the Asiatic continent, it results that 
the central region, between the parallels of 30" and 50", and be¬ 
tween the meridians of the Bolor and lake Baikal, contains a vast 
exthnt of country;of which the elevation probably does not exceed 


* Narrative of a Journey into Khorasan, Loudon, 1825. 

t It may be interesting to compare these elevations with those of some of the most 
extensive table lands ok Europe. The interior of Russia, round Moscow, has an eleva¬ 
tion of 480 feet above the level of the sea; the plains of Lombardy, 510 feet; the pla¬ 
teau of Soabia, 960; of Auvergne, 1110; of Switzerland, 1400; of Bavaria, 1660; of 
Spain, 2240.-~p. 89; 
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that of the plains of Bavaria, Spain, and the Mysore. There is 
every reason to suppose that plains of tlie'sanie order of elevation 
as those of Quito and Zitiaca occur only, if they occur at all, in 
the bifurcation formed by the junction of the Himalaya and Kuen- 
lun, in the group of mountains surrounding lake Khoukhounor, 
and in Gobi to the north-west of the Ifi-chan. 

The most singular feature in the form of the Asiatic continent, 
and one of the most remarkable on the surface* of our globe, is 
the depression of a very considerable portion of the north-west of 
it below the level of the sea. Between the Kouma, the Don, 
the Wolga, the lak, the Obtehey-syrt, Lake Aksal, and the 
Lower Sihoun, and along the Araoo, the wdiolc country, including 
a space exceeding 18,000 square leagues, is depres^d below the 
general lev^ of the surface of the earth, find forms as it were an 
immense basin, tlie lowest part of which is occupied by the Cas¬ 
pian sea and Lake Aral. The surface of the Caspian is 520 feet 
below the level of the Black Sea, and that of Lake Aral 203 feet; 
the latter having been found, by the recent measurement of MM. 
Duhamcl and Anjou, to be 117 feet above the level of tlie Cas¬ 
pian. Since the barometrical observations of Pifrrot and Engle 
hardt, it has been known that the Caspian occupied a low'cr level 
than the Black Seabut till of late years the great extent of 
country existing under the same singular circumstances was not 
suspected, nor did the phenomenon attract all the attention it 
deserves. Numerous observations have recently been made to 
ascertain the precise extent and geological features of the con¬ 
cavity, and we may expect to be soon put in possession of full * 
and satisfactory information, thc^Acadeiny of Sciences of St. 
Petersburgli having ordered, at the instance of Humboldt, an 
extensive series of barometrical soundings to be made, \^ith a 
view to determine the position of a geodctical line embracing all 
the points exactly on a level with the ocean. Humboldt regards 
this great concavity of the ancient world as a geological phe¬ 
nomenon, intimately connected with the elevation of the neigl»- 
bouring mountains of the Caucasus^ the Hindoo-kho, and th^ 
plains of Iran and Central Asia. The elevation of these enor¬ 
mous masses through the consolidated crust of the earth would 
easily account for the subsidence of so extensi^Te a portion of 
country. Similar instances of subsidence arc found on a smaller 
scale in the deep lakes of Switzerland, and it is probable the sur- ' 
face of our planet would afford numerous othcr% if it were pos¬ 
sible to remove alluvial deposits and tertiary coverings from the 
low districts. Throughout the whole extent of the concavity, 
traces of igneous action are abundant, especially in the neigh-^ 
bourhood of the Caspian, where the appearances of volcanic' 
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agency arc so numerous that Humboldt denominates the w^le 
country a pays-crathe, -comparing it with tiie great concavities 
of the lunar surface, whicli, in point of extent, resemble the king¬ 
dom of Hungary rather than the cones and craters of our own 
volcanos. But to whatever epoch its formation may be referred, 
it has unquestionably paeceded that of the elevation of the 
Oural mountains. These may be traced in an uninterrupted 
course through thb ancient formations, from the plain of Gouber- 
linsk to the Oust Oifrt, between lake Aral and the Caspian; now 
it is impossible to conceive that a chain whose general height is-so 
inconsiderable would not have entirely disappeared^ if its eleva¬ 
tion had not been posterior to the great convulsion which left so 
extensive a concavity. 

But the traces of volcanic action in Central Asia are not con- 
lined to the low regions bordering on the Caspian; they extend 
over a very large portion of the interior of the continent, embracing 
almost the whole of Chinese Tartary, and on account of the pecu¬ 
liarities of tlieir position, olfer to the geologist a subject of very 
interesting speculation. On this subject Humboldt has collected 
a mass of important infurniatiou, which throws a new light on 
the general theory of volcanic action. 

When we consider the wide distribution of volcanic phenomena 
over the earth, their perfect resemblance, and their evident con¬ 
nection with each other, they become the most interesting, as 
well as the most*- instruqjlive, of all geological studies. The 
vast range of the Andes, from Ghili to the north of Mexico, 
>is only an uninterrupted chain of volcanos. On the maritime 
coasts, and among the luimerons islands of the ancient continent, 
there are several volcanic bands of iuiroense extent. One com¬ 
prehends tjl\e long chain of the Sunda islands, and, stretchiug to 
the north, embraces the groups of the Moluccas and Philippines. 
Another extends from Formosa through the chains of the Loo- 
tchcou, the Japan, and the Kurilian isles, to the peninsula of 
Kamtchatka. A third extends fiom the Caspian sea westw'ard, 
to the Azores, embracing Italy and the volcanic regions of the 
sbuth of Europe. The whole intertropical region of the Pacific 
ocean is described by Professor L^ell as ** one vast theatre of 
igneous action/' Now the cause of phenomena so widely dis¬ 
persed must be one which is not confined to any particular zone 
or region. The centres of volcanic action are evidently situated 
at great depths^ if they were situated near the surface, or at the 
depth of only a few miles, we might witness volcanos distributed 
in disconnected groups, but not in continuous chains, extending 
over a fourth of the whole circumference of the globe. In a former 
•number of this Review, (No. XVI.) we gave an abstract of the ex- 
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perimental facts collected by Cordier, and of the arguments 
adduced by Fourier, in support of that hypothesis which supposes 
volcanic action to be a consequence of the gradual cooling and 
consolidation of the earth. All the new facts which have been 
made known respecting the interior of Asia, corroborate the argu¬ 
ments already adduced in support o^ this theory, which appears 
to be daily finding more favour with geologists. Even those who 
reject the proposition of the general fluidity of the interior of the 
earth, admit, without hesitation, the existence of enormous masses 
of liquid mutter at great depths. The phenomena, indeed, render 
the admission inevitable, and prove that a regular communication 
of heat is preserved between the central parts of the eai th and the 
surface. This communication is kept up by meane of numerous 
solfataras, which evolve gases of the same nature as volcanos, 
and operate as vents to convey away the gases generated in the 
subterranean regions; by hot springs and fissures, which abound 
in tracts where earthquakes are frequent; and hy stufa^, as the 
Italians term them, through which steam, having a temperature 
frequently above the point of ebullition, is emitted for ages with¬ 
out interruption.* It must be admitted that all the phenomena 
here enumerated, and indeed all that can by possibility be ob¬ 
served, prove only the local existence of great heat and melted 
lavas in the bowels of the earth; but when we consider the 
frequency of their occurrence, and their perfect similarity even 
in the most remote situations, it is iippossiblh to doubt that they 
proceed from a general, and* not from a local or partial cause. 

While geologists were acquainted with no other active vol¬ 
canos than such as are situated, like those of Europe^ the Andes, 
and the Asiatic islands, at a sfnall distance from the'Oj^caii, it 
appeared a plausible theory'that the proximity of great masses of 
salt water is indispensable to the maintenance of volcanic action. 
Some of the volcanos of Asia, however, at present in active 
operation, are situated at such distances from the sea, or any 
considerable body of water, that they plainly require a diiferpnt 
explanation. Humboldt properly remarks that the proximitv of 
active volcanos to the sea (a fact that must be admittea in 
general) is less a consequence of the chemical action of water on 
inflammable metallic bases, than of the configumtion of the crust 
of the globe, and the diminished resistance which is offered in 
the vicinity of inaritime*basins, to the issue of elastic fluids, and 
materials in fusion, from the interior of the^earth. Volcanic 


* Geology, vol. i. p. 469. On this subject the readers may also consult 

Dr. nibbert’s interesting recent work ** On the Extinct Volcanos of the Basin of 
Nenwied.'' 
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phenonietra may be manitcsted wherever it happens that a fissure 
has been made, by ancient revolutions, in the exterior crust of 
the earth; but when an eruption takes place in the interior of an 
elevated continent, a very unusual concourse of circumstances 
must occur, in order to preserve a permanent communication 
between the interior of the globe and the atmosphere. 

The principal scat of volcanic action in the interior of Asia is 
in the second range of mountains, or the Thian-chan, tfie whole 
northern declivity of which presents volcanic phenomena. ' The 
most remarkable volcano in this chain is the mountain called in 
Turki Echikbach, and in Chinese Pe-chan, or White Moun¬ 
tain, an appellation which may be derived either from the cir¬ 
cumstance of *its rising to the region of perpetual snow, or be¬ 
cause its surface present! a whitish appearance, from its being 
covered with muriatic efflorescences. According to the reports 
of the Chinese, it vomits forth lire and smoke without intermission. 
On account of its central position, and great distance from the 
sea, this volcano is an object of peculiar interest to the geologist. 
It is situated a little to the cast of Aksou, the longitude of which, 
as determined by’tlie missionaries, is 70‘® 47' east of Paris. Its 
distance from the Caspian Sea is about 300 geographical leagues, 
or 1400 English miles; from the Arctic Sea 1280 miles; from the 
Pacific 1750 miles; from the Indian Ocean 1540 miles; and from 
the lake Aral 1050 miles. But it ought to be remarked, that 
though the distance of this volcano from any of the great oceans 
is between 1400 and ISOO English miles, there arc some lakes 
oT no inconsiderable magnitude at a much smaller distance. In 
particular, lake Issi-koul, or Hot Lake, (itself a volcanic pheno¬ 
menon,) which is situated between two and three degrees to the 
south bf lak& Balkasli, is only about 200 miles distant from the 
Pc-chan. The length of the Issi-koul is between 80 and 84 miles, 
and its breadth about 25 or 30 ; its surface is consequently about 
twice the extent of that of the lake of Geneva. 

Of the present state of this mountain we have no very authentic 
or particular description. Il^mboldt’s account of it has been 
derived from notices extracted from the Chinese histories by 
Klaproth and Abel Remusat, and from these it appears incon¬ 
testable that in tlie first century of our era, the mountain was an 
active volcano, in the strictest sense of the word, vomiting forth 
torrents of lava. At present it would appear to be rather a sol- 
fatara. For a loug time it has ceased to eject lava, but it pro¬ 
duces amnioiiiacal salt (the salt of tartar of commerce) in such 
abundance that the inhabitants of the country often pay their 
tribute to the Emperor of China in that commodity. Humboldt 
gives the following extract from a Description of Central Asia, 
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published at Peking in 1777. * The province of Koutchi pro¬ 
duces copper, saltpetre, sulphur, and -aiumoniacal salt. This 
last substance is brought from an aumioniacal mountain (the 
Pe>chan) to the north of .the city of Koiitche, which is full of 
caverns and crevices. In spring, in summer, and in autumn, these 
caverns are filled with fire, so that during tlie night the mountain 
appears as if it were illuminated with thousands of lamps. No 
person can then approach it. It is only in winter, when the great 
quantity of snow has extinguished the fire, that the natives collect 
the aninioniacal salt, and for this purpose they strip themselves 
entirely naked. The salt is found in the caverns under the form 
of stalactites, which renders it difticultto be detached.”—p. 108. 

On the southern side of the Thian-chan, and about 600 miles 
to the cast of Pe-chan, we find the volcano of Tourfan, or 
Ho-tcheou, from which ascends a perpetual column of smoke, 
accompanied during the night by a flame similar to that of a 
torch. At this place the ammoniacai salt is so abundant that it 
is not merely found as a sedimental deposit from vapours; a 
greenish liquid is collected in the cavities, which, on being boiled, 
yields the salt in the form of chrystals, of a great whiteness, and 
of perfect purity. About 140 miles to the west of the meridian of 
Uo-tcheou, on the north side of tlie Thian-chun and near the 
foot of the gigantic Bokhda-Oola, is situated the great solfatara 
of Ouroumtsi, wiiich is upwards of five leagues or 24 miles in 
circiirnfcrence. Snow never lies on tius place in winter, but it has 
the appearance of being filled with cinders. If a stone is thrown 
into the basin, fiaincs arise accompanied by a black smoke, which* 
is not dissipated for a considerable space of time. • 

Phenomena of the same kind occur even at a considerable dis- 
stancefrom the Thian-chan. About 200 miles to the north dfOn- 
roumtsi, in a plain contiguous to the river Khobok, which falls into 
the little lake Darlai, a hill arises, whose sides, though it emits no 
smoke, arc very liot, and which yields the ammoniacai salt 
in considerable quantities. In fact, although the Pe-chan, 
Ho-tcheou, Ouroumtsi, and Khobok are the only four places yet 
knov/n in the interior of Asia, whi^i afford at the present lime 
well authenticated instances of volcanic phenomena, one half of 
the longitudinal valley, situated between the Thiftii-chau and the 
Altai, abounds with marks of igneous action, but to the north of 
lake Darlai it becomes more feeble. Rocks of igneous origin, ' 
trachytes for example, were found by Humboldt even on the 
south west declivity of the ‘Altai. In the volcanic territory, 
which extends over a surface of 2,600 geographical square leagues, 
earthquakes, the usual concomitants of volcanic eruptions, are 
frequent and violent. The city of Aksou was entirely destroyed 
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by a commotion of this kind about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. In the month of February, 1829, Irkoutsk suffered much 
from earthquakes, and in the following April shocks W'ere felt at 
Riddersk, and most sensibly at the bottom of the mines. Beyond 
this place, however, the circle of commotion does not extend. 
Farther to the west, in the plains of Siberia, between the Altai and 
the Oural, and along the whole range of the Oural, no earth(]^uake 
has been experienced. It would seem as if part of the Altai was 
comprehended within'^ the circle of commotion of the Thian-chan, 
and that the shocks felt in the neighbourhood of the former-chain 
proceed from two distant centres, namely, the volcanic territory of 
Thian-chan, and the mountains surrounding lake Baikal. 

We have already alluded to the volcanic nature of the great 
depression of the north-west of Asia. The Caspian Sea appears 
to be surrounded by a volcanic territory. On the eastern side 
hot springs burst forth at Soussac, in the Karatau mountains, 
near the city of Turkestan. On the soutli and west sides two 
volcanos arc still in activity,—Demavend, which is visible from 
Teheranj and Seiban Dagh, which is covered with vitreous lava. 
The chain of the Caucasus abounds with trachytes, porphyries, 
and thermal spriugs. Numerous mud volcanos appear on the 
isthmus between the Caspian and Black Sea. On the 27th of 
November, 1827, at the village of lukmali, in the territory of 
Bakou, about three leagues west from the shores of the Caspian, 
violent earthquake^ and ngises were followed by an eruption of 
ffames and stones. A space extending 1280 feet in length and 
^60 feet in breadth, burned without interruption during tweuty- 
seveu hours, and was raised above the level of the neighbounng 
country.' After the ffames vver6 extinguished, columns of water 
were <t)bsew£d to gush forth, which continue to flow at the present 
time. 

The Memoirs contained in the second volume of Humboldt’s 
w/^rk relate to the climatology of Asia, and the general causes of 
the inffexion of the isothermal lines. They may be considered as 
forming a supplement—rendered necessary by the data which 
have been collected from recent observations and experiments in 
the interior of ^sia .—to the Essay on Isothermal Lines, pub¬ 
lished by the same author in the third volume of the Memoires 
d'Arcneil; and to that on the Limit of Perpetual Snow in the 
Himalaj^a Mountains and the Equatorial Regions, whicli ap¬ 
peared ill Vol. AlV. of the Annaks de Chimic et de Fhystqwe. 

In its most general acceptation, the word climate embraces 
not only the temperature of a country, and the phenomena which 
depend on the distribution of heat, but all those modiffcations of 
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■the atmosphere by which our organs are sensibly aft'ected. Among 
these are its state in respect of humidity,; variations of barometric 
pressure; changes of electric tension; the purity of the atmosphere, 
or admixture of gaseous emanations; the tranquillity of the air, 
or the effects of winds; and the general clearness and serenity of 
the sky;—all of which exercise an influence* nut only on the de- 
velopemcut of organic tissues in the vegetable world, but also on 
the ensemble of moral sensations experienced* by mankind in the 
different zones and regions of the earth. Few of these modifica¬ 
tions can be determined otherwise than by a lung series of atten¬ 
tive observations, such as have yet been made at only a very few 
parts of the earth's surface; and hence, though we know with 
considerable precision the general circumstances which modify 
the distribution of heat, we are still very^ imperfectly informed re¬ 
specting the influence of local causes of perturbation, or deviations 
from that mean state which would be attained if the surface of the 
earth were perfectly regular, and its power of absorbing and emit¬ 
ting heat and light were every where the same. The laws of cli¬ 
matology, like those of astronomy, have their numerical elements; 
but unfortunately these elements are so imperjectly determined, 
that the science can yet be considered as only in its infancy. 

Europe and Asia are strongly contrasted with each other in re¬ 
spect of many of the circumstances which most powerfully affect 
their climatology. Europe, in a general view, may be regarded 
as a peninsular prolongation of the ancient continent, broken and 
intersected by numerous arms of the‘ocean and inland seas. The 
predominating winds are from the west, and these, for the who\p 
of the western portion, are sea winds, greatly softened by coming 
ill contact with a mass of water,*of which the superficial tempera¬ 
ture, even in the month of January, under the mean pat*||llels of 
45 or 50 degrees, does not fall below 48® and 51° of Fahrenheit’s 
scale. Europe also enjoys the advantage of being placed directly 
to the north of an immense tract of tropical laud (Africa and 
Arabia), which by its diurnal radiation produces effects extremely 
different from an equal superficies of ocean. Masses of heafted 
air are constantly rising in curreiitt from the arid sandy siirfiice 
to the higher regions of the atmosphere, and then impelled to¬ 
wards the colder countries of the north. On i^ northern side the 
cu'cunistances are uot less unfavourable to the accumulation of ex¬ 
treme cold. A very small portion of land is placed beyond the 
polar circle, and the wfiole northern extremity is separated from 
the polar ice by a zone of qpen sea, the temperature of which is 
greatly higher than that of a contiiientai country under the same 
latitude. Even in winter, the polar ice does not extend south¬ 
ward beyond Bear fsland, under the 75th parallel; and in the 
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coldest seasons the navigator can advance without interruption to 
the southern promontory of Spitzbergcii. The comparatively 
high temperature of the sea on the north of Europe is chiefly to 
be ascribed to the direction of the great oceanic valley wWh 
separates Europe from Anxerica, and the existence of the gulf 
stream, which conveys a portion of the temperature of the Gulf 
of Mexico into the polar seas. 

Almost all the <circuiiistanccs which contribute to give a mild 
climate to Europe are reversed in the case of Asia. Its northern 
boundary extends beyond the parallel of 70®, and between the 
mouths of the lencsei and the Lena it reaches even to 73®. In 
every part it attains the winter limit of the polar ice, and only a 
very narrow zone of water is interposed between the ice and land 
during the short summer enjoyed in these high latitudes. The 
north winds, unobstructed by any chain of mountains, blow with 
unmitigated severity over an icy plain, extending northward to 
the pole, and eastward to the point of maximum cold, which 
appears to be situated on the meridian of Behring’s Straits. The 
refrigerating influence of these winds is not counterbalanced by 
arid deserts on the southern side of the continent. From the 
meridian of the Oiirnls to that of Cape Tchoukotski, that is to 
say, through 140 degrees of longitude, there is no land under the 
equator excepting the inconsiderable portion formed by the 
islands of Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes and Gilolo; consequently 
the Asiatic countries situated in the temperate zone are not 
warmed by ascending currents of heated air, such as those which 
rise from the deserts of Africa, and are so benefleial to Europe, 
'^['he position of the great mountain chains, and the general eleva¬ 
tion of the* country, also powerfully contribute to diminish the 
tempef^ture. The Himalaya and Kuen-liiu, through a great ex¬ 
tent, present an effectual barrier to the warm winds which come 
from the equator. Elevated plains and groups of lofty mountains 
accumulate and preserve the snow till late in the summer, and 
give rise to descending currents of air, which cool down the 
temperature of the circumjacent countries. Lastly, Asia, through 
the^ whole length of Europe, Ifiis no sea on its western side. The 
west or predominating winds are consequently land winds for the 
greater part of the ancient continent, and their severity is in¬ 
creased by the great enlargement of the land towards the north. 

, The circumstances wc have here poiixted out occasion very re¬ 
markable differences in the climates of Asia and the western coun¬ 
tries of Europe.'* The eastern part^if Europe, and the w'hole of 
Asia to the north of the ,‘15th parallel of latitude, have what Hum¬ 
boldt calls an exxensive climate, meaning, by that term, a climate 
ill which the summer and winter temperature are greatly different 
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from the mean temperature of the year. At Moscow, (lat. 55^ 
45') where the mean temperature of tlie year is only 40® of Fah¬ 
renheit, the mean temperature of the* hottest month is 70§°; 
while at Paris, (lat. 48® 50') consequently 7® farther south, 
where the mean temperature of the year amounts to 51®, that of 
the hottest month is only about 65®. In no part of the world, 
not even in Italy or the Canary isles, do finer grapes come to ma¬ 
turity than at Astrakan, on the borders of the Caspian Sea; and 
yet, at the same place, and even at Kis(ar, still farther south, 
under the latitude of Avignon and Rimini, the centigrade ther¬ 
mometer is frequently observed in winter to fall to '28 and 
30® below zero, corresponding to —.18® 4', and —22® of Fahren¬ 
heit. But experience shows, that in the European system of 
climates, a potable wine cannot be produced unless the mean 
temperature of the year amounts at least*to 47i®, or 48®, and that 
of the coldest month docs not fall below 34® Fahr. On the 
western coast of France, between Nantes and St. Malo, the lati¬ 
tudes of which are respectively 47° and 48®, the mean tempera¬ 
ture of the whole year is the same as at Pekin, the latitude of 
which is only 40®, while the mean temperature of the winter 
months is 14^® higher. 

In the absence of thermonictrical observations, a tolerably 
accurate notion may be formed of the general climate of a coun¬ 
try from the altitude of the snow limit, or the height at which the 
mountains continue to be covered with suo\^ in summer. The 
research of this limit, when the latitude, elevation, and general 
features of a country are given, is a very important geological^ 
question, but one which is by no means of easy solution; in fact, 
none of the phenomena connected with the (listribution of heat 
depend on a greater multiplicity of causes, all acting together and 
modifying the eftects of each other. If the earth wdVfc a perfect 
spheroid, and had a homogeneous surface, the isothermal curves 
would be all parallel to the equator, and their altitude, for a given 
temperature, easily computed from the known laws according to 
W'hich the diminution of heat is regulated in the upper regions bf 
the atmosphere. But in the actual j^tatc of our planet, the tem¬ 
perature of the high regions depends on the elevation of the 
plains, and their powers of radiating heat; on the mass and confi¬ 
guration of the mountains; on the presence or absence of strata of 
clouds and vapours interposed between the plains and the snow ^ 
line; and also on the temperature of the regions over which the * 
predominating winds blow."^ ^ Mountains, in consequence of the 
radiation from great opaque surfaces shooting up into the atmo¬ 
sphere, contribute to w'arin the surrounding strata of air, and give 
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rise to currents, interrupted, however, by the presence of masses 
of clouds, and even by the effects of their own shadows. The 
influence of plains, on the other hand, depdnds on the equality ot 
their surfaces, their extent, the presence or absence of vegetation, 
and their juxtaposition in steppes. Humboldt found, by direct 
observation, that in the Cordilleras of the Andes, between the 
tropics, plains having the trifling extent of 25 square leagues, raise 
the mean temperature of the air from 2‘’.7 to 4°.^ Fahr. above 
that which is found at an equal elevation on the steep sides of 
mountains.—p. 529. 

It is important to observe that the snow line must not be con¬ 
founded with an isothermal curve, that is to say, a curve of equal 
annual temperature. It indicates neither the stratum of air of 
which the temperature is at the point of congelation, nor that of 
any stratum of air whatever, having an equal mean temperature. 
Under the equator, in the plain of Quito, the snow line corre¬ 
sponds with the atmospheric stratum whose mean temperature is 
.*14°. 7, while at the polar circle its elevation corresponds to a 
temperature of only 20°. Hence it appears that the altitude of 
the snow line is not, in the language of mathematicians, a func¬ 
tion of the mean temperature of the year alone; it depends also 
on the distribution of the annual heat through the diflerent sea¬ 
sons, and on the duration and mean temperature of the summer. 
As we proceed from the equator towards the pole, its altitude 
decreases more rapidly than that of the line which indicates the 
mean temperature of the hottest months, but much more slowly 
^than if it depended solely on the mean temperature of the whole 
year. 

The altitude of the snow linq on the different ranges of moun¬ 
tains in Asia has been hitherto very imperfectly determined; but 
in a general view, it may be regarded as very considerably greater 
than in Kurope, or even America, under the same parallel of 
latitude.' From the report made to the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences of Petersburg, of a journey to the summit of mount 
Flbrouz, by MM. Kupfer and Lenz, in 1829« it appears that 
the limit of perpetual snow, on that mountain is elevated to the 
height of 11,000 English feet, while, in the Pyrenees, under the 
same latitude, its elevation, according to the observations of 
Ramond, is only 8,690 feet, so that it is 2,800 feet higher in 
the Caucasus than in the Pyrenees. The great influence of 
local circumstances on the position Of the snow line is strik¬ 
ingly exemplified by the phenomena of the Himalaya range; On 
the southern side of this immense chain, towards Hindostan, 
under the latitude of 30° or 31°, the snow line is at an elevation 
of 12,400 feet; but on the side towards Thibet, snow disappears 
in summer, even at the enormous elevation of l6,600 feet. This 
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remarkable diflerence ol* 4,£00 feet, which was first made known 
by Captain Webb, in 1816, is ascribed 'by Humboldt to the 
powerful radiation which takes place in sunitiier from the elevated 
plains of Thibet, to the small quantity of snow that falls in win* 
ter, when the temperature sinks below 10*^ of Fahrenheit, and 
to the serenity and clearness of the atmosphere on the northern 
side of the Himalaya;—circumstances whicii ut^the same time 
increase the radiation from the plains, and faeijitate the transmis¬ 
sion of the heat to the colder regions. 

The mean temperature of the equatorial zone is as yet very 
imperfectly determined; but Humboldt thinks it does not exceed 
80° of Fahrenheit. ' The greatest summer heats are found in 
countries contiguous to the tropics. On the Red SSa, for ex¬ 
ample, the thermometer is often seen to rise to 110" at mid day, 
and to remain at 94° during the night. In the production of this 
extreme heat, astronomical causes combine their influence with 
the local peculiarities of the circumjacent countries. A few 
degrees within the tropic, the sun at midsummer continues for a 
considerable space of time to pass daily very near the zenith; and 
the day, increasing with the latitude, is longer than under the 
equator, so that the amount of nocturnal radiation is diminished. 
Among the local causes which contribute to give an excessive 
climate to the Arabian peninsula and the tropical countries of 
Africa, we may reckon the sandy surface, almost entirely deprived 
of vegetation, the constant dryness of tho> air, the direction of the 
winds, and the quantity of heal radiated from earthy particles 
carried about in the atmosphere. 

We shall not attempt to follow M. Humboldt through his last 
Memoir—On the Causes of the Inflexion of the Isothermal Lines 
—more especially as it contains few facts of any infpOrtaiTce 
which were not already stated in his former essays in the Memoires 
d*Arcueil and Annates de Cliimie, and with which the public are 
ill consequence already acquainted. 

The last subject to which we shall advert is one of great 
geogiiostical interest, and which has excj^ed much controversy,— 
we allude to the discovery in the frozen plains of Siberia, of 
the carcases of animals belonging to species that are now found 
only ill tropical regions, in a state of almost entflre preserva¬ 
tion. Cuvier was of opinion that this extraordinary circum¬ 
stance could not be explained without supposing some instan¬ 
taneous cause of cooling, such as w'ould result from a sudden 
and violent change of the axis bf tiie earth’s rotation; for it 
is impossible to suppose that the skin and desh of an entire 
carcase, such as that found by Mr. Adams, could have been 
preserved from corruption, unless it had been instantaneously en- 
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velopcd ill tlic ice in which it was foiiiul; and thus, says Cuvier, 
every liypothesis which' involves a gradual cooling of the earth, or 
a gradual cliange in the position of its equator, falls of itself., 
Humboldt thinks the true e.\p1anation of the phenomenon is to 
be found in the fio/.en state of the earth, under high latitudes, at 
the depth of live or six *fcet below the surface ; but we cannot 
regard his reasoning on this subject ns altogether conclusive and 
satisfactory. fho, existence of thick strata of ice, or rather of 
frozen earth, is, however, an incontestable fact, supported by 
numerous observations, and in itself of no little importance to 
geology. Ill the months of July and August, when the tempera¬ 
ture of the air rose to S6°, Humboldt found between the convent 
of Abalak^and the city of Tara, in latitudes corresponding to 
Scotland and the north of England, namely, between and 
.58°, some springs of no great depth, the teinjieraturc of which w’as 
only 34°. 7 and 3G®..5. Some degrees to the north of Irkoutsk, 
or about the latitude of fi9°, wlier^ the mean temperature of the 
year is between two and three degrees below the freezing point, the 
soil remains always frozen to the depth of twelve or hfteen feet. 
At Bogoslovvsk, in the middle of summer, u bed of frozen earth, 
nine and a half feet thick, was foniul at the depth of six feet under 
the surface; and at Jakoutsk, 4^° to the south of the polar circle, 
iiotwithstuiuliug the high temperature of the air ia tlic months of 
July and August, the subtcrruucan ice is a general and per¬ 
petual phenomenon.” R is easy to suppose that between Jakoutsk 
and the mouths of the I.ena, from*6G° to 72° of latitude, the thick¬ 
ness of the congealed stratum must rapidly iucrcasc. 

Novu if w'c can only admit the existence in high latitudes of 
animals corresponding to those whose fossil remains are now' so 
pl^ntifilily found, these capacious beds of everlasting ice will 
enable us to account for the phenomena of their preservation. 
Humboldt thinks their existence, even in the actual state of the 
system of Asiatic climates, to be by no means improbable, and 
in suppoi't of this opinion cites the example of the royal tiger of 
> Bengal. This animal, v'hicli we are accustomed to consider as 
belonging to a tropical country, is at the present day frequently 
met with in Siberia, even as far north as the parallels of Berlin 
and Hamburg. Individuals of the tribe live, beyond all dispute, 
on the northern side of the Thian-chan, or Celestial Mountains; 
on the steppe of the Kirghiz and the banks of the Upper Irtyche; 
and they make excursions even to tiie western declivity of the 
Altai, bctw'een Boukhtarminsk, Beinaonl, and the celebrated 
silver mine of Schlangenberg, where many of them have been 
killed of an enormous size. But what is at present true of the 
royal tiger may have been formerly true of the elephant and rhi¬ 
noceros. If then we .suppose that in mic of the last revoUitioiiu 
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which the earth has undergone, for example, in the upraising of a 
recent diain of mountains, like the Oural, elephants and other 
species had iled beyond their usual haunts to the banks of the 
Vilhoui and the mouths of the Lena, numerous accidents might 
bring their carcases in contact with the frozen strata always exist¬ 
ing a few feel under the surface, und*in this case they would be 
safely presei’vcd from putrefaction. • 

This hypothesis relieves us from the necessity of supposing that 
any great change of temperature has ever taken place at the sur¬ 
face of the earth; but it is hardly possible to believe, in the face 
of numerous geological facts, that the climatology of the ancient 
continent has not iuidergonc at least a very great modiheation. 
No one, vve think, who takes the trouble to read the luminous 
exposition of facts given by Mr. Lyell in the first volume of his 
excellent work on geology, will pretend to doubt that a great 
alteration of climate in the northern hemisphere has been fully 
established. Part of the effect may be, and most probably is, 
owing to a change of conformation, arising from the elevation of 
mountains, or of insular or continental masses frotp the bottom of 
the sea by the action of subterraneous forces; but much of it may 
also, we think, be ascribed to the diminution of the quantity of 
internal heat communicated to the atmosphere through crevices 
in the oxydized crust of the earth. 

We cannot conclude our account of these Memoirs, without 
expressing the satisfaction wg have in* believing that, owing to 
the zeal with which the natural and physical sciences arc at 
present cultivated among the Russians, the great want of positive 
information respecting the geography} natural history, aiftl plimate 
of Asia, under which science still labours, will soon be rem^i^ed. 
During his recent expedition Humboldt left a number of therino- 
nieters in various parts of Siberia, in the hands of {)eraons capa¬ 
ble of making excellent use of them, and many valuable results 
have already* been (‘ommunicated. The Academy of St. Peters¬ 
burg. also, with that spirit which it nuiforinly displays when the 
interests of science are concerned, has adopted the design of 
causing a regular series of simultaneous observatious to be made, 
over the whole extent of the Russian empire,—pf the diurnal 
variations of the barometer, thermometer, and hygrometer—of the 
temperature of the earth,—the dii'cction of the winds, and the 
quantity of rain and snow iTepnsited by the atmosphere, if this 
design is carried into execution, the laws whiclf regulate the 
distribution of heat over the terrestrial surface will become better 
known to us than they have hitherto been, and Cliinatology be 
raised to a higher position among the accurate sciences than it at 
present occupies. 

' -lli'.r.v I, 
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Art. III .—Opinion de M. Cristopke, deuxieme partie; suivie de 

son voifoge, connmrciale et pkilosophique. Par M. Boucher de 

Perthes. Sm. 8vo. Paris. 1831. 

In out last number we ga^e an account of the measures adopted 
within the last few years aifecting our Navigation Laws and 
Colonial system,' and of what is called the “ Reciprocity” ar¬ 
rangement. We iidw propose to pursue a similar inquiry into 
that branch of the “New S5’stem,” which has acquired the po¬ 
pular but inaccurate designation of “ Free Trade.” It has been 
already shown that the “ Reciprocity” and the “ Free Trade,” 
though often confounded, are things perfectly distinct. Either 
might exist without the, other. The first is essentially an arrange¬ 
ment in which foreign powers arc directly concerned, which varies 
according to the conduct of each foreign power, and has, in fact, 
been the subject of stipulation with most of them. It con¬ 
sists in treaties of Coniincrcial Peace. The second only indi¬ 
rectly concenis foreign countries; it is not adjusted with refer¬ 
ence to their conduct, and has not been the subject of any of the 
recent treaties. While, therefore, we arc in many cases restrained 
by stipulation from imposing a duty upon importations in fo¬ 
reign vessels, as being in such vessels, wc have within our own 
power the arrangement of our duties upon merchandize of all 
sorts, imported o^ exported ; with full competence to augment 
to any extent the duties on foreign articles, because they are 
foreign; provided only, that we do not favor the produce of one 
country more than that of another, with which we have made the 
stipul^ibn to treat, and be treated, as the “ most favoured nation.” 

t\vp branches of the new system are not less distinct in 
practice than in law. Our duties upon foreign goods imported 
have not been arranged with any reference to the existence, or 
non-existence, of a reciprocity treaty: it has happened that we 
have favored, by our application of the system of free trade, the 
goods of a country, with which we have been engaged in a con¬ 
test as to the reciprocity ivi regard to ships and it has also hap¬ 
pened that we have renewed a reciprocity treaty with a nation,f 
with which v:e have been at the same time engaged in a contest 
as to the duties on goods. 

It is thus a great mistake to consider the new measures affect¬ 
ing the duties on silk, iron, and most manufactured articles, which 
measures constitute what is not very accurately called the system 

* France.—We iidmitted French silks, while vre imposed a retaliatory duty on 
French ships under the order of lOlii Mtirch, 1834. 

■] The Unilrd States of America. 
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of “ free trade,” as adopted upon a principle of “ leciprocity” 
between England and the several other qations of the world. 

We will now give the history of ** free trade.” 

Although the first reduction of duty, under the new system, 
was not effected lentil the year 1824, it may be said to have 
attracted serious attention, and to hjive been in some degree 
recognized by the government and by parliament, in the year 
1820; when the celebrated petition of the merchants was pre¬ 
sented by Mr. Baring."’^ The principles and language of this 
petition w'ere adopted, with a qualidcation apparently temporary, 
by Mr. Huskisson,t in his most celebrated defence of his own 
measures. 

It has been cited by the professor of political, economy at 
Oxford,^ as a luminous exposition of the;, true principles of com¬ 
merce, in contradistinction to those of the old " mercantile 
theoryWe, therefore, take^it as affording the best explanation 
of the principle of the new measures; and the fittest basis of a 
discussion of the whole subject. 

The avow'ed object of this petition was, to destroy the ** old 
system” of prohibitions and restrictions on the importation of 
foreign produce and manufactures. Let us first, then, enquire, 
what this old system was ? 

It is much more difficult to answer this, than a similar question 
as to navigation or colonics; because, the navigation laws and 
colonial system were deliberately adopted, foi^ avowed purposes, 
almost at one time. Various alterations, no doubt, had occurred 
in the course of centuries: but they were all modifications of a. 
principle, which never was abundotied. 

The restrictions which existed in 1820, upon the impbr^ation or 
exportation of ceitain articles, scarcely constituted a systeiq, and 
certainly did not proceed from any distinct principle, at any one 
time adopted and avowed. The principle is to be sought in the 
details. N or is it very easy to be discovered among those various 
and complicated arrangements. It operated, in most instances, 
through the medium of duties, and it is not always known, whe¬ 
ther revenue, or protection of native ividustry, was the motive &f 
the imposition. It frequently happened, that a duty imposed for 
the purposes of revenue, operated, unintentionally^as a protection; 
and many such are now claimed, by the Eiiglisli grower or manu¬ 
facturer of the article, us a^protectiou accorded by the wisdom of 
former parliaments! 

Recent governments have Jieeii accused of Abandoning the 

* Bill May, 1820. Purl. Dob. N.S. vol. i. 

+ Speech on the silk question, 23d February, IBSd. Pari. Deb. N. S. vol. xiv. 774. 

t Senior's Lectures on the transmission of the precious metals from country to 
louiitry, and on the mercantile theory of wealth. 1828. p. 77. 
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policy under \Yhich England has flourished, and departing from 
safe and practical principles, in search of speculative and untried 
theories; and parliament has been exhorted to retrace its steps 
back to the old system.” The accusers have, over and over 
again, been challenged, by Mr. Huskissoii, I^r. Courtenay, and 
Mr. Poulett Thomson, to propose the specific measures by which 
the errors of late years might be corrected : the opponents of 
free trade have always declined this challenge, sometimes plau¬ 
sibly pretending that it was now too late to go back; but, in 
truth, never distinctly marking the point, to which they desired, if 
it were possible, to return. 

It is easy to state the full extent of the priucipic of free trade ; 
—the eiitiri^ absence of prohibitions or restrictions upon the 
importation or exportation of commodities. Here is an intelli¬ 
gible principle; its converse would be, the prohibition to export 
or import at all. If this be not maiiitaiucd, as it certainly is not, 
where shall we find a principle, by W'hich to limit our restrictive 
system ? 

The tract before us is in the form of a dialogue, between a 
minister, who .espouses the prohibitive system, and a wine¬ 
grower, who argues against it; and, as the doctrines which we 
examine, however they may be defended by reference to our 
history, are not exclusively English, wo might find here aii expo¬ 
sition of them suflicient for our purpose. But the compiler of 
the dialogue is evidently a free trade man, and it is fair to hear 
the other side, through an advocate.of their own. 

A leading monthly periodical, in one of its numbers for 
1828 ,* contains the most elaborate exposition of the old system 
which we have seen. Its principle is thus described:—** It has 
aiwujfs been a leading principle with the old system, to establish 
and protect in this country, any trade or inaiiufucture, or the 
production of any articles calcnlaled to be a source of national 
benefit. It has never attempted to make this country produce 
wine, or sugar, or amf article which from phi/skal causes, could 
always manifestly be produced elsewhere^ at a cheaper rate and of 
ihiich better quality." * * ^ Whenever it has had proper reasons 
for believing, that in progress of time, an article could be manu¬ 
factured, or pi'Qduced, about as cheaplyy and about the same qua^ 
lity, all things considered, in this country, as in foreign ones, it 
has duly promoted its manufacture Qr production. It has not 
been deterred by the knowledge, that, for a considerable period, 
it would have tb pay n higher price for an inferior article at home, 
than it could buy a superior one for abroad.” 

According to this csplanalion, the system consisted in protect- 


♦ Blackwood's Mngazliie, Scpfcmber 1828, vol. xxiv. p. 370 , 
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ing, for a time, infant manufactures, or those, of which it could 
be predicated that they would produce national bcncht; and it 
would have resulted, that after a fair period for the experiment, 
the protection would be withdrawn; that the article would be 
left fairly to compete with its foreign rival, and that if beaten in 
the competition, the manufacture must-be abandoned. If this be 
not the true understanding of the principle, it must be intended 
that the protection should be permanent; and«should continue, 
after it had been discovered, that those phymeal causes existed, 
which rendered it impossible to produce the article here, so 
cheaply as elsewhere. 

And many passages of the dissertation appear to justify this 
latter construction; for we are told that the protection is to be 
modified, or extended to prohibition, according to the capacity of 
this country to supply a sufhcieucy of the article for home con¬ 
sumption. Now, if only a temporary encouragement were in¬ 
tended, that cncourugcrnent should be elfectual, so long as it en¬ 
dures, to give to our nianufacturers the w'hole of the home market; 
for if a proportion of the cheaper and better manufactures of the 
foreign country are to be introduced, there will be, immediately, 
that competition Mhich the general principle forbids, for a period. 

Again, silk is instanced as one of the articles which wc were 
content to hny, for a considerable ttmc, inferior in quality, for the 
sake of establishincr our silk manufacture. Kisewliere, the exist- 
ence of the protection of the silk uranufaclure,d'or a century, and 
its present inability to compete with’foreigners, is urged as a 
ground for its permanent contimiaiice ! 

Wc should nut thus criticise separate passages of an anonyniuiis 
work, if the object wore only to •convict the writer of inconsis¬ 
tency;—our object is, rather> to show* that the inconsisteiicy*,is in 
the system itself. Measures were adopted upon one ground, and 
continued upon another; they were defended upon a new prin¬ 
ciple when the old one was forgotten. We have looked to this 
work, and to the parliamentary history, with a sincere desire to ' 
iind an explanation of the old system, and the result is a convic¬ 
tion, that the complicated Tariff whicli*vve have lately superseded, 
never was, or could be, reduced to any uniform and definite prin¬ 
ciple of policy. • 

Its general design, however, unquestionably was, to encourage 
and foster the productions,and munufactuies of this country, by 
prohibiting, or highly taxing, the importation of similar articles 
from foreign countries; and, in sonic cases, by fnohibiting the 
exportation even of a native product, lest it should facilitate a 
foreign manufacture, b'or the same reason the exportation of 
machinery, though niauufuclured of British produce, by British 
manufacturers, was prohibited. 
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'^rhe old system al^o gave bounties; sometimes, upon the 
growth or exportation of articles deemed of essential importance, 
and sometimes upon tlm exportation of manufactures, for tiie sake 
of the profit and employment which they afforded. 

The difficulty of reducing this system to a principle cannot be 
better illustrated than in the article of wool. The principle is, 
to encourage the agriculture of England; therefore, corn and 
many other products of husbandry are prohibited or highly taxed; 
and is not the exportation of wool also encouraged by a bounty ? 
No; it is not even permitted.—Why not? Because it is also the 
principle to encourage man uj act ares, and the free export of wool 
would raise the price to the manufacturers. 

In most cases, indeed in all, there are the two conflicting 
interests, of the producer or manufactuier on the one side, and 
the consumer on the other; but here the three interests are con¬ 
tending : not to mention the state, which has, in its revenue, the 
most complicated interest of all. This interest of the state is 
sometimes with the producer, whom it benefits by a moderately 
protective tux, sometimes against him, when he desires a prohi¬ 
bition : suiuetimcs lait/i the manufacturer, when it prefers, with a 
view to productiveness, moderate duty, to a prohibition of the raw 
material from ubioud; and against him, when it makes the same 
preference as to the foreign maniifuctnre. It is with the coii- 
snmer, as it prefers duty to prohibition, and against him, just io 
the proportion in*.which duty approximates to prohibition. In 
various stages too, the ship-owner comes in, and the merchant, 
and the colonist. The ship-owner is concerned with the manu¬ 
facturer, and, if the aiticle can be grown here, tfgf/insMlie pro¬ 
ducer,, us to the raw material) he wishes to have the carriage of 
it ^0 England:—but then be is against the manufacturer, in 
wishing to bring it, without reference to its costs, from the most 
distant country, anti from a country, whence, for whatever reason, 
it is likely to come in a British ship;—so far he is with the colo¬ 
nist, whose produce is only allowed to come in a British ship,— 
but the colonist again differs from him, in craving permission to 
'export ill a cheaper, foreign siiip! In this point, the merchant is 
concerned against the ship-owner, and W'ith the colonist; but he is 
against both t; 4 )lonist and ship-owner, and with the manufacturer,, 
if he can procure the article more cheaply from a foreign country.’* 
Then again there is an infinity of interests among the growers 
and manufacturers of one article or another. Sometimes the 
interests of ohe or more branches of industry, or portions of the 


* It is remarkable that Mr. Seiiii>r appears to coiifouiid the Merchant and the 
Manufacturer when he aa^s, (p. 78,) that the petitioners, namely, the Merekantt, 
Mould be the greatest sulferers, if these opinions were erroneous. 
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same branch are united; sotnetimes, ’6nd more often, they are 
opposed. Those vvho work in silk, are all interested in the 
cheapness of raw silk, in its free and iinlaxed admission from 
abroad. Those who conduct the last stage of the manufacture 
are concerned also in the cheapness of the article, as prepared for 
them by the prodbss of throvdng, /md consequently for the free 
admission of thrown silk. The throwsters here separate fioni the 
weavers, and deprecate the admission of thrown silk from abroad. 

Again, the encouragement of one manufacture depresses others; 
goods of silk, cotton, and wool, are, in a great many instances, 
applicable to the same purposes; the measures which facilitate 
the inanufaciureK and consequently augment the consumption of 
one of them, may drive another out of use. 

Is it a small portion of human wisdqm which would elfect an 
equitable adjustment of all these interests P Was the desire 
very unreasonable to escape from the complication, into a plain 
and simple system ? 

For the present, it is enough that we show the diificulty of 
tracing, in the old system of this country, the exact principle 
upon which it professed to effect its great purpose, of encouraging 
native industry. 

it was under a state of commercial law, thus indefinite and 
unintelligible, that a very considerable number of the most emi¬ 
nent merchants of liondon petitioned the House of Commons 
through that wealthy, intelligent, and most successful of mer¬ 
chants, Alexander Baring, to rcliev^i them and the country from 
the restrictive system. Their petition, it will not be denied, coji- 
tains an exposition of principles which, sound or not, is clear and 
intelligible: with the comments of the Oxford profe^spr of poli¬ 
tical economy, it shall be our guide in the proposed^ discujisiun. 

The merchants commence with a recommendation of Foreign 
Commerce, as conducive to the prosperity of a country, by 
enabling it to obtain from others the commodities for which they 
are best adapted, in exchange for those which itself more suitably 
produces; and asserts that this exchange is best promoted, and 

the best direction given to the Capital and the industry of the 
country,” by freedom from restraint; and that ** the maxim of 
buying in the cheapest market and selling in^the dearest, which 
regulates every merchant in his individual dealings, is strictly 
applicable, as the best^ rule for the trade of the whole nation.^’ 
This is the position, so much reprobated on the other side, as 
importing that a nation should alw'ays buy, wh%rc it can buy the 
cheapest and best;^ but it appears to us that the position, as 


* Blackwoodk ut supra, p. 371. 
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laid down on either side, conveys an inadequate and inaccurate 
notion of the principles whereon freedom from restraint” justly 
rests. 

A natiofi, (except as to public stores, which arc certainly not 
intended here) does buy or sell; and the principle borrowed 
from private example cannot be made applicable to the nation, 
which has no corporate interest in sales or purchases: but the 
doctrine of the merchants is, as we presume, that what the ex* 
perieiice of each individual shows him to be conducive to his own 
private interest, is conducive to the private interest of every one of 
the individuals of wlioni the whole nation is composed; and, 
consequently, of the whole nation. Now we are not satisfied of 
this consequence, it would appear to imply, not only that it is 
the interest of each man to buy as cheap as possible, and sell as 
dear as possible, but that all men arc equally concerned in the 
cheapness or the dearness of the very same commodities. The 
position would be correct, if ttvery man produced, and manu¬ 
factured, and consumed, precisely the same (piaiitities of articles, 
of precisely the same nature and quality. If not, all the conflicts 
of interests occurj which we have lately described. 

If it is intended that, upon the whole, there will be, under a 
system of freedom, a greater portion of wealth distributed among 
the whole nation, or that a greater number of persons will be 
wealthy, the position may be just; but it is not correctly deduced 
from the example of individuals. 

We maintain the doctrine of freedom from restraint, upon 
other and higher principles. Upon the immutable principles 
of Justice, we uphold free trade as the rule, restriction the 
exception! ‘ • 

TreerTraflf; must be permitted, unless there arc special reasons 
to the contrary, as free loco-njotion is permitted, or freedom in 
any other of the actions or concerns of men. It is not unnecessary 
to assert this very obvious doctrine ; for the advocates of free 
trade are too commonly supposed by its opponents, to proceed on 
the calculation of loss and gain, or upon the opinions of writers 
upon Political Economy, as td the comparative elFect of restrictive 
or mirestrictive laws upon the wealth of the natioh. in our 
view, the doctririeri.s sound, without atiy reference to Adam Smith 
or McCulloch. The burthen of the proof lies always upon those, 
who suggest an interference with freedom of action: essays on 
Political Economy may be useful in exposing the fallacies of 
those vfho give practical reasons for- restraint; but they arc not 
necessary for the original support of the doctrine, and the use of 
them sometinies deprives it of the higher sanction which it justly 
claims. 
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The rule, we submit, allows every man to buy, or to sell, or to 
manufacture, all articles whatever, wher^ he likes, how he likes, 
of whom he chooses; and to buy or transport them from, or to, 
any place whatever, by whatever route, in whatever ships or con¬ 
veyances, his interest, or his fancy, may suggest. And any law, 
interfering in any w'uy, by prohibitioi\or regulation, with any of 
these procedures, is, until shown to be necessary for some legiti¬ 
mate purpose of political government, an aet of tyrannous op¬ 
pression. We are aware that in describing the ground of just 
exception, we use a term somewhat ambiguous; a term, w'hich 
raises this other question, what are, in reference to trade and 
navigation, the legitimate purposes of government ? Is the duty 
of the government limited to the consideration of what is 
necessary for the safety of the state, or is the government also 
required to promote in its institutions, the w'ealth of the com¬ 
munity ; or (as we have heard it stated) to augment the sum 
of human happiness?” 

We are disposed to take the narrower view of the duties of 
government, and to extend the rule of “ let alone” to eveiy 
action not decidedly injurious to the community.. Let it be recol¬ 
lected that the true question is not, whether the one system or the 
other be the more beiielicial; whether the national wealth will be 
augmented more under a restrictive than under a liberal policy; 
nor even whether men will be happier under the one or the other; 
the question is, whether it is the duty^of the kgislature to impose 
restraints upon the actions of the King’s subjects. 

The benetlciul effect of commercial restraints is at mosfr 
doubtful and uncertain; but it is not the ])racticc of u free 
government to control the people, even in mutters concerning 
which there is scarcely a dispute. We do not insist, upoa early 
rising, though doctors and economists equally prescribe it to tiie 
farmer; and though the consequence of his laziness may be, 
idleness in his labourers, and short crops. We do not insist upon 
this or that course of husbandry; or the use of improved imple¬ 
ments, Yet in all these matters, the nation is intimately concerned 
in respect of the subsistence of the people. Again, to come nearer 
to the objects of “ Free Trade.” Government is blamed, because 
it does not prevent its subjects from buying a pitce of silk from a 
Frenchman, who brings it here, or perhaps sends it in one of our 
own ships. The Englislipian, perhaps, derives the means of the • 
purchase from his own industry, or from the industry which he 
sets ill motion. Perhaps, he. is a land-owner, deriving rent from 
an estate, excellently farmed under hint, mainly in consequence 
of the application of his own funds to the land, which funds are 
made disposable by the cheapness of his purchases of the com.* 
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iiiodities, some British, some foreign, whicli he and his family 
ruquiie. But, if this land-owner, neglecting his neighbours and 
dependants, takes his family to Paris, drawing thither all that he 
can screw out of the farmer, and providing himself, altogether 
and entirely, with foreign commodities, necessary as well as 
luxurious, and employing none but Frenchmen, he is under no 
restraint, in the form either of prohibition or of tax. 

We do not, in*short, in any part of our system, recognize a 
principle of restriction, except as «to the importation of com¬ 
modities. And it must never be forgotten, that Free Trade is, 
not a permission to the foreigner to sell, but a permission to the 
Englishman to buy. 

If it were possible to mark, clearly and positively, the direction 
which the more extended obligation ought to take, so that a states¬ 
man could have no doubt as to the course which in the exercise 
of a paternal authority he should pursue, a more minute inter¬ 
ference with the actions of the governed might be jiistiHablc and 
requisite. But while no man, be he politician, metaphysician, or 
moralist, can accurately define either wealth or happiness, still 
less point out tlu^ certain moans of obtaining them, no guverii- 
nient, according to our humble judginent, should attempt to 
control any man in the mode of his pursuit. 

We acknowledge that even in the limited view which we have 
taken of the duties of the government, it will be ditbcult alto¬ 
gether to escape fV'uii a question in political economy. For the 
necessity instantly arises for enquiry, what stale of individual 
wealth is the most conducive to the strength and security, wliich 
it is the unquestioned duty of the state to promote ? 

Will tl\e people be more able to defend themselves against a 
foreign eiietny, if engaged in manufactures, or in agriculture ? 
Will luxury diminish strength, or increase riches? What system 
W'ill at once give us the greatest number of figiitiug men, and the 
amplest resources for maintaining them ? Many of the agitated 
questions concerning taxation and protection of native industry 
arise, before these inquiries can be satisfied. But w'e recur to our 
piinciple: human sdience caunot answer these questions with cer¬ 
tainty ; and so long as there is doubt, the rule of non-interference 
must prevail. must still be the rule, and he who pro¬ 

poses to enact, or continue, a restriction, must shew that it is ne¬ 
cessary for the state, and just tow ards individuals. 

Now then, let us apply these principles practically, and inquire 
what are the nidisures of restriction which are recommended by 
the old system, and whether they are maintainable upon the 
ground, upon which alone, as we humbly contend, any such niea* 
sures can justly be defended ? 
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The petition proceeds to state, that— 

“ a policy the very reverse of that which 4hey recommend, has been 
acted upon by the governments of this, and of every other country: 
each trying to exclude the productions of other countries, with the spe¬ 
cious and well-meant design of encouraging its own productions, thus 
inflicting on the bulk (f its su^ects, who are consumers, the necessity to submit 
to privations in the quantity or quality of commodities; and thus rendering 
what ought to be the source of mutual benefit and of harmony among 
states, a constantly recurring occasion of jealqusy and hostility. That 
the prevailing prejudices in favour of the protective or restrictive system, 
may be traced to the erroneous supposition that every importation of 
foreign commodities occasions a diminution or discouragement of our own 
productions to the 4ame extent; whereas it can be clearly shown that 
although the particidar description of production xcltick could not stand 
against unrestrained foreign competition would be discouraged, yet as no 
importation could be continued for any length of time, without a cor¬ 
responding exportation, direct or indirect, there would be an encourage¬ 
ment for the purpose of that exportation of some other' production to 
which our situation might be better suited ; thus affording, at least an 
equal, and probably a greater, and certainly a more bcnejicial, employ¬ 
ment to our own capital and labour. 

In these passages are fuiiiul the groutuis upon which restric¬ 
tions upou the iniportutioii of foreign comiiiodities are defended; 
and the general principles of political economy upon which they 
are shown to be hurtful to the comniunit}’. They arc adopted, it 
is said, to encourage native industry; they piay effect tliat pur¬ 
pose in a particular branch, but tho^' effect it at the expense of 
the great body of the people who arc consumers; and they do 
not promote industry, or the employment of capital, upon the 
whole, because the importation a)f foreign comniodities^wus/ pro¬ 
duce a corresponding exportation of our own productions*.^ 

Now, although we may, under the guidance of our general prin¬ 
ciple, come to the same point, or very nearly the same, at whicii, 
by this course of argument, the London merchants and the Politi¬ 
cal Economists arrive, we think that they have been too little 
observant of the objections which are opposed to their general 
principle: these may be too wcalvto prevail, but they are*tOQ 
strong to be disregarded. 

They assume, apparently, that all modes of ii^dustry are equally 
advantageous to community, and equally deserving of en- 

-■-r 

* If «e do not dwell upon th^^octrine, it is not becausc^we dissent from it, but 
because we deem the argument a^inn clieckihg importation complete without it. We 
'own that we cannot understand how an Englishmun can procure the productions of 
France otherwise than by the exchange, direct or indirect, of goods produced or 
manufactured here. We agree with Colonel Torrens, that the direct evpoTtalinii is 
ipore advaiitageops. Spe p, B7, post. 
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couragcmerit by the state; for, when they speak of the ** certainly 
more beuejicial employment*' which the free system would give to 
our capital and labour, they evidently refer to the benefit which 
consists in the augmentation of wealth. 

But we know that some of the claims to protection rest upon 
the allegation, that the branches of industry, for which they are 
solicited, deserve the peculiar encouragement of the State, as 
being pcculiarlij cJonducive to the existence, the safety, or the 
happiness of the people at large. We put out of the question 
now, claims founded upon actual possession, and ” vested inte¬ 
rests;*' wc intend those only, which, in their original nature, arro¬ 
gate a peculiar right to public support. 

The growers of corn are the first amongst these. They urge 
that their produce is essential to the subsistence of the people, 
and that unless they are protected by proliibition, or by a duty so 
high as to ensure them what is called a remunerating price, against 
the importation of foreign corn, they must cease to grow it in 
sirificient abundance, and the lives of the people will be at the 
mercy of foreigners. 

This is the highest point to which the claims of the agricul¬ 
turists reach; but there are various other peculiarities upon 
which the claim of corn to be exempted from the general rule is 
founded. The proprietors of land of all descriptions assert that 
tkei/ constitute and support, in the higher and the lower ranks of 
life, the class of peraons whjch it is most for the public good to 
encourage ; the most steadily attached to the country and its 
government, the most useful in administering its affairs, where they 
arc more removed from metropolitan coutroid. 

As the question is worthy of a separate discussion, and 
its pecu\iari|ips make it possible to discuss the restrictive and 
free systems, independently of it, wc will not now give any 
opinion, either upon the justice of the statements of the agri¬ 
culturists, or the correctness of the arguments raised upon 
them, ending in a measure of high protection to corn, and other 
productions of the soil. It is not necessary here to decide, 
whether this protection ougift to be granted, or whether it is 
effectual. It is enough fpr nur present purpose that it is granted 
upon reasons, which, whether good or bad, cannot exist in the 
case of our manufactures; and that these reasons are not answered 
by proving, that capital withdrawn from tlie land, w'ould, as in 
the case of silk orjjloves, he employed^ some other more profit¬ 
able mode. 

On the other hand, the pectiliarity of the case of corn may be 
used to show that corn is less fit to be protected than silk or 
gloves; since it msiy be urged as a great object of public necessity 
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to feed the people, and it may be said (how truly is’ not here a 
question) that this can only be ihroiiglumportations from abroad, 
whereas it is indiderent whether the people are clothed in silk or 
in cotton. 

There may thus be one set of plausible reasons for protecting 
corn, leaving silk to chance, another/or permitting corn to come 
freely from abroad, and protecting silk. The two questions are 
quite distinct, except W'heii they rest upon themarrower ground of 
" existing interests,” • 

Shipping too has its peculiar claim, as conducive to the de¬ 
fence of the country: nor is that claim negatived by the proof of 
any more profitable employment to which the capital invested in 
it could be diverted. There is in this case also an argument, not 
however so forcible on the other sidc^ in the effect which ex¬ 
pensive shipping has in raising the price of commodities in 
general. 

We have already considered tlie case of the owners of ships,* 
on its peculiar ground; it is only mentioned now, as one of those 
to which the arguments of the petition, and of the Economists, 
do not afford an answer, and which may, as well as corn, form an 
exception to the general principle of freedom of which we are 
the advocates. 

There is another ground of possible exception to the general 
argument of the pelitinners, in the case of those applications of 
capital, which give more extensive^and pethaps more healthful 
employment to the people. 'J’his may be urged as a great poli¬ 
tical object, independant therefore of ordinary rules; since our 
safety in war may depend upon the strength and numbers of our 
people, and the security of oui*governmeiit in peace*n»a;^ require 
that that people should be maintained. ., . 

In this country too, where the provision for the unemployed 
poor is more systematic, the question assumes a pecuniary cha¬ 
racter, inasmuch as all persons not subsisted by individual em¬ 
ployers for their own profit must be subsisted by contributions 
from the whole community. 

We believe that many writers oif political economy wouhf cut 
this matter short, by asserting that all applications of capital tend 
equally to the employment of the people. Bat Ma1thus,t who 
is upon this part of the subject perhaps the best authority, does 
not support this doctrine; and, in any view, it forms a subject ot 
consideration, which thf^etitioners have cither overlooked, or 
have insufficiently pursu^^ * 

There is no doubt but that in former times the employment of 
the people, at sufficient and established wages, was one part of 
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the same system of laws regarding national induslry, of which the 
prohibition of foreign manufactures was another. It is indeed 
only recently that the last of these laws has been repealed. 

VVe hold this repeal to have been wise. We admit that the 
degree in which any branch of trade or manufacture ^ives em- 
plo^'ment to the people might be maintained in principle as a 
legitimate ground for protecting it; and we are not prepared to 
admit that cmploytAent of the people and beneficial” applica^ 
tion of capital, in the *se[ise in which that expression is used by 
economists, are synonymous terms; but we nevertheless reject 
the principle of protecting manufactures, or even agriculture, for 
the sake of the industry whicli they promote, because we believe 
it impossible to reduce that principle to that point of certain ad¬ 
vantage, at which alone iu can overbear the higher principle of 
leaving men and things to themselves. 

Difficulty and doubt attend every step in the attempt to regu¬ 
late or direct national industry; we might grant, at least hypo¬ 
thetically, that it is not absolutely out of the nature of things to 
succeed in the attempt; but we would still contend that he who 
fails, as he probably will, is justly chargeable with rashness and 
presumption. 

Nor must it be forgotten, that all branches of employment arc so 
connected one with another, that the application of capital to any 
one operates certainly in some degree, but in what degree is 
quite uncertain, to the encouragement of almost every other. 

These are all the grounds tliat occur to us on which, originally, 
and abstractedly from considerations of existing interests, an ex¬ 
ception to the general rule of perfect freedom might, possibly, be 
justified.^ • * • 

VV^e do iio^.here inquire further in what degree, in that imagi¬ 
nary state of things, any of them ought actually to prevail; it is 
enough to say that, as exceptions to a general principle, not of 
political merely but of moral right, as restrictions upon man’s 
natural liberty, they involve a serious responsibility in the states¬ 
man who adopts them ; and that the error of omitting one which 
miglit be proved to be beneficial is much less than that of adopt¬ 
ing one of which the necessity and advantage are questionable. 

On the who^ivthen, we are unable to admit “ protection to 
native industry” as a ground for permanently impeding the im- 
{mrtation of foreign commodities. « 

We now proceed to those grounds oiLexception which are ad¬ 
ventitious or occasional; and first, the protection of existing 
interests. 

The petitioners do not specifically advert to this point, but 
they affirm, that of the ** protective and prohibitory duties of our 
commercial cotle, it may be proved that vyhile all operate as 
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a very heavy tax upon the coininunity at large, very few are of 
any uUin^ate heneBt to tiic classes in whose favour they were 
originally instituted, aiid^ none to the extefit of the loss occasioned 
by them to other classes.” 

If the proposition contained in this passage were true, there 
would be little question of existing interests; no injury arises 
from taking away that which is not beneficial to the possessor. 
But we apprehend that the proposition is not correct; and Mr. 
Senior appears to be of the same opinion. I should grieve,” 
he says, to be supposed indifferent to the partial evil which 
must accompany any change in the channels of commerce, however 
generally beneficialnor docs he support the second proposition 
by which the first is qualified.* He cannot affirm that even such 
injury as may be sustained will be more than compensated by 
the general benefit. I am far even fro?n thinking.” he conti¬ 
nues, that the peculiar evils sustained by those who are injured 
are balanced by the advantages sustained by those classes of pro¬ 
ducers who arc jpeculiarly benefited by the change.” Still less, 
assuredly, can it be balanced by an advantage not peculiarly felt 
by any one class of producers, but operating upon the numerous 
body of consumers. Mr. Senior, with a candour tvorthy of Mal- 
thus, admits and laments the existence of die evil, but justifies its 
infliction upon the general principle of public good. He argues, 
that a regard to existing interests would prevent every kind of 
improvement; bridges, where ferries existed; printing,where there 
were copyists; vaccination, in regard to the iifterests of medical 
practitioners; steam-boats, superseding the ordinary packets and 
coasters; the contemplated engine of Perkins, diminishing the 
consumption of coal. These, which are cases in whiclj existing 
interests have been, or assuredly will be, disregarded, %re the 
forcible illustrations of the argument, whereon Mr. Senior rests 
his opinion, that those interests ought always to give way. But 
he refers to another case, which, unfortunately, comes more home 
to our present purpose; *‘*on what pretence,” he asks, ** can the 
man who throws the shuttle claim a protection which we should 
deny to him who ivorks in the mine o|^ navigates the collier V* « 

Now, before we attempt to state u principle by which the de¬ 
gree of favour shown to existing interests might i^asonably be 
regulated, we must make a distinction which appears to us want¬ 
ing in Mr. Senior’s illustrations. The question between him 
who has the present interest and those who, whether as con¬ 
sumers of producers of thej^mproved commodity, would be be¬ 
nefited by the change, must bb a question of degree. At least. 
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it would not be manifestly absurd and unreasonable to contend, 
that, if there were not only, as is admitted by Mr. Senior, a 
balance of evil sustained by the former, but a great evil almost 
entirely uncompensated, liie old interests have a claim, stronger 
than in the cases of a more nearly equal balance, to a deviation 
from the general principle. 

We admit, that it may*b€ contended, on the other hand, that 
the maintenance/>f that principle is, in itself, enough to turn the 
scale; and that althaugh there may be no peculiar and visible be* 
nefit in the repeal of die restriction, every instance of such repeal 
is one part of a beneficial whole, and cannot be omitted without 
endangering a system of acknowledged good. 

This may be, and apparently is, the view of Mr. Senior; and 
perhaps with this view he was justified in passing over the dis¬ 
tinction which we, not prepared here to dispute its accuracy, but 
desirous of considering the question in every point of view, will 
now make. 

If the question may fairly be considered as one of degree, the 
thrower of the shuttle is in a different situation from the owner of 
the ferry; not that his loss is to be estiinatcjcl more highly, but 
that the gain o^ the community placed in the opposite scale is of 
much less weight. 

In the case of the bridge, there is a positive, important, exten¬ 
sive advantage, felt immediately by a large part of the commu¬ 
nity, and ultimate^ by a much larger portion, and possibly by the 
state itself. In the other \:ase, the benefit reaches perhaps a, still 
larger portion of the community, but it is scarcely felt by any in¬ 
dividual. Some persons get perhaps, somewhat cheaper, an 
article of*luxury, or rather of fgucy, which is by no means neces¬ 
sary to*them, and for which, f6r all useful purposes, they have 
substitutes'at hand. 

There are some other circumstances of difference; those who 
are concerned or employed in the erection of the bridge are na¬ 
tives of the country, whereas the producers of the silk no longer 
prohibited are foreigners. We are aware that, in a discussion of 
the question regarding silk* all these observations w'ould require 
qualification. There are other natives than the consumers who 
are benefited bv the freedom of importation; the importers, for 
instance, and dealers, and possibly the ship-owners and sailors. 
Nor do we deny that even the producers of the article, at home, 
may derive advantage from the iiqpdrtatiou in the enlarged de¬ 
mand for theirtproduce, occasioned'by the cheapness which may 
possibly follow the importation of the foreign goods. 

This is not the place for considering how all these questions 
affect the particular case of silk; our consideration is now con¬ 
fined to the position of the petitioners, that few restrictions are 
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bene6cial to any body, and to Mr. Senior's opinion, placing all 
existing interests upon the same footing., 

It appears to us that such interests are liable to be greatly 
affected by a change of system, and that they cannot be entirely 
disregarded. It is difficult to lay down any principle for the 
treatment of them. It follows, from the high ground upon which 
the rule of non-interference has been placed in this discussion, 
that a very strong case would be required to justify even a post¬ 
ponement of its application, on the plea of existing interests; but 
we are not prepared to admit, that the one general answer, 'private 
interests must yield to the public good, is sufficient in all cases. 
We shall return to this point when we consider the particular 
cases, wherein an exemption is now claimed. 

The other occasional ground of excepyon is taxation. This 
ground is admitted in the petition, and by Mr. Senior, but only 
thus far: when a duty is imposed upon an article of native pro¬ 
duction, a corresponding duty is fairly laid upon a similar article, 
imported from a foreign country: the tax is an impost upon the 
consumption of the article, and there is certainly no reason for 
taxing the consumar w'ho buys it at home, and exempting him 
who procures it from abroad. This is so obvious, and has in 
truth so little connection with the prohibitive system, that it would 
be unnecessary to mention it here; if taxation had not been put 
forward, in justiffcation of restriction, to an extent not at all war¬ 
ranted by the true principle. , 

Protection is claimed for various products of native industry, 
on account of the high taxes which the natives of England pay, 
not on the particular product or its materials, but generally, in 
reference to their consumption, expenditure, or property.* Owing 
to these burthens, it is alleged that the Englishman cannot manu¬ 
facture silk, for instance, so cheaply as the Erenchnfah, and is 
therefore entitled to protection, by legal prohibition, or high duty, 
against the importation of the foreign article. 

Mr. Senior answers, that if the taxes affect the manufacturers 
pf the particular article which claims protection, they must equally 
affect all others; and the consequent obstacle to the export of th^ 
native manufactures forms the most effectual prohibition of the 
importation of the foreign. And he asks, why, Jbecause every 
man is required to pay something to the public creditor, should 
he therefore be required to pay a larger sum than is necessariy t5' 
his silk merchant? * 

This latter approaches most nearly to the answef by which we 
would abide. We make no distinction as to the cause which 
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occasions the greater difficulty or expense of producing a parti¬ 
cular commodity in one. country than in another; our object is, 
or ought to be, to permit every member of our community to 
procure all coniinodities as easily as possible; if, from any cause, 
he can procure silks more easily from France, let him avail him¬ 
self of that facility. But,^ in truth, the taxes arc not the cause. 
If under equal taxes, we are the cheapest manufacturers of cotton, 
and not the cheapest weavers of silk, the cause of the difference 
must be found else^vhere than in the taxes, in those physical cir¬ 
cumstances which we have already rejected as the grounds of 
protection. 

It does not appear to us that there is any case in which general 
taxation can be taken into account, either in establishing or ap¬ 
portioning a protectivp duty. If, in reference to “ existing 
interests,’* a protective duty is adopted, as an exception to the 
general rule, the question is, what, in point of fact, will be a pro¬ 
tection; and in estimating this, the cost of production will doubt¬ 
less be considered. That cost will be affected, probably, by 
wages and prices, which general taxation may have operated to 
enhance; but .the point of inquiry, supposiiig the principle of 
** adequate protection” to be admitted, is, what the cost is, not 
how it came so. 

We therefore reject taxation altogether, as u ground for excep¬ 
tion to the general principle of non-interference. 

We are aware t)iat in thus dismissing taxation ns a ground for 
restriction, we sin ugaiiist popular opinion. ** Our financial 
system is artificial, how can we bear freedom in commerce? To 
expect an Fnglisliman, loaded with debt, to compete with a 
Frencl^m’an, is to require, of<a man in fetters, that he should 
dance with the freedom of a naked savage.” 

We cannot answer in the same epigrammatical style; but if 
compelled to continue the metaphor, we would ask, how does the 
allegation, that we suffer under one burthen, justify the imposition 
of another? Let it be shown that the one weight will counter¬ 
balance the other, well: we say it will only augment the weight, 
ttnd render the burthen quite intolerable. Again, how is a man 
whose ancles are shackled, to be relieved by manacles upon his 
wrists ? c 

We now return to the petitioners, who proceed with stating 
their general arguments against the restrictive system; 

The artificial protection of one branch of industry, or source of 
protection agaifist foreign competition, is set up os a ground of claim 
by other branches for similar protection; so that if the reasoning upon 
which these restrictive or prohibitory regulations are founded, were fol¬ 
lowed out consistently, it w'ould not stop short of excluding us from all 
foreign commerce whatsoever.’’ 
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We entirely agree in this representation of the tendency of the 
reasoning against free trade; abstractedly, always, from existing 
interests. It would go certainly to justi'fy the prohibition of all 
foreign articles, which can, at any cost, be produced in England, 
or for which substitutes, however inadequate or expensive, can 
be provided. We really do not think that there is any exaggera- 
tion here. * 

There is, it appears to us, an inconsistency in what follows; 
the petitioners, pursuing their argument ndjibsurdum, urge that 
the same train of argument might be brought forward to justify 
the re-enactment of lestrictions upon the interchange of produc¬ 
tions among the kingdoms of the same union, or among the 
counties of the same kingdom.” 

This is not correct as applied to the reasoning by which the 
protection of native productions is upholden as an original system 
of policy ; it is more correct as applied to the protection of exist¬ 
ing interests, because those interests may be, and every day are, 
as seriously afi'ected by the rivalry of the residents in other pro¬ 
vinces, as by foreign importation; but it would probably be 
admitted, by the opponents of free trade, that against such en¬ 
croachments they ask for no protection; and the distinction is 
perfectly admissible in principle. It is not on the face of it 
absurd, though we may be able to show that no real dift'erence 
exists. 

Yet it would be difficult to avoid remarking here, that although 
it is only against foreign competition Chat protection is avowedly 
claimed, that claim is often urged when the successful rival is, in 
truth, a resident in another province of Great Britain. 

The petitioners then notice ** {he strong presumption that the 
distress which then (1820) so generally prevailed, was consfd^ably 
aggravated by the restrictive system.” • * 

The very able man who presented the petition, has, on several 
recent occasions, ascribed to the petition an occasional character 
entirely unwarranted by its contents. Mr. Baring has reconciled 
his support of the petition with several recent instances of oppo¬ 
sition to its principles, by asserting thqt it merely arose out of tlie 
circumstances of the times, and the numerous additional and 
vexatious restrictions imposed upon trade during^ the war, under 
the a.dvice of Mr. George Rose. The support of Mr. Baring 
to the principles which we uphold is too important to permit our 
leaving his error unnoticed. The above is the only passage in 
which any reference is made to ephemeral or even to local cir¬ 
cumstances. Every other paragraph is applicable to all times 
and countries. And it is certain that all, or nearly all, of the alter¬ 
ations made during the war, in our commercial system, were on 
the side of relaxation. ' They were founded perhaps less upon a 
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prindple'of freedom than upon the necessity of the times, but 
they certainly do not justify Mr. Baring’s position. In the speech 
with which Mr. Baring introduced the petition, he treated with 
ridicule most of the doctrines of the old system, and stopped very 
little short of tlie general recommendation of the petitioners. 

The topic to which the petitioners next advert leads to the 
consideration of a third* ground of exception, occasional or 
adventitious. They refer to the effect of our restrictions upon 
the proceedings of JPoreign States; they urge that foreign manu¬ 
facturers have adduced our practice as an argument with their 
governments for the establishment of restrictions; and they con¬ 
tend that if our arguments arc good in defence of our system, 
they are also good against us. “ Foreigners,” they add, insist 
upon our superiority in capital and machinery, as we do upon 
their comparative exemption from taxation; and with equal foun¬ 
dation.” 

They urge that a more conciliating policy on our part would 
tend to counteract the commercial hostility of foreign states: but 
they argue that ** although as a mere matter of diploniac}^ it may 
sometimes answer to hold out the removal of prohibitions or high 
duties as depending upon corresponding concessions by other 
states in our favour, it does not follow that we should iiiaintain 
our restrictions in cases where the desired concessions on their 
part cannot be obtained. Our restrictions would not be the less 
prejudicial to our^own capital and industry, because other govern¬ 
ments persisted in maintaining impolitic regulations.” 

When explaining elsewhere the difference between the systems 
of “ Reciprocity ” and “ Free Trade,” we have in some degree 
anticipated this argument. , 

If the rule be, that every person may purchase what he wants, 
of a coiihtrynian or of a foreigner, the soundness of that rule is 
not impugned by the refusal of that foreigner to purchase what 
lie wants from natives of this country. 

The petitioners make the fullest allowance for this consideration 
which it requires, when they admit that a restriction affecting a 
foreign nation, may be usivi as a weapon in diplomacy. 

It certainly requires some nicety of observation and judgment, 
to determine how long it may be politic to abstain from beneficial 
measures, with a view of inducing foreigners to adopt others, 
which will also be beneficial. We are certain that those who 
have contended for the propriety of adjusting our measures by 
the conduct of foreigners, have neither argued, nor acted, reason¬ 
ably or satisfactorily. It would be all very well,” they say, ** to 
adopt free trade, if other nations would do the same; but why 
admit their manufactures, while they reject yours ?” We have 
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already expq^d the fallacy by which it is represe'nled, that 
foreign goods are received for the benefit of the foreigner, not for 
our own benefit. But, we admit, that freedom df exportation 
would be an additional advantage to the country which allows 
free importation; and that tliere is nothing unreasonable in argii* 
iug that it may be politic to postpone^the one benefit for the sake 
of obtaining the two. There are two ways in which our admis¬ 
sion of foreign goods may operate upon a foreigner, it may 
operate by example, which is the mode on which Mr. lluskisson 
relied, and on which he justified his immediate adoption of the 
free principle: or, it may operate by stipulation; and this is tlie 
favourite with those, who, professing to approve of free trade, 
only desire that it should be mutual. Let us follow this out. 

France is usually selected, as the couylry upon which we have 
conferred a great advantage in admitting her silks, and, recently, 
her wines; while she prohibits, or taxes highly, our hardware and 
other commodities, in which we excel. It would appear that 
these gentlemen would be quite satisfied if France would stipu¬ 
late to admit our razors at a duty only corresponding to that 
which we impose upon her silk stockings. Npw', what is the 
principle here? The complaint is that the silk manufacturers of 
England are ruined, and English workmen thrown out of employ 
by the admission of French silks. Would this evil be remedied 
by the reception of our razors in France ? This cannot be pre¬ 
tended; unless it be upon the true principle/hat extended inter¬ 
course is beneficial for all. To the silk-man bis impercepti¬ 
ble share of the general benefit would be a poor compensation;, 
and his reclamations would be as loud as ever. This then 
cannot be the principle of the avguers for reciprocity,^^ they are 
at the same time the upholders of the interests, vested in the 
existing manufactures, ft may be said, in passing, tfiat as to silk 
we have strict reciprocity, or more. English silks are admitted 
in France at a duty lower than that at which we receive those of 
France* Obviously, we use this fact only in the argument ad 
homities. We have admitted* that direct exportation is the more 
valuable. This consideration may add to the importance of “ Be- 
ciprocity,’^ but does not affect the position that, even without it, 
freedom is advantageous. Will it then be said.jthat these partial 
interests are to give way to the common good? Here is again a 
sound principle; but wi\y is it to be applied to the particular, 
advantage to be derived from the export of our razors, and not 
applied to the general advantage obtained, throAgli cheapness of 

* See the uotc iu page 77. Since Coluncl Torrens luarlc tiic speech to wliich Uiat 
hote referred, he has contended still further for the necessity of reciprocity. We shall 
hotice hereafter his argument of July S. 
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foreign commodities, or even of silks and wines only—commodi¬ 
ties interesting certainly to a much larger portion of the com¬ 
munity than that which manufactures razors? 

It would thus appear, that however beneficial to the common 
interest of the nation a stipulation for reciprocity of importation 
with France, or any other country, might be, it would not take 
from the freer importation of silks and other rival manufactures, 
any part, oi- certainly not the main part, of the objections which 
have been made to the measures actually adopted. Huinous com¬ 
petition, capital annihilated, industry destroyed, workmen starving, 
ail these sad consequences of “ Free Trade,” which have been 
depicted by Mr. Robinson of Worcester, and Mr. Sadler, would 
be equally prevalent, though Mr. Viliiers and Dr. Bowring were 
to succeed, in ellectiug ^ reciprocal arrangement with France. 

While a complete reciprocity, or rather, the adoption of a libe¬ 
ral system by all countries, would have been more Extensively 
beneficial than its adoption by England only, it would not have 
exempted the ministers who adopted it from the clamors or com¬ 
plaints of native manufacturers. 

The utmost tiiat we can concede to those who dwell so much 
upon reciprocity, is this. It might perhaps have been as well to 
commence liberal measures by inviting all the powers of Europe 
and America to a general change of commercial policy. Yet to 
this course there would have been two objections. First, we 
could not have entered upon a complete or satisfactory discussion 
with foreign powers wilhou't bringing into question our corn-laws, 
,which parliament had recently determined to maintain; and 
secondly, we must have incurred one of these dangers: we must 
either have made our change of r.policy dependant upon the con¬ 
duct of foreign powers, thus possibly depiiviug ourselves of a 
great goodf,^because we could not obtain a greater; or, we must 
have adopted, absolutely, a policy which we had professed to 
make conditional. For unless we had begun by declaring that 
our intentions were provisional only, we could not have operated 
with any effect upon a foreigner. 

"A foreigner will hardly be induced to alter his own policy, by 
a promise on our part to do that, wiiich he knows to be consistent 
with our policy,^and likely to be done without any reference to 
him. 

We have fainted, in our former article,’*^ at the embarrassment 
to which a system of commercial treaties might expose us. If all 
foreign countries bad adopted a perfectly free policy, and had 
granted entire freedom of import and export, without exception, 
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there would have been no difhculty; but for this ev^n England, 
advised by Mr. Huskisson, was not prepared. There must then 
have been a particular stipulation with each country, and an ad¬ 
justment of duty on each article. One country would require the 
favourable admission of wines, another of timber, another of 
hemp. From one we should have required the reciprocal admis¬ 
sion of hardware, from another of woollens, from another of piece 
goods. We should have had to decide, in each case, among 
our exportable goods to select as most valuable, and lokat among 
foreign articles to admit as least injurious. We have a reasonable 
respect for Boards of Trade, but we doubt whether the wisest of 
them would have,arrived at an arrangement by which they would 
at once have satisfied English interests, and made a good and ac¬ 
ceptable bargain with the foreigner. T^vo countries press for the 
admission of the same article—France and Portugal for wines— 
Sweden £(nd Russia for timber. We must take care that we sell 
to France the liberty to import wines for no higher a price on 
the admission of our manufactures, than we get from Portugal. 
Yet probably the price given by France and by Portugal would 
be in difiereiit commodities, and we might have to prove that the 
admission of razors into France at so many francs, was just equi¬ 
valent, ill point of advantage to England, to the admission of 
woollen cloths into Portugal at so many inilreis. If not, we 
wrong the country from whom wc acquire the more advantageous 
bargain. Or suppose we extend the bargaip reciprocally to all 
manufactures; arc they all to be admitted at the same duty? Will 
this be an equal bargain in the opinion of our manufacturers?. 
No; then we must have a detailed adjustment: and thus we must 
fix the duties on all articles of ej^porl and import for a neriod of 
ten years or more. And in this arrangement we mun fticliide 
corn, so as to put out of our hands that article of iiecSssaiy sub¬ 
sistence ; or wc must c,rcludc it, which would necessarily occasion 
a corresponding exception, not of the same, but of some commo¬ 
dity deemed equivalent, on the part of Prussia, and America, and 
every corn-exporting country. And with respect to corn, as well 
as timber, we should have, in our colonies, a third and importitnt 
interest to consult. 

We will venture to say that the system of " free trade, upon a 
fair principle of reciprocity,” would prove to be tlie most artificial 
and complicated, inconsistent, unequal and unpopular arrange¬ 
ment, that even the restrictive school could advise. 

. On the whole then, we are, inclined to approWi of the coucse 
which the government of 1823 pursued. Mr. Huskisson might 
be too sanguine in his expectations of an imitation of our policy 
by France; but he was not the less right in setting her the exam- 
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pk; and so thought, at that time, Mr. Baring himself.* Yet the 
petitioners are surely warranted in alhitning that the adoption of 
a more enlightened and conciliatory policy, on the part of this 
country, would tend to counteract the commercial hostility of 
foreign states. 

Independent,” the petitioKers proceed, of the direct benefit to be 
derived by this country on every occasion of such concession or relax¬ 
ation, a great incidental object would be gained by the recognition of a 
sound principle or standard, to which all subsequent arrangements might 
be refened/^ 

To this opinion \vc heartily subscribe, considering the esta¬ 
blishment of a general and simple principle as one of the most 
advantageous results of the new system; and we are confident 
that the more nearly that principle approaches to the “ laissez 
fairer the government will gain in safety, as well as in facility. 

The petitioners, after disclaiming all intention of requiring the 
repeal of custom duties imposed for purposes of revenue, con¬ 
clude with a prayer “ against evert/ restrictive regulation of trade 
not essential to the revenue; against all duties merely protective 
from foreign competition ; and against the excess of such duties as 
are'partly for the purpose of revenuef and partly for that of pro¬ 
tection.** 

We have now endeavoured to show, so far as the indistinctness 
of its own form codld permit, what the ** old system” was, from 
which England has recently departed; and what are the general 
'principles upon which her “ new system” is, or ought to be, 
founded. . We have freely examined the reasonings by which 
those ■principles are supportcef. The opinion which we have 
formed nmy be stated iu a few words. Perfect freedom is the 
true rule: subsistence and security are the only grounds of per¬ 
manent exception which are admissible without abandoning the 
principle. Temporary exceptions, in favour of existing interests^ 
are also admissible. But all these exceptions, permanent and 
temporary, are of doubtful ^propriety; they are not to be allowed 
without a strong case of necessity, and those which rest on tem¬ 
porary grounds are never to be rendered permanent. 

These tlfe principles which we offer for the guidance of 
our rulers. We think that wc have already shown that they do 
not greatly differ from those of the theoretical advocates of the 
“ new sy8tem.”c It remains to be seen whether they are those 
upon which the late measures have proceeded, aud particularly 
whether they have been adopted in regulating the exceptions.. 


* Pari. Deb. N. S. vol.i. p. 176. 
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With this view we now proceed to state, in the order of their 
occurrence, the several measures which^have been adopted for re¬ 
moving proliibitioii or restriction from the importation of foreign 
articles. With less of detail than we shall give, it would be im¬ 
possible to understand the new measures. 

The intention to commence a new system was first announced 
by Mr. Robinson, ill his financial statement^ of the year 18£4; 
and the first article selected for its operation was wool. At this 
time the exportation of British wool was prohibited, and a duty 
of sixpence per lb. was imposed on foreign wool. This duty had 
formerly been only one penny, and was raised in 1819, as Mr. 
Robinson stated, ^ls a measure of revenue only.f 
Government, Mr. Robinson staled, had always said to the 
manufacturers, if you will consent to tj^e removal of the restric¬ 
tion upon the exportation of wool, W'c will repeal the duty upon 
the import. There was a difference of opinion among the manu¬ 
facturers on this point; but he now proposed to reduce the im¬ 
port duty to one penny, and to allow the exportation at the same 
duty. From this measure he expected a great increase of our 
woollen trade in all parts. 

Silk was the next object of the new arrangement. Mr. Ro¬ 
binson assumed that nearly all men concurred in opinion as to the 
impolicy of prohibition; and that the prohibition of silks was ex¬ 
tensively evaded. That the prohibition w'as impolitic in regard to 
foreign nations, who might say that we utteiypted, with liberality 
in our mouths, to cajole them into th*c admission of our manufac¬ 
tures, while in fact we rejected theirs. • 

Our silk goods, he said, were highly estimated abroad, and 
would, as he believed, if restrictions were removed,’^rivc away 
others from the foreign markets. 

He proposed to accompany the repeal of the pre^nbition by a 
considerable reduction of the duty on raw silk and thrown silk, 
and that manufactured silks should be admitted at OO per cent, 
on the value. 

Mr. Huskissoiis;|. arguments were similar, and he was satisfied 
that with the duty of 30 per cent, we should successfully compete 
with the French. ' He proposed that the reductions of duty on 
the raw and thrown silk shonld commence immediately, but that 

* Mr. Kobinson’s spocdi, 23(1 February, 1824. Pari. Deb. N. S. voi. p. 338. 
t Upon tliia staU'iueiit it is faiiktu observe, that Lord C<isltcrea)'l], in proposing tlic* 
'tax to tlieTfousc, (Pari. Ugh. vol. xl. p. 9f0,) slated Uiat the then “ duty of one penny 
•per lb. im thought too Imo to protect the interests tf the hotne jfrmikT if emrse v'ool,”,niul 
therefore proposed sixpence, " which would operate as n protection to the home grower 
of that article against foreign competition.” 
t Pari. Deb. vol. x. p. 800. 
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the repeal 6f the prohibition should be postponed till the 5tli of 
J uly, 1826. 

This measure was opposed principally by Mr. Baring*’ and 
Mr. Ellice.f The former asserted that 30 per cent, would not 
be a suiHcicut protection, considering that the price of food here 
was double that of France. Prohibition could be enforced in the 
interior of the country. There was no reciprocity in the arrange¬ 
ment between us' and other countries. We were proceeding 
much too fust, and beginning at the wrong end. We should 
begin with the Corn Laws. '■ There were reasons, he sai^, why 
certain manufactures flourished in particular places, and the prin¬ 
ciples of free trade,” whatever their general cflicacy might be, 
could never remove them. Thus Lyons had obtained, and would 
keep, a superiority in tlie^ silk manufacture. It is to be observed 
that Mr. Baring objected to the duty oii thrown silk, as one of 
the burthens upon the manufacture. 

Mr. Ellice, in opposing the measures, upon the same general 
grounds, stated nevertheless that smuggling could be effected at 
10 or 1.5 per cent.; and that the wages of the labourers iii silk, 
about six shillings per week, could scarcely obtain for them the 
means of subsistence. Mr. Ellice, however, after some arrange¬ 
ments had been made with respect to the stock in hand, &c. 
finally withdrew his opposition, and expressed the willingness of 
his friends at Coventry that the experiment of competing with 
the French should, be tried. The bill may be said to have 
passed with the single opposition of Mr. Baring. 

. In the year 1825, the government proceeded further in the 
abrogation of the prohibitory system. Mr. Robinson, in his 
financial exposition,']: expressed bi.s intention of applying the then 
existing, dk* estimated, surplus of revenue, to the following objects 
— 1st. increased facility of consumption at home, in conjunction 
with increased extension of coiiiniercc abroad; 2dly. a combina¬ 
tion of the first principle with the restriction of smuggling ; and 
.'jrdly, some alleviation of the pressure of direct taxation. In fur* 
theraiice of the first two of these objects, he announced the inten* 
tidTi of Mr. Hiiskissoii to propose the reduction within moderate 
bounds of all the remaining prohibitory dutiesbut he himself 
suggested a redpetion of the duties on iron. The demand for 
iron, and consequently the price> had so much increased, as to 
occasion the transference of orders from Birmingham to the 
Continent. He proposed to reduce the duty on foreign iron from 
<£6. 10s. to J.<^IOs. the ton, a niegsure from which he expected 


* Piirl. Deb. vol. X. p. 814. f Ibid. p. 824. 

$ February 28Ui, 1825. Pail, Deb. vo), xii. 728. 
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an extension of the use. of iron, which wouM be bedeficial not 
only to the manufacturer but to the prorliiccr. “ Another object 
which be bad in view in reducing the duty on this and other 
articles of foreign produce, was, to set an example to other 
governments. I'here w'ere some states which had manifested an 
unequivocal disposition to adopt a similar policy, but others did 
not as yet appear to have emancipated themselves from their 
former system.'’ ^ * ** However anxious we might be to give 

to all countries the benefit of our example, and our practice; we 
were not bound to do so indiscriminately, or to abstain from 
making distinctions in favor of those nations whose views and prin¬ 
ciples are conformable to our own." It was therefore not pro¬ 
posed that the reduction should immediately apply to all countries 
from which iron might be brought." ^ 

On this occasion, Mr. Alderman Thompson expressed his ap¬ 
probation of the reduction of the iron duty; “ He, who was 
largely intererested in the trade, was not afraid of the foreign 
competition.”* - 

Shortly afterwards, a petition was presented from the Chamber 
of Commerce, at Birmiugham, praying for a reduction of the duty 
on foreign iron, copper, and other metals.f 

On the 25th of March, 1825,:]: Mr. Huskissoii opened his 
general scheme of reduction of duty upon foueign articles, 
** Having ruled,” he said, that 30 per cent, is the highest duty 
which could be maintained for the proteetiop of a ninnufacture, 
in every part of which we were much behind foreign countries, the 
only extensive manufacture which, on the score of general infe-, 
riority, stood in need of special protection, (he alluded here to 
the silk manufacture,) ** it wa% time to inquire in what degree 
our other great manufactures vvere protected, and to df^iilider if 
there be no inconvenience, no unfitness, no positive ifijliry caused 
to ourselves, no suspicion and odium excited in foreign countries, 
by duties which arc either absolutely prohibitory, or, if the articles 
to which they attach admit of being smuggled, which have no 
other eflfect than to throw the business of importing them into 
the hands of the smuggler.” • • 

He first noticed Cotton goods,§ which were subject to vluties 
ranging from .50 to 7o per cent, a duty quite upiiecessary, as we 
were in this manufacture superior to all other countries, not ex¬ 
cepting India; and exported in the last year .£30,795,000. 

He proposed to reduce the duty to 10 per cent, which would 
be sufjicieni to countervail, the small duti/ levied upon the im¬ 
portation of the raw matenal into this countryy and the duly upon 


* Pari. Deb. p. 746. f March llth, p. 996. t P. Ii96. $ P. 1198. 
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an^ other articles used in tire manufacture. Any protection beyond 
this he held to be not onltf unnecessary, but mischievous,” 

We have here a principle of protection, which ought, as 
we conceive, to be applied, eveutiially, to all foreign importations 
whatever; saving only the cases in which a duty upon a foreign 
manufacture may be the simplest and easiest mode of collecting a 
revenue. 

Mr. Iluskisson 'next proceeded to Woollens.* After referring 
to the vexatious laws for regulating the manufacture and trade in 
woollens, which had been recently repealed, he stated the increase 
of sheep and lambs’ wool imported, from 4>92G,OOOlbs. in 17Gd 
to (23,S58,OOOlbs. in 1824, accompanied by an increase of woollen 
goods exported only, from £5,1 j 9,000 to i£0,926,000. These 
facts, coupled with the, undoubted increase in the quantity of 
wool grown in England, evinced a great augmentation in the do¬ 
mestic consumption. Then mentioning the immense increase 
which had occurred within the same lime, in the import of cotton 
wool, and of raw silk, and in the export of QOttoii goods, he 
claimed these facts as an illustration of his position, “ that the 
means which led, to increased consumption, and which are the 
fouiidatiou, as that consumption is the proof, of our prosperity, 
will be most eifecuially promoted by an u^tonstrained competi¬ 
tion, not only*between the capital and industry of diiferent classes 
in the same country, but also by ext^idtng that competition as 
much as possible to.all other countries.” He proposed to reduce 
the duty on foreign woollehs to 15 percent. Mr. Huskisson’s 
reason for fixing the duty at this rate was not so precisely assigned 
as in the case of the cotton difty, which it exceeds by one-third; he 
simply stated, that “ it would amteer every purpose of reasonable 
and fair pioteclion.” 

Linens, again, without assigning any particular reason, he re¬ 
duced from a scale varying between 40 and ISO, to one duty of 
25 per cent. 

The duties on Paper, then prohibitory, he proposed to reduce; 
** so that they should not exceed double the amount of the excise 
duty payable upon that artkk manufactured in this country.” 

Printed Books, then subject to a duty which admitted of 
smuggling, he proposed,/or that reason, and because theirn* 
portation of foreign works which do not interfere with any copy* 

, right in England ougl^t not to be discouraged,” to reduce about 
one half. 

Glass, then chfirged with 80, he reduced to 20 per cent. 

And earthenware, then admitted at 75, he reduced—plain 
ee \d8to 15, and ornamented porcelain to^O per cent. quite as 

' • Pari. Deb. 1199 
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much as could be demanded/* ** without throwing {his branch 
of import into the hands of the smuggler.” 

To gioveSf ** now prohibited, hat to h^^ad in eoerif shop*' 
Mr. Huskisson ** applied the smne observation and the same 
measure of duty/’ 30 per cent. 

He confirmed what had been stated by Mr. Hobinson as to 
iron, observing that the price of iron bad almost doubled of late, 
and that great inconvenience was felt by the* manufacturers of 
hardware, and in a great variety of manufactures, in ship¬ 
building, &c. The exportation was diminished, and orders were 
sent to the Continent^instead of England. 

There would also be an advantage from the admission of 
Swedish Iron, which, when united with British Iron, produces 
more strength and tenacity, particulart}!^ for instance, in ships’ 
cables. He trusted that the increased demand for iron, joined 
to a more steady price, would, ere long, more than compensate 
** to the British iron masters the temporary inconvenience, if any, 
which some of them apprehend from the extent to which it is 
“ proposed to’carry the reduction of this duty.” 

The copper duty, whidi in 1790 did not exceed ^10,had been 
raised to <£54, the ton. Our copper mines produced about 
10,000 tons, of which about 5,000 were applied to home 
consumption. 

If the price of our mam|facture were to exceed that of foreign 
countries in anything like a proportion to the i^normous duty, we 
must ultimately be driven from the foreign markets. “ Do not 
the owners of copper mnes sec that if, by the high price at which < 
the manufacturer buys copper, he should lose his hold upon the 
foreign market, they must be injured by the effects of’^c^r own 
monopoly ?” , ^ 

The high duties had prevented copper from coming here, not 
only in an unmanufactured, but in an imperfectly smelted state: 
it would here have undergone the process of purifying and rolling, 
and being otherwise prepared for consumption; but our duties 
have operated as a premium for doing this in other countries. 
He acknowledged however that much capital had been invested 
in copper mines, and ** how difficult it was to do ail that the 
public interest would require, without injury to ^hose particular 
interests. This was in almost all cases the most arduous part of 
the task which a sense ofppblic duty had ^piposed upon him.” 

He proposed' to reduce the duty at present only to per ton 
(one half of the existing duty) ** without coinmifling himself not 
to recommend at a future period, even a further reduction, if it 
should appear that the present limit is not sufficient to enable 
our manufacturers to preserve their foreign market, and that at a 
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lower rate of duty no great or sudden check would be given to 
the British mines. 

Zinc, .or spelter, was a semi-metal, which entered in the pro¬ 
portion of one-third into the composition of brass. The selling 
price of spelter on the Continent was £20 the ton; here, about 
£45, and the duty £2H. Mj/idi a duty on Copper of £54 and on 
spelter of we could not compete with others in brass w'ares: 
our briskest demsfnd at present was for patterns and moulds for 
the foreign manufacturer. 

He w'ould reduce the duty one-half, perhaps more on further 
inquiry—for he was convinced that w'e could not compete with 
Silesia, the principal country of production. 

'Ihi was an article of which we had more the command, and 
one of less extensive consumption. 

The duty was “ excessive,” and he would reduce it more than 
one-half; from £5. .^s. 9d. to £2. 10s. the cwt. 

Lead ,—from 15 to 10 per cent, ad valorem, which would “ be 
sufficient to admit of a foreign import and to ej^ck the present 
exorbitant price.” On this top, he reserved a right.of proposing 
a further reduction. 

Various other reductions were made upon articles enumerated 
in the schedule. Uncmimerated goods, if wholly, or in port, 
manufactured, he reduced from 50 to 20 per cent, and if un¬ 
manufactured, from 20 to 10. 

Mr. Huskisson Hi stated the result as follows: ** upon foreign 
** manufactured articles generally, where the duty is imposed to 
• protect our own manufactures, and not for the purpose of 
collecting revenue, that duty will, in no instance, exceed 30 
** per pent*. If the article be not manufactured much cheaper or 
" much ^(ter abroad than,,at home, such a duty is ample for 
protection. If it be manufactured so much cheaper, or so 
“ much better abroad, as to render 30 per cent, insufficient, my 
" answer n,*first ,—that a greater protection is only a premium 
“ to the smuggler; and, secondly ,—that there is no wisdom in 
** attempting to bolder hp a competition, which this degree of 
** protection will not sustain. Let die state have the tax, which 
" js now the reward of the smuggler, and let the consumer have 
** the better anckcheap^a’rticle, without the painful consciousness 
** that he is consulting' bis own convenience at the expense of 
daily violatmg thea^ws of .hia country.” He then stated die 
evHs, end th^' facilit>T of smuggling, and asked,' ** Is^^his aibo- 
“ miiiable system to be tolerated, not from any over-ruling 
*' necessity of upholding the revenue, nay, possibly, to the injury 
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of the Exchequer^ but merely because, in n few secondary 
“ branches of manufacture, we do not 'possess the same natural 
** advantages, or the same degree of skill, as our neighbours?*'* * * 
“ The time has been when it was found quite a sufficient reason 
for imposing a prohibitory duty upon a foreign article, that it 
** was better than we could make at hdnie; but 1 trust that when 
" such calls are made upon this House hereaftes, our first answer 
*' at least will be, let us first see what can be done by com- 
" petition;—first try to imitate, and by and by, perhaps, you will 
“ surpass, your foreign rival.” He instanced the silk trade as 
one in which this emulation had been created. Prohibitions, 
“ in fact, are a premium to mediocrity. They destroy the best 
** incentive to excellence, the best stimulus to invention and im- 
" provenient. They condemn the community to sufier, both in 
price and quality, all the evils of monopoly, except in as far as 
** a remedy can be found in the baneful acts of the smuggler. 

They have also another of the great evils of monopoly, that of 
** exposing the consumer, as well as the dealer, to rapid and in'- 
convenient fluctuations in price." 

Mr. Huskisson stated his belief that no great q^uantity of 
foreign goods would come in. Some would come, and he would 
be glad of it. That their admission would not be hurtful to our 
general interests, might be proved from the experience of the 
commercial treaty with France in 1786. By that treaty, cottons, 
woollens, hardware, cutlery, turnery, &0. were admitted at lower 
duties than those now to be fixed; no check was given to any 
particular branch of our staple manufactures in cqmsequence of 
the interchange qf goods which t^ok place. On the eontrary. 
the introduction of the finer woollen cloths of France leif to the 
improvement of our own, till no difference could be pl?rceived. 
The same might possibly now occur us to the more richly 
coloured cottons of Alsace or Switzerland, the fancy muslins of 
India, the silk stuffs and porcelain of France. 

Mr. Huskisson referred to some objections which would be 
stated to the occurrences of 1786, a guide for the presenf 
time. We had since, it would be said, been engaged in an ex¬ 
pensive war, and had to support a heavy burthen of taxation. 
But, in trutli, other countries, also had suiflered from the war; 
their ta^es had been increased and their capitial diminished, while 
ours had increased. The cbmparative chefpness of labour in 
foreign countries was not alone sufficient to makei the balance 
preponderate in their favour. Our machinery, with our enfer- 
prize and perseverance, might be relied upon for the maintenance 
of our station among trading communities. 

Another objection was, the want of reciprocity of commercial 
VOL. X. NO. XIX. • H 
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advantages; he quoted, with approbation, the sentiments of 
Kirknian Finlay:—“ Oiir whole object being to benefit ourselves; 
our inquiry is naturally confined to the consideration of whether 
such a mode of acting be really advantageous, independent alto-* 
gether of what may be done by the governments of other coun^ 
tries. Now, if the measuVe be really beneficial to us, why shall 
we withhold from ourselves an advantage, because other states are 
not yet advanced so far as we arc in the knowledge of tlieit own 
interests, or have not attained the power of carrying their own 
views into practice r” 

He expressed his hope, that when foreign nations found us 
sincere and consistent in our principles, they would, for their 
own advantage, imitate us. At the same time, as a stimulus to 
other nations to adopt principles of reciprocity, he should think 
it right to reserve a power of making an addition of one-fifth to 
the proposed duties upon the productions of those countries 
which may refuse, upon a tender by us of the like advantages, to 
place our commerce and navigation upon the footing of the most 
favoured natiop”* 

He then stated the reduction which it was proposed to make 
in the duties upon sundry raw materials, and in certain stamp 
duties and other charges aifecting trade and navigation; conclud¬ 
ing with a hope that the house would comply with the injunction 
from the throne “ to remove as much, and as fast as possible, all 
unnecessary restrictions ilpon trade.’* 

These measures, extensive as they were, occasioned very little 


discussion wdA no general opposition, and but little of particular 
critii:!^. t 

Alderman Thompson repeated his acquiescence, notwithstand¬ 
ing his considerable interest in the iron trade. Other members 
itpproved of the general principle, but objected to the withdrawal 
of protection from the particular branches of produce or manu¬ 
facture in which they were respectively concerned. Sir Hussey 
Vivian, Mr. Treraayne, and Sir Richard Vyvyan, Directed to the 
^reduction of duty ou foteigii copper; they urged, m opposition 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the existing duty had 
been imposed for pi^otection, not revenue; and they expressed 
their apprehension of the competition of South American copper. 
The copper busine^ in Cornwall they represented as a losing 
concern. Sir Matthew Ridley put in a word for glass bottles. 


* This intenUoa was carried into effect by the 5tli section of Act 6 Geo. 4. cap, 
111. It is to be observed, that it does not altogether bear out Mr. Robinson's notion 
of reciprocity. It is merely a provision that we arb not to admit, at a lower doty, the 
goods of other states, which tax the same goods from England more liighiy than from 
other foreign countries. , 
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but objected to the duty on kelp, whicli obliged tlie tnauUfjAO 
turers to make use of the inferior article, Scots kelp. 

Mr. l^aring expressed his full approbation of the principle of 
the new measures,, and deprecated the opposition made on the 
part of particular' interests.' But he was desirous ot extending 
tiie principle to the corn laws. * ^ 

Mr. Lindsay and Greneral Ferguson objected to the extent of 
the reduction on linens; Mr. Cripps to that on woollens; Mr. 
Wilson, of London, wished the reduction to be mofe gradual. 
Mr. Littleton, of Staffordshire, appears to have been the only 
member who expressed an apprehension of danger from the new 
system, especially in regard to ornamental China ware. Sir 
Henry Parnell thought that the linens would bear the reduction, 
and warmly supported the principle, yrging tire interests of the 
consumers of manufactured goods. Mr. Benett proposed to 
equalize the duty on the import and the export of wool. Mr. 
Hume urged the propriety of reducing the duty on Baltic timber. 
Mr. Huskisson defended it, as a protection to our North American 
colonies. 

We are now’ desirous of deducing from this history of Mr. Hus- 
kisson's measures the principle of his system; but here we arc 
compelled to acknowledge, that our task is not altogether free 
from difficulty. 

In the minute formerly cited,* wherein Mr. Huskisson, in 
reply to a misrepresentation of our intentions by Prussia, lays 
down the principles of the British system, he states it to be our 
object “ to reduce our tariff to the lowest degree consistent in 
each particular article with the two legimate objects of all duties; 
either the necessary collection of the public revenue, or, Jhe pro¬ 
tection absolutely requisite for the maintenance of.gurown in¬ 
ternal industry.” 

By various passages in Mr. Huskisson’s speeches, and indeed 
by a common understanding, it appears to be established as liis 
intention, that while national industry is to be protected against 
the competition of foreign commodities, this protection is iq^no 
case to be effected by prohibition, ©r by a duty exceeding thirty 
per cent, on the value of the article. 

It is to be observed, that if this be the system of Mr. Hus¬ 
kisson, it is not the system of the merchants of 1820. They do 
not admit the fitness of psotcctioii, and tlipy recognize no distine-* 
tion betw'cen prohibition and protective taxation. 

We confess that we can 'neither iinderstano the principle of 

• Vol. i*. p. ?74. 

H 2 
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such distinction^ nor ascertain precisely the reasoning upon 
which Mr. Huskisson intended to justify and to regulate the pro¬ 
tection of native industry. 

According to the principles of the petition, even modified by 
considerations of subsistence and security, no protection ca^be 
justified, which will deprive the British consumer of the power 
of obtaining any foreign article at the lowest price at which it can 
be procured, subject only to such tax as the state may have im¬ 
posed for the sake of revenue. To say he shall not purchase the 
article at all, or, he shall not purchase it w'ithout a charge im¬ 
posed for the purpose of checking his purchase, appears to be in 
principle the same thing. Both must rest upon the* doctrine 
which it has been Mr. Huskisson’s peculiar boast to explode.^— 
What is the measure of the necessity of protection to native 
industry? Is it to be the difference between the expense of 
jaising or making a particular commodity in this couutiy, and in 
any other in which it is produced? 

If so, this is all, or nearly all, that the advocates of the .r«- 
strictive system desire. And it is entirely inconsistent with the 
intention of giving to every country, by means of commerce, the 
benefit of the facilities of production as to particular commodities 
which every other country possesses. Properly followed up, it 
would lead to the prohibition of foreign goods, the produce, we 
will say, of a warm climate or dry soil, except on such terms as 
would raise their pqce in this country to that at which the like 
goods woifid be raised here‘ including the expense of supplying 
Xif it be possible) by artificial means, the deficiency of solar heat. 
This construction would be so contrary to the known opinions 
of Mr^ Hfiskisson, that we must at once reject it. But we are 
not quite\o^certain that, from Mr. Huskisson himself, and from 
other professed adherents of his system, we have not heard what 
would lead us to suppose that a distinction is made as to the 
price of labour; and that the difference between the wages of a 
Dative and a foreigner is deemed a legitimate subject of restrictive 
taxation. 

We cannot see the reason«of this distinction. We suppose it 
to be founded on one or both of these considerations: First, that 
the difference of«wages is occasioned by an artificial or political 
cause, namely taxation: Secondly, that the restriction has, in 
this case, immediately in view the industrious employment and 
cmisequent subsistence of the people. 

On the first, ^e have already observed, in discussing the neces¬ 
sity of protecting manufactures against general taxation; the 
second appears to us to rest upon a fallacy, if, upon a principle 
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which is> at the least, intelligible and plausible, we adopt the 
employment of the people as a ground for protecting our pro¬ 
ductions or manufactures against foreign competition, we must 
give them that protection against the foreign product, abstractedly 
fr^ any considerations of the means whereby the foreigner is 
enabled successfully to compete w'ith them# The fallacy consists 
in considering the protection to rest*upon a principle of equitable 
adjustment of the interests of native and foreigner; whereas, if it 
be justifiable at all, it can only be justified upon the principle of 
preferring the interests of the native to those of the foreigner. 
We protect the native manufacturer against the foreigner, either 
for his own sake,,as one of ourselves, or for the sake of the rest of 
our community, who will have to maintain him if deprived of the 
means of obtaining recompense for his labour: unless we protect 
him effectually, we shall not accoinptish our purpose in either 
view of it. 

On these considerations, we doubt the accuracy of the dis¬ 
tinction frequently made between prohibition and protection, 
as parts of a permanent system, abstractedly from temporary 
considerations. There is no ditfcrencc except in degree, and 
not always that; since a protective duty, even tliougli not high in 
its rate, is often equivalent to a prohibition. 

When the question is not of a permanent system of protection, 
but of the transition from a system of restriction to one of un¬ 
restrained intercourse, the substitution of a protection, however 
highly cast, for a prohibition, is a cOiisidcralile step, because the 
protection admits of easier modification, till it may lose its pro^ 
tectivc character and quietly subside into a state of freedom. 
And, still more, a return from protective duty to prcrfiibition is a 
great step in retrogression, which places at an imnieaairatile dis¬ 
tance the free trade which our principle upholds. *** 

I'lie distinction between prohibition and protection appears to 
us so unintelligible, as part of a permanent system, that we can 
scarcely believe it to have been so intended by Mr. Huskisson; 
and we conclude that when he professed to protect national in¬ 
dustry, he referred to the industry sjready engaged in a particular 
branch of employment; in otlier words, he only desired to protect 
" existing interests.” He felt, as the merchants, whose petition 
he admires, avowedly felt, tlie vanity and impolicy of the artificial 
encouragements of productions unsuited to the climate or cir-^ 
cumstances of the country; but he was more alive than the pe¬ 
titioners to the distress whicli, w'ould be occasioned by the sudden 
withdrawal of that cncoiiragemuiit where it had existed. 

We hope, then, that notwithstanding some apparent inconsis¬ 
tencies, Mr. Huskisson^s systematic policy and the principle of 
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the late raeasiiies arc really such as we iiave endeavoured to 
recommend. We should uiivvilliugly part with this belief, but 
we are sulished with tiio correctness of our own views. 

We fully admit the necessity of so iiianagiug the transition 
fropi a protective to an unrestricted system, us to occasion as 
Jittle as possible of individual distress; but it is obvious, that un¬ 
less we constantly bear in mhid that the transition is to be made, 
our measures will he unavailing. We may proceed very gradu¬ 
ally; w'e can perhaps hardly proceed by steps too slow, but we 
must step continually forward in the direction which we^ have 
determined to take. 

To eKamine whether the transition has been prudently ma¬ 
naged will he a part of our duty, when, in a future number, we 
resume and conclude this important discussion. We shall then 
consider the results of Hhe changes which have been made. 
But we cannot quit the subject now without declaring our con¬ 
viction, that the consequences of the new measures, so far as 
.they have gone, have been favourable;—that our exports of com¬ 
modities produced by British industry have been greatly aug¬ 
mented; that the increased importation has consisted chiefly in 
raw materials, or in desirable commodities not produced in -Eng¬ 
land ; and that even as to those very few branches of industry, 
Jbearing a scarcely estimable proportion to the whole of commerce 
and consumption, in which there lias been an increased compe¬ 
tition of foreigners, it is at least very doubtful whether British 
industry, even in those paiticular branches, has not been en¬ 
larged by the change. 

. All tliis we hope to show us clearly as, we trust, we have ex¬ 
hibited tlie soundness of tlic prinpiplc of freedom; and we shall 
contencf that it is the duty of parliament to give to that principle 
a wider opeTdtion. 


Any. IV, — Corpus Scriptorum Ilhloria: Ih/zantiute: Editid 
emendatioretcopiosior,coiYsilio B.G. Niebulirii instituta: viz. 
Syncellus, Q tom.; Maialas, 1 torn.; Clironlcou Paschale, 2 tom.; 
Agatbias, 1 tonf; Dexippns, Eunapius, Sec., 1 tom.; Constaiiti- 
ims Porphyrogennitus, 2 tom.; Leo Diaconus, 1 tom.; Nice- 
*, phorus Gregoras, 2 tom.; Cantacuzenns, 3 tom. 15 tom. 

, 8vo, BohnaB,^1828—1832. 

The fortunes of the Byzantine or Eastern Empire present phe¬ 
nomena unparalleled in the annals of the human race: no other 
government of which we have cither read or heard could have 
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resisted for half a century the operation of any ut* the single 
causes that during a thousand years combined for its destruction. 
Externally surrounded by foes superior in number, in disci-' 
pline and in valour, it seemed as if its safety was guaranteed by 
cowardice, and its security confirmed by defeat, internally were 
at work all the causes that usually effect the destruction of states; 
perfidy and profligacy triumphant in the palace, ferocious bigotry 
based at once on enthusiasm and hypocrisy ruling the church, 
civil dissensions e(|ually senseless and bloody distracting the state, 
complete demoralization pervading every rank of society from the 
palace to the cottage-—such were the elements of ruin, not an¬ 
tagonized but combined, whose destructive energies slumbered 
not during ten centuries, and were yet resisted during that long 
lapse of ages by an empire, which, to call feeble, would be sadly 
to overrate its strength. Constantinople, designed by its founder 
to be the capital of an empire that should unite the power of the 
western and eastern world, and make its rulers successors at once 
of Csesar and of Cyrus, combined in its government ail the faults 
of Roman and Persian despotism, possessed the merits of neither, 
and surpassed the duration of both. The centralization of feel* 
ing which made every citizen tiirough the vast extent of the 
Roman dominions regard the City of the Seven Hills as “ the 
home of- his soul,” was lost when tlic palladium of empire 
was removed from the banks of the Tiber to the shores of the 
Bosphorus; but craft, cunning, fraud, treachery, and all the vices 
of unlicensed despotism accompanied the court, and were the 
only faithful companions of its emigration. The tinge of eastern 
habits and feelings which the imperial government received by its 
closer approximation to Asia, bi'o^ight to the monarch no addi¬ 
tional assurance of safety; the submission of the Asiatic is blind 
and unreasoning, a prostration of intellect as well as*dT body; he 
submits to tyranny as he would to fate, and regards the decrees 
of despotism as fixed as those of destiny. In outward form the 
Greek crouched as low as the Persian, the doctrines of passive 
obedience and non-rcsistance fell more glibly from his tongue; 
but there was a mental reservation dn his loyalty, a secret coftdi- 
tion understood in his allegiance, and he hesitated not to join in 
conspiracy or revolt, if the emperor professed ipi obnoxious doc¬ 
trine, disregarded the reveries of some favoured theologian, or 
admired the blue more th^ii the red chariots of the circus. The, 
problem to be solved in the history of most dynasties is ” why 
they fell,” but the Byzantine talone perplexes u^with the inquiry, 
** why it did not fall,” a difficulty of which it is by no means easy 
to obtain a satisfactory solution. 
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Explanations indeed of this citraordinary “ lifc'iii-death ” are 
offered to us in countless abundance; every historian has his own 
favourite theory on the subject, some poetic, some prosaic some 
ingenious, some absurd; some whimsical, some argumentative; 
but all unfortunately unsatisfactory. The truth is, that the con¬ 
servative agency must have been just as diversified as the destruc¬ 
tive; simplicity of causatidn lends more grace to theory than 
verity to history; there is scarcely a recorded fact, and certainly no 
succession of facts, that has not resulted from the combination of 
many circumstances, and therefore he who endeavours toi-give to 
historical science the simplicity, the precision, and the certainty 
of mathematical, “ dat operatn ut cum ratioue insaiiiat;”—he is 
metaphysically mad. The life of an individual cannot be reduced 
to abstract propositions of cause and effect; let any one make 
the effort for himself, aikl he will find occurrences in his own 
personal experience that violate all ordinary rules, and arc expli¬ 
cable *by no common formulae of calculation; the history of a 
nation must necessarily present more and greater anomalies, for 
many matters that in their consequences exercised wondrous 
influence, may appear, and frequently have appeared at the time 
of their occurrence, too trivial to be recorded. 

The causes separately assigned for the continuance of the 
Byzantine empire are insufficient to account for the phenomenon, 
though we have no doubt that each had some share in its preser¬ 
vation; and as their effects can be traced by a double analysis, 
(for the same causes now operate in maintaining the Turkish 
power in the very same localities,) they are not unworthy of a brief 
‘examination. One writer eloquently tells us that the impregnsi- 
ble situation of the capital is a complete solution of the entire 
mystery. % When,'’says he, thc^barbariaiis thundered at the gates 
of Constanthiople, when its walls quivered beneath the battering 
engines, and its battlements were swept by the towers of the 
besiegers, then was the existence of the empire periled, then did 
the pillars of its temple bend, and the ark of its safety tremble in 
the shrine; but when it was found that the walls, though shaken, 
could not be levelled, that tl^e battlements, though cleared, could 
not be mounted, the baffled barbarians withdrew, and the forces 
of the empire i allied once more to the centre of dominion, where 
they found the a^ still preserved, the temple uninjured and un¬ 
impaired.” Unfortunately this theory Is far mure remarkable for 
'poetic beauty than sober reason;—capital, temple, shrine and 
palladium, all feU before Baldwin and before Dandolo,—but the 
Byzantine empire survived the catastrophe, and seems to have 
suffered little in its stability from the shock. SStability indeed is 
a term little suited to the tottering power of the successors of 
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Constantine, but language has^^ot as yet supplied us with a prO' 
per designation for the strength of weajeness, and the vitality of 
decay. 

But we by no means wish to deny that the position of Con¬ 
stantinople contributed in no small degree to protect the duration 
of the empire; the appearance of the; Russian cross on the dome 
of Saint Sophia would now be the Ichabod of the Mohaninie- 
dan reign, and the combatants during the late war felt a thorough 
conviction that Turkey would cense to exist when *' the dogs of 
Moscow' ’’had entered the gates of Stamboul. There are certain 
feelings of hereditary respect, certain retiiinisceiices of glory, 
that sometimes take the name and not uiifrequently produce the 
eifect of patriotism, and these are for the most part identilied with 
localities, and lead to a mental union of *the fate of the metropo¬ 
lis with the fate of the kingdom. 

Another and perhaps more plausible theory accounts for the con¬ 
tinuance of the Byzantine empire, by the unity of purpose which 
it derived from the completeness of its despotism. The Caesars, 
it is said, were limited monarchs compared with the successors of 
Constantine, and the Russian autocrat a constitutional sovereign 
when contrasted with the rulers of Byzantium. M^e more than 
doubt the existence of this perfect despotism; both the clergy 
and the populace claimed and often exercised a controul over the 
emperors; there was, we grant, always an autocracy in theory, 
but it was rarely to be found in practice. Still we do not in this 
instance deny the conservative energies of despotism; no other 
form of government can possess a centralizing power in periods * 
of weakness and demoralization, w'hen patriotism is an empty 
name, honour a mockery, and virtue regarded as a delusive dream, 
—let not despotic power be deprived of its legitimate.fioast, it is 
the only support of vicious vveakness, and the last stay of an eni- 
[lire in its decline. We do not reject it wholly from the causes 
that maintained a tottering throne, but w'e doubt if, unaided by 
other matters, it would have been able to support it alone. 

Pride in the Roman or Grecian name is generally rejected i>y 
historians from the list of causes assigned for the duration of the 
Byzantine empire, but, as we think, on very insufficient grounds. 
Every page of the historians of the lower empire proves that they 
claimed as their own the proud recollections both of Greek and 
Roman story; that Alexaiyier and Caesar were equally regarded 
as authors of their claims to dominion, and that they clung to these 
delusive shadows as if memory had been identified with hope, 
as if the past were ceitain to be renewed Jn the future, and , the 
fortunes of their nation a revolving cycle, which should restore 
all former pride, pomp and circumstance, when its revolution was 
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completed, ll is true tlmt these claims were wholl^r unfounded, 
** dream of a dream and shadow of a shade/’ that on examination 
they would be found as futile and ridiculous as the claim of 
the Britons to descent from Trojan ancestors, or the boast of the 
Irish that they possessed civilisation before the deluge. But the 
truth or falsehood of the clajin is a matter indifterent to the issue, 
because national pride is equally strong whether founded on 
fact or fiction ; it is not true that one Englishman can beat three 
Frenchmen, but it is true that the belief in so flattering a ^propo¬ 
sition has often contributed in no small degree to the triumph of 
the British arms : it is not true that a troop of Houris are ready 
to escort to Paradise every follower of Mohammed that dies in 
the service of the faith; it is true that this creed has not been the 
least influential of the ciiuscs that made the crescent wave in so 
many fields of victory. The effect of this ** gilded halo hovering 
round decay” was that which we have witnessed in another 
country within the memory of the present generation ; it engen¬ 
dered a passive obstinacy, a dogged endurance, infinitely more 
dangerous to aii invader than courage and active exertion. Spain 
and Greece amply illustrate the workings of pride in a degraded 
nation; it made them insensible of dishonour and reckless of 
defeat; it changed the sabre to the dagger; it moulded the soldier 
into an assassin; the battle-field was the least of the victor’s 
dangers, and the only mode left him of destroying national 
existence was natianal extermination. Twice were the French 
taught this lesson; once when their counts founded a Latin 
* empire in Constantinople, and again when Napoleon placed a 
new dynas/y in Madrid. 

There^were certain prophecies current among the Byzantines, 
which thtt. Turks seem to have inherited with the dominions. 
These all declared that a fatal day should arrive when Constan¬ 
tinople should fall before the men of the north, and a Scythian 
prince sit on the throne of the Constantines. It required a mar¬ 
vellously small share of inspiration to predict such an event, when 
tribe after tribe of barbarians passed the frontier lines of the 
empire and ravaged both Thrace and Greece at their pleasure; 
but it is curious to find tliis guess, originally founded on an 
estimate of probabilities, assuming the form of an inspired pre¬ 
diction, and forming a part of the traditionary creed of two 
nations. Wc allude to it, however/ principally as a probable 
conservative cayse; in their wars with the Saracens and the Turks, 
the courage of the Greeks was supported by the belief that these 
were not the people whom fate had destined to be their con¬ 
querors ; on the other hand, the Turks to this hour point out the 
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gate through wliich the victorious Kussiaiis stiali enter Cbnslanti- 
iiople. 

The study of Byzantine hisloiy is niucFi more popular on the 
continent than in EngUiiid, simply because it is much more 
intimately connected with the annuls of continental nations. 
Ccrniany, France, Italy, and, more than all, Russia, lind in the 
Greek writers illustrations of some important periods of their 
history; we do not, therefore, assent to the reasoning of those 
who deem it a blot on the literary fame of our country that 
England can shew no such work as the collection of the Byzan- 
tine historians in thirty-six folio volumes, published in France 
during the reign of l^ouis XIV., nor any attempt to form such 
a series as that before us. The sketch of the eastern empire, 
given by our eloquent historian Gibbon, tyid which in the main 
merits the praise of accuracy, is fully sufHcient for the \)urposes 
of ordinary historical students; still there is much of interesting 
and important matter that he has left untouched, or at least very 
partially noticed, that will amply reward the labours of research. 
The eastern empire is the link belwcen the history, the social 
condition and the literature of ancient and • modern Kurope. 
When Godfrey and his crusaders stood before the throne of 
Alexis, the representatives of feudalism and chivalry were con¬ 
trasted with the possessors of classic civilization, and the decaying 
r^cs of imperial Rome brought into contact with the germs 
ofihe system that succeeded to its power. They mutually passed 
sentence on each other, and proved thUt their co-existence was 
impossible. It is intinitely amusing to compare the historians on 
both sides, and sec their reciprocation of contempt and misrepre¬ 
sentation, each abusing in no mca^ired terms the cuslonis of the 
other, generally without understanding them, sometimes even 
without ascertaining their existence. 

The ecclesiastical antiquities of the Byzantine empire arc 
topics of more painful interest; they arc little more than the 
annals of controversies on subjects transcending human reason, 
in which the violence and fury of the controversies are in dii ect 
proportion with the ignorance and foliar of the controversialists. 
Flato and Aristotle, who have every reason to curse ail their 
followers and commentators, have respectively tp answer for 
about nine tenths of the heresies in the eastern and western 
churches; the natural tendeqey of the Greeks to mysticism led 
them to adopt the dreamy speculations of the Alexandrian Plato- 
nists, while the colder Westerus found exercise Tor perverted 
ingenuity in the dialectics of Aristotle. Of the theological rancour 
between the Greek and Latin churches we find some very strange 
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instances, especially in the history of Nicephorus; but that the 
Latins were by no means inferior to the Greeks in the art of 
hating, the notes extracted from the Trench editions of those 
histories amply testify. A list of the topics discussed by the 
several polemics would compel Heraclitus himself to relax bis 
muscles in a smile, while even Democritus would shed a tear to 
see the gospel of peace’’ perverted into an arsenal of war, and 
hatred of the ci'eature deduced from the love of the Creator. Wc 
shall, however, touch but lightly on the intellectual degradation 
of the eastoiii theologians, fur there is too great a tendelicy in the 
present age to visit the follies and sins of the ministry, on the holy 
religion of which they arc the teachers, and by whose precepts 
bigotry and violence are more emphatically condemned than by 
any s}stem that has yet been devised by the self-named philoso¬ 
phers. We regret that the editors did not consign a large portion 
of these theologians to unhonoured oblivion. 

Nor is this the only fault we have to find with the managers of 
the new edition of the Hyzantinc historians; GCdipus himself 
would be at a loss to assign a reason for the confusion that 
appears in the order of publication. It has been said that the 
British government erected the Martello tow'ers in Ireland for the 
special purpose of puzzling [tosterity; the proceedings of the 
German publishers of this series scorn to be dictated by the same 
benevolent design towards critics. There is nut a symptom of 
any thing like arrangement or classification in the series; it secies 
to have been resolved thtit each successive volume should be as 
remote as possible both in period and subject from that which pre¬ 
ceded it, and there is, therefore, scarcely an opportunity of col¬ 
lecting is'om the published volumes any connected view of some 
one interesting period of history or useful portion of Byzantine 
litcratuf^r By an exquisitely absurd management, also, the least 
valuable authors are those which have obtained precedence of 
publication. Procopius, Anna Comnena and Nicetas have been 
postponed for the chronologies of Malalas and Syncellus, and 
the treatise on ceremonies by Constantine the Porphyrogennete; 
fts if it had been detcrmiiv^d to fill the public with previous dis¬ 
gust, in order to enhance the value of future excellence. The 
notes and dissertations of the Paris edition are preserved without 
alteration; no small part of them is employed in explaining 
matters that are now familiar to schoolboys of the lowest form, 
and there is an equally large supply of topics that have Just as 
much to do with the cxplanutiou of lunar geography as Byzan¬ 
tine history. A note of six pages to prove that the capture of 
Constantinople was an act of divine vengeance on the Greek 
church, for rejecting the supremacy of the pope; and another 
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of the same length, on the Lutheran heresy, were assuredly not 
requisite to swell a scries whose volumes will be rouuted by the 
luiiidred. When it shall please the editors to bring before us the 
more valuable historians, we shall be belter enabled to give our 
readers some sketch of those periods in Byzantine history that are 
most intimately connected with the general history of Kin ope; 
until then we must write * 

--« Sic 

Ut qiiimus aiunt; quando ut volunms non licet.’^ 

The volumes before us do not treat exclusively of Byzantine 
history; a large portion of them are Chronographies, or attempts 
to exhibit the history of the world in synchronistic annals; the 
works of Agathias and the tracts on the Legations belong to the 
old Roman rather than the eastern empire; the imperial author 
Constantine, the Porphyrogennete, treats only of the ceremonies 
used in the Byzantine court; and the writers whose works best 
accoril with the general title of the series arc Leo Diaconiis, 
Nicephorns Gregoras, and the Emperor Caiitacuzenus. 

The chronologists demand our attention, not so much for 
their intrinsic merits, as for the value of the materials inserted in 
their compilations. Fragments of Sanclioniallion, Manetho, 
Berosus, Hecatseus, and other authors, the loss of whose works 
leaves ancient history like the maps of ancient Africa—either a 
tohil blank in the middle, or tilled up by vague traditions and 
fanciful conjectures, are found in these* chronmogics, and amply 
repay the toil of wading through the trash with which they are 
encompassed. There are few literary tasks requiring such vast and 
varied learning as the synchronizing of the different eras*used by 
the nations of antiquity; if we are to judge from the s})ecimeus 
that some of the Byzantines and of the Fathers have*left ns, it 
would seem that the execution of the task was frequently en¬ 
trusted to the most incompetent. Before the Christian ei a, many 
writers, of whom Diodorus Siculus appears to have been the 
most meritorious, laboured to reconcile the chronology of the 
Asiatic and European dynasties; butjiew difficulties arose aftef 
the introduction of Christianity, for it was deemed necessary to 
reconcile both chronologies with the canon of t^e which the 
Fathers imagined they had discovered in the Old Testament. 
We say “ imagined," because a little consideration will suffice to 
show that no system of chronology can be based on the history 
of the Bible, nor indeed should, it be expected; that holy book 
is an account of the manifestations of the divine will to a 
chosen people, and beyond that its revelations do not ex¬ 
tend. It no more contains a perfect ancient history or chro- 
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nology, than it does a perfect system of geology or astronomy, 
which, by the way, the tlutchinsonians, in the last century, sought 
to extract from its pages. Like most other Eastern nations, 
the Israelites reckoned loosely by generations, and not exactly 
by years; they were regardless of fixed eras, they took no 
notice of cidestiul phenomena; and they have, therefore, left ns 
no sufficient data for determining whether any of the successive 
generations ma^ have been omitted by careless or ignorant tran¬ 
scribers. Another difficulty arises from the frequent use of round 
numbers by the sacred writers; they constantly use the word forty 
in the same loose way that we do a dozen or a score, and, in fact, 
the Hebrew seems, from its similarity to 1*), to have sig¬ 

nified primarily an indefinite multitude. Finally, the numerical 
annotation of the Hebrews is oven more imperfect than that of 
the Greeks and the Ubmans, and the liability to error, from the 
similarity between several of the Hebrew letters, must have led to 
frequent mistakes, even among the most exact copyists. Hence 
the chronologies of the Hebrew and Samaritan text are irrecon- 
cilable with that of the Greek version, and with each other; nor 
are we able to discover which was preferred when the books of 
the Old Testament were revised and collected by Ezra. 

TJic first Christian writer that composed a synchronistic canon 
of the Biblical and Gentile chronologic.s was Julius Africanus, 
who fiourished in the early part of the third century: he seems, 
judging from the fragments of his work that have survived the 
wreck of time, to have brought to his task great industry, a habit 
of diligent research, and no ordinary talent, but to have wanted 
critical sagacity in estimating the value of doubtful authorities, 
and assigning a preference to |,he best supported of contradictory 
statdmeiits. Hence his work was full of inconsistencies, and the 
dates asVi^ned in his tables utterly irreconcilable with the authori¬ 
ties he quoted. Africanus was followed by Eusebius, and as 
plagiarism seems to have been deemed no crime by the Greek 
writers of chronology, the latter appropriated to himself the en¬ 
tire chronicle of his predecessor, transcribing it into his own 
tvork without amendment ,or alteration. Of the Eusebian chro¬ 
nicle, known only to us through the medium of imperfect trans¬ 
lations, little ^eed be said; it scarcely differed in style or sub¬ 
stance from the work of Syncellus, of which we shall soon have 
occasion to speak more particularly. The Greek chroiiologists 
and compilers of chronicles perceived that the sacred Scriptures 
were not designed to gratify human curiosity with respect to re¬ 
mote antiquity, and they filled up the bold outline of the Peiita- 
teuchal archives with the apocryphal narratives devised by tiic 
Alexandrian Jews and their Christian imitators. These ro¬ 
mances, if indeed they deserve even that name, are quoted by 
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Syncellus a1i(no8t with ns niucli respect as tlic work’s of the in¬ 
spired writers. Tlic Life of Adam, tliq Little Genesis, the Pro¬ 
phecy of Enoch, and others of the same class, afford him ** con- 
tirinatioii strong as proof of holy writ;*' it would be, of course, 
idle in the present day to demonstrate their utter absurdity, but 
from the influence they exercised ovqr the Fathers of the Chris¬ 
tian Church, it would be equally absurd to pass by their fragments 
as unworthy of attention. The Alexandria^ Jews and Chris¬ 
tians anticipated tlic folly of the Ilutchinsonians iii attempting 
to obtain a system of physical philosophy from the Pentateuch; 
and Syncellus furnishes us with the orthodox cosmology and 
geography which for several centuries were deemed essential 
articles of faith. In refuting the extravagant claims of the Egyp¬ 
tians and Chaldeans to a remote antiquity, he astounds us with 
the assertion, that previous to the deluge the world was unin¬ 
habited,” and labours to prove it by an appeal to the then esta¬ 
blished system of the universe. 

“ The sacred Scripture says, * lie expelled Adam, and placed him op¬ 
posite the Paradise of delight;’ hut Babylonia and all our earth is at 
a great distance from Eden, which lies in that eastern clime where ire 
place Paradise. And that wc should quote an iiis])ired evidence for this 
assertion, let us summon as a witness the divine Kphraim, that tongue 
rolling an ocean of eloquence, who in his dogmatic orations speaks 
thus about Paradise:—‘Paradise is higher than all the lofty pleasant 
places of the earth, the waters uf the deluge only«rcached to its founda¬ 
tions. But the men older than the deluge dwelt between the ocean and 
Paradise: the offspring of Cain indeed inhabited the land of Nod^, 
which signifies ‘tremulous;’ the sons of Seth dwelt on the higher 
ground in obedience to the couimay;d of Adam, that they should not mix 
with the oflspring of the fratricidal Cain. The desccn(l{»nts*of Cain 
were of a low stature, on account of the curse pronounrtxf upon their 
progenitor, but the children of Seth were giants, and like the angels of 
God in the upper i-egious. But the daughters of Cain going to them 
with various musical instruments, brought them down from the upper 
regions and married them, and contempt of the law increasing, the 
deluge arose. And God brought Noah’s ark to Mount Ararat,,and 
thenceforward men dwelt on this enilli. From whence it is evident 
that the earth now cultivated was then deserted, by the mercy of 
God, men dwelt beforo the deluge in regions near Pa^dise, between Pa¬ 
radise and the ocean. But the outward darkness of which Christ speaks 
lies beyond Paradise. For j^aradise with the ocean goes all round thc^ 
earth j Eden is on the eastern side, and the two lights of the sun and 
moon rise within Paradise, and fiaving traversed it set outside.’ ” 

The almost perfect identity between this and the geographical 
.system adopted by Homer, will at once be recognised by every 
classical scholar, and may probably lead him to the conclusion 
that both were derived from oriental sources. The history of the 
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Egregori, or angelic watchers before Paradise, who fell in love 
with the tiuiighters of men, is transcribed by Syncellus from the 
Prophecy of Enoch, and he strenfloiisly labours to prove the 
truth of the narrative by Scripture testimony, laying particular 
stress on Saint Peter’s allusion to the punishment of the fallen 
angels. The apocryphal books of the Old Testament were 
more valued by this writer than by any other of the chronologists; 
the books of Judith, Ksdrus, and the three Maccabean histories, 
he receives implicitly as inspired, and with singular inconsistency 
he attributes the books of Maccabees to Josephus. In the 
Gospel history Syncellus adopts the legends of Abgarus, and 
the miraculous portrait sent him by Christ; he alludes with appa* 
rent respect also to the anecdotes contained in the Protangcliuin. 
llis account of the four Gospels is worthy of being noticed; he 
says that several of the apostles and disciples kept notes or 
journals of the life of Christ, and that after a careful examination 
of their merits, those of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, were 
alone adopted by the church. To this we may add, that the 
belief of St. Matthew's Gospel having been originally written in 
Hebrew, and St. Mark’s in Latin, was very general among the 
Eastern writers. 

Syncellus confined his attention principally to biblical and 
ecclesiastical chronology; indeed his chief contribution to profane 
history is his collection of the various accounts given of the founda> 
tion of Rome; accounts so,utterly inconsistent with the ordinary 
narrative, and with each other, as to prove fully, that the origin of 
the eternal city” was to the ancients a matter of total uncertainty. 
A wider range is taken by his followers, Malalas and the com¬ 
piler ofithc Paschal Chronicle. ''Malalas, or John of Antioch, as 
he is sometimes called, aspired to the honour of writing an uni¬ 
versal history; with eastern antiquities he seems to have been 
tolerably familiar, but of the western languages and literature he 
exhibits an ignorance absolutely ludicrous. He informs us that 
Cicero and Sallust were the most illustrious of the Roman poets 
—hf tells us that Manlius Capitolinus was appointed dictator by 
the senate for having compelled the Gauls to raise the siege of 
the capitol, and. #>> Brennus with his own hand—he favours us 
with a circumstantial narrative of the murder of Pompey by 
Julius Caesar in Egypt—he declares that Lucullus was sent to 
'wage war against ligranes by Augustus Caesar—and finally 
astounds us with^the information, that Britain was a city built by 
Claudius Caesar on the borders of the ocean!! His acquaint¬ 
ance with the Latin language is nearly on a par with bis know¬ 
ledge of Roman history; he informs us thutconsilia signifies *' the 
day of largess;” having favoured us with the novel information 
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that the four factions of the circus were instituted by* Romulus, 
he tells us that the green faction was called prasiue, which in 
Latin signifies ** permanentfinally> he' thus explains the story 
of Romulus and Remus being suckled by a wolf:—“ Shep¬ 
herdesses among the Romans were called ‘ lupa;/ because they 
dwelt (* inter liipos’) amid the wolves.” From these speci¬ 
mens it will be seen that the repiiblicatioii of JMalalus reflects 
little credit on the discrimination of the (lerman editois; all that 
IS valuable in the volume is a few pages of the contemporary 
history of Justinian, w’hich would have formed a very good sup¬ 
plement to the history aji Agathias; the rest might and ought to 
have been omitted, niore especially as three-fourths of it are 
faithfully transcribed into the Paschal Chronicle. 

The errors made by Malalas, even in the contemporary his¬ 
tory of Justinian, are so great, that llodius is inclined to transfer 
the author to a later age ; but his reasoning does not appear to us 
conclusive, especially as the errors are of that nature into which 
authors who trust to common report usually fall. But Justinian 
has been singularly unfortunate in his historians, both ancient 
und modern. Gibbon’s life of that prince is the greatest blot in 
his mighty work; relying on t^ Secret History of Procopius, a 
libeller self-convicted of falsehood, the Fnglish historian has not 
hesitated to disgrace his pages by an ostentatious display of all the 
filthy slanders that a disappointed statesman had raked together. 
The piety of the emperor was a crime for which his formation of 
the civil code could not atone; the mointtrous iii*decencics charged 
against his empress are received as indisputable facts, on no better 
authority than that of a witness who, by his own testimony, had for 
ever forfeited the character of an honest man. As the \vorks of 
Procopius have not yet been published in this scries, tliey'may 
be said to be coram non jtidice: but it is scarcely pfissible to 
allude to Justinian’s reign, without condemning an author who, 
in his public history of that prince, was the most fulsome of 
flatterers, and in his secret anecdotes the most licentious of libel¬ 
lers. The history of Agathias is professedly a continuation of 
that of Procopius, and it is no bad spi^cimen of the absurdly dis¬ 
organized system adopted by the publishers of diis series, that 
the continuatoPs work has been published more iflpi three years, 
while the primary history has not yet made its appearance. In¬ 
ferior to Procopius in talent and information, Agathias is in¬ 
finitely his superior in straighf-forward honesty. Unluckily for his 
historic fame, be was both a ppet and rhetoriciaif, or at least a 
maker of verses and a manufacturer of speeches. Of his qualifi¬ 
cations in both respects he entertained no humble opinion, and 
anxiously laboured to exhibit them in his history. “ The cu^se 
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of a love of fine writing is upon himan Ossianic admixture of 
poetic phraseology, with the most thread-bare prose, bombastic 
nothings, archaisms containing a jumble of all the dialects, pom¬ 
pous announcements of trivial and common-place sentiments, 
make the respectable author so frequently ridiculous, that we al¬ 
most forget the inerits concealed under the meretricious mask 
that he so fatally assumed. Yet is this history one of the most 
valuable in the Series; indeed the greatest blockhead that ever 
scrawled paper could not have written the annals of Justinian’s 
reign without being interesting. ^J’liere were the heroic deeds of 
Beiisarius and Nurses, recalling for a brief space the hours of 
Koman glory; there was the Pagan religion, and there was the 
Pagan philosophy, beautiful in their falsehood, struggling in the 
last throes of mortal a^ony; Christianity, long victorious, was 
about to become permanently triumphuiit; the empires of By¬ 
zantium and Persia were ** towering for the last time in their 
pride of place;” the twilight of civilization and literature, fondly 
lingering after a long and glorious day, was fast going down the 
sky, and leaving the way for gloom interrupted only by meteoric 
flashes, “ like angel visits, few ami far between.” The impartiality 
of Agathias atones for many of his errors; so little does he favour 
either sect or party, that it is impoSvSible to determine from his 
writings whether he was a Heathen or a Christian. The monkish 
commentators, with characteristic simplicity, infer from this that he 
was a Pagan, because, say they, “ no Christian would have written 
so tenderly respecting Pagan opinions and superstitions;” but as 
we believe in the possible existence of Christianity without bigotry, 
and of religion unsullied by intolerance, we do not acknowledge 
the qpgeficy of their inference^ Not only was Agathias well ac- 
quaintetf ,with the policy and condition of the Jiyzaiitine court, 
but he had an extensive and accurate knowledge of its eastern 
contemporaries. His account of the celebrated Chosroes (or 
N ushirvan, as he is called by tlie Asiatics,) displays more acuteness 
in the dcvelopemcnt of character, a more intimate acquaintance 
)^ith eastern usages, and a greater readiness to do justice to an 
illustrious enemy, than to be expected from the historian’4^ 
age or nation^ Chosroes was one of those fortunate individuals 
who have obemed immortal fame rather by their comparative 
than substantial merits. A despot in the worst sense of the word, 
he secured his power by the niurder^of his brelhrcii, and rewarded 
the general to whom he owed his crown with a cruel death for 
performing all act of humanit}^: but in the eyes of the slavish 
Orientals, the firmness, stability and impartiality of his govern¬ 
ment more than atoned for its rigour; and his military prowess 
inspired respect among the Greeks, who had witnessed too many 
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instances of imperial iniqtiitv to be sliocLcil by these examples of 
royal cruelty. A smattering of knowledge was niagiiitied by the 
ignorance and flattery of the Pcrsiaij courtiers into the consum¬ 
mation of terrestrial wisdom, for ** blessed are the one-eyed in the 
city of the blindand not only the barbarians, but the Greeks 
themselves, adopted the belief that a half-educated prince was 
the very incarnation of intelligence. This mistake led to one of 
the most whimsical events recorded in history. Seven Athenian 
philosophers, wearied by Christian persecution, and pained at 
witnessing the dow’iifall of their dynasty, resolved to visit Persia, 
where they expected to see the golden dreams of Plato amply 
realized. Agathias gives us an amusing account of their adven¬ 
tures. 

** These seven, the topmost bloom, to speak poetically, of modern 
philosophers, displeased with the belief ef a Superior [ntelligcncc that 
prevailed among the Homans, deemed that the polity of the Persians 
was much superior, persuaded by the narratives, so extensively circu¬ 
lated, how the governmciit was the most just, and what Plato describes, 
a perfect union of empire and philosophy. The obedience of subjects 
also was wise and decorous j neither thieves nor robbers existed, nor 
was any species of fraud perpetrated; if a person should leave the most 
precious article in a desert place, there it woidd remain, though un¬ 
guarded, until the owner’s return.” 

To this moral Eldorado the seven phiiosoplicrs hastened with 
lofty hopes and liigh-wrought anticipations; but they were 
doomed to meet with disappointment. 

First they found that those who were in authority were proud and 
ostentatious beyond measure, and these they immoderately detested: 
then they beheld many house-breakers, robbers, and thieves, of whom 
some were taken, and others escaped. I'hey saw cvcry»specles of in¬ 
justice flourish, for the rulers oppressed their inferiors, •anef behaved 
with great cruelty and inhumanity. And what was stiH«lnore opposed 
to right reason, thougli each could marry ns many wives ns he pleased, 
and the privilege was freely used, yet adulterers were by no means un¬ 
common. For all these reasons, the philosophers were grieved, and 
bitterly repented of their migration.” 

Thus disappointed, the illustrious seven returned to Greece; 
but it is gratifying to find that CHosiues, pleased with the confi¬ 
dence they had shown him, stipulated withUlfustiniun for their 
future security, • 

The collection of the tracts on Legations is connected with this 
period of Roman history; we say Roman, for until the establish¬ 
ment of Charlemagne’s empire in the West^ we consider the 
Eastern empire as fiomaii father than Byzantine. ’Che volume 
contains many curious particulars of the iiegociatious between the 
emperors and the various tribes of barbarians with whom a short- 
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sighted poliry,induced them tu form alliances; alliances produc* 
tive of temporary benefits and permanent injuries. Here, for the 
first time, we find mention made of the Turks, a tribe of Tartars 
distinguished for the simplicity of their manners and the ferocity 
of their courage, just beginning to press on the other swarms that 
had previously quitted the Scythian iiivc. Little did the Eastern 
emperor, who first received the deputies of this tribe, and encou¬ 
raged them to wage war against the Persians, deem that the re¬ 
presentatives of the future possessors of Constantinople stood 
before him. The specimens of ancient diplomacy contained in 
this volume will well repay the student’s toil; unfortunately they 
are preserved in too imperfect a form to interest the general 
reader, without longer explanations than our limits will allow. 

The tw'o volumes of Constantine the Porphyrogennctc, con¬ 
tain a long and minute, but not a very interesting, account of the 
ceremonies used in the Byzantine court; such a history of childish 
form and unmeaning ritual it has never before been onr fate to 
see, and we are utterly at a loss to discover how the volumes came 
to be introduced in this series. The imperial author, born to 
empire, as the epithet Porphyrogennete imports,* is, both as a 
sovereign and an author, a specimen of hopeless, helpless imbe¬ 
cility. His uncle, his mother, a usurping general, that general’s 
sons, and the empress Helena, successively assumed the manage¬ 
ment of the state, while Constantine was writing bad books on the 
theory of government, and leaving to the several administrations 
worse practice. We cannot agree with the editors in their estimate 
of the instruction to be derived from this ponderous farrago; it 
may be, indeed it probably is true, that many usages of the 
Augustan court were preserved in Constantinople, but they were 
so ini.\ed and adulterated with otl^‘rs of meaner growtli, that it 
would be s<<;arcely possible to disentangle them from the mass, 
and even if it w ere, the result would not be worth the trouble. It 
is also true that in these volumes we find a description of the 
splendid ceremonials and imposing forms of the Eastern church, in 
its high and palmy state, and that many of the observances here 
described are still preserved in the Russian church; but it needs 
not much toil to ucqidre the Knowledge that the purity of Chris¬ 
tianity ha.s been sullied and obscured by ostentatious folly in 
every age, and tlufi luummery will beget mummery to the end of 
the chapter. There is one topic which the imperial writer might 
'have made interesting, the description of the factions of the 
circus, which, by strange concatenation of events, became a kind 

* Literally " born in tlir purple or porphyry cliumber,” nn apartment in the By* 
zantine palace reserved for the use. of the pregnant empresses. 
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of order in llic state; on this liead, however, though we have 
many words, we have but few facts’; the Porphyiogciiiictc is as 
dull, dry, and unsatisfactory as he well can be, and his faithful 
commentators, regis ad exemplar,” contrive to leave the sub¬ 
ject just as obscure as they found it. 

As we proceed, the scries begins to improve, the volume con¬ 
taining the works of Leo Diaconus being both the most interesting 
and the most complete in the collection. The period of which it 
treats is that in which the By/antincs, under the guidance of 
Niccpliorus Pliocas and John Txiniisces obtained a momentaiy 
glimpse of former glory, when laurel wreaths once again covered 
the arches that liad been bare for centuries, and the notes of 
triumph awoke echoes that had lon^ ceased to respond to such 
sounds. Subjoined to the volume are, the Tract on military skir¬ 
mishing, drawn up under the direction, and probably at tlic dicta¬ 
tion of Nicephorus; the Acroasis of some court poet on the cap¬ 
ture of Crete, which docs not rise beyond the ordinary level of a 
laureate’s verses; an account of an Embassy sent from the western 
to the eastern emperor, and the Arabic accounts of the Asiatic 
campaigns of Nicephorus. Leo’s style is ilorid and inflated, 
but his matter compensates for the faults of his manner; lie dis¬ 
plays an nndeviating honesty of purpose and a manly candour, 
which wc should scarcely have expected from the contemporary 
of a despot. A comparison of his narrative of the Syrian war 
with the accounts given by the Arabic ‘historians, proves that 
he did “ nothing extenuate nor set down aught in malice,” but 
executed his task with strict and stern fldelity. But the account 
that Luitprand, the ambassador of the emperor Otlio, gives of the 
Byzantine court, and his reception by Nicephorus,js the gem of 
the volume. Luitprand was sent to demand the IrJnd of one of 
the Byzantine princesses for his master, but Nicephorus impri¬ 
soned the unfortunate ambassador, overwhelmed him with the 
grossest insults when he dared to complain, half poisoned him 
with the abominations of Constantinopolitan cookery, and shocked 
his religious prejudices by sundry observances, which one Churcli 
regarded as mortal sins, and the other as absolutely essential to 
salvation. Luitprand took a characteristic revenge; he scrawled 
some barbarous hexameters, vituperating Byzantium and all that 
it contained more bitterly than poetically; he wrote to his master 
a lengthy epistle descrfptive of his siifl'crings among the beasts 
in semi-human shape,” to,whom he had beqn stmt, and quitted 
Constantinople with a fierce malediction on a capital so inhospit¬ 
able and heretical. It is curious to compare his description of Ni¬ 
cephorus with that of Leo-; the outlines of both portraits are the ’ 
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same, but the general eiVccl of tlic pictures is as ditierent as pos* 
sible. 

“ He was,” says the llyzaiitinc, “ of u cuiuplcxion more dark than fair; 
his hair was long and black; iiis eyes black and thoughtful, shaded by 
heavy brows; his nose iicillier large nor small, a little hooked at the ex¬ 
tremity } his beard was trim and regular, but a few grey hairs were on 
his cheeks; his form was round and brni, his breast and shoulders were 
broad; in strength he seemed another Hercules. In prudence, in mo¬ 
deration, and in singular readiness of wit to take immediate advantage of 
every opportunity, he excelled all his ccpials.” 

Luitprand gives a less favourable description. 

“ I found him,” says the enraged prelate, “ a man perfectly mon¬ 
strous, pigmy-sized, fat-hcaded, mole-eyed, with a short, broad, coarse 
and greyish beard, covered lik£ Jopas with long thick hair; ;ui Ji)thio- 
piaii iu colour, one whom you would not like to meet at midnight; 
pot-bellied, with thighs disproportionately long, legs very short, aiul 
splay-footed; clad in woollen dress of a dirty white colour that stiiiik 
from age and hltb, wearing Sicyoiuan shoes, insolent in speech, a fox in 
cunning, a Ulysses in perjury and lying.” 

A still more ludicrous portraiture is given when Luitprand 
proceeds to give his muster allattciing interpretation of a popular 
prophecy which it appears vvas current both in eastern and western 
Europe. This Delphic prediction was, “ the lion and the cub 
shall destroy the wild ass;” which the Greeks understood to signify 
that the eastern and western enipcrors should destroy the Sara¬ 
cens. Luitprand indiguuntly rejects this e.xplunatiuii, proves 
indisputably that Micephorus was not a lion, but rather a wild ass, 
aud that the Imii and cub were bc'yoiul doubt Otho and his son, to 
whom he •promises a speedy victory^ over the ass IS'iccphorus, as 
soon as they slvould turn their arms against the east. The good 
bishop’s valediction to Constantinople must nut be omitted. 

Ou the second of October, at ten o’clock, having departed from 
that city, once most opulent and flourishing, but now sturvcci, pcijured, 
deceitful, lying, fraudulent, rapacious, covetous, avaricious and vain¬ 
glorious, after forty-nine days of ass-riding, walking, horse-driving, 
hungering, thirsting, sighing, groaihng, weeping and scolding, i came to 
Naiipactus.” 

The vt'esterii bishop seems to have been very unfavourably dis¬ 
posed to bis episcujial brethren of the eastern churcli. He says, 

t « 

” In all Greece I did not find one hospitable bishop. They arc rich, 
but they arc also poof; rich in gold pieces, but poor in their utensils. 
They sit down by themselves to a naked table, serving up for their food 
ship-biscuit, sipping, not drinking, from a moderate glass. They arc 
buyers and sellers, {>ortcrs and door-keepers, butlers and grooms, capons 
and caupons, (iuu-keepers,) &c.” 
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He proceeds to account tor this by mentioning several exac¬ 
tions to which they were subjected by the emperors. 

The history of Nicephorus Oregoras in t\v«i volumes, and that 
of the emperor Cantucu:2cniis in three volumes, contain all tlie 
particulars of the cxtraordinaiy discussions vvhich agitated the 
Greek church after the dissolution of the Latin empire at Con¬ 
stantinople, respecting the light on Mount Tabor. Ihe lour- 
teerith century was not altogether unproductive of learned men; 
the patronage of the elder Androuicus filled the Byzantiiie court 
with orators and philosophers, not worthy, indeed, of tlic olden 
times of Grecian fame, but certainly snpeiior to any that had ap¬ 
peared since the reign of Justinian. Nicephorus Gregoras at an 
early age was enrolled in the number ol tlie learned tieqiienlers 
of the com t, and soon rendered hiinsell^conspicnous by proposing 
that reformation of the calendar wliich Pope Gregory XlH, 
subsequently adopted. The deposition ol his patron, the elder 
Androniens, involved Gregoras in some difiiciiltics, which were 
greatly aggravated by Ins share in the 'i’aborian controversy. It 
appears that some dreaming monks had aflirined that they could 
sec divine light with their bodily eyes; some equally wise people 
denounced the assertion as blaspliemous; Palamas, on the part 
of the monks, asserted it to be scriptural; and quoted the hgbt 
seen during the transfiguration on iMounl *^1 ahor as at once 
eternal, uncrcate, and visible. Gregoras took the sith; opposed 
to the monks; and fora long series of years the eastern cimrcli 
w'as diligently engaged in a very fuTious discussion, that diil not 
always confine itself to wonls on this whimsical topic. The 
names of heretic, blasphemer, traitor, and every other epithet which 
the abundant resources of tlteological invective could^ supply, 
were liberally bestowed on both sides; synods and it)uncils were 
assembled, with no other eft’ccl than to add liesh tiibl to the con¬ 
test. The accession of Canlaeuzenus, who hail been the pupil of 
Gregoras, inspired the Anti-Taboiiaiis vvilli hopes ol victory, hut 
they were doomed to be disapjioinled; Caiitaeuzeiuis had got 
hold of some metaphysical crotchet icspecling vvliat the school¬ 
men were pleased to term “ the iinmatoiiality of visibility,*’ and 
vindicated the uncreate light of Monnt Tabor as vigorously as 
Palamas. Gregoras declared that the death o^the Emperor’s son 
was a punisiiment from heaven on the imperial heresy; apiece 
of profanencss paralleliyi by the commentalor, whose notes tlje 
editors have thought fit to re-publish, who very giavely ascribes 
the downfal of the eastern cinpiic to the rejecMon of papal supre¬ 
macy. The controversy lasted through the entire life of Gregoras, 
and the rancour of his adversaries survived his death; they refused 
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his body tlic rites of buiiul, and ordered It to be exposed to the 
dogs and birds. 

Caiitacuzeiiiis is at oiirc the critic and coiitinuator of Grc- 
goras; he composed his history, after his abdication of the empire, 
ns a vindication of his life and actions. It is, indeed, rather a 
laboured apology for the life of an ambitious statesman than a 
history, but it contains many eloquent passages and graphic de- 
sciiptions worthy o'f the \vi iters of a better age.” His account of 
the spasmodic cholera which devastated Europe in the fourteenth 
century, would, with but little change, serve for a description of 
the disease which still holds its course through England. 

“ This plague,'’ he says, originating among the Hyperborean Scy¬ 
thians, spread over all the maritime coasts of the habitable world, and 
destroyed a vast luultitiuiu ef people. For it not only passed through 
Fontus, Thrace, Maccdon, Greece Froper, and Italy, but also all the 
islands, Egy|)t, Libya, .Tudaia, and Syria, and wandered over almost tbe 
entire circuit of the globe. But so incurable was tbe disease, that neither 
any system of dietetics, nor auy strength of body, could resist it; for it 
prostrated all bodies alike, the weak as well as the strong; and those 
ivbo wei c attended with tbe utmost care died, as well as those who were 
wholly neglected. That year, indeed, was remarkably free fioni other 
disc.ascs, but if any person Itad been previously indisposed, bis sickness 
assumed tbe types and character of this disease. The entire art of me¬ 
dicine was found unavailing. Nor did it similarly attack all; for some 
bolding out but for a very brief space, died the very same day, some the 
very same houi-. But, those who held out for two or three days were 
first attacked by acute fever; \he disease then ascending to the head, 
Urey became dumb and insensible to all occurrences, and so dropped off 
as into a profound slumber. But if any by chance came to themselves, 
they made atteiupls to speak, but th^ occipital nerves being paralyzed, 
tbe tongfle refused to perform its office, and so, muttering inarticulately, 
they quickly texpired. In sonic tbe disease attacked, not the bead, 
but the lungs; soon their inward parts became inflamed, tbeir breasts 
were racked with violent pains, and they vomited matter tainted with 
gore, and having a very fetid smell. The jaws and tongue were parched 
with heal, and became black and gory; it made no difference whether they 
drank much or little. They could take no sleep, but were tortured by 
continual pain. Abscesses and iiL’ers of various sizes seized on the arms 
and arm-pits ol some; others bad them in the checks and various parts 
of the body, but wi(h these tbe ulcers were smaller, like black pimples. 
In some, black spots, like brands, appeared over the whole body, varying 
in size and intensity. Bnt all of these died alike. Some had all these 
Symptoms together, some only a few, but with most the appearance of 
any one of these .sigqs was deadly. The few who escaped were never again 
mortally seized with the disease, so that when attacked a second lime 
they retained their confidence. Gieat abscesses were sometimes formed 
in the anus and thighs, which being opened discharged a very foul pus, 
and thus the virulence of the disease was carried ofl'. Several, though 
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attacked by all these symptoms escaped^ contrary to general expectation. 
No certain remedy could be possibly discovered j for what was salutary 
to one patient was fatal to another. He that cured another generally 
took the disease, and funerals were multiplied, so that many houses were 
left completely desolate, even domestic animals dying with their masters. 
But nothing was more wretched than the gener^ despair. For when si 
person was taken sick, he at once resigned all hope, and not a little 
strengthening the violence of the disease by his utter'dejection speedily 
expired. The species of this malady cannot therefore be described; 
whence we may clearly understand that it was not any plague natural or 
common to mankind, but a fearful chastisement inflicted by IVovidence; 
and many, converted by its means, amended their lives and determined 
to forsake their sins; not only those who were'mortally attacked, but 
even those who recovered from the pestilence. Laying aside their vices, 
they devoted themselves to the study of virtue, and many, even before 
they were attacked by the disease, bestowed all their goods to feed the 

E oor. But if any found themselves aflected, there was none so flinty- 
earted or obdurate that did not repent him truly of his former sins, and 
by sincere contrition aflbrd the Deity an occasion of showing mercy at 
bis gracious tribunal. Of this pestilence vast numbers perished at By¬ 
zantium, and among others Andronicus the son of the emperor.” 

Wc cannot take our leave of this series without expressing 
our regret that the editorial cares have been, for the most part, 
limited to the repiiblicatioii of the Parisian voliinics with a more 
correct text; we would gladly have hailed a good critical appa¬ 
ratus of notes and glossaries, the condensation of the prefaces 
and commentaries of the Parisian editors, and in many instances 
rejection of what, for want of a better term, wc must call “ twad¬ 
dle.” Even of the originals a great part might have been safely 
omitted, for we cannot discover any reason for our being wcon- 
demned to read the same absurdity, in the same words iuid sylla¬ 
bles, both in Malalas and the Paschal Chronicle. 


Art. V.— Poems by William Cullen Bryant, an American-^ 
edifetl 6^ Washington Irving. London. 1832. 8vo. 

We have reason to hail with satisfaction such creditable produc¬ 
tions of American authorship as the volume before us. England 
has been not only the parent but the preceptress of America. 
Our language is the sole refiository of her literature. We fur¬ 
nished the models which her vyriters have most ^evidently fol¬ 
lowed. lu reading their works wc are irresistibly led to 
associate them with those of England; and wc yield easily to 
the temptation of adding their literary laurels to swell that vast 
aggregate of glory which illuminates the annals of the English 
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language. Yet lliough llic Anicricaii writer is in many respects 
identiiied with oiirsclvos, there is on the other hand much that 
renders liim distinct. Though availing himself of the same vehi¬ 
cle of thought, and acknowledging the same models, he has his 
own peculiar sources of inspiration, has viewed scenes which 
we have never viewed, and has associations and feelings which are 
not as ours. W^jth respect especially to the author before us, wc 
agree in opinion with the distinguished editor, that his descriptive 
writings “ are caseiitially American. They transport us into the 
depths of the solemn primeval forest, to the shores of the lonely 
lake, the banks of the wild nameless stream, or the brow of the 
rocky upland rising like a promontory from amidst a wide occati 
of foliage; while they shed around us the glories of a climate, 
fierce in its extreme^, but splendid in all its vicissitudes.” 
Though a contributor to “ the common treasury of the lan¬ 
guage,” Mr. Bryant must still be regarded as a foreigner; and in 
that capacity his productions fairly bring him under the notice 
of this Journal—a notice more willingly recorded, because our 
remarks will be rather those of eulogy than of censure. 

The small collection of poems now' first oflicred to the British 
public, under the editorship of Mr. Washington Irving, has been 
slowly formed. Some of them have been subjected to a proba¬ 
tionary delay exceeding even that long term which is prescribed 
by Horace—a comineiulablc contrast to the usual precipitance of 
these days of impatient aiithorsiiip. The first and longest poem 
in the collection—** The Ages,” and about half a dozen others, 
were printed in America in 1821. Many of the rest have subse¬ 
quently tappeared in various periodicals in that country, and were 
first* published all together at New York in the present year. The 
result df'this modest reserve has been sliow'ii, rather in the quiet 
])ropriely and freedom from extravagance which characterise the 
poetry of Mr. Bryant, than in that relinement of execution which 
careful writing is expected to produce. We do not find the rich 
mosaic work of Gray—the faultless delicacy of Goldsmith—the 
'polished brilliancy of Moore—and that unexceptionable elegance 
of thought and expression which appear in the “ Pleasures of 
Memory,” and in many of the writings of Campbell. The rare 
finish which the works of these writers exhibit, is not very appa¬ 
rent in Mr. Bryant’s. We do not feel, as in the foregoing in¬ 
stances, that the most careful elabotation could hardly have made 
them better;!and yet there are, perhaps, few poems in which it 
would be more difficult to discover distinct blemishes than in 
those of the AmericaJi poet. Mr. Bryant is not a writer of 
marked originality, but neither is he a copyist. It is true we are 
often reminded by him of other writers—of Thomson, of Young, 
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ot Akenside, of Cowpcr, not unfreqtienlly of Wordsworth, and 
sometimes of Campbell and of Rogers. Wo are reminded of 
them by discovering passages which we feel llicy might have 
written, and which partake of the spirit which breathes in their 
works; but we perceive uo traces of direct imitation, no resem¬ 
blance which does nut seem to arise rather from the congeniality 
of our author’s mind than from his study of theur productions. 
He cannot be truly called the follower of any one of them. 
Like each of them, he has, though unmarked by strong peculiari¬ 
ties, a manner of his own, and is, like them, original, 'iliis may not 
be very evident on the first hasty glance at his writings; for his is 
an unpretending, uiiconspicuous originality, not that which results 
from eager straining after novelty of effect, but such as will be 
naturally unfolded in the works of him who,*drawing little from 
books, records the impressions of his own mind, the fruits of his 
own observation. It does not occur to us, in reading his 
poems, that he has ever tried to be thought original—that he has 
at all considered whether such or such a sentiment has been pre¬ 
viously uttered by others—that he has ever studiously striven 
to be unlike his predecessors. Accordingly, he digresses slightly 
from off the broad straight highway of truth—deals little in novel 
illustrations and ingenious conceits, and has no epigratnniatic 
points or bright quick turns of wit. The merit of his sentinieiits 
lies rather in their justness than in their novelty—the merit of the 
language in which he clotiies them, in its unuffected propriety 
rather than in its point. There are hardly any short passages of 
his which, taken out of their w'ould sparkle alone, and have 

much isolated merit, independent of the poem of which tl>ey arc 
a part. They must be viewed with reference to the whole. 
Alone they seem scarcely more than well-worded truisms, excellent 
ill their way, but rather cuninion-place—and yet they arc, perhaps, 
the constituents of a poem to wiiich the term ** coniinoii place ” 
would be utterly inapplicable. 

Mr. Bryant is not a literary meteor; he is not calculated to 
daz/le and astonish. The light he shinies with is mild and pure, 
beneficent in its inffueiico, and lending a tranquil beauty to that 
on which it falls. But it will be little attractive, excep^t to sobered 
minds, which do not seek their inteliecluul pleasures ill the racy 
draught of strong excitement. He does not possess the requisite 
qualifications for the attainment of extensive popularity. No 
writer will be extensively popular who does not employ notes more 
stirring than those of Mr. Bryant—who does not liaiisport us 
somewhat more out of the realms of coutemphition into those of 
action—who does not excite our sympathies by moving exhibi¬ 
tions of human passion—or who, in default of these means,* does 
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not possess the resources of versatility^ of wit, or of those 
attractive artifices of polished style, to the fascination of which 
many are sensible who disregard the more intrinsic germ of poeti¬ 
cal excellence. But if the popularity of Mr. Bryant will not be 
extensive, it will, in its contracted sphere, be of a kind which is 
eminently creditable. He will have pampered no evil passion— 
he w'ill have distorted no moral truth—he will have penned (as 
wc conceive) “ no line which dying he would w'ish to blot.”—He 
will have addressed himself with unanibitious simplicity, and 
modest knowledge of his own powers, to the pure of heart, and 
will have earned, not perhaps a loud applause, but a just and 
heartfelt approbation. He will not be the founder of a style— 
his manner is not sufficiently marked—nor has he those glaring 
peculiarities which will ensure his being either vciiemeiitly cen¬ 
sured or vehemently applauded by any literary sect. 

The turn of his mind is contemplative and pensive, disposed 
to serious tlicmcs, such as arc associated with solemnity and awe. 
He is a Jaqnes without his moroseness. The mutability, the 
uncertainty of all around us, and even Heath itself, are to him 
welcome themes. Yet he is not a gloomy poet. There is 
nothing misanthropic, nothing discontented, nothing desponding 
in his tone. On the contrary, there is in it a calm and philoso¬ 
phic spirit, which disposes rather to tranquil cheerfulness; and he 
treats subjects which in other hands might be food for melancholy, 
in the happy consciousness of being able to extract from them 
that germ of comfort which, if rightly considered, they are calcu¬ 
lated to afibrd. VVe recommend to notice the short poem entitled 
“ The Lapse of Time,” not so niucli for its poetical merits, as for 
ah example of that true philosophy which discovers the materials 
of hap))iness in circumstances on which many a dismal ])oetaster 
has strung only notes of the deepest anguish. More strongly 
still, for the same reason, do we commend a poem with a startling 
title, his “ Hymn to Death a poem of no mean power, yet a 
power not shown in terrific exaggeration or heated enthusiasm, 
but ill its philosophical calmness, its justness of thought, and, 
strange as it may seem, its cheerfulness. It is too long to be 
quoted entire, and we know nut how to select any portion in 
preference to the rest. VVe will rather quote another poem 
called *' Thaiiatopsis,” similar in tone and subject, and little in¬ 
ferior in poetical merit. 

“ Td him who, in the love of Nature, holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty; and she glides 
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Into his darker musings with a mild 

And gentle sympathy, that steals away 

Their sharpness ere he is aware. When thoughts 

Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 

Over thy spirit, and sad images 

Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall. 

And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 

Make thee to shudder and grow sick at heart— 

Go forth under the open sky, and list 
To Nature’s teachings; while from all around-^ 

Earth and her waters, and the depths of air— 

Comes a still voice. Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall sec no more 
In all his course; nor yet in the cold ground, 

Where thy pale form was laid with many tears. 

Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 

Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 

Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again; 

And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 
To mix for ever with the elements— 

To be a brother to the insensible rock 
And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share, and treads upon. The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mould; 

Yet not to thy eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone, nor couidst thou wish 
Coucb more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant, world—with kings, 

The powerful of the earth, the wise, the good— 

Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past— 

All in one mighty sepulchre! The hills. 

Rock-ribbed and ancient as thp sun—the vales. 
Stretching in pensive quietness between— 

The venerable woods—rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green; and, poured round all, 
Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste— 

Are but the solemn decorations all 

Of the great tomb of man! The golden sun, 

The planets, all the infinite host o‘i^ heaven. 

Are shining on the sad abodes of death 
Througli the still lapse of ages. All that tread i 
The globe are but a handful to the tiibes 
That slumber in its bospm. Take the wings 
Of morning, and the Barcan desert pierce, 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods • 

Where rolls the Oregan, and hears no sound 
Save bis own dashings; yet the dead are there, 
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And millions in those solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
III their last sleep—the dead reign there alone. 

So shalt thou* rest. And what if thou shalt fall 
Unheeded by the living, and no friend 
Take note of thy departure ? All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of Care 
Plod pn, and each one as before will chase 
H is favourite phantom; yet all these shall leave 
'I'heir mirth and their employments, and shall come 
And make their bed with thee. As the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men— 

'J’bc youth in life’s green spring, and he who goes 
In the full strength of years, matron, and maid. 

And the sweet babe, and the gray-beaded man— 

Shall one by*one be gathered to thy side 
By those who in their turn shall follow them. 

So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The iniiumcrablc caravan that moves- 
To that mysterions realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night. 

Scourged to his dungeon; but, sustained and soothed 

By an unfaultering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.”—pp. 19 —22. 

There is much quiet beauty, much merit, both of a descrip¬ 
tive and moral kind—much justness and purity of thought and 
expression—much unforced felicity of association in tlie following 
little poem entitled “ The Rivulet,” 

• 

*.* q’ljjs [Jttle rill, that from the springs 
Of yonder grove its current brings, 

Plays on the slope awhile, and then 
Goes prattling into groves again, 

Oft to its warbling waters drew 
My little feet, when life was new. 

When woods in eaily green were drest. 

And from the chambers of the west 
• The warmer breezes, travelling out, 

Breathed the new scent of flowers about, 

My triiant steps from home would stray. 

Upon its grassy side to play, 

» List the brown thrasher’s vernal hymn, 

And crop the violet on its brim. 

With blooming clicek and open brow, 

As young and gay, sweet rill, as thou. 
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And when the days of boyhood came, 
And I had grown in love with fame, 

Duly I sought thy banks, and tried 
My hi'st rude numbers by tby Side. 

AVorcIs cannot tell how bright and gay 
The scenes of life before me lay. 

Then glorious hopes, that now to speak 
Would bring the blood into my cheek, 
Passed o'er me; and 1 wrote on high 
A name I deemed should never die. 

Years change thee not. Upon yon hill 
The tali old maples, verdant still. 

Yet tell, in grandeur of decay. 

How swift the years have passed away, 
Since first, a child, and half afraid, 

1 wandered in the forest sbade^ 

Thou, ever joyous rivulet, 

Dost dimple, leap, and prattle yet j 
And sporting with the sands that pave 
The windings of thy silver wave. 

And dancing to tby own wild chime. 

Thou laughest at the lapse of time. 

The same sweet sounds aie in my car 
My early childhood loved to hear^ 

As pure thy limpid waters run. 

As bright they sparkle to the sun; 

As fresh and thick the bending ranks 
Of herbs that line thy oozy banks *, 

The violet there, in soft Mdy dew. 

Comes up, as modest and as blue; 

As green, amid tby current's stress, 

Floats the scarce-rooted water cress; 

And the brown groun*d-bird in thy glen 
Still chirps as merrily as then. 

Thou ebangest not—but I am changed, 
Since first thy pleasant banks I ranged ; 
And the grave stranger, come to sec 
The play-place of his infancy, 

Has scarce a single trace of him 
Who sported once upon thy brim. 

I'he visions of my youth are passed— 

Too bright, too beautiful to last. 3 
I've tried the world—it wears no more 
The colouring pf romance it wore. 

Yet well has Nature kept the truth 
She promised to my earliest youth; ; 

The radiant beauty shed abroad 
On all the glorious works of God, 

Shews freshly to my sobered eye 
Each charm it wore in days gone by. 
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A few brief years shall pass away. 

And I all trembling, weak, and gray, 

Bowed to the earth, which waits to fold 
My ashes in the embracing mould, 

(If haply the dark will of fate 
Indulge my life so long a date,) 

May come for the last time to look 
Upon my childhood’s favourite brook. 

Then dimly on my eye shall gleam 
I'he* sparkle of thy dancing stream, 

And faintly on my ear shall fall 
Thy prattling current’s merry callj 
Yet shalt thou flow as glad and bright 
As when thou metst my infant sight. 

And 1 shall sleep—and on thy side, 

As ages after ages glide. 

Children their early sports shall try, 

And pass to hoary age and die. 

But thou, unchanged from year to year. 

Gaily shalt play and glitter here; 

Amid young flowers and tender grass 
Thy endless infancy shall pass; 

And, singing down thy narrow glen. 

Shall mock the fading race of men."—pp. 35—38. 

The following is in a similar spirit, and will illustrate the 
assertion, that though he delights in solemn themes there is no 
gloom in this writer’s mind. 

I gazed upon the glorious sky 
. And the green mountains round, 

, And thought, that wheh 1 came to lie 
.Within the silent ground, 

’Ttvere pleasant, that in flowery .Tune, 

When brooks sent up a cheerful tune. 

And groves a joyous sound. 

The sexton’s hand, my grave to make. 

The rich, green, mountain-turf should break."-—p. 151. 

There, through the long, long summer hours, 

The golden light should lie. 

And lihick young herbs and groups of flowers 
Stand in their beauty by. 

The oriole should build and t€ll 
His love-tale close beside my cell; 

*rhe idle butterfly ' 

Should rest him there, and there.be heard 
The housewife bee and humming bird. 
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And what if cheerful shouts, at noon. 

Come from the village sent. 

Or songs of maids, beneath the moon. 

With fairy laughter blent; 

And what if, in the evening light, 

^ fietrothed lovers walk in sight 
Of my low monument: 

I would the lovely scene around , 

Might know no sadder sight nor sound. 

1 know, I know I should not see 
The season’s glorious show. 

Nor would its brightness shine for me. 

Nor its wild music flow; 

Uiit, if around my place of sleep 
The friends I love should come to*weep, 

They might not haste to go. 

Soft ail's, and song, and light, and bloom. 

Should keep them lingering by my tomb.”—pp. 152, 153. 

Ill poetry descriptive of the aspects of nature Mr. Bryant 
principally excels. He has evidently observed accurately, and 
with the eye of a genuine lover of natural scenery, and he de¬ 
scribes eloquently and uriaft'ectedly what he has seen—selecting 
happily, using no tumid exaggeration and vain pomp of words, 
not perplexing us with vague redundancies, but laying before us 
with graceful simplicity the best f^turqs of the individual scene 
which has been presented to hn^ eye. Nor is he limited 
in his spheret Nature, under aspects the most different, 
seems alike congenial to his pen. Winter and summer— 
storm and sunshine—the hurricane and the zephyr—the rivulet 
and the mighty Hudson—a humble flower and ting .solemn 
magnificence of boundless forests—are alike depicted, and 
with equal beauty. He has much of the descriptive power of 
Thomson, divested of the mannerism which pervaded that period 
of our poetry—much of the picturesqueiiess of touch which 
shines in the verse of Sir Walter Scott, but ennobled by associar 
tions which that great writer did not equally summon to his aid— 
much of the fidelity of Wordsworth, but without his minuteness 
and occasional overstrained and puerile simplicity', yet closely 
following him in that better characteristic, his power of elevating 
the humblest objects by connection with some moral truth, lii 
this Mr. Bryant eminently shines. His description^ of nature are 
never mere barren descriptions,* undignified by association, un¬ 
productive of pure and generous feelings, unaccompanied by 
some great lesson. He fulfils better than many of his predeces> 
sors the character imagined by Shakspeare, who finds “ books 
VOL. X. NO. XIX. . K 
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ill the running brooks, sermons in stones, and good in every 
thing.” Uo is singulaily liappy in touching the relations of 
inanimate objects to man and his lot, and of all to their Creator. 
To him the aspect of nature seems ever associated with grateful 
and religious feelings, and ho renders'it a means of praise and 
worship. lie treats it, however, not like the sceptic, who'deities 
nature, that he may exclude revelation and make religion as vague 
as possible. The view which Mr. Bryant takes of it suggests to 
us no such idea. This great use to which he applies the aspects 
of the external world is tinely exhibited in his " Forest Hymn,” 
and in many others which* we might select. We will give some 
specimens of that descriptive power which seems to constitute 
one of Mr. Bryant’.s chiel claims to poetical celebrity. Take the 
following picture of a f^ummer's day, which Thomson has never 
exceeded. 

“ It is a sultry day ; the sun has drank 
The dew that lay upon the morning grass; 

There is no rustling in the lofty elm 
That canopies my dwelling, and its shade 
Scarce cools me. All is silent, save the faint 
And intcrniptcd muiiniir of tlic bee. 

Settling on the sick flowers, and then again 
Instantly on the wing. The plants around 
Feel the too potent fervours; the tall maize 
Rolls up its long green leaves ; tlic clover droops 
Its tender foliage, and declines its blooms ; 

But far in the fierce sunshine tower the hills, 

With all their growth of woods, silent and stern, 

, 'A.S if the scorching hca^ and dazzling light 
* Were but an clement they loved.” 
me, I lie 

Languidly in the shade, where the thick turf, 

Yet virgin from the kisses of the sun. 

Retains some freshness, and 1 woo the wind 
Tliat still delays its coming. Why so slow, 

( Gentle and voluble spirit of the air ? 

Oh, come and brcadic upon the fainting earth 
Coolness and life. Is it that in his oaves 
He bears me } See, on yonder woody ridge 
The pine is bending his proud top, and now, 

. Among the nearer groves, chestnut and oak 
Are tossing their green boughs about. He comes ! 

Lo, vhere the grassy meadow runs in waves 1 
The deep distressful silence of the scene 
Breaks up, with mingling of unnumbered sounds 
And universal motion. He is come. 

Shaking a shower of blossoms from the shrubs 
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And bearing on their fragrance j and he brings 
Music of birds, and rustling of young boiiglis, 

And sound of swaying branches, and the voice 
Of distant waterfalls. All the green herbs 
Are stirring in his breath; a thousand flowers, 
lly the road-side and the borders of the brouk> 

Nod gaily to each other; glossy leaves 
Are twinkling in the sun, as if the dew * 

Were on them yet; and silver waters break 
Into small waves, and sparkle as he comes."—pp. 15, 1C. 

As a contrast to the foregoing, and equal in excellence, take 
the following extracts from'' A Winter Piece.” 

** When shrieked 

The bleak November winds, and stnotc the woods, 

And the brown fleUis were herbicss, and the shades 
That met above the mcri^ rivulet 
Were spoiled, I sought, I loved them still,—they seemed 
Like old companions in adversity. 

Still there was beauty in my walks; the brook, 

Kordcred with sparkling frost-work, was as gay 
As with its fringe of summer flowers. Afar, 

'Fhe village with its spires, the path of streams, 

Ami dim receding valleys, bid before 

Hy interposing trees, lay visible 

Through the bare grove, and my familiar liaiints 

Seemed new to me. Nor was I slow to come 

Among them, when the clouds, from their still skirts, 

Hail slmken down on earth the feathery snow, 

And all was white. The pure keen air abroiul. 

Albeit it breathed no sccn( of herb, nor heard 
Love-call of bird nor merry hum of bee. 

Was not the air of death. Bright mosses crept *• * 

Over the spotted trunks, and the close buds. 

That lay along the boughs, instinct witii life, 
ratient, and waiting the soft breath of Spring, 

Feared not the piercing spirit of the North. 

'Fhe snow-bird twittered on the beceben bongli, 

And 'ncath the hcniluck, whose thick branches bent 
Beneath its bright cold burden, and kept dry 
A circle on the earth, of withered leaves, • 

The partridge found a shelter. Through the snow 
The rabbit sprang axyay. The lighter track 
Of fox and the racoon’s broad, path were there, 

Crossing each other. Ffoni his hollow tree • 

The squirrel w'as abroad, gathering the nuts 

.lust fallen, that .asked the winter cold, and sway 

Of winter blast, to sliakc them from their hold.”—p. 121, 122. 

Very good too is this pielure of an ice-bound forest. 

• K 
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“ Look ! the massy trunks 
Are cased in the pure crystal; each light spray, 

Nodding and tinkling in the breath of heaven, 

Ts studded with its trembling water-drops. 

That stream with rainbow radiance as they move, 
liut rounil the parent stem the long low boughs 
Bend, in a glittering ring, and arbours hide 
The grass^ floor. Oh ! you might deem the spot 
The spacious cavern of the virgin mine. 

Deep in the womb of earth—where the gems grow. 

And diamonds put forth radiant rods, and bud 
With amethyst and topaz—and the place 
Lit up most royally with the pure beam 
That dwells in them; or haply the vast hall 
Of fairy palace, that outlasts the night, 

And fades not in the glory of the sun;— 

Where crystal columns send forth slender shafts 
And crossing arches; and fantastic aisles 
Wind from the sight in brightness, and are lost 
Among the crowded pillars. Raise thine eye,— 

Thou seest no cavern roof, no palace vault; 

3’here the blue sky and the white drifting cloud 
Look in. Again the wildcred fancy dreams 
Of spouting fountains, frozen as they rose. 

And fixed, with all their branching jets, in air. 

And all their sluices sealed. All, all is light— 

Light without shad,e. But all shall pass away 
With the next sun. From numberless vast trunks. 

Loosened, the crashing ice shall make a sound 
Like the far roar of rivers, and the eve 
^ Shall close o'er the brown^woods as it was wont."—pp. 122,123. 

Here„*,?gain, is a good delineation of forest scenery, entitled 
" Inscription for the Entrance to u Wtmd," and which will tend 
to exemplify those merits which we have previously pointed out. 

** Stranger, if thou hast learnt a truth which needs 
No school of long experience, that the world 
^ Ts full of guilt and misery, and hast seen 

Knongh of all its sofrows, crimes, and cares, 

'Jo tire thee of it—enter this wild wood 
And view the haunts of Nature. The calm shade 
Shall bring a kindred calm, and the sweet breeze 
'I'hat makes the green leaves cl^iice shall wall a balm 
'fo thy sick heart. Thou wilt find nothing here 
Of all* that pained thee in the haunts of men. 

And made thee loathe thy life. The primal curse 
Fell, it is true, upon the unsinning eaith. 

But nut in vengeance. God hath yoked to guilt 
Her pale tormentor, niiseiy. Hence, these shades 
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Are still the abodes of glaclucss, tlic thick loof 
or green and stirring branches is^alive 
And musical with birds, that sing and spurt 
In wantonness of spirit j while below 
The squirrel, with raised paws and form erect, 

Chirps merrily. Throngs of insects in the shade 
Try their thin wings, and dance in the warm beam 
That waked them into life. Even the guccn trees 
Partake the deep contentment; as they bend 
To the soft winds, the sun from the blue sky 
Looks in and sheds a blessing on the scene. 

Scarce less the cleft-born wihl-flowcr seems to enjoy 
Existence) than the winged plunderer 
That sucks its sweets. The massy rocks themselves. 

And the old and ponderous trunk%of prostrate trees 
That lead from knoll to knoll, a causey rude. 

Or bridge the sunken brook, and their dark roots. 

With all their earth upon them, twisting high, 

Ercalhc fixed tranquillity. The rivulet 
Sends forth glad sounds, and tripping o*cr its bed 
Of pebbly sands, or leaping down the rocks, 

Seems, with continuous laughter, to rejoice 
In its own being. Softly tread the marge, 

Lest from her midway perch thou scare the wren 
That dips her bill in water. 'J'hc cool wind, 

That stirs the stream in play, shall come to thee. 

Like one that loves thee, nor will let thcc puss 
Ungreeted, and shall give its li^it embrace.”--pp. 1.‘34, 13 j. 

The longest and one of the best poems in the collection is liis* 
fiist, “ The Ages,’' written in the metre of Chiidc Huiold, 
rcniiiKling ns not a little of that great poem, and compensating 
for inferior power and brilliancy by superior justness o||Viitinieiit. 
Jl is a rapid and eloquent sketch of the rise and fall of iialions, 
and the vicissitudes of man’s condition, written in u strain of 
hope—the grateful “ optimism” of a well-attempcnod mind—and 
ending with a truly patriotic anticipation of the progressive 
welfare of his native country. The following are extracts fr 4 >ni 
it. • 

IX. 

Sit at the feet of History—through the night 
Of years the steps of virtue she shall trace, 

And show the earlier ages, where her sight 
Can pierce the eternal shadows o’er their face ;— 

When, from the genial <radle of our race, • 

Went forth the tribes of men, ihch- pleasant lot, 

To choose where palm-groves cooled their dwelling-place, 

Or freshening rivers ran j and there forgot 
The truth of heaven, and kneeled to gods that heard them not. 
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Then waited not tlie murdeiec tor the night. 

But smote his brotficr down in the bright day ; ’ 

And he who leit the witnig, and had the might. 

His own avenger, girt hiniselt' to slay ; 

Beside the path the uiibnried carcass lay; 

The shepherd, by the tuiintains of the glen, 

Fled, whilctthc robber swept his flock away, 

And slew his babes. The sick, untended then. 

Languished in the damp shade, and died afar from men. 

XI. 

Blit misery brought in love—in passion's strife 
Man gave his heart to mercy pleading long. 

Anil sought out gentle deeds to gladden life ; 

The weak, ngainslf'thc sons of >poil and wiong, 

Banded, and watched their hainlcls, and gicw strong. 

States rose, and in the shadow of their might 
The timid rested. To the reverent thiong, 

Grave and time-wrinkled men, with locks all white, 

Gave laws, and judged their strifes, and taught the way of right 


xii. 


'I'ill bolder spirits seized the rule, and nailed 
On men the yoke that man should never bear, 
y\nd drove them forth to battle : Lo! unveiled 
The scene of those stern ages ! What is there ? 

A boundless sea of blood, and the wild air 
Moans with the crimson surges that entomb 
Cities and bannered armies; forms that wear 
The kingly circlet rise, amid the gloom, 

O’er the dark wave, and sLiaight are swallowed in its womb.”- 
• t pp. 4,5 


Greece aiul'llomc are llius iiilroduccd. 


XVI. 

“ Oh, Greece ! thy flourishing cities were a spoil 
Unto each other; thy hard hand oppre'>sed 
And crushed the helpless j thou diilst make thy soil 
Drunk with tlie blood ^f those that lovcil thee bestj 
And thou didst ilrivc, from Uiy nimalural breast, 
Thy just^and brave to die in distant climes: 

Earth shuddered at tliy deeds, and sighed for rest 
From thine abominations ; after-times. 

That yet shall read thy tale, will tremble at lliy eriiues. 

« xvir. 

Yet there was that within thee wliicii has saved 
'i'hy glory, ami icdcctned thy liloltcd name; 

The ’'tory of thy better deeds, engraved 
On fame's uiimouldcring pillar, put to sliainc 
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Our chiller virtue j the high art to tame 
The whirlwind of thy passions was thine own ; 

And the pure ray, that from thy bosom came, 

Far over many a land and age has shone, 

And mingles with the light that beams from God’s own throne. 

XVHI. 

And Rome—thy sterner, younger sister, she 
Who awed the world with her Imperial frewn— 

Rome drew the spirit of her race from thee,— 

The rival of thy shame and thy renown. 

Yet her degenerate children sold the crown 
Of earth’s wide kingdoms to a line of slaves j 
Guilt reigned, and wo with guilt, and plagues came down. 
Till the North broke its flood-gates, and the waves 
Whelmed the degraded race, and weltered o’er their graves.”— 

pp. 7, 8 . 

The Reformation is the subject of the following passage. 

XXIII. 

At last the earthquake came—the shock that hurled 
To dust, in many fragments dashed and strovvn, 

The throne whose roots were in another world. 

And whose far-stretching shadow awed our own. 

From many a proud monastic pile, o’crthiown, 

Fear-struck, the hooded inmates rushed and fled : 

The web, that for a thousand years had grown 
O’er prostrate 1‘iuropc, in that day of dread 
Crumbled and fell, as tire dissolves Ihc flaxen thread. 

XXIV. 

I'lie spirit of that day is still awake, 

And spreads himself, and sfiall not sleep again ; 

But through the idle incsh of power sliall break, 

Like billows o'er the Asian monarch’s chain ; 

Till men arc filled with him, and feel how vain, 

Instead of the pure heart and innocent hands, 

Are all the proud and pompous modes to gain 
The smile of Heaven j—till a new age expands 
Its white and holy wings above the peaceful lands. 

XXV. 

For look again on the past years j—behold, « 

Flown, like the night-mare’s hideous shapes, aWay 
Full many a horrible^worship, that, of ohl. 

Held o’er the shuddering realms unquestioned sway : 

See crimes that feared ngt once the eye of daf, 

Rooted from men, without a name or place : 

8 ce nations blotted out from earth, to pay 
The forfeit of deep guilt 5 —with glad embrace 
The fair disburdened laiuls Welcome a nobler race.’'—pp. 10,11. 
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The American forest and the Aboriginal Indians are thus 
described. 


XXX. 

“ There stood the Indian hamlet—11161*6 the lake 
Spreads its blue sheet that flashed with many an oar, 

Where the brown otter plunged him from the brake 
And the deer drank ; as the light gale flew o'er. 

The twiflkling maize-fleld rustled on the shore; 

And while that spot, so w*ild, and lone, and fair, 

A look of glad and innocent beauty wore, 

And peace was on the earth and in the air, 

The warrior lit the pile, and hound his captive there : 

XXXI. 

Not unavenged.,, The foeman, from the wood. 

Beheld the deed; and when the midnight shade 
Was stillest, gorged his battle-axe with blood. 

All died—the wailing babe, the shrieking maid— 

And in the flood of Arc that scathed the glade. 

The roofs went down ^ hut deep the silence grew. 

When on the dewy woods the clay-beam played; 

No more the cabin smokes rose wreathed and blue. 

And ever by their lake lay moored the light canoe."—pp. 12, 13- 

There is much more in this volume which we could quote with 
pleasure, but we must forbear. We will content ourselves w'ith 
meutioniiig such poems, in addition to those alrc'acly named, as 
appear most worthy of attention. Wc* would select “ The Song 
of Pitcairn’s Island”—Lines “ to the Lvening Wind”—To the 
Past”—“ Monument Mountain”—" The Hunter’s Serenade”— 

Autumn Woods”—“ T’hc Disintened Warrioi”—Scene on 
the Banks of the Hudson”—Sonnets on “ Midsummer,” on 
“ Octobfe/,” and on Mutation”—T’he Walk at Sunset”— 
“ Hymn to the Noith Star,” and*' The Death of the Plowers.” 

There are some pretty translations, idiiefly from the Spanish; 
but we cannot counsel Mr. Bryant to pursue this branch of 
composition. Not only is it secondary to that in which he is 
c’dpablc of excelling, but is not possessed of those qualities 
which would enable him to be distinguished *as u tiansiutor. He 
wants versatility and pliancy of style. He can not invest him¬ 
self easily in a foreign garb, and dismiss all marks of individual 
inaniier. The translations are very pleasing, but they differ 
scaiceiy at all from his original poems, except in having less 
force. They do not enable us to forget the identity. They are 
still evidently from the bauds of Mr. Bryant. Mr. Bryant can¬ 
not, perhaps, be said to have a bad ear for metiicul rhythm, but 
neither has he shown a very good one. Some of his experiments 
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ill metre certainly cannot be called successful. Sticli arc liis 
“ Mary Magdalen ”—** Autuniii Woods”-—Lines “ To a Cloud” 
—“ Hymns of the City.” The short poem called “ The Gladness 
of Nature” halts awkwardly. Couplets sometimes occur like the 
following, 

** Artless one, though thou gazest now 
O’er the white blossom with earnest brow 3 ” 

which, if not positively bad, yet evince an ear not attuned to a 
delicate sense of metrical melody. The “ Indian Story,” which 
has in it much good poetical iiiiHgcry, shambles thus in weak 
emulation of ** Aloiv/o the Kravc.” 

“ But where is .^he who at this calm hour 
Bver watched his coming to see ? 

She is not at the door, nor yet*in the bower. 

He calls—but he only hears on the tlower 
The hum of the laden bee.” 

Mr. Bryant docs not, we think, always well undeistand how to 
adapt his metre to his subject, or he would not have written on 
The Hurricane” in such dancing sing-song as the following. 

“ Lord of the winds ! I feel thee nigh, 

1 know thy breath in the burning sky ! 

And I wait with a thrill in every vein 
For the coming of the huiTicune." 

His want of metrical polish is rendered very evident by com¬ 
parison whenever he has adopted the measure of Moore. His 
blank verse is good, and more satisfactory to the ear than his 
other poetry. This may be thought minute criticism, but, if 
Mr. Bryant’s faults had not been few, we should not have 
stopped to notice such as these. Wo cannot adsrise*hiin to 
proseeule the sportive style. He docs not IriHe** lightly and 
gracefully. He has rarely attempted it, and with little .success. 
His “ Mcditatiou.s on Rhode Island Coal,” liis lines To a 
Musqiiito,” and “ Spring in Town” are not w'Oi thy of his talents. 
Mr. Bryant is in the main a very iiuatVected wiiter, but there is 
a little occasional tcudeucy to pr^lliness —to the iiamby-pitmby 
Kosa-Mntildaism of modern album poetry, against which we 
would warn him. We have no flagrant inslane^^s to adduce; hut 
whoever will look at his‘* Song of the Stars” w ill see plainly what 
vve mean. These flaunting tugs of garish enibroideiy con.sort il^ 
with the correct and simple garb in which his tliuiights are usually 
clothed. • • 

We need add little to the pieceding observations to exprcis 
our sense of Mr. Bryant’s merits, ft will be seen that approba¬ 
tion predominates greatly over censure. We do not cousidor 
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him a lirsl'tate poet, but wc, would as$sigu liini an lionoufuble 
station in the second class, and regard him as eminently entitled 
to* that respect which both' in this and in his native laud his poeti¬ 
cal labours will) wc trust, never fail to receive. 


Akt. VI. —Ilistoircdes Gaulois, depuis les temps les plus reculh^ 
jusqu'd fenliPre sonmission de la Oaule d la domination^ Ro- 
mnine. Par Amedec Thierry. Paris. 1828. 3 vols. 8vo. 


This work of M. Amed6e Thierry, the brother of the celebrated 
historian of the Norman conquest of Pugland, professes to give 
an account of every thing which is known respecting the Gaulish 
or Celtic tribes, until the final ieduction of Gaul by the Romans 
in the year 79 of our era. It extends therefore over a very large 
surface, both in space and time, for the Celts appear in the his¬ 
tory of national migrations at a period long anterior to con¬ 
temporary accounts of passing events, and during the time when 
they move on the stage, they were carried by their restless, plun¬ 
dering, and military disposition into Asia IVlinor, Northern 
Greece, Germany, Gaul, Italy, Spain, Britain, and Ireland. 
The distinctive characteristics of the whole Celtic race, the names 
of the several Celtic tribes, the history of their movements and 
migrations, their national afiiriity, their connections with other 
races, their forms of civil and military government, and the 
changes w'hich these underwent, their religious and hierarcliical 
systems, are set forth by M. '^rhierry in a clear, methodical, and 
detailcdt narrative. It might at dirst seem that the history of a 
race, not state, and above all of a wandering and predatory 
race, would consist merely of unconnected stories and desultory 
disquisitions. But there is something peculiar in the history and 
state of the Celts. If any nation can be said, like individuals, 
to have a character, to show under different circumstances and at 


difforent times, an identity of peculiar ‘dispositions and senti¬ 
ments, it is true of the Celts Chat certain broad marks, traced by 
the hand of nature, may be seen in the character displayed in 
every page of theh' history, affording an irresistible proof that dif¬ 
ferent races of mankind arc distinguished no less by their mental 
'than their physical peculiarities. Thus, even where the uncon¬ 
nected conquests of various Gaulish tribes are related, we sec a 
sameness of manners and feelings, and litul in the subject an 


nmty, though it is neither of tune, nor of place, nor of action. 
There is also another circiiinstaiice which gives an almost dra¬ 
matic interest to the history of this roving and barbarous race. 
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Through the grey dawn of triiditioiial story, wc c an jiftt descry 
the countless bauds of Celts pouring over the centre and west of 
Kuropc: from ancient authors we learn the indistinct dread of 
these warlike hordes which prevailed among the inhabitants of 
Italy and Greece; we see them overrunning Asia Minor, pillag¬ 
ing Delphi, and making itomc aheap of ruins; again, in coii- 
Juiictioii with Hannibal, nearly overthrowing the- Roman republic 
at the zenith of its constitution, and after the* very name ol a 
Gallic tumult was sufficient to throw all Rome into consternation, 
scarcely diiven from Italy by a most bloody vengeance, and at 
last maintaining, in their ill defended towns and with their rude 
tactics and discipline, a protracted struggle with the most con¬ 
summate general of Rome, backed by an army devoted to his in¬ 
terests, nor finally subdued till near a <;j;ntury after his death. 
Here M. Thierry draws the curtain over their destinies. Rut 
when we come to the modern history of the Celts, do the same 
events recur ? Do wc sec the same warlike prowess, the same 
energy and resolution, and wild undaunted bravery in the rem¬ 
nants of the Celtic race now driven by their conquerois within 
Brittany, or pent up in the fastnesses of Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
and Cornwall ? 'I’lic conquering nation of antiquity becomes, in 
its turn, the conquered nation of the middle ages, and shrinks 
into nothing before the fresh swarms of the Germanic race which 
poured from the woods of northern and central Europe. One is 
indeed almost led to believe, that although states and govern- 
iiicnts, being everlasting corporations, suffer no changes analogous 
to the life of man; yet that races of mankind, having passed 
through a vigorous infancy and manhood, may become ih their 

sjvord, 
aiiccs- 
unkind 

arc, like sonm varieties of animals and plants, liable to dege¬ 
nerate, or whether this great change in the lot of the Celtic 
tribes is not to be attiibuted to the superioj- force of the reutonic 
nations, rather than to a diniiiuition of energy in the Celts thcqi- 
selves, are questions which we shall l*ave to the decision of the 
reader; but it is certain that the same want of lirmness, regula¬ 
rity and union, the same susceptible and cliolnic disposition, 
impatient both of insult from individuals and oppression from 
governors, continues, as well as their language, to inaik the mo¬ 
dern as the ancient Celts. * 

• 

* “ Lt-s frails saillmis tk- I>i faiiiillc (lauluisi’, i-unx (]iii la diilrii-nciciit It* plus, A ludti 
avis, di's nulios fituiilles liiiiiiaiiRs, jiruvi'iit so ixsiiiucr aimi: iiiu> biiivoiiro |ii-rsoniic-lli: 
tpic rkn 11 C’gdic chc:i ks puupk’s aiiciuiii; tin i-sprit Trunc, ouverl a lunU's 

k's iiiiprussions, eminemment iatellij'eut ; luais ii cdtu do cela iino uiubiiite c.\lretuc. 


old age affected and tlecrepit, aiid no longer wield tne 
either for attack or defence, with the same force us tljJSjr 
tors had done in former ages. Whether some races of* m 
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M. Thierry does not, in Ins preface or notes, mention any of 
liis numerous predecessors in the field of Celtic or Gaulish his¬ 
tory. Perhaps it would have been well if he had made some ge¬ 
neral acknowledgment of assistance from works in which he 
found, at least many, or most of the passages in ancient authors 
relating to his subject ready collected; but we shall gladly follow 
his example of silence, and not trouble our readers with an ac¬ 
count of booksSvritteII at a time when no history was thought 
perfect unless it could be ascertained from which precise^son of 
Noah the nation was descended, and all the proper names, both 
of men and gods, were satisfactorily traced to Hebrew roots. 

It has been justly remarked, that the language and religion of 
ancient nations furnish the first materials for their history. With 
this persuasion, M. TJiicrry begins by examining the dialects of 
the Gaulish races. If from the languages spoken by the popula¬ 
tion now inhabiting ancient Gaul and Britain, we except the 
Latin and Teutonic, which are known to have been introduced 
by strangers, there remain four, viz. the Basrpie, spoken in the 
Western Pyrenees both in Prance and Spain, the Low Breton, 
the Welsh or Kymric, and the Gaelic or Krse. These four 
may however be reduced to three, as the Low Breton and Welsh 
are, in fact, the same dialect. The Basque appears to be the 
remnant of the ancient Iberian or Ligurian tongue, and to have 
been spoken by the early Iberian population of Spain, and the 
Ligurian tribes of Aquitania and Liguria. Front; the testimony 
of Strabo, it is certain that the Aquitanians were not Celts,— and 
probable that they were Iberians. M. Tbieriy considers the 
Ligurians as of Iberian origin. The other two languages, the 
Gaelic arfd Kyiiuic, differ from each other too much to be con¬ 
sidered afe^diaiects of the same longue, but resemble each other 
enough to he culleil sister languages, iiaviug a conimoii origin. 
On this difference, supported by the testimony of classical 
authors and native traditions, M. Thierry founds his division of 
the Celtic tribe into the two races of Gaels and Cyinris; the 
former of which he believes to have preceded the latter in Bri-^ 
tail), and probably also in Gaiul. In the last country, the Cymris, 
under the name of JBelgtc, Bolgec, Volca, and ArmoricanXf. dwelt 
in the northern and western parts, and in Britain as far as the 


point dc ccAistiuce, unc repugnance inurquee uns id4cs de discipline etd’ordre si puis- 
santes cliea les races Gernianiques, beancoup d’ostentation, entin une desunion petjpe- 
inelle, fruit dc IVxcessire vaiiite.” Vol. I. p*5. In one pcnnl we do not agrtc with 
Thierry : it does not appear to us that the Celts or Gauls, either iti ancient or 
niodeni times, have been reniarkable for their vUeUigence, iha.t is, we suppose, for their 
intfilceturtl poweis. They iiave never had any writers, nur does it seent that any Celtic 
dialect has ever been a written language. 
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Firtli of Forth. Under the name of Cimmerians they were, at 
an early period, known to tlie Greeks from their plundering in¬ 
cursions into central Asia, and the traces of their presence on the 
shores of the Black Sea. Under that of Cimhri, they were 
known to the Romans from the second century before Christ. 

The first national movement of the Celtic races of central and 
southern Gaul which history records, was, according to M. 
Thierry, towards Spain. Having crossed the Pyrenees, they 
penetrated to the west of that peninsula, conquered and dislodged 
many Iberian tribes, who in their turn crossed the Pyrenees, but 
in an opposite direction. The Sicaiii then passed through the 
coast of Gaul iiitoTtaly; they were soon followed by the Ligu¬ 
rians, a tribe originally established about the Guadiann, who 
settled on the shores of the Meditcrranevi, from the Pyrenees to 
the Arno. The barrier of Italy having thus been once overcome, 
some of the southern Celtic tribes of Gaul next poured over the 
Alps, and driving the Siculians southwards, founded, under the 
name of Umbrians, an empire which reached from the Tiber to 
the Alps. But in the 11th century before Christ, a powerful 
nation, acquainted with the art of fortifying towns with stone 
walls, crossed the Illyrian Alps, swept over Northern Umbria, 
and passing the Apennines, reduced the Umbrian population 
between the Tiber and the Arno. These JRasente, or Etruscans, 
(as they w^re called by the Romans), soon afterwards turned 
their arms against the Umbrians of the Po, and easily subdued a 
nation living in open villages. Some of these Celts submitted 
like their brethren of the south to servitude: others fied back to • 
the Helvetians and the iEduans on the banks of the Saone, or 
took refuge among the Ligurkni tribes to the west. In the 
mountainous tract between the left bank of the Tihejr and the 
Mare Superum, some remnants of the Umbrians retained a quali¬ 
fied independence, were, till late times, marked by a personal 
courage and irritable disposition characteristic of the Celtic race, 
and bore the national arm, the gmsum tyr javelin. 

After the Phoenician, and afterwards the Rhodian commerce 
and empire on the shores of the •Mediterranean had in turn 
declined, the enterprising Ionian republic of Phocaea sought to 
occupy a market now left empty. In the y^r 600 B. C. a 
Phocscan vessel of discovery, commanded by a merchant named 
Euxenus, anchored off the*eastern bank of the Rhone, in a terri¬ 
tory dependent on the king of the Segobriges, a Celtic tribe, 
which had retained its independence in the miefst of a Ligurian 
population. Eiixenus and his crew were hospitably entertained 
by the Celtic prince Nannus, who happened that day to be cele¬ 
brating the marriage feast of his daughter Gyptis, or Petta, (for 
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her name Is differently stated). It was the Iberian custom, adopted 
by the Segobriges, and still kept up in several of the Basque 
cantons, for the bride to present a cup of water to the husband 
of her choice. j\t the end of the festival, Gyptis appeared, and 
whether by accitlent or from some other cause, she offered the 
cup to Euxeuus. The father, seeing something superhuman in 
the occurrence, confirmed his daughter's choice, and granted to 
Euxenus the bay where he had landed for a marriage portion. 
Kuxeiius immediately sent back to Phocaea news of his good 
fortune; many adventurers were found, the sacred fire was 
brought from the Prytaneum, a statue and priestess of Diana 
from Ephesus, and the Greek city of Massilia rose on abarbarouK 
shore. The neighbouring Ligurians, however, soon began to 
fear its growing power y and warned Cotnaiuis, now king of the 
Segobriges, of his danger. A plot w'as formed to massacre the 
Massaliots during a festival; which was discovered by a near 
relation of the king, to her paramour, a young Massaliot'*', In 
consequence of this information, the Gauls, together with their 
king, were surprised and killed, to the number of seven thousand. 

Such is the romantic talc which Aristotle and Justin record of the 
founding of Massilia. It is not wanting either in external testi- 
iiiony or internal probability: but whetheritis to be classed with the 
numerous fables, which the Greeks invented respecting the foun¬ 
dation of their cities, or whether it is to be received as real history, 
is not easy to determine;, Massilia, however, from whatever 
cause, vvas, at no long time aftei' its establishment, pressed by the 
neighbouring Ligurians; and its preservation from their attacks 
was one the remote consequences of a great national move¬ 
ment of tpie Cimmerian branclf of the Celtic race. This great 
tribe, extending from Asia, the Tauric Chersonese, and the 
Euxinc, to the Don and the Danube, had been driven to the 
west by nomad Scythians in Asia, and taking the course of the 
Danube, crossed the Rhine, and occupied the north of Gaul. 
The ancient Gaelic inhabitants of this country were, by this 
shack, driven in a direction from north and west to east; and 
some of these tribes, colleifted in Sequania and Helvetia, began 
to emigrate. One division of them, under Sigovesus, left Gaul 
by the HercyniSn Purest, and settled on the right bank of the 
Danube, and in the Illyrian Alps. Another, under Bellovesus, 


* M. Thierry rcfiH?s the coarse narrative of t!\c Roman writer with great gallantry. 
“ Adultcrare (says Justin) cum Gneco mlolcscente solita, in ninplcMi juvenis, misuratn 
forniSR ejus, insidias aperir, pericuiiimtpie declinarc jubet.” Cc com plot (says thet 
French historian) si perhdement ourdi, i'aniour d’une femme In d^jnua. Uue proclur 
parentedu roi, ^jnise dhiii jenne Massaliote, cmrut lui tout rtiv^Ier, in pressant dc fiiir 
et dt la suivre.” p. 32. 
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marched towards Italy, and was met at the foot of the Alps by 
envoys from Mussilia, to beg for assistance against tiie Ligurians. 
This request being granted, the Ligurians were attacked by the 
Gauls and defeated: after which Bellovesus crossed the Alps by 
the Saltus Taurinus, routed the Etruscans at the Ticinus, and 
hearing that the district where they halted was called liisubria, 
(from their kinsmen the Umbri), following the omen of the 
place,” built the city of Mcdioluniim, and dislodged the Etruscans 
from all the north bank of the Po. Nor was this the last territo¬ 
rial conquest of the Celts in Italy. In- the pressure of migration, 
some of the first of the Cimmerian tribes, finding in Northern 
Gaul no sufficient, space for their numbers, traversed Helvetia, 
passed the Pennine Alps, and as the northern bank of the Po was 
already occupied by Gaelic Celts, drov^ the Etruscans beyond 
the Appennines. Of this band of invaders, the Boii look the 
country between the Ligurian Appennines and the Po, and made 
the Etruscan city of Felsina, under the name of Bononin, their 
capital (Bologna); while the Tdngones and Anainani dwelt on 
the western shore of the Adriatic. About seventy years after¬ 
wards, in 521 B. C., another Kyinriaii tribe, the Senones, drove 
the Umbri from the shores of the Mare Superuin, and fixed their 
head-quarters at Sena. Northern Italy, which had been brought 
into u state of high cultivation by the Etruscans, now, under the 
rule of the barbarous Celts, who lived in uiiwalled villages, slept 
on the ground, and knew no art or craft except war and hus¬ 
bandry, fell back almost to its formcf state of wildness. Never¬ 
theless, the numbers of the Gallic population increased so much • 
in the century and a half which followed their first settlement in 
Italy, that in 391 B. C. 30,00CV Senonese warriors crossfid the 
Appennines, and demanded of the Etruscans a frienijly partition 
of their territory. The townsmen of Clusium, to whom the Gauls 
had applied, sent to ask assistance of Home; and accordingly 
Roman embassadors were dispatched to Clusium, who, contrary 
to the law of nations, headed the Clusines in a battle against the 
Senones. The Gauls, justly ofieiidcd at this outrage, waitei^tiil 
reinforcements coulil arrive from their own country, and in the 
mean time sent to demand that the Roman envoys should be 
delivered up to them. This the Roman senate refused; but 
offered money as a reparation for the wrong. The Gauls per¬ 
sisted in their demand, and^rritated by the conduct of the Romans, * 
who formally tried and acquitted their ambassadors, began to make 
new levies, and witlr at waitirig for all the suedburs which were 
ready to come from the banks of the Po, inarched on Rome, and 
gained the famous victory of the Allia. We have neither the 
wish, nor the space, to detail the well-known circumstances of 
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the burning of Runic by the Gauls. It is sufficient to say, that 
having been foiled in their attempt to scale the capitol, their 
numbers having been thinned by pestilence, but chiefly on account 
of an irruption of tlie Veneti into their own territory, they agreed 
to rjuit the Roman city on condition of receiving from the 
Romans 1000 (or 2000) pounds of gold, of being furnished 
during their march with provisions by the Romans and their 
allies, of the Romans ceding them a portion of their territory, 
and of leaving in their new town a gate always open, in memory 
of the Gallic conquest. 

For twenty-three years after this event, the Gauls, having 
repulsed the Venetians, were kept at home by internal feuds. 
But in oOf) B. C. they resumed their roving habits, and made 
several incursions into Latium and Campania, in one of which 
Sulpicius, the Roman aictator, by a cautious system of tactics, 
succeeded in routing them. This defeat intimidated them for 
a few years, till in U50 B. C. they appeared on Mount Albano, 
from which position they were enticed by the consul Popilius 
Lienas, and vanquished with great slaughter. The Gauls retired 
to Mount Albano, and encamped there for the winter; but the 
Romans were content to let them retire under a treaty for three 
years, which was changed into a peace that lasted for half a 
century. In the year 299 B* C. a body of Transalpine Gauls 
crossed the Alps, and sought to obtain a territory in Etruria. 
After some iiegociatlons, a league was formed with the Gauls, 
by the chief nations of northern and central Italy, the Etruscans, 
..Samuites, and Umbrians, against Rome. The consuls Fabius 
and Decius succeeded in dividing this powerful combination, 
and dqjfeat^d the Gallo-Samnite ^rmy at Sentinum with a loss to 
the enem^f which Diodorus reckons at 100,000, and Livy at 
25,000 ineif. Tiic Romans had till this time been fighting with 
the Gauls for existence; they now fought for glory and plunder. 
After some reverses, an army of the Senones and Boii -was 
defeated by Dolabella, the whole Senonese nation exterminated, 
a Roman colony planted at Sena, and Drusus brought back to 
Rome tile gold which had bf en paid to the Senones at the siege 
of the capitol. 

The passage cf Transalpine Gauls into Italy, just mentioned, 
appears to have been caused by the migration of ffie Cymric 
tribe of the Belgee to the west of the Rhine. In consequence of 
this pressure, the Tectosagi left Gaul by the Hercynian Forest, 
and found in tli£ valley of the Danube their kinsmen, who had 
emigrated by the same route under Sigovesus, swelled into large 
nations stretching as far as the mountains of Epirus, Macedou, 
and Till ace. Some of these Celts had sent ambassadors to 
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Alexander the Great during his expedition against Thrace: but 
they were not mixed in the politics of Greece till the time of 
Antigonus, who hired some Danubian Gauls to serve in his 
army, but found them more dangerous as friends than as foes. 
The Gauls of Illyrfe and Ponia, having thus learnt the weakness 
of Greece and their own strength, and being aided by the new 
comers from Gaul, and headed by their Brenn or chieftain, 
planned an invasion of Greece by three points. One detach¬ 
ment was to pass through eastern, another through central Mace¬ 
donia, and the third by the frontiers of Macedonia and Epirus. 
The latter division, under a leader named Bolg or Belg, first 
reached its destination, and summoned Ptolemy Ceraunus, then 
king of Macedon, to pay a sum of money if he wished for peace. 
Ptolemy, attempting to resist, was defeated and slain; and his 
kingdom was left an easy prey to the Gauls, who collected in it 
ail immense booty. The left wing, occupied with plundering 
expeditions in Thrace, did not attempt to form a junction with 
the rest of the army, and the centre under Brennus was checked 
by some guerrilla bands, organized by a patriotic Macedonian 
of low rank. Having retreated, in order to gain recruits during 
the winter, Brennus, in 280 B. C. entered Macedonia at the 
head of a formidable army, ravaged the open country, and in the 
autumn took up his quarters at the north of Olympus. The 
Greeks were thunderstruck at the near approach of a nation, 
whose very name, as at Rome, was suQicient to excite a panic 
fear. 

Ce que savaient,” (says M. Thierry,) k cette epoque, les plus 
savans hommes de la Gr^ce sur la nation Gauloise sc roduisait i quejques 
informations vagucs, defigurees par d'.^surdes contes. L’opiniou la plus 
accreditee parrai les crudits plapait le berccau de cette natiAi* k I’ex- 
tremit6 de la terre, au-delk dii vent du nord, sur un sol glace, im- 

{ missant k produire des fleurs, des fruits, ou des aniniaux utiles k 
’hotnme, mais fecond en nionstres et eii plantes vencneuses. Un de ces 
poisons passait pour ^tre si violent, que riiomme ott I'animal atteint dans 
sa course par uneflkche qui en aurait ete infect^e, tombait niort sur le 
champ, comme frapp^ de la foudre. On plaisait k raconter, touchant 
les Gaulois, des traits d’audace et de force qui semblaient surnaturels. 
On disait que, les premiers de tous les mortels aprks Heitpule, ils avaient 
francH les Alpes pour aller brkler dans Tltalie une ville Grecque appelee 
Rome* Cette race indomptablp, ajoutait-on, avait declaree la guerre 
non-seulement au genre fautnairr, mais aux dieux et a la nature; elle 
prenait les armes centre les tem'p&tps, la foudre et les Vcmblemens de 
terre; durant le flux et le reflux de la mer, ou les inondations des fleuves, 
on la voyait s’elancer I’ep&e k la main au-devant des vagues, pour les 
traver ou les combattre. Ces rfecits, propagfes par la classe 6clairee, 
couraient de bouebe en bouebe pavmi le peuplc, et repandaient un effroi 
VOL. X. NO. XIX. L 
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gen6ral, clu mont Olyinpc au proinontoire de Tenare*” — ^vol. i. p. 
J50—152. 

i 

A defensive league vvas formed by the principal Greek states 
to the North of the Peloponnese, and early in the spring their 
army met at Thermopyla;, to resist an enemy more formidable 
even than the Persians. After au unsuccessful attempt to force 
the defile, iire^nus detached a division to ravage ihltolia, in 
order to draw off the A^tolians from their allies. This expedi¬ 
tion, which was attended with every circumstance of the most 
savage and revolting brutality, answered its purpose: Brennus 
then turned the Greek army by a path over Mount Oeta, and 
marched by Elatea to Delphi. The height was scaled^ and the 
temple plundered: but the Gauls, having indulged in their 
customary debauches,*'and struck with fear at a thunder storm, 
which seemed to them the sign of an offended deity, were pur¬ 
sued to their camp with great slaughter by the Greeks. After a 
disastrous retreat through an enemy’s country, the remnants of this 
undisciplined army were able, with the loss of their general by 
his own hand, ten thousand wounded men dispatched in cold 
blood by their comrades, and about twenty-six thousand by the 
cold or the swords of the Greeks, to reach the northern frontier of 
Macedonia. Here they separated: some settled under'the Scar- 
dian chain, and became the nation of Scordiscan Gauls. The 
Tectosagi divided into two bodies; one carried its plunder back 
to Gaul; the other, witheU horde of Tolistoboii and Gaelic Celts, 
marched, under a leader named Comontorius, towards Thrace. 
This country was already occupied by the mixed body of Gauls 
and Teiitons, which had formed the left wing of the army of 
Breiinus.^: and its two chieftairfs, Leonorius and Lutarius, finding 
that Thrace was too small a field for so large a number of plun¬ 
derers, applied to Antipater, now king of Macedonia, for trans¬ 
ports to convey their followers to Asia Minor. Some delays 
arising, the two leaders divided; Lutarius w'as left at the Thra¬ 
cian Chersonese, where he seized four vessels sent by Antipater 
to watch his motions, and by degrees landed all his men on 
the Asiatic coast. LeonOrius marched to the Bosporus, and 
having levied a contribution on the city of Byzantium, was 
called over td Bithynia by Nicomedes, to assist him in a suc¬ 
cession war against his brother Ziboeas. The Gauls of Lutarius 
were, by the inlluence of his fellow.'chieftain, gained to the party 
of Nicomede^s, which thus became triumphant, and the same 
mercenaries afterwards saved the free towns of the Bosporus from 
Antiochus, though (as M. Thierry remarks) actuated by no 
other motive than a love of money. Comontorius and his Gauls 
had now undisputed possession of Thrace, where, after having 
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committed every kind of extortion and tyranny, and having im¬ 
posed exorbitant tributes on the Byzantines, they were, after a 
century’s misrule, extermitfated by a general rise of the native 
population. 

Nor had the Asiatic Greeks less reason to repent of their im¬ 
prudence in calling in the Gauls to settle their civil broils. Asia' 
Minor was conquered, and divided into three parts, according to 
the three Gallic nations: the Trocmi had the Hellespont and 
the Troad, the Tolistoboii took ALolis and Ionia, while the 
inland country west of Mount Taurus, as far as the sea to the 
south, fell to the share of the Tectosagi. The conquering system 
of the Gauls was liot like that of the Greeks, Carthaginians, and . 
Romans, to eject the native population from the towns, to form 
a governing class or aristocracy of tlidlr own citizens, among 
whom all the lands were divided, and to degrade the ancient pro¬ 
prietors and citizens to the rank of bond slaves or serfs, who paid 
a tribute to their new landlords in the shape of rent. The Gauls 
neither dispossessed the inhabitants, nor even regularly occupied 
the- country. Each horde cither remained encamped in the field 
and lived in fortified villages, or roved about the country with their 
flocks and herds, ready to quell any attempts at an insurrection. 
With the towns they interfered no further than to force them to 
pay lai^ tributes; the civil government, whatever that might be, 
remained untouched. In this manner the Gauls preserved their 
military habits. Their easy life, derived from the contributions of 
others, encouraged population and attracted new comers, and 
they were thus able to make all the towns of Asia Minor, and 
even the kings of Syria, their tributaries. But if they had fol¬ 
lowed the surer policy of the Greeks,—if, like the Spartans, they 
had formed a class of subjects and a class of slaves, and imposed 
a tribute on both,—had themselves seized all the strong places, and 
concentrated into one town a stationary oligarchy of their own 
race, bound by the strictest rules of military discipline, alone 
forming the strength of the army, and alone able to act in con¬ 
cert, though at first more exertion and activity would have bedii 
required to secure their dominion, and the tributes would have 
been less productive, they might have been ablo^to perpetuate 
their dominion, and leave' a valuable inheritance to their de» 
scendants. As it was, not graving ejected the rightful owners, 
they gained no title by prescription—they never ceased to be 
intruders; and when the day of retribution did cwme, they were 
easily separated from the soil into which they had never struck 
their roots. Qmcquid plantatur solo, solo sedei,’’ says the maxim 
of our law ; a lesson full of importance to the makers of revolu¬ 
tions; for if the lands of the dispossessed class, whether nobles 

• 1.2 
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or clergy, are divided amongst a large niiniber of new proprietors, 
their restoration to the ancient possessors by a counter-revolution 
is a matter of great difliculty. The neglect of this caution has 
enabled the regular and secular clergy of Spain to regain their 
enormous estates which had been sequestered in the revolution 
of 1821# 

The first check which the Gauls received in Asia Minor was 
ill 238 B. C., from Antiochiis, King of Syria, who, for this good 
deed, was called the Saviour (Scanjg) by his grateful subjects. 
But the wars in the East, which soon followed, allowed the Gauls 
to recover; they spreaii in great numbers over Asia, and were 
employed as mercenaries by all the Asiatic kings and free towns, 
and even by the Ptolemies, one of whom w'as nearly deprived of 
Lower Egypt by a gafrison of Gauls quartered at Memphis. 
This is the most southern point to which any considerable Celtic 
force is known to have penetrated. In 243 B. C., Emnenes, the 
Prince of ‘Pergamus, assisted by the Gauls, defeated Aiitiochus, 
who bequeathed to his son Attalus the accomplishment of his 
patriotic designs. Attalus succeeded in driving the Tolistoboii 
and Trocmi from the IVoad beyond the chain of Taurus; and 
these two tribes, 'together with the Tectosagi, settled on the 
south-eastern shore of the Buxine, in a district which now ob¬ 
tained the name of Galatia. After these victories, for which 
Attalus was almost deified by the Asiatic Greeks, the Gauls 
ceased to exist in Asia Minor as a separate race: and by their 
mixture with the natives was formed the population known by the 
name of Gallo-Greeks. When the Gauls had been thus driven 
within the limits of U pper Phrygia, and forced to adopt sedentary 
habifs, they fell of necessity intb the system of a national aristo¬ 
cracy. state of Galatia was formed of three ranks; first, the 
Gauh, divided into twelve tetrarchies, each governed by a tetrarch, 
whose office was elective and temporary. Besides these tw'clve 
tetrarchs, who formed the council of state, was another board of 
300 members, who acted as a court of justice, and were alone 
competent to pass sentence of death on a Gaul. Secondly, the 
Greeks, whose cleverness ifiid activity appear to have procured 
them a considerable degree’of liberty; and the Gauls must have 
allowed'them some civil rights, as they had a sort of national ma¬ 
gistrate (called TT/JcoTOf tcov‘EMjj vcov), who was their representative 
or patron. The Phrygiatis, who formed the third subject-class, 
were reducedeto the most compl,ete servitude, and kept distinct 
both from their masters and fellow-subjects. But in adopting 
this hateful though effective mode of governing a conquered 

* S®e it remark of .siiniiar impurt in Hallam’s Comliliitional History of England, 
cb. xviii. on the English pliiiitatioii in Ulster under .lames I. 
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people, the Gauls showed their want of skill in civil alfairs. They 
used all the tyranny and oppression inseparable from an aristo¬ 
cracy of race, without gaining the safety which should also attend 
it. Their fetters galled their captives without securing them. 
Instead of entrenching themselves in a walled city and training 
their subjects to fig|it their buttles, they lived chiefly in open vil¬ 
lages, and derived no assistance in war either from the Greeks or 
Phrygians.* Hence, when Cneius Manlius invaded their terri¬ 
tory in 189 B. C., the Gauls fled with their wives and children to 
the mountains, where they were surrounded by the Romans and 
defeated with great loss. The Romans, however, did not tlien 
think proper to attempt their final reduction; nor did Galatia be¬ 
come a Roman province till the time of the Emperor Augustus. 

Thus far we have followed the footsteps of M. Thierry, and 
have given such an abridgement of his ifhrrativc of the more ob¬ 
scure and uncertain portion of Celtic story us will enable our 
readers to judge of his qualifications as a describer of those great 
national movements which lie on the confines of history and 
fable. With the same disposition, so strongly marked in his 
brother’s admirable work on the Norman Couquest, of referring 
political events, not to the passions or contrivances of prominent 
individuals, but to the unanimous wishes of large masses of po¬ 
pulation, and having the same sympathy with the conquered 
against the conquering races, he has set about his work with an 
inferior knowledge of his subject, and a less lively perception of 
the events which he narrates. Like many, perhaps most, of the 
French writers, he is wholly iintinctured with the spirit of histo¬ 
rical criticism; a quality which may be dispensed with, when a 
history is to be drawn, wholly or principally, from contemporary 
authorities, but which can aloiie*givc any value to a woa'k founded 
on the various accounts contained in Greek and Latiii^authors, of 
the origin and adventures of a foreign race. It would be easy for 
us to show in detail the deficiencies of M. Thierry’s book in this 
respect, by examining his account of the part taken by the Gauls 
in Hannibal’s invasion of Italy; a part which has not been suffi¬ 
ciently attended to by many modern writers; as the existence of 
a powerful nation of Gauls in Northern Italy, the deadly enemies 
of Rome, was undoubtedly one of Hannibal’s chief inducements 
for preferring an invasion of Italy from the north rather than from 
the south. But a more convincing proof than any researches of 
ours could furnish, may be afforded to any one who will take the 
trouble to compare the two. admirable chapters in Niebuhr’s 

• Ex campestribiis vicis agrisque frequciites demigrare c>t cum coiijugibiis ac liberw 
qu® ferre atque agere possint pr® sc agentes portaiitcsque.—Livy, xxxviii, 18. 
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second volume of his Roman History, which describe the early 
movements and national character of the Celts, and their famous 
capture of Rome, with die corresponding parts of M. Thierry’s 
work; he will then see how diflerent an appearance the records 
of antiquity assume in the feeble compilation of the French, and 
in the searching and vigorous investigation of the German writer. 
Nevertheless, we have no iutenlion to detract from the aiiUiority 
of M. Thierry’s history, or to deny to his work the merits which it 
certainly possesses. He has been tlic lirst td give, within a rea¬ 
sonable compass, a connected view of the fortunes of the Gaulish 
tribes, and their influence on the condition of the ancient world; 
and to his diligence in tracing the diiferencc of races, by means 
of their language and otiicr national peculiarities, the student of 
history, both ancient and modern, must be ever indebted.* 


Art. VII. —1. Briefe nus Paris, 1830, 1831. Von Ludwig 
Borne. Hamburg. 2 vols. 12iiio. 1832. 

2. Leftres ecrites de Paris. Par M. Ij. Borne. Tradnites 
Par M. F. Guiran. Paris. 1832. 8vo. 

3. Heine’s Reisebilder Nachlrdge zu Heine’s lieisebildern. 
(Pictures of Travel. Supplement to the Pictures of Travel.) 
Hamburg. 4 vols. 12mo. 2d Edition. 1830, 1831. 

These are two very singular productions, resembling each 
other in many particulars; both written in a certain wild reckless 
vein, with an apparent indifference or cynical contempt for all 
ordinary feelings, opinions, or creeds; and both possessing to a 
considerable extent that air of novelty and vivacity which is likely 
to accompany such an emancipation from all those fetters, the 
authority and force of which is recognised as legitimate by the 
rest of society. One of them (Borne’s) is avowedly the produc¬ 
tion of a Jew; the other bears just as little marks of being 
written by a Christian; and both have been received with greater 
extremes of approbation and censure by opposite parlies in Ger¬ 
many, than any works which>.*for some time past have issued from 
the press of that country. 

' ' ' ■ --C " — —-.. ■ ■ . - - - - - 

* For the benefit of the autiior of the' History of Spain and Portugal’ in Lnrdner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopaedia (sue vol. i. p. 16), we remark that in Strabo, iii. p, 139, irrwir 
should be read fur irSv willi !Niebuilir, History of Rome, vol. i. note 377, and that 
poeois containing 6000 verses, not poems 6000 years old, arc meant. Knight, Syrob. 
Language of Ancient Art and Mythology, { 5, compares Ilermippusap. Pliti. N. II. 
XXX. 1. Vicies centum millia versium a Zoronsire condila: and Cmsar de B. G. vl. 14. 
Magnum ibi numerum tenuum ediscere dicuntnr ; itaque nonnulli antios vicenos in dixi- 
plina permanent. The Same writer is likewise ignorant of Huniboldt’a celebrated Dis- 
serUtion on the Basque Language. 
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This has been peculiarly the case with BiJrne’s ** Lfetters from 
Paris,” which touching, as they do, on questions the interest of 
which is yet at its height, and the future solution of which no 
political sagacity can foresee, and affecting the very superlative of 
ultfa-liberalism, have stirred up a tempest of abuse on the one 
hand, and of clamorous applause on the other, which nothing but 
the very peculiar position of society at this moment could render at 
all intelligible. Th« literary scuffle over these volumes has been 
as desperate as the*’set-to over the body of Patroclus. It is the 
most pestilent, egotistical, atheistical, anarchical, incoherent effu¬ 
sion of the age, say the supporters of the German system as it is, 
and even the advocates of a moderate enlargement of constitu¬ 
tional rights. It is the freest, boldest, truest picture of the 
oppressions of the governors and the sivfferiugs of the governed, 
say the ultra-liberals, and only by such strong thoughts conveyed 
in such strong words will the evils of society make themselves to 
be heard and remedied. The writer, say the moderates, is a literary 
bravo, who sets truth, principle, consistency, and moral decency at 
defiance. He is a fellow of infinite jest, strong fancy and caustic 
satire, say his admirers, wisely steering clear of the point as to 
decency and principle. He deserves to be exalted above all his 
brethren of the press, cries the editor of the Morgenhlatt. It 
should be on a gallows fifty feet high then, replies Hr. Meyer of 
Altoua. 

The most amusing part of the contest to quiet spectators, like 
ourselves, is, that we are persuaded both parties arc in an entire 
mistake as to the true scope both of his work, and that of Heine, to 
which, though in a somewhat modified degree, the same exaggerated 
tone of praise and censure has been applied. We arc convinced 
that if they had detected the real intent with which thase ingeni¬ 
ous performances have been written, the combatants would have 
immediately changed sides; the supporters of things as they are 
would have hailed Borne as a valuable auxiliary, who had been 
fighting their battle in disguise; while the liberals, finding that he 
was no true man after all,—no waiter, but a Knight Templar,”*— 
would have ejected him from his lodgings in the Temple of 
Fame, with as much alacrity and more noise than had attended 
his admission. * 

The real fact, as we hope to show by internarevidence, is, that 
under the disguise of an affected and exaggerated liberalism, these 
works are written with the express purpose of turning into ridicule 
the whole slang of the party, of exposing the wil(f, unprincipled, 
or objectless views of its leading organs in Germany, their bare¬ 
faced attempts on the credulity of the public, and their total in¬ 
capacity of substituting any thing in room of the systems they are 
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seeking to destroy. Such, certainly, was not formerly the cha¬ 
racter of the German press, which might rather have been re¬ 
proached with a tendency to the opposite extreme ; too strong 
an inertia, and attachment to every thing which custom had sanc¬ 
tioned and incorporated with the feelings and habits of the 
people, even where a change would have been attended with no 
danger, and with probable advantage. But in Germany, as else¬ 
where, a singular uiovenient has been impressed on periodical 
literature, particularly the more ephemeraf journals, by the 
general excitement and delusive hopes arising out of the success 
of the French and Belgian revolutions. In that country, formerly 
so remarkable for the quiet and even tenor of its political way, 
and where the governments, however little reconcilable with 
theoretical ideas of perfection, w'ere undeniably exercised in 
practice with a general forbearance and mildness which had 
conciliated the attachment of the people, and, though not 
fenced round with the formal machinery of constitutions, had 
been scarcely less securely limited by the tacit and invariable 
practice of ages ; in that country formerly so tranquil, the same 
restlessness, discontent, and desire of change have begun to mani¬ 
fest themselves, which had led to the overthrow of the existing 
dynasties in Belgium and France. The inipulse came from the 
same quarter—the press. And if any thing were required to con¬ 
vince us of the tremendous power, either for evil or good, which 
that engine can exercise, it would be the effect which the perse¬ 
vering efforts of a few of its organs, and these not of distinguished 
ability, (though well gifted with the ordinary qualities which 
attract the multitude,) by the mere perseverance and combination 
wuth .which their efforts are carried on, have produced on the 
national. «iind of Germany. Not that we are of opinion that 
even the mass of the population, nuinerically speaking, far less 
the majority ol the intelligence in Germany, goes along with 
these apostles of revolution; but the continued increase of revolu¬ 
tionary journals, many of them of the most uncompromising cha- 
r^ter, demonstrates the spread of such opinions, by proving that 
they find readers. Projects of change, which three years ago 
would have sUuck the reader with astonishment; attacks upon 
governments in particular, and government in general; abuse of 
all ill power; the fiercest and most savage diatribes against all those 
who differ in opinion from themselves,—are now as common in 
the Tribune or the Morgenbialt, as in the pages of the Nemesis 
or the Figaro,'* We hardly know a spectacle that gives a lower 
idea of the literary character than that presented by too many 
of the modern German liberal journals. Lovers as we are of 
rational and constitutional freedom, both of government and of 
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the press, we regret, for the sake of literature itself, that its dignity 
and usefulness should be so degraded. Generally speaking, the 
French press, in its wildest extravagancies, had a clear meaning 
and object; it might be pursuing a phantom, but at least its 
views were intelligible and logical enough. Not so the ultra¬ 
liberals beyond the Rhine. On no principle could their inco¬ 
herent ravings, their gross inconsistencies, their planless specula¬ 
tions, their contempt for taste and decency, *be explained, but 
this,—that they had in truth no aim save that of bettering liieir 
own condition by the promotion of that agitation which, however 
fatal to the higher organs of literature, is carnival-time to the 
lower. In short, the only object which these literary coiidottieri 
steadily kept in view’,—the point from which they set out, and to 
which, like pirouetting Fakirs, they alwi\ys returned,—was “ self,’* 
still self: the best proof of which is, that if a stronger indiicenicnt 
were held out on the other side, if the bully was of sufficient im¬ 
portance to be purchased, his services in support of despotism, 
absolutism, Jesuitism, or any other ism, might be had at any time 
for some thirty pieces of silver. With what an easy and natural 
grace, for instance, does the democratic Saphir of Berlin graduate 
into the absolutist of Stuttgard; now lauding the French revolu¬ 
tion, and then in one little month, or ere his shoes were old,” 
advocating the cause of Don Miguel, and breathing fire and sword 
against revolution all over the w'orld. It is rather consoling to 
find, however, that the services of these mercenaries are estimated 
pretty much at their true value, ^ome one, we understand, 
accused Saphir the other day of receiving some 360 fiorins from • 
government as the price of his services. The journalist repelled 
the charge with indignation, gind assured his frientls and the 
public that his pay was only 36. This we suppose ry^ be con¬ 
sidered as about the fair average price of a German ultra-liberal 
scribbler of all-work. 

It is this present aspect of the German periodical press, and 
the consideration of its ruinous effects on morality and taste, 
which seems to have excited the indignation of Borne and Hgiic, 
and called forth these bitter satires-r-for such, we are persuaded, 
they are—upon its spirit and tendency. No two individuals 
could have been selected so well fitted to the task. They also 
have been in Arcadia.” Both, having sided with the spirit of 
“ the movement” up to ascertain point, had of course acquired a * 
complete command of the slang of party, and a perfect know¬ 
ledge of the few popular thehies which it is th^ business of the 
journalist to vary and harp upon. And now that the extrava¬ 
gance, we might almost say the insanity, of some of their early 
collaborateurs has at last converted them to wiser and sounder 
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viewSj this previous acquaintance with the secrets of the enemies* 
camp has enabled tliem to direct their fire with peculiar certainty 
and eiFcct against the weak points in their adversaries’ lines. 

The plan which they have adopted is, we think, on the whole, 
judicious. For one who is convinced by reasoning, there are 
twenty, we know, who are influenced by ridicule; and most men 
too, we believe, after a course of politics, begin to act on the 
simple plan of reading only on tiieir own side of the question. 
There is no breaking through the enemies’ entrenchments, except 
in disguise; you can only approach them through the path of 
ridicule, taking care to wear a grave face till you are fairly in 
the camp, and repeating the watchword of the party as if you 
were a friend and brother. Thus the adversary is laid upon his 
back before he is aware, compelled with many wry faces to join 
in the laugh against himself; and at last, after repeated explo¬ 
sions of this kind, begins to think of changing sides, and leaving 
his companions to march through Coventry alone. This is the 
plan which has been adopted both by iioriic and lieinc. Under 
the disguise of liberals, and with a huge parade of all the ordinary 
cant of the party, they contrive, by concentrating and combining 
ill a short space the most striking instances of ignorance, impiety, 
selfishness, malignity or inconsistency, which the writings of the 
ultra-liberal party for some time past afford, to impart to these 
an air of irresistible absurdity, and to render the character of its 
supporters more contemptible than we believe it could have 
been made in any other way. Whether there be any people so 
• incapable of seeing a thing which is not in the bond, as to take 
these performances for grave and serious eulogiums on the ultra 
party, wc hardly Ihdow, though, from the bona Jide abuse which 
these boo.kJf have met with, we suspect such dull beings may 
exist. But we have no doubt the satire is obvious enough to 
the more clairvoyam of the party, and that if any thing is likely 
to expose and ultimately to correct the present tendencies of the 
press in Germany, it will be works like these, in which its vices 
andeCXtravagancies are presented in so ludicrous and yet so literal 
a form. , 

Borne has been long known as a journalist and essayist. He 
is a Jew, if report be correct, born at Frankfort in 17B6, and has 
successively edited several journals. He is a man of clear head, 
and apparently without a particle of enthusiasm. All opinions 
and creeds seem naturally much the same to him. He has no 
love or veneration for any individual, sect, or country. No one 
sees better the aimless and absurd views of modern revolutionists, 
or has occasionally exposed them more forcibly. He is a close 
and accurate observer of character, and many of his observations 
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are original, both in themselves and in their expression. It may 
assist the effect of contrast, if, before proceeding to the work 
which he has written in his assumed character, we quote from 
one of his earlier productions, entitled “ Fragments and Apho¬ 
risms,” some of those remarks, which we think arc both new and 
true. 

We conceal hatred easily, love with more difficulty, indifference 
with the greatest difficulty of all.” 

On the stage of the world, destiny is the prompter, who reads the 
piece in a low breath, and without emotion, without gesture, without 
declamation, whether it be a tragedy or a comedy.” 

** Luther knew wltat he was about when he threw his ink-bottle at 
the devil’s head. There is nothing the devil hates more than ink.” 

“ Our times are not favourable to light. We are so constantly 
snuffing the candles, that people can sec notldng.” 

'' A constitutional throne is a chair with a back; an absolute throne 
is a seat without one. If Napoleon had given a charter to France, he 
would not have fallen from his throne, when a vertigo seized him; he 
would still be Emperor of France.” 

Moderation, as the word is often used, means something like this— 
one person wishes for day and another for night; a ministry wishes for 
a sort of moonlight, to please both parties.” 

Before the march of a new era, it sends forth men acquainted 
with its views to procure it accommodations; but instead of receiving 
these heralds and listening to their counsels, they arc denounced as 
demagogues, seducers, revolutionists, and they arc thrown into prison. 
But Time arrives, with all her suite, and Ending nothing prepared, she 
makes her lodgment as she can, overturning and destroying far more 
than would otherwise have been required to make room for her.” 

The following shows plainly with wliat a c^l and impartial 
eye Borne, w'hen speaking in his* proper persoi^ viewu the pre¬ 
tensions of popular demagogues, and their accusations ugamst their 
governors. 

“ If I were a Nero in Germany, and were to throw my crown into 
the river, and say ‘ bring it here,’ the most decided among those who 
are charged with being deinagogties would jump after it like a spaiyel 
to bring it back to me.” 

“ Governments govern too much, but*it would be unjust in Germany 
to make that a subject of reproach. The fault is with the subjects. 
Let any one try to abolish the hundred restrictions wliich should never 
have been imposed, or the hundred permissions which sliould never 
have been granted, and we sh(7uld immediately see the people stumbling 
at every step, and complaining that they had no rule for their con¬ 
duct.” * * 

“ Every revolution ends as it began. Whoever can distinguish 
among the phenomena of history what is essential from what is accidental 
may predict with certainty how the history of a particular state shall 
be developed. Where will France stop? At the point from which it 
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set out in 1789. The French then wished for a constitutional monarchy, 
and they will have one. Neither the republicans, who aim at the sub¬ 
version of the throne, nor the ultras, who aim at the subversion of the 
constitution, will give them bread." 

All this is reasonable and temperate, witii a sufficient leaning, 
no doubt, to the popular side j but with a sufficiently clear appre¬ 
hension also of the danger of tampering with e:fisting institutions, 
and a very evident dislike and contempt for tlie preachers of 
revolution. Let us now rever|e the old appeal, and turn from 
Philip sober to Philip drunk; and if we suddenly ^nd the 
moderate and reasonable BJirne out-Herodiiig Herod, and leaving 
the VVirths, the Siebenpfeiffers, the Kalbs, “ et hoc genus omne,’' 
far beliiiid in the insane violence of his opinions and the audacity 
of his style, we shall iind no difficulty in accounting for it on the 
supposition that the whole is merely factitious, that the work is 
an anthology of Ultra-Liberalism,—Elegant Extracts from the 
German periodical press of the last two years. Viewed in this 
light, the impiety, the rancorous and malignant spirit, the abuse of 
all existing institutions, the frantic diatribes with which the work 
abounds, or rather of which it consists, (for the few observations 
on the line arts, or on literature, which it contains, are plainly 
introduced merely as a blind,) all these assume a satirical purpose 
or meaning, w'hich redeems them from the disgust they would 
otherwise inspire. 

The work is entitled “ Letters from Paris,” and is supposed 
to be w ritten by an Ultra-I^iberal of the darkest dye, a Hebrew of 
the Hebrews, from the French capital, the paradise of the 
party, to his German friends, who arc still Meandering in the 
desert, and growing under oppression in that miserable country, 
whicfi is yet wimout a national'guard, or a citizen king; without 
the threfe '"glorious days, either of July J 8.‘30 or J une 1832; and 
(what is the worst of all) is actually ignorant of its own misery 
and misgoverninent, and deludes itself wdth the idea that it is 
prosperous and happy. These delusions it is the pretended 
ol^ect of these letters to dispel, by the bitterest abuse of every 
thing German, w'ith a corresponding exaltation of every thing 
French; a system which has of late been acted on to an almost 
incredible extept in Germany. 

Our traveller first catches a glimpse of the tricolour flag on the 
bridge at Strasburgh. It reminds hipi of*' the rainbow after the 
deluge of our days, as the sign of peace of a reconciled God.” 
When he reaches Paris, he sets. out to view the scene of the 
barricades. He w'ishes to take off his boots: the pavement is too 
holy to be trod except by the naked feet of the pilgrim. He 
bursts out into a tirade against his country, because, though 
Spaniards, Portuguese, Dutchmen, Englishmen, Italians, Ameri- 
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cans, even Negroes, had fought in the ranks of the people on that 
occasion, there were no Germans among the number. But 
Germans, forsooth! what right could they, poor miserable slaves, 
have to combat in the ranks of freedom ? These are the traits of 
the national character, according to Borne, or rather the hero of 
his satire. k. 

“ Imbecile beasts ! An ox could not put up with such treatment. (He 
is speaking of the new Comtitutwn of Hesse.) An ox is a brute, but 
he has a will of his own, and he ^as horns. We are sheep, shorn, 
miserable sheep. No w’onder that the Germans draw the carriages of 
their princes and their opera singers; are they a whit better than 
horses 1 Horses theirtselves could not submit to a constitution such as 
has been given to the Hessians: they treat the Germans woqie than 
they did our Saviour. He was obliged to cai*ry his cross, no doubt, 
but they did nut go the length of corapellid^ him to make it. I may 
learn French in Paris,^ but, good Heaven, when shall I learn to forget 
German!” 

“ Whence comes this servile character of the Germans I know not, 
but they have always been so. I believe they must have had their 
origin in Asia; they must have been a sort of Paria caste, who, not 
being able to subsist there, emigrated. The Ancient Germans were 
coarse savages, without property physical or mental. Servility, 
drunkenness, and a passion for play—such were the virtues of our 
ancestors.” 

One great source of his contempt for the German character is 
represented to be the attachment of the people in general to 
their existing governments, and their reluctance to exchange 
a system theoretically bad, but practically administered with 
mildness and equity, for the chance of drawing a prize in the 
lottery of constitutions. The s^^tire here is payable, we sJiould 
think, to all. 

' • • 

The Spaniards, Italians, Russians, and others arc slaves, the Germans 
are servants. Slavery renders men miserable, but it does not degrade 
them : servility makes them contemptible. It is better to hone a Don 
Miguel for a master, than a soi-disant mild and just German Prince. 
We have a respect for force, when it can inspire fear.” 

“ How should any one think at the present day, but of fighting Tor 
or against liberty ! It is great even to be a tyrant, if one does not 
love liberty: but to be indifferent!”— ^ 

He is mortified at the very idea that the changes he pretends 
to wish for should take pljice by the peaceable concessions of 
the German governments: force is the only weapon with which 
he would condescend to agree.. • 

They tell me Metternich is positively to give up the helm. I am 
sorry for it, it is a misfortune.”—“ Metternich was unbending, con¬ 
ceited, the tempest would soon have dashed him asunder; his successor 
will not yield, but he will bend a little, and all will remain out of joint. 
May God preserve my Metternich!” 
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“ We are too much on ceremony with kings. We dissemble too 
much. We should allow them all a month, within wliich to estab¬ 
lish a better government; 'if not, to the door with them.” 

“ My wish is for a rau.sket and a battle. Every day I am the more 
convinced that reasoning will do no good. My longing is for war, and 
that the sickly condition of the world may change .at once to a vi¬ 
gorous malady, decisive of life or death.” 

The freedom which is bestowed by governors is not worth having. 
It should either be stolen, or taken by force.” 

He then turns to the subject of revolutions. Wfiether the 
government or the people arc in the lie thinks a matter of 

no consequence; whether the change is to be for the better or 
the worse, is, upon the same principle, equally to be laid out of 
view. Hence the merest whisper of a revolution, be it in Italy, 
Spain, France, GermaAy, or Peru, is enough to engage the 
sympathy of the true Ultra-Liberal. Hi^idecision requires no 
acquaintance with the facts of the case; it is sufficient for him 
that the attempt is against the dynasty for the time. This 
aimless and insane love of change is well ridiculed in the observa¬ 
tions on the Belgian Itevolution; and the rationale of the whole 
creed is summed up in the following passages. After the usual 
laudation of the Belgian Revolution, he observes, 

“ I can easily believe that the catastrophe of Antwerp has been 
produced by the arrogance of the insurgents, that Chassc was forced 
to the bombardment; but what then? Wq,,must still ask to w'hom 
does Belgium or any other-country belong,'to the prince or to the 
people? It is very possible the Belgians were in the wrong in regard 
to their king; I myself could never clearly understand what they had 
got to complain of; but every one is master of himself, and a king 
whom we dislike, it for no better reason than the shape of his nose, 

may be lavtfully dismissed. All this appears to me quite plain.*' 

In a similar strain are the reflections on the fate of Charles X. 

“ Royalty is nothing else but an artificial abscess which Providence, 
for the purposes of health, brings out upon the people, that they may 
not perish by their humours, but that their poisonous passions may flow 
outwards, and collect there. If it bursts at last, who has swollen it ? 
We should have no mercy with criminal kings, but we may regret that 
we can have none. Don’t repeat this, however, lest some fool should 
say, ‘ there is a fiicnd of liberty who maintains that the King of France 
has been unjustly dealt with.’ Just! unjust/ empty meaningless teords. 
Blame the tempest, the earthquake, the fover, and then blame a people 
for being unjust towards their king.” 

Nothing can be plainer, as Borne observes; might makes right; 
therefore let none attempt to blame the people: will makes rea¬ 
son; therefore if they choose to dismiss their sovereign from an 
objection to his nose, who is entitled to interfere ? 

Some of our readers may have an indistinct recollection of 
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some disturbances in Italy in the spring of 1831. 'Like most 
Italian revolutions, in which, as Byron, who had a little experi¬ 
ence of them, used to say, the heroes chiefly distinguish themselves 
by shooting round a corner,” this, aflair was over in a day or 
two, leaving matters just where they were. Long, therefore, be¬ 
fore Biirne's letters were even in types, this great effort of rege¬ 
nerated Italy was numbered with the thousand other paltry local 
disturbances which have thrown an air of ridicule round the very 
name of revolution as connected with that country, so that the 
enthusiastic allusion to its probable consequences, printed as it 
was after its miserable failure, operates as a severe satire, though 
in the guise of praise. 

Oh Italy! Italy! do you hear the accents of my joy? Why have 1 
not a trumpet which can reach even to your gars ? Y es, this spring will 
atone for a hundred winters. Liberty, a nightingale with the accents 
of a giant, awakens with her noise even the profoundest sleeper. ^Ve 
shall now sec what the strength of liberty is, since it dares to attack 
even the powerful Austria!” 

The “ strength of liberty” by this time had evaporated in some 
squabble in Modena; one or two of the leading champions had 
fallen victims to their rashness, and the strong grasp of Austria 
was only tightened around Italy by the premature and ridiculous 
effort which had been made to emancipate her. 

It is equally impossible, we think, to mistake the true vieWs of 
Borne in the sentiments which he puts^into the mouth of his hero 
as to some of the dome^ltic attempts at revolution in Germany. 
Indeed, the sneer is sometimes almost too obvious even for the 
purpose of satire. 

I have my room,” sa 3 's he, ** often filled with yourtg Germans 
anxious for a revolution, But nothing is to be made of thora, for they 
neither know their wants nor their capabilities. Yesterday, at La¬ 
fayette’s, I met one of them who had been living at * * * when the 
troubles broke out. He came here to visit and consult Lafayette, B. 
Constant, Quiroga, and others, as if these men were possessed of some 
revolutionary powders which he might administer to the Germans.”^ 

He hears of disturbances at Hamburg, at Brunswick, at Dresden, 
and his heart leaps up for joy. Am I deceived,” he exclaims, 

or is Gerniaiiy riper than I believed? Have I*been unjust to¬ 
wards this people? Have they really been carrying a helmet and 
a cuirass beneath a night cAp and a robe de chambre ? Oh, with 
what pleasure should I find myself in error?” He reads a report of 
the University Library at Gottingen being attacked, and he hal- 
loos on the rabble, and, in the true spirit of Omar, exults in ** the 
destruction of all these useless lumbering folios.” He looks with 
delight on the spectacle of the Archbishop of Paris’s library float¬ 
ing down the ^eine, ^yhile the people are smoking him in effigy 
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with the c‘enser$ taken from the cathedral. He anticipates, with 
transport, the arrival of the time when a dozen of eggs shall be 
dearer than a dozen princes,” and when the cooks of kings 
shall ask each other every njorning,.* Well, whose dinner are we 
to cook to day?’” This blessed consummation, he thinks, will 
be decidedly accelerated by that cholera, the approach of which 
he anxiously awaits. 

“ The plague,” he exclaims, “ may do what nothing else could. By 
preventing princes from assembling great armies, it will stimulate and 
encourage the most inert and timorous people on the face of the earth. 
The plague and liberty never had so hideous a mother—so fair a 
daughter. Wliat calamities may not the spring scatter over the world ? 
Tears will not suffice, we must laugh at misery,” 

The idea of invoking a destroying pestilence as a convenient po¬ 
litical agent is in the best style of Borne’s models. 

The genuine ultra affects a contempt for literature, and parti¬ 
cularly that of his own country. The loftier spirits of literature 
are, of course, too completely at issue with him on almost every 
point, not to be visited with the choicest abuse. Conspicuous 
among these, not only by bis pre-eminent talent, and by the calm 
wisdom, tolerance, and true liberality (not liberalism) of his views, 
but also for the spirit of reverence and attachment with which 
he regarded existing institutions and opinions, was the immortal 
Goethe. He, of course, along with Tieck, Schlegel, Hegel, 
Raumcr, every one, in shgrt, who either by his life or writings 
has attempted to stem the career of innovation, have, for some time 
past, been the objects of the most bitter and persevering attacks. 
The false ^nd despicable nature of these is well exposed in the 
follomng pretended character of Goethe. What German, on 
reading would not blush to think tliat similar expressions 
should ever have been applied by the savage spirit of faction to 
the greatest, and in the latter part of his tranquil and glorious 
career, one of the best of her sons! 

'* This mn is a perfect pattern of baseness; you may search the history 
of the "world before you find his equal. It is ridiculous in people always 
to couple Schiller and Goethe; like Voltaire and Rousseau. Goethe is 
as much worse than Voltaire, as Roussean is better than Schiller. Goethe 
was always the sdwant of despots; his satire is wisely directed against 
the weak; he pays his coifft to the great. This Goethe is a very cancer 
in the German body, and the worst is, that«every one takes the disease for 
the perfection of health, places Mepbistophiles on the altar, and hails 
him as the prince of poets. His proper title should be the poet of 
despots,'^ 

These passages may give an idea of the manner in which 
Borne’s work is written. But to form a perfect notion of the 
force with which his satire is brought home to all the weak 
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points of his opponents^ and the skill with which their own jargon- 
is imitated and turned against them, the book must be perused as 
a whole. 

Meantime we must say a passing word of his collaborateur, 
Heine, who, though his object be tbfe same, has directed his 
attack more against the hnpiety and polissonerie of the German 
press, than its political tendency, ^ow and then, no doubt, he 
takes up the same strain as liis Jewish coadjutor, and exposes 
with success some of the doctrines of the ultra liberals, particu¬ 
larly that singularly consistent attachment which they avow for 
the most determined, the abl^t and most unrelenting enemy of 
liberal principles and tl^ freedom of the press in modern times, 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 'Hd ii more successful, however, we think, 
where he caricatures the scoffing irreligious tone and brutal per¬ 
sonalities with which these literary bravo» systematically adoni 
their articles for the pfess, though unfortunately the nature of 
the subject prevents us from quoting any of those passages in 
which the imitation is the most complete. The satirist has 
allowed himself liberties in this respect which indeed the nature 
of his plan rendered imperative, but which could not be per¬ 
mitted to an English review. Thus, for instance, one of the best 
things in the Reisebilder is a mock critique upon the poems of 
Count Platen Hallermund, the clever parodist of Miillner’s 
Schuld.* Platen has the misfortune not to be a liberal, and 
has consequently enjoyed the distinction of a more than usual 
portion of abuse. Hcinft has given us a specimen of a review of 
his poems in the ultra liberal vein, extending to some thirty pages 
and upwards, and in which the critique consists simply in de¬ 
ducing from some ambiguous phrases in a sonnet or two, that 
the Count is addicted to unnatural ^crimes! As a satirical carica¬ 
ture the article is exceedingly clever, but of course such 
(Pesprit do not bear translation. Neither can we venture on 
many specimens of that tone of profanity as applied to religious 
subjects, against which his efforts are so perseveringly directed. 
On such subjects, however, one instance is as good as a thousand; 
take the following as a liberal’s account of his Christian faith. « 

'' I love him, not because he is a legitimate Gqd, whose father was 
God before him and ruled the world from the infinity of time ; but be¬ 
cause he, though the heir apparent of heaven, having a democratic turn 
of mind, dislikes all court ceremonial, becausei;lie is not the God of an 
aristocracy of tonsured priests and gold-laced ofiicei's, and because he 
was the God of the people, un bon dku dtoyen. In fact, were be not a 
God at all, 1 would choose him for one and obey him, tht elective God, 

• Platen’s parody is entitled '* DerVcrbangnissvolle Gabel,” (the Mjsleriou.'i Fork,) 
and is an excellent specimen of broad yet good liuinoured caricature. 
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as the Ciod of my choice, much rather than any compulsory absolute 
Deity.” 

This idea of treating the Deity as an ultra-liberal Heine seems 
to have thought too good to be lost, for he avails himself of it. 
again in an article on Don Quixote. ** The tears which the boy 
wasted over the mischances of the crazy cavalier, the youth has 
shed to the same purpose, many a night in his student’s chamber, 
over the death of the sacred heroes of freedom, over Agis of 
Sparta, over Cains and Tiberius Gracchus of Rome, over Jesus 
of Jerusalem^ over Robespierre and St. Just of Paris /” Here, 
we must say, we think the caricature a little too broad; in fact it 
has not even that thin vein of plausibility which we think the plan 
of the work required, because none but an absolute madman 
could have written the passage above quoted, and none but a fool 
would have thought df echoing the madman’s remark. 

We may observe, that it is chiefly in the last volume of the 
lleisebilder that these satirical tirades against the profligacy and 
impiety of the periodical press are to be found, ’riie other 
three volumes are ntore devoted to sketches of character and 
scenery, written frequently with much liveliness and poetical 
beauty of style. In fact, it seems to have been his intimacy with 
Borne that has suggested to Heine the idea which both these 
authors have so successfully brought out. Each seems to play 
into the other’s hands; and we really And it difficult to say which 
wears the masquerade garment of a literary sansculotte with 
most nature and ^asc. To the negligent observer they seem, in 
fact, to use the free translation of Byron, to be 

** Arcades ambo—that is, blackguards both.” 

Aii^ the only way of adjusting their respective claims, we think, is 
to divide the laurel between theni. 

With these views of the real object of both writers, we, of 
course, feel exceedingly surprised that any one should consider 
these works as serious bond fide productions, indicating the real 
sentiments of Heine and Borne. The passages we have adverted 
to must settle that question, we think, with every one who reads 
them; but if any obstinate persons still persist in believing, after 
all, that these are the genuine sentiments, and such the natural 
style of thought and expression of two of the great organs of the 
German democratic piress, or if we could persuade ourselves that 
such was really the f^, we should ^consider no words too strong 
to express the mingled indignation, disgust, and contempt which 
such productions deserve to inspire.* 

* Perhaps it may be necessary to state that this article was written, and in types, 
some time before the appearance of the Resolutions of the Diet of Frankfort.— Editor. 
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Ajit. VIII.— Voyage an Congo et dam^tinterieur de VAfrime 
Equinoxiale, fait dans les annees 1828, 1829 et 1830. Far 
J. B. Douvillc, Secretaire de la Soci6te dc Geographic de 
Paris pour I’annec 1832, et uicmbre de plusi^urs socictes 
savantes Frau^aises, et etrangercs. Ouvrage auqtiel la So- 
ciete de Geographie a decerne Ic prix dans sa seance du 
30 Mars, 1832. 3 tom. 8vo. Paris. 1832. 

Africa, distinguished in all ages as a land of prodigies and 
wonders, has never given birth to any thing more extraordinary 
than the voliiines now before us. A private gentleman has tra¬ 
velled 3,500 miles, at an enormous expense, through countries 
hitherto deemed inaccessible. He has visited and won the ad¬ 
miration of great kings, has discovered rith gold mines, has seen 
volcanoes both active and in all stages of extinction; has cleared 
up many problems of African geograpiiy, and even cauglit a 
glimpse of a river, which an adventurous critic might pronounce 
to be the true Nile; and iinaliy, he has brought home, it appears, 
such irrefragable proofs of the reality of his travels that the highest 
honours have been already awarded him by scicnlilic Europe. The 
Societe de Geographie at Paris has bestowed on him its first prize, 
a gold medal of a thousand francs value, and, deeming that a dis¬ 
tinction below his merits^ has also appointed him one of its 
foreign secretaries. On the motion of Mr. Barrow (who has 
always enjoyed the reputation of being ;|i gentleman of shrewd dis¬ 
cernment,) M. Douville has been elected an Honorary Member 
of the Iloyal Geographical Society of London. M. Douville s nar¬ 
rative we acknowledge to be extremely wonderfui;^ but the 
honours which he has obtained appear to us still more, so. • We 
cannot yet enlarge on our suspicious; but if the readeiswill take 
the trouble to peruse the following pages, we can promise that he 
will find in them, not only an abstract of M. Douvillc’s very re¬ 
markable discoveries, but also some, not less amazing, of our own. 

** Hardly rested,” says our author, “ from the fatigues of my preced¬ 
ing travels in various parts of the world, I left Paris on the 1st of August, 

1826, and embarked at Havre on the 6th of the same month, with the in¬ 
tention of proceeding to the eastern peninsula of India, and afterwards, 
if possible, of penetrating into China.” 

From this first sentence of M. Douvilfe’s narrative, the reader 
will perceive that he is a man of mettle and a determined tra¬ 
veller. He does not acquaint *us explicitly (indd^d he is never 
explicit) with the extent and direction of his preceding travels, 
but it may be collected from scattered sentences in his volumes, 

M 2 
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Uiat he IiQS visited both North and South America, South Africa, 
Egypt, Italy, and some portion of Asia. He had expended much 
money and consumed much time in these distant peregrinations. 
But what weight cun such comparatively sordid considerations 
have in a mind glowing with the ardent love of knowledge and of 
truth? That M. Duuville cared little for money, may be inferred 
from the enormous expense attending tiie important discoveries 
which w'c arc now about to lay before our readers; that he had 
completed his studies before he sullied forth ou his travels, must 
be also taken for granted, since no man, not duly strengthened 
by education or else rvot grossly ignorant, could advance in a 
tone so authoritative and tranchanti opinions, often the most he¬ 
terodox, on scientiiic matters. However, it will be sufticient for 
the present to observe that he carried with him a dozen thermo¬ 
meters, seven barometers, a repeating circle, sextant, compasses 
in abundance, besides chronometers, hygrometers, eudiometers, 
and other apparatus. 

Yet, however M. Douville may have panted to explore the in¬ 
terior of China, a country which otlcrs to a skilful obsorver, well 
versed in the language, a boundless Held of inquiry, be had 
hardly arrived on the other side of the Atlantic, when he was iu- 
tluced to lay aside his original plans, and to direct his attention 
towards another quarter. At liio Janeiro he became acquainted 
with some Portuguese merchants, who had resided in the colonies 
of Angola and Benguela, and who related to him many curious 
particulais respecting the. interior of those countries. 

From these observations our author was led to conclude (and 
indeed it is singular that ho should have been previously ignorant 
of the fact) that no European had ever trodden the central regions 
of Equinoctial Africa. He was immediately iired with the 
thought of reaping fame in a Held untouched by others, of mea¬ 
suring mountains, sounding lakes, taking plans of cities, prying 
into ail the secrets of nature, and studying the manners of demi- 
civilized cannibals throughout countries, of which even the names 
were unknow’u in Europe. This last assumption indeed, which 
appears to have constituted a most important element of M. 
Douvillc’s reasoning, was "^mt perfectly correct, but “ we’ll talk 
of that anon.” His Portuguese friends amplified, we have no 
doubt, as mucti as he does himself, on the dangers and didicul- 
ties of his new enterprise, but could not daunt him, nor perhaps 
did they intend to do so, inasmuch as they told him that he would 
find no difficulty in forming at Ambriz or Cabinda u caravan, 
with which h^ might safely venture to proceed up the country. 
Perhaps they may likewise have intimated to him that the interior 
of Angola, though concealed from Europe by the systematic bar- 
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barism of the Portuguese government, is far from being a terra 
incognita to the colonial merchants and slave dealers; that factories 
are established at least 700 miles inland, to which the beaten 
tracts of commerce are trodden with perfect security, and from 
which some intercourse, more or less constant, is carried on with 
the nations dwelling still further to the East. 

His plans being thus definitively settled, our author commenced 
his preparations for carrying them into effect with becoming 
energy. In short, he engaged two secretaries, freighted two 
ships with the requisite merchandise, and setting sail from Hio 
Janeiro on the 15th of October, 18C17, arrived at Beiigucla on 
the 18th of December following. Having completed his obser¬ 
vations here, (observations to which we shall have occasion to ad¬ 
vert hereafter,^ he departed for Loanda, tfie capital of the Portu¬ 
guese possessions on the western coast of Africa. 

It may be naturally supposed that a foreigner, proposing to 
explore countries, with their sources of wealth, real or imaginary, 
which the Portuguese government has always so studiously con¬ 
cealed, and to pry into the state of colonies, which are ruled 
with the mistrustful tyranny of state prisons, could not expect to 
meet with much encouragement at l^oanda. By what influence 
or arguments M. Douvillc contrived to lull the suspicions of the 
governor, he docs not inform us. The preparations for his 
journey went forward with activity. Large parties of negroes, 
conducted by potnbeiros, or travelling •agents, were despatched 
with merchandise to the chief places in the line of his intended 
route. One hundred and sixty-four proceeded to Cassanji, about 
600 or 700 miles due east from Loanda; one hundred and ten to 
Bihe, situated to the east of BSnguela, about '100 nrilcs from 
the sea; sixty more marched to Golungo Alto; and eYglity re¬ 
mained with M. Douvilie himself, to carry the provisions, which 
were required at the commencement of the journey, as well as to 
bear his tipo'i, or palanquin, and that of his lady: for the reader 
will be surprised to learn that the adventurous traveller was ac¬ 
companied by his wife; respecting which curious circumstand^, 
our author, as usual, withholds all cxjdaiiation. 

All things being now ready, we gladly turn our back on the 
seat of government, respecting which M. Donvillc relates much 
that is neither new nor interesting. Oh the 6lh of February, 
he set sail for the mouth of the river Bengo or Zenza, a 
few leagues to the north of Lo,anda. From this ^loint we hope 
to conduct him, with rapid strides, to the scene of his great dis¬ 
coveries; only premising, that within the limits of the Portuguese 
authority, which extends perhaps COO miles inland on the northern 
bank of the Coanza, the natives are reduced into such a state of 
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organized servitude, that a Luropeau has nothing to fear from 
them but tiie inconveniences arising from their slothfiilness and 
their unsouglit, officious homage. 

It requires penetration and mature sense to examine and un¬ 
fold the structure of human society* even as it exists among 
savages. But the face of nature, in a new country and within 
the torrid zone, would give eloquence, one might suppose* even 
to the dullest of travellers. Yet M. Douville rarely expatiates 
on this agreeable theme. He stepped aside* indeed, to examine 
the little lake Quilunda, near the left bank of the Zeiiza* which 
is so infested by crocodiles that it is dangerous to approach it. 
Our author* nevertheless, and Madame Douville* did not allow 
themselves to be deterred from making experiments on the tem¬ 
perature of its waters.** As M. Douville approached the lake, 
he saw a large herd of hippopotami at some distance from it. He 
immediately took precautions to cut off their retreat* and* at the 
first shot he tired, one fell to the ground; the ball had picrcod 
its skull. Now, perhaps our readers will recollect that the late 
Mr. Salt* whose veracity as a traveller was never questioned, 
states* that while roaming along the banks of the Tacazze, with a 
party of Abyssiiiiaiis, they amused themselves with firing down at 
the hippopotami, which, though repeatedly struck on the head 
and elsewhere, yet sustained no injury from the balls. The 
Abyssinians* though prompt to engage the elephant or lion, are 
afraid to encounter the Ipppopotamus, whose impenetrable skin 
renders him a most dangerous adversary, when forced to act on 
the offensive. 'M. Douville, who promises to give the public a 
work oUi the natural history of Equinoctial Africa, informs us 
tbat''thc hippopotamus and crocodile arc never known to frequent 
the same waters. This unfounded assertion is obviously at vari¬ 
ance with his observations on the lake Quilunda. And here v\c 
must disclose to the reader, that in every page of the volumes be¬ 
fore us, there is a constant jar of incongruities* which, however 
ingenuity may soften it, is extremely inconsistent with the pure 
karmony of truth. 

It would fatigue the reader to detain him with the frivolous 
incidents of the Journey, with the endless stratagems of negroes 
to obtain runt, and the dignity of the white man in refusing it; 
wc shall neither enter into prolix accounts of savage rites and 
superstitions, nor relate improbable stories of wizards performing 
their secret incantations in the heart of the forest, and by special 
grace admitting our author, who had the luck to find them, within 
their magic circle; suffice it to say, that M. Douville, who was at 
Quilunda on the 14tli of February* directed his course to Guluiigo 
Alto, distant from the former place at least fifteen days’journey* 
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examiniug tlie geological slructure of the mouiifains. aiid study-' 
ing the manners of the people as he passed, tliat he devoted six- 
and-thirty days to the survey«pf the province of the same name, 
and yet that be left Golungo'Alto on the SSth of March. But let 
not the reader start at this stroke of magic, by M'hich, the events 
of ten weeks arc compressed within a period of six; we shall 
take care, before we conclude, to reveal to him the secret of this 
very ingenious process. 

From Golungo Alto, M. Douvillc turned northwards to the 
country of the Dembos, through which we shall hurry our reader 
in breathless haste, despite the impediments of narrow vallies, 
rugged hills, and entangled woods. In every village the native 
chiefs made tlie utmost exertions to do honour to their European 
visitors. Feasting, dancing, and burning of houses, testified the 
joy of the inhabitants on their arrival. At Gome Amuqiiiama 
their reception was peculiarly splendid; two chairs were placed 
in the midst of the assembly for the author and Madame Douville; 
opposite to them squatted the chief, or Dembo, with his naked 
wives on one side, and his naked daughters on the other. The 
long-established rights of African hospitality were maintained to 
the letter. M. Douvillc was pressed to make choice of one of 
the chief's daughters; a refusal in such a case would be.an 
insult, and so one of these sable nymphs accompanied him 
back to his tent. This anecdote has no importance, but as 
it helps to disclose the true circumstances of M. Douviile’s 
journey, and enables us to appreciate \he common sense and 
moral sentiments of one, the fidelity of whose narrative we call in 
question. In all his pictures of negro manners, the same gross- 
ncssy sensuality and debauchery qre represented in flaniig and 
perhaps somewhat true colours, and yet Mmc. Douvillc^ whom 
he mentions but incidentally, and who does not appear to have 
had the same passion for travelling as her husband, was always 
at his side. The politeness of the Dembo, in this instance, was 
repaid by a present of wine, rum, cloth, beads, 8lc. equal in value 
to OOO francs, or 25 pounds sterling. It is not surprising that th^ 
natives should have always regarded Douville as a mighty 
prince travelling in disguisej a similar display of munificence 
would in Europe cause the same impression. • 

The province of the Dembos hero de^ibed is situated be¬ 
tween fifty and eighty miles to the nortli of the Coanza, on the 
continuation of the chain of hills, which, crossing that river about 
130 miles above the sea, runs northward or nortli-esKitward to an 
indefinite extent. These hills seem indeed to form the margin 
of an elevated terrace or table-land towards the cast, and the 
mountainous character of the province of the Dembos is owing, 
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probably, not so much to an increase in the absolute elevation of 
the heights, as to the rapid sinking of the vallies, which towards 
the west gradually spread out till they are commingled with the 
plain. From the luxuriant vegetation “and extreme narrowness 
of these vallies, the province is extremely unhealthy. These 
aristocratic cantons, ruled by their Dembos or hereditary chiefs, 
still preserve some sense of liberty, under all the debasement of 
the Portuguese yoke. The title of Dembo, it must be observed, 
appears to prevail throughout the elevated country on the eastern 
side of Congo, to which kingdom the Portuguese province for¬ 
merly belonged; all the old writers agree in placing the country 
if the Dembos to the east and south-east of Bamba. We cannot 
agree, therefore, with the eminent French geographers, who have 
sanctioned with their approval M. Douville’s work, that he made 
any discovery, or corrected any error, when he thought fit to confine 
the country of the Dembos to the limit of the Portuguese pro¬ 
vince. He subsequently gives the title of Dembo to the chief 
of llialala, '20() miles farther to the north, and nearly due east of 
St. Salvador, by which he at once restores the credit of the an¬ 
cient writers. 

On his return from the Dembos, M. Douville proceeded to 
examine the famous rocks of Maopongo, respecting which he 
says he had heard at Lounda enough to excite his curiosity. 
These rocks are described by Monteciiculi, the most sensible 
of the iiiissionaries, as two leagues distant from Cabasa, the an¬ 
cient .4;apital of Matamba, on the edge of a great plain, which 
extends to the Coauza. They rise like a fortress above the sur¬ 
rounding country, to the height of about 400 feet; look at a dis¬ 
tance like the work of art; are^abopt twenty-seven miles in circuit, 
and a(Q,*well inhabited; the villages on the summit, thirty-two in 
number, being approached by narrow fissures and steep paths, 
wholly inaccessible to strangers. This description, which imme¬ 
diately recalls^to mind the romantic district of Hobiistein, in 
Saxony, the sandstone ruins near the Cape of Good Hope, and 
^still more forcibly the Ambas or roc^y fortresses of Abyssinia, 
bears on its face the stan)p and authority of truth. Now let us 
hear M. DouvilleV^ 

I had heard much at Loanda of the famous rocks of Pungo An- 
dongo; my curiosity was of course excited, and I wished to examine 
them. They form a circuit, the interior circumference of^which is 
about half a league, and consist of eight principal masses or immense 
blocks of coi^rse granite, cut quite perpendicular, so that it is quite 
hnpossible to arrive at the snniinit, which is flat. I discovered every¬ 
where the gigantic remains of a mountain which had been mutilated by 
some grand convulsion of nature. Numerous fragments of volcanic 
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$ubstances proved that a volcano had once existed here, i&c.”—vol. i. 
p. 320. 

But let us hasten from a spot where we are tiireateiied with 
an eruption of geologic jargon. It is pretty evident that our 
author, if he sought, certainly did not 6nd the rocks described by 
Montecuculi, with wliQm lie does not agree in any particular 
wherever his practised vagueness admits of a comparison, lie 
had not read that lucid writer (nor perhaps any other) at the time 
when he visited Angola, and ran over the country in a fit of scien¬ 
tific vertigo. But we shrewdly suspect that M. Douville’s de¬ 
scription of these rocks, of the granites bearing marks of fire, and 
of sundry strangb conglomerates, has no foundation in nature, but 
was expressly composed to satisfy the inquiries of the Parisian 
savans respecting the famous rocks of Maopoiigo. This opinion 
may at first appear harsh, but our reader will acknowledge its 
justice before we shall have concluded. 

The remarks of M. Douville on the country through which he 
passed, arc iu general of too meagre or too frivolous a description 
to deserve attention. Black cattle arc extremely rare on the 
northern bank of the Coanza; indeed we believe throughout the 
whole extent of country between the Coanza and the Zaire. JVl. 
Douville ascribes this circumstance to the poisonous nature of 
the herbage, but why does he not inform us whether antelopes, 
or other wild herbivorous animals, do not frequent those coun¬ 
tries? We will not dwell on his discovery of gold mines, which 
had been discovered before, but hasten to conduct him beyond 
the limits of the Portuguese dominions. 

On the iGth of June, 18^28, he crossed the Coanza, at Port 
Hunga, which he places iu.lon^. 1S° (j' 15" east, and«liere, for the 
first time, we catch a distinct view of his retinue, lie was 
attended by no less than porters. He now ma/clied south¬ 
ward, along the banks of the Gango, a rapid river, descending in 
a rocky and tortuous channel from the mountains which rise to 
the east of Benguela.. The early part of this journey presents 
nothing remarkable, hut Megna Candouri, where he arrived on 
the 8th of July, was destined to receive the ashes of one, ** >9ho,” 
as our author observes, '* through ^ffectidtt for him, accompanied 
him through barbarous countries, and, while ^sharing his toils, 
perished in the flower of her age.” Mme. Douville, after reco¬ 
vering from eleven attacks of fever, and travelling about 850 miles, 
in a remarkably noxious climate, during the last 150 miles in an 
expiring state, here breathed, her last. Amongi the causes which 
hastened her dissolution may probably be enumerated the out¬ 
raged feelings and tortured delicacy of a Biiropean gentlewoman. 
Not even her death-bed was blessed with repose; crowds of won- 
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dcring savages pressed into her tent, screaming with joy at tlie 
novel spectacle presented to tlieir eyes. A general shout marked 
the moment of her dissolution, and rum and gunpowder for the 
celebration of the funeral festivities were demanded, and of course 
immediately distributed among them. 

It would be a waste of time to dwell on ttie details, almost always 
trivial and improbable, of our author’s narrative; or to relate 
what quantities of rum were exacted from him; how he struck a 
soba or chief, and immediately paid the line inflicted for such an 
oflence; and how he paid for a female slave a sum equivalent to 
1600 francs or ten times the ordinary price, merely to vex 

a negro chief. Wc shall, therefore, merely inform our reader 
(hat M. Douville, ascending the Gango to its sources, arrived at 
Bai'luiido, the chief towp of an industrious and warlike negro 
tribe, whose country, elevated at least 6000 feet above the sea, 
abounds in shec{j and cattle, and produces, along with the usual 
objects of negro husbandry, wheat, which is cultivated in small 
quantities, and tobacco. Iron ores, of uncommon richness, lie on 
the surface of the ground, and furnish the natives, who are to¬ 
lerably expert smiths, with a principal article of their trade. 

From Bailundo our author travelled westward to Quissange, 
where he left his caravan and proceeded alone to Benguela, 
where he remained two days, and then, rejoining his party, pursued 
his march to Bih6, which he places about 320 geographical 
miles to the cast, and one degree to the south of Benguela. Bih6 
is the greatest slave market in this part of Africa. Its inhabitants, 
. like those of Bailundo, arc a warlike and industrious race, much 
superior in physical endowments to the negroes of the low coun¬ 
tries nej^r the coast. M. Douville, w1k> found here a large stock 
of merchandise which had been forwarded on his account some 
months be'fbrc, was obliged in consequence to increase the num¬ 
ber of his porters. He, therefore, engaged in his service some 
of these martial mountaineers, whose bold carriage and hair 
trimmed so as to resemble a helmet, recall to mind the Makooas, 
near Mosambique; and directing his course northward, he left a 
coufltry which apparently merits to be described by an abler ob¬ 
server. * 

Our limits wilj, not allow us to recount all the adventures of 
M. Douville’s journey from Bih6 to Cunhinga, a distance of 
. nearly 400 miles. He relates that at .Cassonde all the people 
from the country round had assembled to feast upon his body: 
though bold as a lion at other times, our author’s heart sinks 
within him, and his courage seems to ooze from his lingers’ ends, 
at the mere thought of being eaten. lie escaped this danger by 
bribing the priestesses, who, instead of commanding his sacrifice 
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as was expected, pronounced (siniultaiieoiisly, wc suppose,) a sen¬ 
tence in his favour. T)ie next day, however, having; left this 
place, he was as valorous as ever; being attacked by the natives, 
he completely defeated them, and took fifty-two prisoners, men, 
women and children. These wretches, tied together, were con¬ 
ducted to Cunhiuga, whpre the chief condemned them to slavery, 
and highly approved our author’s conduct in adopting the bar¬ 
barous usages of African warfare. 

Crossing the Coaiiza a few leagues from Cunliinga, M.Doii- 
ville marciied westward along the northern bank of that river, 
about 200 miles, till he arrived nearly opposite to the mouth of 
the Gaiigo. Here die again passed to the southern side of the 
Coanza, and pursued a circuitous course w'estward, in order to 
visit the volcanic peak of Zambi. Lo^ez and other Portuguese 
writers, in their descriptions of Angola, have made vague men¬ 
tion of burning mountains; but M. Douville, whose indefatiga¬ 
ble spirit cannot bear to learn anything at second-hand, was the 
first to ascend the volcano of Zambi, to examine its structure, 
measure its hcigiit, and ascertain its position: he, therefore, claims 
to be considered its discoverer. The disappearance of these 
volcanoes from the best maps and from the narratives of the best- 
informed writers, might be plausibly ascribed to their having be¬ 
come extinct. But a volcano without ilames is nut worth looking 
at, and, in consequence, M.Douville, who tells us, that,according 
to the traditions of the natives, Mount Zambi has not hud an erup¬ 
tion for ages, ** saw distinctly (from Quigne, distant 40 miles to 
the south) the flames and smoke which issue from the immense 
summit of Mount Zambi.” We cannot conceal our surprise that 
these fianies, which are so visible at Quigne, should be un¬ 
known at Massangano, which is at an equal distance from them 
on the west, or that the Portuguese atCambambe shdidd remain 
wholly ignorant of an active volcano, which, at the distance of 
only twenty miles to the south-east, towers to a height exceeding 
that of Mount Ktna. However, we hope before wc conclude to 
be able to contribute something towards the elucidation of these 
difficulties. * 

Returning to Port Hunga, M. Douville crossed the Coanza a 
fourth time, and continued his march westward ^long its northern 
bank. There is in the nature of rivers, in their majestic appear¬ 
ance, their obvious utility„the inevitable constancy of their flow, so , 
closely symbolic of existence, something which rarely fails to im¬ 
press the most dull and inconsiderate traveller. •The volatile and 
unlettered Nathaniel Pearce, while looking on the fountains of the 
Tacazzc, could not refrain from sinking into poetic reveries.— 
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But the rivers of South Africa have, from their somewhat anoma¬ 
lous character, a peculiar attraction for geographical inquirers. 
Flowing over a succession of terraces, they approximate in cha¬ 
racter to a chain of lakes. From the want of a uniform fail, the 
general velocity of the current is diminished, and rivers which 
wind in broad and copious streams through the table lands of the 
interior, become so shallow and contracted towards the sea, as to 
be scarcely navigable. Tliese observations, which with a little 
modification may be applied to the Zaire, arc strictly applicable 
to the Zambeze, the Orange River, and the Coauza. This last 
named river, though a mile wide at the mouth, cannot be entered 
by vessels exceeding 4()0 tons burden, and is navigable even by 
small craft a comparatively short distance from the sea. Of its 
size and character in the, interior we have no account, but if we 
may judge by the maps, it acquires, at the distance of 200 miles 
inland, a great breadth, and for some hundred miles includes 
within its branches a multitude of islands. 

Now M. Douville crossed the Coauza four times, and jet 
never makes any observation whatever on the breadth, depth, 
velocity, or other circiimslances of this great river. He marched, 
as it has been observed, from Cunhinga to Port lluiiga, 200 
miles along tlie northern bank of the Coanza, yet never once 
adverts to the river, nor to the numerous islands with which it is 
studded, even in his own map. Perhaps he did not consider them 
worthy of attention, yet the Portuguese deemed the Quindonga 
islands of so much importance that they took possession of them 
, in 1808: of this fact, no doubt, our author was wholly ignorant. 
But if we follow him in his course westward, we shall find fresh 
proofs,of his ignorance and inadvertence. From Port Hiinga he 
proceeds tb Cainbambe. “ And here,” says honest Andrew 
Batteli, ^ is a great fall of water, that falleth right dovvnc and 
niaketh a inightic iiovse that is heard thirtie miles.” Yet M. 
Douville never heard it, nor, though he embarked here to descend 
the river, docs he take the least notice of the cataracts which 
prevent its navigation upwards. Previous to his qmbarkation, 
however, he examined all th^e mountains iii the neighbourhood, 
but never discovered that they were the famous Sierras da Prata, 
the acquisition o^ whose real or supposed silver mines constituted 
for a long time the chief motive of the Portuguese conquests, 
r- Having visited the salt mines on the southern side of the Coanza, 
our author crossed that river for the sixth time without making 
any remark upon it, and arrived at Loanda in the beginning of 
January, 1829« thus concluding a journey of nearly twelve 
months. 
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We do not mean to deny altogetlicr the aiitlicntieity of tliis 
portion of M. Douville’s narrative, but wc feel convinced that 
there runs through the entire web a certain tissue of fabrication, 
which we shall hereafter endeavour to point out. His first jour¬ 
ney, we admit, was really performed, but perforineil by a man 
whose total lack of any powers of observation, gross ignorance, 
and inordinate vanity, rendered him incapable of reaping any 
advantage from his fatigues, or cuuferiing any benefit on 
science. Who but M. Douville could visit Bih6 and not remark 
that a river flows through the town, and, like many other streams 
which he crossed on those heights, flows towarils the south ?— 
Why did he not make impiiries respecting the great river Ciuicnc 
(that is to say afai^ which receives those minor streams, and is 
supposed to terminate in a great internal lake ?—Wliydocs he not 
ofl'er some observations on the langungif of Benguela, of which 
there is little known?—On the physical chatactcristics of tlie dif¬ 
ferent tribes of natives?—On the use of fire-arms gradually ex¬ 
tending amongst them?—On the face of nature?—in short, on 
any thing which a man of mature understanding, and of the most 
moderate atlainments, might deem worthy of notice. He ought 
to have known that the superstitious of hai harian.s, their iridcceiil 
dances and dealings with their women, arc not fit subjects where¬ 
with to regale the public in aii enlightened age; and that one 
who thinks fit to mnsiquerade as a philosopher, with a barometer 
in one hand and a repeating circle in the other, ought not to dis¬ 
play hciieath the nakedness of a savage,. 

But we now hasten to follow M. Douville in his second joui- 
ney, and to recount those splendid geographical discoveries, on 
which his pretensions to future fame, and even his rejvitatioii as 
a mail of honour, must in a great measure, if not wholl^’, dt'- 
pend. A month’s repose was necessary for him to rcc«»ver from 
his fatigues, and the feverish habit occasioned by them. He then 
began and soon completed his preparations, respecting which he 
furnishes us with no particulars; but from the magnitude of the 
enterprise in which he was embarking, wc may conclude that 
they were onp an uuusiially grand scale. He had dcspatclml 
more than a year before, as our readers will remember, (though 
M. Douville appears to have forgotten it,) lf)0 negroes laden 
with merchandise to Cassanji, to await his arrival* there; nn<l on 
his return from Bih6 also in his first journey, he sent the greater 
part of his caravan eastward from Ciiiihiiiga to the same rendez¬ 
vous, while he returned to [joanda with a moderate retinue. 
The governor of the colony was determined not to allow our au¬ 
thor (respecting whose discretion he probably entertained some 
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doubts) to travel a second time in the interior; M. Douville. 
however, who never weighs diflicultics, and never supposes that 
his readers can perceive ‘them, embarked on board a vessel bound 
to the Brazils, but secretly destined to touch at Ambriz, leaving, 
we presume, those merchants w'ho assisted him in his prepara¬ 
tions, to atone for this insult to a vindictive and arbitrary govern¬ 
ment. 

In order that we may not fatigue our readers by extracts from 
a meagre itinerary, we shall at once transport M. Douville from 
Mani, in 7*12 S. lat., W'liere he appears to have disembarked 
about the 20th of March, to Matambu, oOO miles from 
the coast, where we find him on tlic 4th of May. Here he saw 
nothing worthy of attention. He had never heard of, and there¬ 
fore never inquiri'd after, Cabasa, the ancient capital of the king¬ 
dom of Matainba, (ptMlhips we might say of Angola,) which is so 
often mentioned by the missionaries. Pie endeavours indeed to 
palliate his ignorance, of which he has become sensible too late, 
by asserting that Cabasa is an epithet capriciously applied by 
the natives to any place for which they have conceived an attach¬ 
ment. Neveithelcss, a city containing the graves of the kings 
and other memorials of an empire, which, until withered and dis¬ 
integrated by the subtle poison of Portuguese intrigues, pos¬ 
sessed what, among African nations, must be deemed great 
power and splendour; such a city, we say, no matter by 
what name it may be known, ought to have fallen within the 
range of inquiry of one acquainted with the language of the peo¬ 
ple; and M. Douville, it appears, had studied the N’bunda lan¬ 
guage. But we have little doubt that the city which our author 
calls Malamba, is the Cabasa of the Portuguese writers, and that 
it is sUll known by the latter name. 

AboiHT- loO miles to the east of Matamba, where the route 
turns northward to Cassanji, our author passed through the vil¬ 
lages of a tribe named Ocuendessa, or the Actives. The following 
day his journey led through the district of the Cutucumuquissila 
or Tlireuteners. These are the only instances throughout M. 
Douville’s volumes in which he offers an explanition of local 
names, and we confess that as soon as we encountered this un¬ 
usual kind of information, w'C suspected it to be the omen of a 
good story. These formidable tribes, it appears, the Actives and 
the ThreatenerSf made an attack on our author’s train; the issue 
he shall relate himself. 

*' Keeping in^'u* me the men of Mani, whom I daily drilled in the 
manual exercise, I ordered fifty of my porters, who were armed with 
muskets, to fire. At the first discharge a score of the enemy were 
stretched on the ground, crying dreadfully; the remainder, exasperated, 
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then rushed upon niy camp, with clubs and axes in their l\aiuls. I re 
ceived them with my men of liihc, and wounded a great number. My 
other negroes, armed with knives or axes, fell upon the rest with such 
fury that they obliged them to scamper off. My people, who had time 
to reload their muskets, made a second discharge upon the fugitives. 
Fifty-two prisoner remained with me, many of whom were wounded. 

.As to the wounded of the enemy, 1 left them on the field of 

battle, and carried off thirty-seven women and children.”—vol. ii. p. 341. 

These wretches were sold by our author on his arrival at Cas- 
sanji. The great slave market here, in which the Portuguese 
dealers assemble to transact business, is a league iti circuit. 
Slaves of all shades of colour, and from all parts of the interior 
are here exposed for sale; but our author did not avail himself of 
the facilities which such an assemblage must have presented, li) 
acquire any geographical information. ^The natives of Cnssanji, 
though quite black, have features nearly as regular as Europeans. 
In the construction of their houses and their towns, they bear a 
striking resemblance to the Bootsuana tribes. Of the extent of 
the kingdom of Cassanii, the industry of its inhabitants and the 
situation of the other Feiras or markets, w'hich it contains, (for 
the Portuguese have more than one,) our author says not a word. 
But of strange and coarsely imagined stories, such as may be 
supposed to circulate freely among negro pombeiros and mu¬ 
latto slave dealers, he has ample store. 

Of all the topics on which he occasionally touches, caiinibalisni 
alone seems to kindle his eloquence; he is always prone to b(;- 
lieve, and never satisfied with describing it. Lord Byron thought 
it impossible to look over a precipice without being sensible of 
an impulse to throw one’s self from it; in like manner M. 
Douville cannot think of anthre^ophagi without feelihg lijs flesh 
quiver with an unnatural desire to be eaten. But the prurient 
eloquence with which he dwells on these cruelties, when he re¬ 
lates them avowedly from hearsay, is nothing, compared with tin; 
description of what he witnessed at Cassanji. Attended by his 
guard (for the attempt to sacrifice him made at Cassond6 had 
taught him ^perience,) he accompanied the Jaga, or prince^ to 
the temple of Lianguli, the tutelar god of the nation. 

One of the priests, addressing his discourse to the Jaga, enjoined 
him to adhere strictly to the laws of the state, particularly as regarded 
the solemnities that were about to be celebrated. Immediately after, 
the procession moved on to,the public place. I acknowledge that I 
would gladly have been excused from being present at this f4te. The 
words of the priest of Liangul| rang continually j|i niy ears. The 
sacrifice which was about to be made, and of which I longed in vain to 
know who was to be the victim, caused me much uneasiness; neverthe¬ 
less I endeavoured to conceal my emotion. 
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“ On the. nrrival of the prince, a young man ascended the stage} the 
Jaga sat on the right, with me by his side. The young negro then pro¬ 
nounced a discourse; while be was speaking, two men, who stood behind, 
struck him with *a sabre, and almost cut off bis head, flis body was 
immediately cut into four. The 6rst quarter was presented to the Jaga, 
for himself, his wives and friends; the second was given to the nobles, 
the third to the people, and the fourth to the priests, who collected the 
blood with great care, that they might offer it to the gods. The Jaga 
then procecficd to his palace, where the whole multitude was invited to 
a feast. I'he limbs of the victim were immediately roasted, and de¬ 
voured. with a joy resembling that of intoxication; afterwards they 
drank and ate the flesh of various animals, and danced till midnight. 
Then the priests kindled a great fire in the midst of an open place, 
and threw on the red hot embers the blood of the human victim, along 
with a quantity of odoriferous gums. The wind drove the smoke 
towards the temple. The people shouted with joy at this happy augury, 
which promised the monarch a happy conclusion to bis reign, and he 
himself appeared satisfied with it. 

The Jaga was extremely merry during the fete, particularly at the 
moment when the repast was served, at which I was compelled to sent 
myself. I was unable to taste any thing, notwithstanding my eflorts to 
overcome the loathing which the sight of a human sacrifice had caused 
me. The Jaga cracked jokes with me as he swallowed morsels of 
human flesh, but nothing could subdue the repugnance which flesh of 
any kind occasioned me. 

** I spare the reader the detailed account of this horrid banquet. 
Besides, how could I paint the joy of these cannibals, as they licked the 
blood of the victim at the moment of the sacrifice, and roasted his still 
palpitating members. The Veracmbraiice of tlic moment when the 
priests threw into their divining cauldron the heart of the wretched 
negro, still makes me quake with horror. The water was boiling, and 
the instant they threw in the heart, it jumped to the surface. The peo¬ 
ple shouted Avith delight, regarding this jump as a proof of the joy which 
the victim felt at having been selected fur this solemnity.”—vol. ii. 
p. 356, &c. ^ 

- When our author returned home, he learned why he had not 
been able to obtain any information regarding the person who 
w'ap to be sacrificed. It appears that the young^nan put to 
death on these occasions, though earned oft' from some of the 
neighbouring states for the )>urpose, is yet kept to the last in 
ignorance of h;s fate, which it is treason to reveal. This is a 
strange story, and evidently arranged expressly for the purpose 
of placibg our author in an interesting situation; for he trembled 
in the expectation of being himself offered up to Lianguli, and 
eaten by the cannibals, when, happily for geographical science, 
he was rescued by the appearance of the mysterious victim. It 
cannot be denied that cannibalism exists in Africa, but it cer- 
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tainly does not prevail so extensively as the ignorant are prone to 
imagine. It has hitherto continually retired before the inves¬ 
tigation of sober-minded enlightened men. Horrors, it must 
be remembered, have a charm for credulity j and statements 
of so revolting a nature ought not to be believed, unh‘ss attested 
by witnesses of unimpeachable veracity. That cannibalism is 
not known in Cassaiiji, may be fairly presumed, from the sileiiqe 
of the Portuguese respecting it. They have several factories in 
that country, which they occasionally, visit; and M. da Costa, a 
respectable merchant, who resided there for many years in per¬ 
fect harmony %vith the natives, never remarked the existence 
of such abominable rites. The missionaries, indeed, charge the 
inhabitants of Cassanji vvith anthropophagy, but, besides the 
habitual proiieness of these holy men to calumniate human na¬ 
ture, we must consider, that ill the middle of the 17th century, 
when their accounts were written, the barbarous usages of the 
Jagas, though rapidly declining, were not yet quite extinct in the 
countries where that people settled. But the account of the 
Capuchin Salesano is, in all particulars, so unlike that of M. 
Douville, as to lend it no confirmation. A lion, whose tail was 
first cut oft’ to enrage it, was turned loose among the people; 
the furious animal destroyed a great number before it succumbed 
to the multitude of its assailants. The bodies of the slain served 
to feast those who survived the sport. Here we have no mystery, 
no pomp, no magic cauldrons, but rude, masculine, unsopliisti- 
cated barbarism. • 

The Jaga of Cassanji, who, like all other demi-civilized rulers, 
is strongly attached to the principles of monopoly, does not allow 
strangers to pass through his dominions in order to carry*on tj-aftic 
in those of his neighbours. M. Douville, though he aKvays dis¬ 
claimed the character of a merchant, and preferred to fig*drc as a 
prince, fell under the general embargo, and was not allowed to 
cross the Coango, where it flows a few leagues to the north of the 
city. But his lucky star always predominates; when utterly at a 
loss how to proceed, he was informed secretly by the Jaga’s son, 
w'ho being hated by his father, retaliated thus at the peril of Ins 
life, that by marching fourteen days to^he cast, he should arrive at 
Baka, where the river might be crossed. Our traveller, therefore, 
pretending that he wished only to explore the sources of the river, 
was allowed to continue his tnarch eastward. But before he left 
Cassanji, in order to examine the further course of the great river 
w'hich flows near that city, he <idopted the mcaaiircs which he 
here describes. 

I engaged a mulatto of my suite, with whose intelligence 1 had 
become acquainted, to follow the Coango ns far as Holo-IIo, to 
VOL. X. NO. XIX. N 
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wliich country, I was told, it flowed lower down. It was to no pur¬ 
pose to tell me at Cassunji, that it was the same river which is known 
under the name of the Zaire: 1 doubted the accuracy of this assertion. 

I gave my mulatto a watcli, a compass, pens, ink, paper, and fifteen 
negroes laden with provisions, to facilitate his enterprise, ordering him 
to follow the course of tJio river, by boats, or by land, according to 
circumstances. I <lcsired him to mark upon paper the windings of 
the river, and to note what time it took him to go to each of the four 
points of the compass.”—vol. ii. p. HT'i. 

But before we conduct our author across the Coango, wq must 
expose some of the strange sliifls to which his ignorance has 
rednci’d him. All the writers who have travelled in, or described 
the kingdoms of Congo and Angola, agree as to tlic existence of a 
great lake in the interior, calletl Aquilunda, tlie situation of 
vvhieli, however, canin/t bo assigneil with any certainty. A de¬ 
scription of it, published a few years ago, from the pen of a certain 
Marquis B’i'Uourville, not very intelligibh; indeed, but fully as 
authentic as the volnines now before ns, ]>laces it, in accordance 
witii the general opinion, to tiie west of the Coango, in the country 
of the Dembos, and makes it extend several hundred miles from 
north to south, even as far as the Qtli degree of south latitude. 
As tlie Marquis D’Etoiirville, tliuugli crazed with fanatical reve¬ 
ries, appeared to M. Bory dc St. Vincent, who took charge of 
his papers, to be a person of good faith, and as he had actually 
resided some years in Congo, his account of the lake Aquilunda, 
though obviously erroneous in some respects, must iiave caused 
M. Douville some emburrassment, vvhen placed in his hands by 
officious friends. However as our author had never read of lake 
Aquilunda, and never made inquiries, be attempts to get rid of 
the lake altogether, by a foolis/fi etymology of its name; yet he 
bad already visited a lake Quilunda, and we have many reasons 
for suspecting that the word in question signifies actually a sea, 
or lake, Bui take another iiistniice of his hardihood. 

“ On my return to Paris,” he says, “ every one whom I saw, even 
aifwng the most learned, observed to me, that no doubt I had seen the 
Jagas. 'I'hey spoke of them as of a warlike, cruel, and powerful nation. 
They must have been struck' with my air of surprise and incredulity at 
all this. Kcma^king the astonishment to which my answers gave rise, 
I re-perused the histories of Congo. Nothing can be more interest¬ 
ing than the history of the Jagas, as it is related by the first travellers 
who visited that country j nevertheless, I hesitate not to afBrm, that if 
we are to estimate the veracity of Lopez, Battell, Merolla, Cavazzi, 
and others, by what they tell ns of the Jagas, their narratives ought to 
be ranked among works of fiction.”—vol. ii. p. .‘374. 

What a daring assertion!—If M. Douville knew nothing of 
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the .Tagns when he visited Angola, it follows thul he had never 
read even an elcineiilary volume on the geography i>f Afrieu. 
But the existence of the Jagas, as a nation, is as well ascertained 
as that of the Blanks. If our limits permitted us to enlarge on 
the history of this very remaikahle race of nomailit; warriors, we 
might, perhaps, endeavour to tra<‘e the extent to M'hich their 
movements have afteetcil the ethnography of this quarter of tlu^ 
globe. We shall heni only observe, that they evidently belonged 
to the elevated tabic laml oi‘ Southern Africa; they scarred their 
fares from the mouth upwards, in the same maimer as the ATa- 
kooas do at present, 'i’lunr custom of drawing the front teetli is 
still found among some tribes of the interior, and their languagt* 
evidently diifered little, if it difl’ered at till, from tlie N’bunda 
language which is spoken in Angola. 

Tin; learned, perliajis, are not disposed to bi'licve with r^«)pez 
and Battel, that the Jagas came fiom Sierra Ticone : yet it is 
certain, that although the great swarms of that nation came from 
the table land of the interior, they first entered Congo from the 
north ; and w(' leel compelled to admit, that one of their tribes 
had penetrated as far as Sierra Leone, at least as early as the 
beginning of the sixteenth century; and in their subseij^uent 
wanderings homeward, probably passed through Congo, j'his 
opinion is founded on a remarkabh' ]>assage which we have met 
W'ith in a very rare volume, b'ernando de Kneiso, who published 
in I 0 I 8 his Stnna dc (leogruphluf (the earliest geographical 
treatise in which America is mentioned,) tells us, that on the Rio 
Grande is situated the city of the Jagas, a great and numerous 
nation, en el la ciudad dc ,1aga, tjae es gran pueblo el de 

mucha gentc. , * • 

But M. Douville, who ventures to aflirm that so mahy,writers 
have conspired to deceive the world, informs us, that the word 
Jaga is not applied to a nation, but merely in(;ans a chief or 
general. Now this argument is by no means in his favour. The 
principal tribes of this race of Africans living in cantons, under a 
kind of aristocratic constitution, are distinguished from each oth^r 
by the ordinary title of their chiefs; tlfiis we have tin; <;ountry of 
the Demhos, and of the Mulooa: for this last name, whal(;vei- AT. 
Douville may say to the contrary, is but the plural of iooa, the 
title of the chiefs. The same rernaik applies to the Aleticas, or 
Metieka, iuid perhaps even to»the Alicoco or Mukookek; the words 
tieka and koohek respectively meaning chiefs or heads of tribes. 
Besides, the authority of sensibh* writers, and the rffles of the laii> 
guage, compel us to look upon the word Jaga (gi-agga) as 
plural; we cannot avoid concluding, ihciefoie, that tin; country 
of the Jagas is still to be found; that it includes, in fact, the 
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conwtiy of Cassaiiji, (|»robabl\ Calianzi, or the middle, from its 
situation between the two gieat rivers,) in which those warriors 
settled in greatest numbers, and where their title still subsists; 
and that M. Doiiville, who even as far westward as the banks of 
the Gango, met with the Jaga title of Golambola, or lieutenant, 
must have travelled thruiigii the midst of them in Cassanji, uncon¬ 
scious that they had ever iigured in the page of history. What 
should we say to a traveller, wlio, having scampered through Pa¬ 
lestine, and being questioned respecting the Jews, should declare 
that he had never heard of them before, and even venture to deny 
that they ever existed us a nation ? 

We shall now follow our traveller (or hero, as we might justly 
call him for the future,) to the northern side of the river Coango, 
which, like the ocean Hood of the old Greek poets, seems to sepa¬ 
rate the real from the fhbidous w orld; for the fabrication which 
pervatles the preceding portion of his narrative, we believe (and 
will hereafter prove) to be subordinate to the unuiingled Hetion 
of that w'hich follows. 

On the 10th of July, M. Douville crossed the river at Qui- 
tumba, which he places in long. 2i3‘’ 20" east of Paiis. His route 
northward lay through the country of Hume, inhabited by a tierce 
and warlike people, who broach their human victims entire, only 
taking out their entrails; but by setting lire to a village, and car¬ 
rying oft' its chief a prisoner, he checked their insolence. At 
Cuznila, situated on a livcr of the same name, 100 miles farther 
north, he left his caravaiiy and, attended by only fifty men, turned 
eastward to examine the great lake ( '{iojj'oou, or Dead Sea, which, 
as he learned from the natives, was situated in that direction. 
Pi oceediHg upwards along the river, he found the country 
towards the lake to giow conthmally more barren and deserted. 
On tin*’" evening of the fifth day he encamped under a ridge of 
moderate height, which concealed the lake liom his view. His 
respiration was seusihly afl'ecteil by sulphureous exhalations, and 
his negroes, who had always thought that the lake could not be 
approached by mortals with impunity, ileclarcd their unw'illing- 
iiess to advaiu e furtiu'r. By a few sallies of wit, however, he 
got the bt'tter of their superstitions. 'I'lie next morning he pro¬ 
ceeded to the border 4>f the lake, where nature seems to have 
arranged everything for the accommodation of a great discoverer, 
and upon a dry, level piece of ground his negroes built their 
huts—nut with wood indeed, for none was to be found w'ithin 
miles of the Juke—but with their baskets and bundles. Whe¬ 
ther each man built his hut with his own bundle, or whether 
w ith fifty bundles they constructed a hut to contain fifty men, we 
lea\e to our readers to discover. 

“ I perceived in the horizon,” says M. Douville, “ towards the east. 
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a whitissli line. I judged that it was tlie inountains ut the opposite 
shore. 1 ascribed the colour which they presented to tlie vapours which 
rose from their sides. The surface of the lake was still. Mot a sound, 
not a cry disturbed the melancholy solitude which surrounded it was 
really the silence of nonentity. The moon shone at that lime, but it.s 
light, which the waters of the lake covered with a thick crust could nut 
reflect, added to the dismal character of all around.’'—vol. iii. p. 21. 

It grieves us to be obliged to deprive M. Douville of liis 
moonlight, but on the 25lh of July, wlien he arrived nt llic banks 
of the lake, the moon .set four hour.s earlier than the sun ; and 
the waning orescent, whieli rose (under that meridian') at about 
three o’clock the nexlunorning, could nut have conlribiited much 
to the .sublimity of the scene. 13ut we need not I rouble our 
.sagacious reader w itii a detailed account vf all the w ouders of the 
scene—with the naptha iloating on the lake, the sulphureou.s 
.steams from the hills, and other phenomena, of whlcli our aiitiioi 
makes a rather trite emimcrntion j he will have aheadv perceived 
that this lake marks the site of an ancient volcano. 

Our author, directing lii.s steps suuthvvard.s along the .shore,s of 
the lake, crus.scd the river Cuzuila, which issues from it a shallow 
brook. Tl le observation with which he closed lii.s day'.s labom 
is of .some importance. 


“ We lay/’ he says, “ at the .soulli-\v(*.st angle (of tlic lake) on the 
summit of the Inlls, which hctc fell to about 30 toiscs (ahoiit I*J0 lert.) 
I descried lu the south-east, at a dist.uicc of about ten lcag\U‘s, h sheet 
of water, the direction of which was from sontli-cast to norfh-w’Cot. 
They told me it was the Coango.”—vol. iii. p. 2(i. 


There is .some ditlicully in this passage; a liver toJLlie south¬ 
east, flowing as described above,*nii(st have flowed loivarifs the 
observer. On looking at M. Doiivillc's map, the dilHciilly i.s 
increased; for the Coango, where it appiuache.s within ten 
leagues of .Lake Coofl’uoa, is to the south-west, and not to the 
south-east. But when wc Uuii to the report oi the committee 
of the Socicte dc (jetn^rajdiie, prcliscd to Al. JLniville’s volume:, 
all difliciiltics at once vanish; for the gentlemen who .signed that 
leport, and who received their iriiuritialion of course IVoni M. 
Douville, tell us that he inaiks the point to which he could tiaco 
the river, which he saw in the south-east, at aboiiT long, 'ij” ea.st 
from Paris, ami in the sixth degree of .south latitude. It is accord¬ 
ingly so marked in his map, at the distance not of tiiirty, but of 
one hundred iiiile.s from his position at the lake. ^Tliis, it iiiirst 
be acknowledged, is a gieat distance to recunnoilie a river from a 
moderate elevation and across a hilly country. 

Blit the otherwise noxioirs atmosphere of this lake seems to 
have had a most happy effect on M. Douville’s vision, for when, 
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travelling northwards along its eastern shore, he arrived at the 
point opposite to that from wliicli he liad commenced his tour, 
lie couldjdiscern across the lake (here about twelve miles wide) 
the site of his first ciicumprnent between the two marshes; 
while, it may bti lemcmbercd, the mountains on the eastern shore 
bad appeared from the same spot like a whitish line in the 
horizon. J le scorns, in the first instance, to have looked through 
the wrong c'lid of his telescope, which was evidently one of no 
ordinary jrower. On the eastern side of the lake he crossed a 
broad but shallow river, flowing from it to lire north-east. From 
the marshes on the western side issue at least seven rivers ; the 
lliambige being farthest north ; the Bancora a cjuarter of a mile 
more to the south; the Cuzuila, the most southern of all, not 
being above eight miles from the preceding. 

Hitherto it has been held as a principle of physical geography 
founded on exjrericnce, that several rivers cannot issue from the 
same lake, or at least cannot long flow from a single source in 
separate channels. Jjakc Cooffooa, however, oft'ers a remarkable 
exception to this rule. Here we find the Cuzuila flow'ing from it 


to the west, aiul from nearly the same spot the Biainbige running 
to the north, the former river having a course of l.OO, the latter of 
7f)0 miles before they respectively join the Coango; between them 
are situated at least five other rivers. Thus we have seven river- 


basins or natural hollows diverging from one point, a disposition 
of surface not only uncommon, but, we may even venture to say, 
contrary to the known laws of nature. The diflicnllies attending 
the admission of this anomalous fact, are more serious than the 
reader may at first sight imagine. Lake Cooffooa, indeed, 
seems to realize the “ great lake of Nilns” mentioned by Lopez, 
which gtves birth to all the great rivers of Africa. Nothing can be 
more incredible, in short, tiian the description of lake Cooffooa, 
except, perhaps, the supposition that any man of sound mind 
could be extravagant enough to invent it. 

But the glory of this splendid discovery was not one without 
toil and suffering. M. IJoiiville and his attendants continued to 
breathe for three weeks a mephitical atmosphere, which had 
almost choked, them, when they first approached it. They had 
bad covering at night, and we presume, no food at all, for neither 
animal or vegetable life was to be found near lake Cooffooa, and 
if the negroes could have carried with them from Cuzuila provi¬ 
sions for a inutitli, wbicii is highly improbable, yet, it must be 
remembered, they were obliged to build huts with their packages; 
and tliungh we read in the .‘Kneid of heroes condemned to eat 
their tables, it W'oiild be too bad to oblige them to devour the 
\valls and roofs which gave them shelter. 
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Having rejoined his caravan, and recovered in some measure 
from his fatigues, our hero proceeded northwards to jSlucauguma, 
where he met with a cordial reception from the M’gana or prince. 

At his first arrival, indeed, a circumstance occurred which in the 
eyes of others would have worn a sinister aspect. Three of his 
attendants died, and a nobleman came to demand of him the 
value of six slaves, as the kilouchc, or fine, payable when strangers 
die in the country: “ immediately,” says !M. Douvillc, “ I ordered 
him to be paid, and went asleep.” Thougii Miicaiigama was 
inconsolable at the thought of his departure, and endeavoured to 
detain him, our hero, firm in his purpose, continued his march 
northwards to the country of the Mnlooa, and speedily arrived 
at Tandi a Vua, the residence of the «p»een. 

Our limits will not allow us to enter into the particulars of the 
kind reception he experienced from Inn- majesty, a wise and 
beautiful lady, twelve years of age. NVe shall not describe the 
extent and splendour of her majesty’s palace, nor the elegance of 
the house in which he himself was lodged; slaves without number 
were appointed to execute his commands, and two damsels of 
noble extraction waited on him daily to be the companions of 
his leisure hours. His first attempt, indeed, to take the plan of 
the city caused a serious uproar, which seemed to threaten his 
life, but his courage and magnanimity won the ijuecn, and he 
was allowed to proceed. His guards were dressed in a handsome 
uniform of red, green and yellow, and ^jltogclher, by his imposing 
appearance, he seems to have made a great impression on her 
majesty. In fine, his long residence at her court having occa¬ 
sioned some suspicions, he deemed it prudent to .depart for 
Yanvo, the residence of her husbaiul, the king of the Mulooa. 

Here then behold our author’s ambition crowned.‘v Hehold 
him arrived in the great capital of the Mulooa, to which no 
European had penetrated before, in the very heart »>f Africa, in 
longitude 25° east from Paris, and but a few minutes from the 
equator. The great potentate whom he now visited, at first 
look umbrage at the violation of a law (a strange law in the heart 
of Africa) which forbids strangers Ho wear shoes in his domi¬ 
nions. M. Douville’s magnificent presents, however, and his still 
more magnificent demeanour, quickly soothed tlie rufiled spirit 
of his majesty, and all causes of discontentment were forgotten. . 
The king and queen of the Mulooa, it appears, reside in diflferent 
capitals, at a considerable distance asunder, and •visit each other 
but once in fifteen mouths. The queen’s intimacy with M. Dou- 
ville, however, had not passed unnoticed. Her majesty was a 
prisoner in Vanvo, when our author arrived there, and did not 
obtain her freedom till his presents arrived. His mind being 
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wholly b*ent on geographical discoveries, he makes but a brief 
allusion to this interesting affair. 

“ The Mulooa (says our author) are well made, tall and robust, and 
of a deep black colour, iheir eyes are lively, and they are vei^ active. 
They work in copper the same articles which the people of Mucangama 
make of lead. 'I'hcy have much taste in carpentry, are I'emarkably 

patient workmen, <kc .They go nearly naked, yet they have much 

JSuropeaii cotton cloth which they use only to cover their shoulders and 
on festival days.”—vol. iii. p. 6b. 

“ The houses are neat, some of them built with bricks dried in the 
sun, others of bricks supported by stakes forming a sort of framework} 

the greater number cf stakes filled up with mortar.The buildings 

are remarkable for the elegance of their appearance—the houses are 
kept in good order, and arc in better condition than those of our peasants. 
Before each there is a court surrounded by a paling sufficiently open to 
allow those within to see what passes without.”—p. 63. 

In these, and many other particulars whicii M. Douviile relates 
respecting the industry of the Mulooa, aud their progress in the 
arts, we recognise a strong resemblance between them and the 
Muriitzi, to the westward of Da Lagoa bay. Diit why does he 
not de.scribc their feutiires and uatiuiiai peculiarities, whether 
they tattoo themselves, file their teeth, belong to the negro or 
the Caffer race? VVe need not believe that the windows of their 
palaces are glazed with plates of mica; sifch a refinement would 
be out of place in the Ujirid zone; but it appears certain that 
the streets of their cities are regularly watered. Like the Murutzi, 
they are distinguished for their neatness, industry aud skill, 
particularly in making cupper ormiiiients. Our author adds too, 
that they have copper guns, coarsely, but strongly made, which 
he has seen mounted on carriages. 

lie likewise insinuates that tiiis people, otherwise so much 
civilized, are accustomed to offer human sacrifices, and that the 
poisoned ragout, which the priests administer in their ordeals, 
is made of huiiiuii flesh. When M. Doiivillc wrote the volumes 
bo'brc us, he was not aware that the Mulooa had been heard of 
before in liurope. Had he known that they had been accused 
by one of that class of men to whom we are confident he owes 
all his information, of sacrificing at each of their capitals from 
fifteen to twenty negroes daily, he could hardly have remained 
satisfied witli relating such petty atrocities as those above. 

M. Douviile, from his own prow'ess and that of his body 
guard, who were much superior in the manual exercise to the 
Mulooa soldiers, soon acquired a complete ascendant over the 
King, or Miiata Yaiivo, us he is called. They travelled together 
to visit the Copper Mines; the Muata walked, our author was 
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borne in his tipoi. On their return they came to the foot of the 
mountain Zambia that is, of iypirits. Though higher tlian Mount 
Blanc, our author does not appear to have seen it before, 
for though sharp-sighted on the tops of inouutains, he sees 
nothing at tiic bottom. The king, though pressed to ascend it, 
was deterred by superstitious fears; but our author’s zeal was 
not to be so easily discouraged, he climbed to the siinimil, whence 
he enjoyed a prospect which amply lepaid his labour. He de¬ 
scribes it as follows:— 

I was on a cenlval point (of tl>e inuunlnins); F eonld distinguish 
the rainitications which extended towards all points »)f the compass: I 
saw rivers flowing, soin'c to the east, sonic to the west, lii the latter 
direction I observed a small desert, in the midst ol' wliicli a river seemed 
to lose itself in the sand and to reappear agiiin. 1 afterwards found that 
these were two rivers, which, having their sources near together, flow in 
opposite directions.”—vol. iii. p. 89. 

The two brook.s springing in the sandy desert arc distant, 
according to M. Douville’s map, 150 miles from Mount Zamhi 
whence he descried them! But the ridge, which in the centre 
of Africa separates the waters flowing into the Indian ocean 
from those which run to the Atlantic, deserved a closer exa¬ 
mination. Our author, therefore, who nearly ran to the tup of 
Zambl in one day, easily concluded his observations, and ran to 
the bottom on the day following; he soon persuadeil the docile 
monarch to march into the desert; in,two days they reached the 
source of the lligi, (or Agattu, for our author’s text and map 
are here at variance;) in two days, we say, they inarched 150 
miles, and when M. Douville had satisfied hnnswif that the 
other river (the Hogiz) flowed westward, they iniu'che*d back 
again. It can hardly add to the brilliancy of these discoveries to 
state that M. Douville found, the very evening of his return, a 
rock containing gold in great abundance, (for he finds all his 
gold in rocks). In conclusion, he dined with the Muata, whose 
cook, having taken lessons from his own, dressed a tolerable 
repast. The great king of the Mulouas was all adrniratiofi at 
the amazing talents of his guest. • 

** In his enthusiasm lie cried, how happy should I hv if I had a friend 
like yon! Nothing could equal such a hlcbsing, but tiotliiiig can give 
me hopes of obtaining it. You are destined to reign over another people. 
The offer of power cannot dazzle you, hut your fellow white nieu will 
never show you the same honopr which you might expect among us. 
To us you would be a God, among them you will be but a sovereign. 
Stay then, Arc.”—vol. iii. p. 93. 

This tide of African eloquence availed nothing; our author 
departed from Yanvo, and marched towards the uortli-west. He 
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arrived in 'the territories of iiouibu, burned villages, carried olF 
prisoners, punished those whose curiosity led them too close to 
his baggage by firing coarse salt at their legs, and performed 
other exploits, which, if Irjie, would be grossly brutal. At length 
he arrived at the city of Miienc Ilai, situated two degrees north 
of the equator. J lere he was treated witli uncommon kindness, 
and was permitted to walk, for the benciit of his health, under 
lofty trees within the precincts of the harem. As he still lan¬ 
guished, Miicne Hai advised him to repair to Bomba, forty 
leagues to the north, a place celcbialcd for the salubrity of its 
air. This extremely liberal advice of the negro prince produced 
no benefit but that of allowing M. Douvillc to extend his disco¬ 
veries on his map to the fourth degree of north latitude. He 
proceeded no farther tlKin tlie banks of a river called Nourih^, 
from the brightness of its bed, and which from its course to the 
north-cast and its position near the Mountains of the Mopn 
(Riegi), wc suspect to ligiirc in the author’s imagination 
Bahr cl Abiad, or true N ile. His debility may be co». .<ii^ed 
from the following sentence:— 

** The state of my health made me abandon my project of returning 
into Europe by Egyjit. I felt tliat if I jicrsisted in advancing to the 
north, I should sink under niy fatigues.”—vol. iii. p. 129. 


Spirit of Mendez Pinto! What a project! Did M. Doiiville in¬ 
tend to sell his faithful atteudaiils, his men of Mani, and his men 
of Bihc, in the slave-market of Cairo? Did he intend to abandon 
his mulatto whom he lia<l sent to survey the Coaiigo? Or did he 
believe that by inarching north-westwards from Yaiivo he should 
arrive hi Kgypt f A return to Jikjro[)e from that quarter would 
indeed hy.c been too severe a proof of the authenticity of a nar- 
l alive, which wc shall presently prove to be a tissue of fabrications. 

Wc rarely find in M. Doiivillc’s descriptions the colour or con¬ 
sistency of reality; we can sometimes follow him in the map, but 
there is no picture present to onr imagination. But in this part 
of his narrative, or during his letiirn to the Coango, a peculiar 
dreamy dimness envelopes hir> path; we feel as if we accompanied 
him in the dusk ol twilight. Wc shall, therefore, conduct him 
at once to Cantobolln, whicit the missionary Montesarchio de¬ 
scribes as a great town extending three miles along the banks of 
the river, but on which our author seems not to have cast a 
glance; and tliciicc to the village of Sali, ou the opposite or 
southern bank of the Coango. 

And will the reader believe that M.*Douvillc twice crossed 
this great river, and yet oft’ers not a single remark upon it; on its 
breadth, current, the description of boats which navigate it, whe- 
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ther built, or cut out of a iiiiigle Iruitki’ It is true, lie says that 
he saw the river near Cussaiiji, where it.resembles a lake. 


To give all idea ut‘ il," he says, “ it Avill be suflieient to obseivc, 
that the boats of the Jaga, though large, strong, and eairying sail, 
employ a day in crossing it. It is true, the current is so ra|)id that they 
stem it with imich difficulty, which venders the passage very dangerous.” 
—vol. hi. p. 363. 


Tills is not the language of an eye-witness; iiuthing, indeed, can 
be more vague, ilis observation on the breadth of the river iieai 
Cassaiiji is evidently iiilroduced with a view to his foolish expla¬ 
nation of the word Aquilnnda, and is but an interpolation forced 
into the original draught of his work, in order to meet the inquiries 
of the learned respecting the inysleriou»lak.e of that name. Why 
has not M. Douville informed us how broad the river is at Baku, 
or how many boats were required to carry over ,'>00 men in a 
single day ? Why has he not told ns whether the Coaiigo, after 
receiving several large rivers from lake Coolfooa be not broader 
or more rapid at Cancobclla than atCassanji? But no! The 
grandest objects in iialnre make no impression upon him; he at¬ 
tends to nothing which is an object of the senses; jeaiilies never 
force themselves upon his mind; his talent lies altogether in 
j eluting strange stories, and among these may certainly be classed 
the following narration. 

As soon as ho arrived at Sali, he spuglit some account of the 
mulatto whoni he hud sent from Cassaiiji to explore the Coaiigo, 
but not even the offer of a large reward could procure him any 
intelligence. At last, during the celebration of scyiue feast, a 
negro whispered to him in private, that his mulatto h^y in'.i dying 
state, in a hut where he was guarded by oriler of the chief. Our 
traveller immediately sent a jiarty wiio conveyed the mulatto to 
him. The tale proceeds as follows:— 


“ During the night his state became nlanning, he was seized with 
delirium, 1 feared he was dying, but happily it was but :i crisis; as soon 
as he came to himself he unrolled his cotton cloth, and took lioin*it a 
paper on which he had traced his itimfiaiy from Cassanji to tiie place 
where I found him.”—tom. iii. p. 1 S.'i. 

He then related how the negroes who w'ere sent witli him ran 
off with all the provisioiw. How he hegged his way, still frd- 
lowing the river, till after seventy-six days he arrived at Sali, 
where he imprudently e.xposcd his watch and oninjiass, (and he 
could hardly have concealed them while he l>eggcd his way); 
thence followed his persecution and imprisonment. He had 
hardly finished this melancholy talc when he was seized with 
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a violent fit of coughing, and died the same evening. The itinerary 
of the mulatto, \vc doubt not, was worthy of his master’s. The 
remainder of the jonniey to the coast, where M. Douvillc arrived 
in May, 1850, contains only wonders of a secondary order. 

Having devoted to the enumeration of M. J3ouvilIe’s stupen- 
dous discoveiies nuieli more space than they intrinsically merit, 
we shall now proceed to the grave task of bringing him to justice; 
for we .soleinniy accuse him of uttering three volumes of the 
grossest fabrications which have for many years insulted the 
judgment of an enlightened public; volumes disgraceful alike to 
the author, and to that learned society under whose patronage 
they issue to the world, an<l of which, for further distinction, the 
culprit has been elected a foreign secretary. It would be an 
endless task to collect together and compare all the absurdities 
and contradictions which crowd our author’s pages, wc shall 
therefore content ourselves with sifting the authenticity of his 
work in the following ten aigumciits, which, as wc consider 
them incontrovertible, shall be treated as briefly as their nature 
admits. 

Jliit ill order that our reader may comprehend more clearly the 
drift of our reasonings, w'C will observe that the accusation which 
we prefer against iM. Douvillc may be divided into the three fol¬ 
lowing counts : 

1st. That the luurative of his second journey is in reality 
wholly composed, with little skill, of anecdotes, itineraries, and 
scraps of information collected with as little judgment from pom- 
bciros and mulatto slave dealers; collected, wc say, from a class 
of menjiot‘remarkable f«>r honesty or intelligence, by one appa¬ 
rently not much their supciior in'either of these important quali¬ 
fications.^ 

'Jd. That M. Douvillc wrote with the deliberate intention of 
stretching his pretended iliscoveries to the equator and to the me¬ 
ridian of east of Paris, which passes Infough the heart of 
Africa. The point of their intersection was to be the luminous 
point of his oi bit. 

3d. 'I’hat in order to attaiil the abovementioned object, he has 
perverted and falsified whatever information he could glean; has 
strung together itineraries of countries widely remote from each 
other; introduced fabiications into his first journey in order to 
carry all his positions to the east, and has attempted to give a 
colour to his forgeries by pretending to make astronomical obser¬ 
vations, of the nature of which he was wholly ignorant. We 
shall now proceed with our arguments: 

I. To begin with what is of a more general nature, we may 
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remark, that the language of M. Doiiville is not that of one who 
has nature and reality before his eyes. Tf lie heais of any re¬ 
markable objects, he pretends to e.\aniine them personally, but he 
leaves much unnoticed which could not possibly have escaped 
the attention of the most dull and ignorant person who really 
visited those countries. It may be ascribeil to his ignorance 
alone that he should cross the head waters of the CiuuMie with¬ 
out even mentioning its name; he might not have been awaie 
that it was u great river, whose ulterior <*ourse was unknown to 
geographers; he might have been ignorant of the Jagas, whose 
name, perhaps, like that of the Scythians, exists only in history. 
But what are we to say to a man who, though passing close by 
the cataracts of the COanza, yet neither se«'s norheuis them; who 
says not a word on the magnitude of that liver, though,according 
to his narrative, he crossed it six times,'^nor on the islands with 
w'hich it is studded,-nor on the great river Coaugo or Zaiie,— 
nor on the fetish mountains Kissala in Matamba ? 

But uniformly dull and conceited as M. Uouville is through¬ 
out, there is a wide difference in tone and manner between the 
narratives of his first and second joiirnies. 'riie narrative of his 
first journey, which was chiefly confined to the limits of the Por¬ 
tuguese possessions, occupies nearly two-thirds of the entire 
work, the remaining third being left to the d(‘scriptioii of travels 
extending nearly miles, through nations, not even the names 
of which, as the author imagined, were previously known to Lui- 
rope. In his first journey he sometimtvs remarks the aspect of the 
country, and once breaks out in raptures on the magnificence of 
the forests. In every page we read of squabbles with drunken 
sobas, of rum and gunpow’der, and of puerile adventures, which, 
M. Doiiville being the heio, ha^'e an air of truth. .But*in the 
second journey every thing wears a poetic, character; *thoie wc 
find the author siiiToundcd by u body-guard clad in uniform, 
vanquisliing barbarians, compelling them to light, intriguing with 
queens, frightening kings, drawing plans of cities seven leagues 
ill compass, witnessing hiimaii sacrifices made in honour of him, 
and enjoying the supreme satisfaction of a narrow escape ftom 
being devoured himself, lie walks Andcr avenues of tufted trees, 
like those at Fontainebleau, and never tells us of what species 
they are; he dwells on the laws and customs ot various nations, 
but uever sees their tillage^ or their cattle, or their looms. The 
nations to the east of Congo have been said to manufacture, 
from the bark of trees, brocades and dainaski^ as beautiful as 
those of Italy: M. Douville takes no notice of tliein. Herds 
of antelopes never crossed his path. He appears, indeed, in 
his descriptions, whether physical or moral, of those strange re- 
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gions to flit in an elevated nie<limn, through tlie summa cacmnina 
rcrunif without ever treading on the earth. 

JI, When a man publislies an account of his travels of 35CK3 
miles through barbarous countries, the world has a right to ex¬ 
pect from him such an explanation of his moans and motives as 
will combat the inherent improbability of so arduous an under¬ 
taking. lint M. Douville offers nothing of the kind. He was 
accompanied by Mine. Douville, and surely no man of sense 
or feeling coiihl have thought of exposing his wife to the 
perils of a journey across Africa from Angola to Kgypt. He was 
atttaidofi in his first journey, it appears, by -80 negroes, while as 
many more had been sent on his account to Cassanji and Bih^. 
During his second journey, his retinue ainounled to .500 men, yet 
he never informs us on what terms they were engaged. Six 
francs per day he iiicidbntally mentions as the daily hire of a 
porter, sometimes exacted from the pombeiros; but elsewhere 
he states 1 fr. 25 c. as a reasonable remuneration. If w'e calcu¬ 
late his expenses, then, according to this rate, the daily pay of his 
followcTs alone must have been from 1.5/. to '25/., and during the 
five and twenty mouths of their engagement, amounted to more 
than 15,000/. But the other items of M. Douville’s travelling 
expenses must have been all on the same grand scale; he always 
paid double of what was demanded, gave costly presents, inchid- 
ing generals’ and colonels’ uniftirms, swoi-ds, guns, cloth, liqueur 
(le rofCj wine, and rum without measure. If to all this we add 
the necessary charge of provisions 'for a little army, the amount 
will be so enormous, that we cannot lightly credit the expenditure 
of so large a sum by a private individual, merely to gratify the 
itch of travel. 

111. AH'who have read the narratives of travellers in Afiica, 
must be "iiware of the extreme difliculty of procuring provisions 
in an uncivilized country. I’lie bounty of nature, while it ex¬ 
empts men from the necessity of labour, renders them improvi¬ 
dent. Among the Bootsuanas, who are rich^'in herds, the lower 
class arc famished, and the traveller finds it difficult to buy an 
ox.* Mr. Salt fared ill even in Abyssinia, while on the road. 
Captain Tuckey and his companions perished in r^lity from 
want of nourishment. But M. Douville, though he alludes to 
the scantiness of food among the natives in equinoctial Africa, 
says nothing of the difficulties which he must have experienced 
in consequence. He is equally silent with respect to the arts by 
which he ruled iiis motley army, bis mulattocs, his men of Mani 
and his men of Bih6; and by which he induced men, who habitually 
fear to venture beyond the Ifinits of their own tribe or nation, lest 
they should be kidnapped and sold as slaves, to follow him many 
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thousand miles without a single murmur, an net of disobedience, 
or a breach of harmony. He appears like a necromancer among 
his mingled spirits. 

IV. But we now come to allegations of a more precise nature, 
and which cannot be so easily eluded by shiilHing evasions, 
vagueness, or prevarication, 'riic dates in M. Doiiville’s work 
are nearly all forged, and forged with the unique intention of 
concealing the lapse of time. This was rendered necessaiy by 
the anibiliousness ol the author’s plan, for nothing else would 
satisfy him than to travel, at a practicable rate, to the meridian 
of 25^ east of Paris, enjoy an opportunity of ttbserving at his 
leisure the various cities which he visited, and return to the coast 
within a given time; for he could not feign to be in the heart of 
Africa, when he was really in Paris. But this threefold object 
being really unatlainabh*, from the length of the journey and the 
shortness of time allowed, he has made use of an expedient which 
no talent could have rendered successful, and notliing short of 
imbecility could have used with so little skill. A few specimens 
of this singular process may siitlice. M. Douville, in the course 
of his first journey, left Bai'lundo on the 4tli of August, I.S28, to 
proceed to Benguela, a distance of JOG miles, accoriiing to his 
map. He states his daily marches: in five days he reached 
Quibul, where he halted three days; he then marched to> Qiiis- 
sange, and remaining there two days or more, proceeded to Ben- 
gueJa, where he arrived id nine days from Quissange, thus com¬ 
pleting a distance of 300 miles in fifteen days, exclusive of halts, 
which is nearly double the ordinary rate of negro travelling. In¬ 
deed, in his narrative, he appears to have performed the distance 
from Quibul to Quissange, about seventy miles, in one day. It 
is evident, however, that he arHved at Benguela on* the 23d or 
24th, and there he remained two days. lJut lo! as we^read on, 
we find him, on the 24th, far in the interior, on the banks of the 
Catumbela; and, qji the 2Bth,at Nano, .300 miles from the coast. 
Thus the distance from Ba'ilundo to Benguela and buck again to 
Nano, about 600 miles, exclusive of halts, was performed at a 
rate exceeding 40 miles per day. Here the author exposes,* by 
a few details, the ii' ter impossibilitf of that which would have 
been improbable without them; he allows us ^o trace him to 
Benguela, and then thinks to jump, nnperceived, a distance of 
230 miles. And here we .may observe, that in that portion of 
M. Douville’s narrative which is least liable to exception, namely, 
when in his first journey his •course is from msrth to south, or 
conversely, his daily average rate of travelling is under nine miles. 

But M. Douville has appended to his work tables of astrono¬ 
mical and meterological observations, with their respective dates. 
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Now, when w'e tiiin to tliese tables we find from them that he 
made ustroiiomical observations at Baiiundo on the 4th, at Nano 
on the 28tlj, and at Benguela on the l6th of August. Yet, if 
his narrative be true, he could not have been in Benguela till the 
23d. He has evidently chosen to date his observations in Ben¬ 
guela on the l6th, because that is half way between the dates 
aflixed to those made in Baiiundo and Nano, as these last-named 
places are equi-distaut from the coast; so that if his map and 
tables were correct, he should have marched within twelve days 
(five of which he halted) a distance of 300 miles. 

And here we may announce to our readers, that M. Douville’s 
tables have manifestly been composed since the printing of his 
text; with which, nevertheless from dulness, precipitation, or a just 
fatality, they rarely agree, They may be aptly termed in geologic 
phrase, a later formation’’ of falsehood. The dates attached to 
them are generally regulated on the principle, that they should 
correspond with the distances marked on the map, without any 
attention to the narrative, (for correspondence with that was 
hopeless,) so that when viewed separately from it, they excite 
no suspicion. The instance cited above is, we believe, the only 
one in which the dates of the observations arc obviously at 
variance with the measured distances. 

M. Douville ill his narrative commences his first journey on the 
f)th of February, and is at lake Quilunda on the 14th, whereas in 
his tables he carries back these dates'about a fortnight; all his 
movenieiits, east and west^ measuring largely on his map, and 
requiring much time. Though at Quilunda on the 14lh, he yet 
contrives to march to Golungo Alto, a distance of 200 miles, (a 
journey of at least three weeks, including halts,) to remain there 
30 days, and then to leave it on the 23th of March. Again, in 
his jouriley westward from Hola Bamba to Port Hunga, which 
includes his fabulous tour to the volcano Zambi, his narration 
gives thirty-eight days, which by his datesj^ occurriog at long 
intervals, are reduced to twenty-six. Towards the conclusion of 
the journey, the table of astronomical observations places him at 
Mu.Kimu, on the 19th of November, being inadvertently left 
unchanged, while the other^ table is dated at the same place on 
the 4th of December, being thus improved by adding a fortnight 
to the duration of the journey. Altogether, the lapse of time 
involved in the narrative of M. Douville’s first journey, exceeds 
that represented in his dates by at least ten weeks. 

We shall no^ select a feiv specimens of the same kind of 
giddy falsehood, from our author’s second and most important 
journey. Leaving lake Cooifooa on the 13tli of August, he 
arrived on the 30th at Mucatigama, where he w'as attacked by a 
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fever, brought on by his fatigues. He recovered, surveyed the 
country, visited the lead mines, taught* the people to make 
moulds, constructed models of furnaces and bellow s, staiil lonji 
enough to see the native artisans improved by his Instructions, 
and yet he left Miicangama'^on the 1st of September, that is to 
say, on the second duy after his arrival! From Mucungamu he 
reached Quicumba on the fith, and remained there eight days; 
that is to say, he was at Quicumba on the 1.3th of Septembe, a 
fact to which we call the reader’s attention, as w e shall have occa¬ 
sion to advert to it hereafter. 

M. Douville informs us, that he arrived atTandi a Vtiu on the 
21st of September. On the day after his arrival he attempted to 
take a plan of the city, and was prevented. On the subsequent 
days, however, he succeeded in drawing minute plans of a city 
which he describes to be of great extent. ’Fhe length of his stay 
at the queen’s court, in Tandi a Vua, gave rise to suspicions in 
certain quarters, and he departed— on the day after his arrival. 
This is evident, for he employed six days in marching from 
Tandi a Vua to Yanvo, where lie arrived on the 27th of Sep¬ 
tember. 

Again, on the day of his. arrival in Samoucnc Hai, he slew a 
serpent which was considered the tutelary god of the place ; the 
chief men advised him f6 surrender himself to justice; he sub¬ 
mitted, was bound and thrown into a dungeon, where he remained 
ten days. A malady, brought on by feai* and ill usage, threatened 
bis life for eight days, his convalescence was slow*, and when he 
was at length preparing for his departure, he was attacked by an 
epidemic disease, from which he tediously recovered; feu he 
makes himself the hero of every adventure he can hcAr of, and 
takes a part in all the strange diseases of the country. Yet his 
dates, corrected to mislead, allow only three weeks (from Decem¬ 
ber 14, to January .5,^ for this string of occurrences. 

From Cancobclla he found it difficult to arrive at the coast 
within the necessary time, and besides gaining a week in forct^d 
marches, he is driven to the novel expedient of heading his 
paragraphs with false dates. Thus at page 199, (vol. iii.) a 
chapter begins with the date of ikfe Qi)tli of Mgtrch., but this 
ought to be the 3d of April, assuming the date of crossing the 
Coango, the 17th of March/ to be correct. A similar example 
occurs in page 215, tw'elve days more being thus gained to 
enable the author to reach the doust on the lyili <lf May. TLlie 
dates of the astronomical table, in the mean time, arc adapted 
altogether to the distances on the map, as we before observed, 
with little attention to the narrative. Thus the sand of M. 
Douville’s hour-glass seems to flow only when he is on the 
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inarch; lie can crowd into ten months the events of fifteen, and 
like certain magicians of Arabian extraction, he can plunge his 
head into a medium, in vvhich the stream of life runs contrary to 
the flux of time. 

V. Sextants, ciiroiiometers, and other philosophical apparatus, 
are the instriiiiients of truth and reason; they bum the fingers of 
the impious empirics, who have the audacity to touch them. 
M. Doiiville informs us, that when at Rio Janeiro, he regulated 
his chrononictcrs by those of some ships of the Britisdi Navy 
lying th(!ic. Wo cannot pretend to say that we understand 
perfectly what M. IJoiivilio means by regulating his chronome¬ 
ters, but if he means to say, that he ascertained their rates of 
going, he certainly did it by a strange method. Assuredly, no 
commander of a British ship would think, of fixing the rate of 
his chronometer, by comparing it with M. Douville’s. Why did 
he not, by means of his sextant and artificial horizon, compare the 
movements of his chronometers with those of the celestial 
bodies, and thus ascertain their rates by an invariable standard f 
.But he took this trouble, in order that he might learn, in crossing 
the Atlantic, the rates of instriinicnts, w'hich he was about to 
employ in a land journey, and every body knows that the rate of a 
chronometer at sea differs widely from that which it has on shore. 
Moreover, the chronometer, though an invaluable, is an extremely 
delicate instrument, and requires to be carefully guarded from 
shocks, sudden motions, and the vibrations of surrounding 
bodies; so that in the hands of M. Doiiville or of his negroes, 
who were probably not much wiser than their master, it must 
have bcclii utterly useless. However, our author does not once 
mention * his chronometers in the whole course of his narrative, 
the above cited information being found in his preface. 

But M. Doiiville had a repealing circle also, and used an arti¬ 
ficial horizon, which does not appear to have ever attracted the 
attention of the savages, who watched all his motions. He lost 
bis sextant at the commencement of his journey, and with that 
he lost, in a great degree, as our readers must observe, the 
facility of making observations. However, it appears that he 
determined thii longitudes dl^the chief places which he visited by 
lunar observations, and in his first journey w'e find three places 
so honoured, viz. JiOaiula, Benguela, and Bihe. But unluckily 
the observation at Benguela is dated the iCitii of August, and we 
have already Shown that if there be any truth in his narrative, 
he could not have been in Benguela on that day. Now observe 
this remarkable passage in his preface;— 

“ At Benguela (on his first arrival) I took a mean between the 
results of my ^hree chronometers. The observations which X made on 
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shore, assisted by three captains of slave ships, coincided exactly with 
the result obtained from the chronometers, which proved to me that f 
could reckon on their exactness. 1 took the custom house as the point 
of departure of niy observations, and determined its position." —p. 7. 

Why then has M. Douvillc suppressed un observation made 
with so much exactness in December, (un the 19th at the earliest), 
and substituted for it one made during a hurried visit (without 
his caravan and perhaps his instruments) in the following August ? 
We think we can explain his reasons. The reader may remem¬ 
ber that we have convicted M. Douvillc of antedaling iu his ta¬ 
bles of observations the conimeiiceincnt of his journey. By this 
change he brought his observation at Loanda too near in time to 
that of Benguela, for a month at least must be supposed neces¬ 
sary for the survey of the latter colony, llius the observation at 
Loanda falls under the suspicion of being quite as counterfeit as 
that at Benguela. We leave it to the reader to decide whether 
there be any truth at all where there is so much palpable fiction. 

Having thus disposed of M. Douville’s lunar observations at 
his point of departure on the coast, we shall now examine those 
made at the eastern extremity of his route, in the country of the 
Mulooa. Here, as the astronomic table informs us, he made 
a lunar observation at'fandi a Vua, on the iCltli of September; 
but we have already shown that he was at Quicumba un that 
day, and did not arrive at Tandi a V un, as expressly stated in his 
narrative, till the 21st. Here then is an(3ther fictitious observa¬ 
tion. 

Yes, (he will say, perhaps,) you have here detected me; my 
notes being mislaid, T. have been in these instances driveh to em¬ 
ploy my faculty of invention, which is not of the firSt ^rder. 
But at Yanvo, the great capital of the Mulooa,—at Yanvo, f 
say, situated in the heart of Africa, in long. *25^ cast of Paris, and 
nearly under the equator, 1 contrived to make a lunar observa¬ 
tion on the 2Bth of September, though it might be supposed 
from my narrative that I devoted the whole day to par£lde aiuj 
foolery before the king. 1 arrived there on the Q7th, so that the 
date is unexceptionable.—Alas! unhappy man, the demon of 
mendacity, to whom you have sold/^ourself, betrays you. The 
28th of September, 1829, was the'day of new moon. At sunset 
on that day, in the meridian*of 25° east of Paris, the moon’s 
elongation, or angular distance from the sun, was but six degrees; 
so that the observation of the 'moon’s limb uni#l have been 
absolutely impracticable from the proximity of the sun, or, in 
plain terms, the moon was not visible.* 

* Since tlic above, was wrilten we have received ii iiiinil)cr of tlie periodical entitled 
LuFranee Liltrahe, in wliicli, .li in the otlier Freneli periodical-i, M. Uouville’s travels 
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M. Douville’s table of astronomical observations disagrees with 
his narrative, not only rn dales, but also in the particulars of longi¬ 
tudes and latitudes; it is, in fact, compiled from the map, with 
which it always coincides, being, as we before observed, a sub¬ 
sequent device or finishing touch of iinpuddnt quackery. Now 
the map differs from oiir author’s narrative, inHEsmuch as a skilful 
artist cannot condescend to copy minutely the delineations of an 
ignorant bungler; a certain order must be observed in the wind¬ 
ing of the rivers and distribution of the mountains. Besides, 
M. i3ru6, who engraved the map, was a member of the com¬ 
mittee appointed by the Societe de Geographic to report on 
]VI. Douville’s work. He was, therefore, privileged to exercise 
some license. 

This discrepancy between our author’s map and text is some¬ 
times considerable, and in one instance amounts to 1° 2(y of longi¬ 
tude. From this fact alone we may determine how little either map 
or narrative is founded upon actual observations. But the varia¬ 
tions in longitude seem to follow no order; the latitudes, on the 
other hand, according to the map and table, are, in the country 
of the Mulooa, uniformly to the south of those given in the 
text. Of this circumstance we suspect that we can guess the 
reason, for we love to hunt down imposture through all its wind¬ 
ings. We think it extremedy probable that M. Doiiville, whose 
discretion is c;qual to his love of truth, originally placed Yanvo, 
the culminating point 'of his discoveries, not only under the 
meridian of east of Paris, but also under the equator. But 
that being deemed by his friends too suspicious a position, he 
war reluctantly compelled to, remove it I')' to the south, and to 
expmige all mention of it whatever from the text. The posi¬ 
tions of the neighbouring places were at the same time carried 
southward in the map, but left unaltered iu the text, either from 
inadvertence, or the conscious impossibility of reconciling such a 
mass of falsehoods. Now, if truth be found neither in the 
rWestein extremity nor in the remotest east of M. Douville’s 

are analyzed at great Irngtli, and praised with great e^Ltravagancc. However, we 
collect froiu a note that there are pmons in Paris wiio are sceptical enough to view the 
learned foreign eecretary’s travels ifcuch as we do ourselves, and the editor advises 
M. Donville, in order to stifle at once those unworthy insinuations, to publish his 
astronomical observations, and particularly those made at J3ih4, Yanvo, and Matamba. 
We fear that IhKfriendly advice is iiupructicafile. The observation at Bih6 was made 
within three days of the new moon, those at Yanvo and Matamba on the first and 
second days of iww nioun, 

Ttic arguments which we have employed aliovc are quite sufficient to disprove the 
authenticity of M. Douville’s lunar observations and may be easily comprehended. 
But it will arouse the scientific world to learn that these observations, if supposed to be 
made, not from the stars, but from the sun’s limb (the general and most easy method) 
were all leithmt esception impmiiicahle, —^I'he author has unluckily assumed the dates of 
his observations so near the times of new and full moon, that they all fall within those 
spaces w^ich are not calculated in the Connatssnnee'des Temps, Nautical Almanac, and 
SHPilar s^ rks. 
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map, we humbly submit that no credit whatever is due to the 
intervening space. 

VI. M. Douville informs us iu his preface that the elevation 
and configuration of the surface are of such importance in phy¬ 
sical geography, that he has left nothing undone to describe them 
with exactness.'* The name of physical geography was learned 
by M. Douville sitice,his return from his travels, and his efforts 
in its behalf have been crowned with the success which might 
have been expected from his talents and purity of purpose. He 
has discovered, in fact, by means of his barometer, much which 
is not only new, but which is absolutely contrary to the laws of 
nature. He speaks of rivers flowing gently with a fall of from 
six to seven toises per league, or from thirteen to fifteen feet per 
mile,—a fall which, even in rivers of the most moderate size, 
would occasion an irresistible velocity df current, 'fhe Po, 
where it lias a full of six inches iu the mile, Hows at the rate of 
three miles an hour. The fall iu the Thames when at its maxi¬ 
mum, that is, at high water, is not above ten feet from Loudon 
Bridge to Sheeriiess. M. Douville informs us that the coast 
near Bengueia has an insensible slope of sixteen toises (104 feet) 
per league. Now we can perceive the very scientific process by 
which he obtained this improbable result. He states the height 
of Ba'iluudo, which is four degrees to the east of Bengueia, to 
be 1 l6f) toises, and dividing this luimber by seventy-two, which 
expresses the distance in Portuguese leagues, (of eighteen to a 
degree,) he finds sixteen to be the qucitient. But Bailundo is 
separated from the low country near the coast by several moun¬ 
tain ridges, so here we have an illustration of the acute and 
scientific spirit which guided our author when he forged his 
measurements of height. * 

But one who is so flighty as to mock the discernment 't)f the 
learned world, may be permitted to rebel against gravitation. It 
is no wonder that M. Douville should be able to check the im¬ 
petuosity of minor streams, when he can actually compel great 
rivers to flow up hill. The absolute height of Port Hunga, on 
the banks of the Coanza, he states to be 47'i toises; but tlTe 
mouth of the Gango, a little higher up, and on the opposite side, 
we deduce from his statements to b^ only 334 toises above the 
level of the sea. Now if we asc<md the Ct)bige, the chief tri¬ 
butary of the Coanza, about; 300 or 400 miles, we shall find on 
its head waters the villages Ocuendessa and Magmincn, respec¬ 
tively 231 and 219 toises above* the .sea,—that is^ to say, more 
than a hundred toises lower than Port Hunga. Again: Gusa, 
situated on a stream which flows into the Coango, is less elevated 
by ninety toises than Cancobclia, which is 3()0 miles, (we cannot 
say lower down, but) nearer to the mouth of that river. 
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The absolute elevation of the Coango or Zaire at Cancobella, 
which, according to M. J)ouville’s map, is at least 700 miles 
from the sea, is not .greater than that of the Coanza at Port 
Hunga. The latter river, therefore, falls %)m an equal height 
within half the distance. But w'e know that the Zaire falls to 
the sea by a long succession of cataracts; how much greater 
then must be the cataracts of the Coanza, which M. Douville 
passed by, and neither saw nor heard P 

All this absurdity, and a great deal more, is engraved in M. 
Douville’s map, which, nevertheless, betrays a very cautious mis¬ 
trust of his text, from which both it and the observaliom com¬ 
piled from it differ in almost every .instance. The elevation of 
Bailundo, 1166 toises in the text, is reduced to 781 in the map ; 
that of Cassanji is increased from 370 to (i 1 (i. M. Douville states 
in his narrative that thh absolute height of Lake Coofiboa is 910 
toises ; but that of the hill or eminence from which he discerned 
the Coango 150 miles off, he found to be only 900 toises. This 
incongruity being pointt;d out to him, he kindly consented to 
strike off fifty toises from the elevation of the lake, which, for 
the instruction of mankind, is now fixed in his map at 860 toises. 
Again : he informs us incidentally, or by what may be called a 
superfflctation of deceit, that he ascended Mount Muria, near 
Massangano, and that he estimated its height to be *2500 toises 
above the sea. But he informed the committee of the Societe de 
Ctcogrwphie, as appears from their report, that Mount Zariibi, in 
the country of the Muiooa, C2457 toises in height, was the 
loftiest mountain which he had climbed. Here was another 
contradiction, and this was remedied by taking ‘2(X) toises from 
Moqnt Muria, which is now diminished in the map to 23(K) 
toises. Prom all this it is evident that M. Douville’s details of 
barometrical measurements are the blundering forgeries of a 
very ignorant man. 

VII. The scientific pretensions which M. Douville has intro¬ 
duced into his work were expected by him, no doubt, to operate 
as make-weights in the scale of its authenticity. But they expose 
so completely his want of sense and his want of modesty, that 
they cannot possibly fail tb have the opposite effect. What are 
we to think of„ the man whV*gravely states, that the air on the 
sea side at Loanda contains ori^-fifth of oxygen and the remainder 
azote, while in the woods the proportion of oxygen is increased 
to one-third ? Does not every schoolboy now-a-days know that 
atmospheric air is an invariable compound, bound together by 
the chemical law' of definite proportions ? and that air from the 
summit of the Andes, or to the greatest height to which a balloon 
has yet ascended, yields upon analysis precisely the same results 
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that taken from the closest parts of crowded cities ? livery 
distinguished chemist for the last tifty \ears lius couiirined the 
law which M. Doiiviile, through ignoran.ee, would break. Will 
he inform the chein^ts aud physicians of Paris, how many iiiiniites 
he breathed the fatally irritating atmosphere of the woods ? We 
shall not dwell on his untenable assertion, that he has dissected 
many negroes, and always found their tleshy tibres and integu¬ 
ments to differ very much in colour from those of liurupcaus; 
nor on his foolish attempts to prove a difference of blood heat 
between the black and white races, by experiments which involve 
not the question of blood heal, but those of circulation and iiitlani- 
niatioii. We shall leave geologists to laugh at his parade of 
inineralogical terms, and at his singular felicity in finding at every 
step the rarest proofs of nature’s most stupendous couvutsious. 
We might justly apply to M. Douville vdiat Cicero said of a far 
more illustrious profligate —Omnino imnis eniditionis expertern 
atque igmtrum ease. But as it is our especial object to expose 
his impostures, we must produce some extracts from his stutisli- 
cal tables, from whicii it would appear that the African nations 
whom he visited in his travels had each completed a census just 
before his arrival. 

ihrtte inooii«. 

Alaleb. I’enidlcb. Slaves. Tolal. Miili'>. J'citiales. 

Cassaiiji.9,610_- 7 .jO--170-1(;4 

Bakrt.1,:117_ 1,941_ yiiO.... o,188- 19- I'l 

Cyiiaiiiia 740.... 1,0.>0.... 47 ... * *J,ti4.‘i.... 4 

Aluiiatu.‘J,<387.... 17^.... II.... 1 

Alucangaina ....3,741.... 4,960.... 1,601... .10,192.... 4. .. 2 

^iigongo ......1,917.... 2,840.... 6,/72.... o.... 7 

Tandi a Vua .... .... .... 4,630.... 17,460 

Yaiwo. .... .. 10,870.... 12,o30 * • 

• 

These arc curious details to be hroiight from the heart of 
Africa, where no man carts to know even his own age. Ihit 
M. Douvillc’s profound ignorance again betrays him. His sta¬ 
tistical imaginations are impossible, the relative mortality of the 
sexes in his tables being incompatible with their existing num¬ 
bers. But behold the following sentences in his nuirativc. * 

“ The number of houses (in Cassunip may be estimated at l.iOO, ami 
the inhabitants of each at four indiy^als, mcliuUagiWoincu and slaves 
(making a total population of GOOdf) The slaves form a fourth of the 
population.”—tom. ii. p, 

The population of Tandi a |^na may be estimated at IGjOOO indi¬ 
viduals, of whom two-thirds are d'omeii.”—tom. hi. p»G3. 

“ The Muata told me that his capital (Vanvo) contained about 
100,000 souls; yet, from his own data, the population could not have 
much exceeded 60,000. All this appeared to me inexact. 1 therefore 
made a calculation, founded on the approximate number of houses, aud 
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the result gives a population of about 40,000, comprising slaves, who 
are a half of the whole.”—torn. iii. p. 81. 

'the same person wlio wrote these sentences has the audacity 
to write also, that his statistical tables are founded upon data 
furnished to him by the negroes. 

VIII. M. Douville pretends to have studied the N’bunda or 
Abunda language, and to speak it freely. But his vocabularies 
of that and its cognate tongues being replete with errors, and 
written, witli the exception of a few familiar words, according to 
the i\jrluguese orthography, are evidently derived from the igno¬ 
rant mulatto slave merchants. Thus the word which he writes 
mouloiindu in his text, and muhindu i^ his vocabulary, is not am- 
gulur, as he supposes, but the plural of ioonduj a mountain. 
Macola, which he translates a noble, is the plural of cotaf an 
elder. He says that zamhi is a plural noun, whereas in reality 
tizambi, a spirit, in the singular, makes ginzamhi in the plural. 
In this, as in other matters, he docs his utmost to signalize his 
want of sense, llis etymologies are all contrary to reason and 
to the genius of the language which he deals with, yet he has 
the contidence to assert that he learned them from the natives. 
The name of the river Coango, he says, signifies of heaven, 
from coa{t) heaven, and ago (?) water. If this be true then, what 
are we to understand by the name of the Coanza, in which 
heaven and earth (tiza) meet together? 

But since M. Douville understands the N’bunda language, and 
is dexU-ious in etyiuologit^, why has he not analyzed the name of 
his favouiiU? city Yanvo? How has he failed to perceive that 
that word includes the ailicle and possessive prefix? that the ex¬ 
pression mijLuln or mouata ifunvo (which wc will venture to write 
muattf 'na (tvtut) signifies the sovereign of nvna ? and that tanda 
ya la'Mir (which he ignorantly writes tandi a vita) means the 
market of nviial Were he nut as ignorant of the structure of 
languages in Africa, as ho is of the value of truth in Europe, he 
would never have attempted to describe a city which obviously 
owes its e.vistencc only to the misinterpretation of a title. 

His vocubulurics of the dialects of the Bomba language in 
like manner betray in theii orthography a Portuguese origin. 
And here it may be observeckthat although M. Douville could 
hiid itineraries oVthe countries m which these tongues are spoken, 
he was unable to gather many anecdotes respecting them. His 
march through the countries of Bomba, Sala and Ho, seems to 
have been perfoj'med in the dead of night. He resided, it is true, 
and had adventures in the towns of Muene and Samouene Hai, and 
cast a wistful eye on the city of Bomba and its river Nourih^; 
yet it is reinarkabie that these names have no analogy whatever 
w ith the words in the vocabularies, or the names in the itineraries 
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of the countries in which they are placed. They look like dowers 
of a different clime planted here to enliven an otherwise barren 
prospect. We may rest assured, howeyer, that M. Doiiville’s 
efforts to arrange the information which he collected have been 
attended with his usual infelicity; and the river \ourihcf so 
named from the brightness of its bed, and which he describes as 
flowing to the north-east, may prove to be identical with the 
Hogiz, or bright river, which he represents as flowing in the 
opposite direction, and at a great distance from the former. 

IX. We have already proved that M. Doiiville's astronomical 
observations are marked with the plain superscription of eliimsy 
imposture. We shall now ^l^ow that his map is w idely at variance 
with incontestable authorities. Andrew Battel, who piloted a 
vessel down the Coanza, states the distance from Massangnno to 
the sea to be 130 miles. Montecucali, and live other mis¬ 
sionaries, who ascended the river in canoes, contiim this account. 
D’Anville, who received his information from the Portuguese 
government, rather reduces that distance, which is however ad¬ 
hered to by the Portuguese engineer Pinheiro. It is agreed on 
all hands that Cainbambe, where the navigation of tlie river ter¬ 
minates, is not quite 30 miles above Massangano. Captain Vidal, 
who lately surveyed that coast, learned that the navigation of the 
river ceases at the distance of 43 leagues, or 144 miles from the 
sea. But ]M. Douville, with blind presumption, has removed 
Massangano, an important place, within the limits of the Portu¬ 
guese possessions; he has removed, wg say, a place, the position 
of which has been tolerably well ascertained for three centuries, 
one degree and a half, or above iCKJ miles farther to the east. 
This fact alone would be suflicient to disprove the authenticity 
of his observations, and to evince that his map is by far the worst 
map of Angola and the neighbouring countries which ifas been 
published for many years. This extraordinary and pervading 
error in longitude expands continually towards the east in his 
map, so that Cassanji is three, and Cancobclla fuur, degrees 
to the east of their probable positions; for Captain 'Tnekey's 
survey of the Zaire enables us to correct D’Anville’s map ‘by 
removing the latter place a degree furthei to the west. 

It must be observed also, that Douville places Cassanji un¬ 
questionably far to the north of true position, though he inad¬ 
vertently acquaints us with the fact, that the town so named is 
distant but ten days’journey fium the place where he ciosscd the 
Coanza at Cunhinga. Cancobala, on the other Inyid, he removes 
more than one degree to the south of its correct latitude. And 
what is the object of all this perversion ? Is it not as evident as 
the sun at noon, that the whole scope of his forgeries and adul¬ 
terations is to stretch his meagre itineraries to tlic point where 
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the mericliaii of 25® of Paris intersects the equator, to the great 
city of Yanvo, which the Mulooa never beard of, and which has 
certainly no existence but in his own imagination 

X. Pinally, we must acquaint our readers with the fact, that 
M. Douville, though he pretends to have travelled 3,500 miles 
through countries of which little or nothing was previously 
known in Europe, has nevertheless not added a single particle to 
the geographical information already before the public. He has 
often adulterated, but in no instance increased, our stock of 
knowledge. ^J'he sum total of his information may be found 
comprised in about ten pages of a little volume published under 
the title of “ Discoveries of the Poftuguese in the Interior of 
Angola and Mozambique,” by the late Mr. Bowdich, an honour¬ 
able and able man, whose name we blush to write in the same 
page W'ith that of M. Douville. Now it must not be supposed 
that the latter copied Mr. Bowdich’s volume; far from it. Until 
he visited London in December last, and duped the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society by his tales, he was ignorant of the existence 
of such a w'ork, and was sorely amazed to find that he was not 
the first European who made known the nation of the Mulooa. 
This anecdote is the more remarkable, inasmuch as a translation 
of Mr. Bowdicli’s treatise appeared in the twenty-third volume 
of the A finales (tes Voi/a^es m 1824. 

The information published by Mr. Bowdich w^as wholly col¬ 
lected from Portuguese documents in Europe, and is of such a 
nature, that it must be quite familiar to every merchant in Angola, 
and even to the pombeiros, for it hardly extends beyond the 
ordinary limits to which they carry on their traffic in the interior. 
The greater part of M. Douvillc’s intelligence was evidently 
gathered from his mulattocs and negro followers; the avidity of 
knowleiTge evinced by a man of weak intellect, and credulous of 
ill, was fed by men who have lost the scruples of simple bar¬ 
barism without gaining civilization. It is this intelligence of 
mean extraction, vitiated moreover with systematic fraud, which 
M. Douville presents to the learned world as the virgin offspring 
of bis toils. 

But the scantiness of hi.^ geographical details is really quite 
amazing. It is hardly crcdibia that a man should visit Ambacca, 
Bailuiido, Bih6,(though we question whether M. Douvilleever pro¬ 
ceeded so far southward as the last named place,) or even Loanda, 
without learning something more m the interior of Angola than is 
known in Euro^ic. Although, to fee sure, we ought not to expect 
much from the inquiries of one who, being on the most intimate 
footing with the king of the Mulooa, and regarded by him as a god, 
yet never thought of asking his majesty who were his neighbours to 
the east. It would not be worth while to examine all his geogra- 
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phical details, in order to show, that whenever he speaks the 
truth, he has been anticipated. VVe sliall c.untinc our attention 
therefore to the information received by him at Yunvo, which he 
relates as follows. 

** While I was at Yauvo there arrived several anibassadors lioiii the 
chiefs and princes in the neighbourhood of the Muuta, to renew their 
assurances of friendship and submission. I saw thenj all, for the renown 
of my name, which had spread round all the countries through which I 
passed, excited general curiosity, liesides, I never sent away a thiet 
empty handed, in order that I might eoneiliate their good will, it occa¬ 
sion should require their services. 

“ Among those who came, were two ehicis, who accompauicil the 
caravans whicli brouglit the tribute of salt, paid annually to the INluata 
by the Quill mane and the Cazembe. These people dwell near the eastern 
coast of Africa.”—tom. iii. p. 104. • 

" I offered to accompany them when they returned to their country. 
But they would not consent to it, saying, that they should be mercilessly 
sacrificed for bringing me into their country, aiul that I myself should 
perish. 

“ As they spoke the Abunda language very imperfectly, and 1 was 
obliged to employ a Molooa interpreter who understood their idiom, I 
conld not succeed in drawing from them information more positive than 
the Molooa thought proper to allow. J?c.sidc's, the nobles who always 
attended me from the nioincnt of my arrival, took llie interpreter aside 
the moment he entered upon his office, and told him how he should act 
during my interview with the Cuzeinhe. I often perceived from the 
gestures of these nobles, that they Were threatening the interpreter for 
translating replies to me which it did not suit their purpose to let me 
know.”—p. 106. 

M. Douville is a second Merlin ; though he can rule tile hearts 
of kings, and set aside the lavfs of nature, lie allows liin*iscli to 
be imprisoned in a thorn bush. 15ut why docs be not relitc those 
answers which caused so much displeasure? VVIiy has he not 
communicated the names of the otlicr nations whose ambassadors 
he saw, instead of confining himself to two names already known 
in Europe f Was it, we demand, fvith the inteiuioii of trying 
how far his mockeries miglit be carried, or from the curse which 
follows all his fabrications, that hetwas led to single out those 
names of Quiliinane and Cazemb^ QuiliuiMiic is a word descrip¬ 
tive of locality, and appears to b^iplicd only to the crohoiichures 
of rivers. We engage to e.yplaiii its siguiricalion more uccii- , 
rately, if M. Bouville, who ikiderstands the language, will tell us 
the nicaiiiiig of the names Qihlla, Quilou, and C>fuihiuda. At alt 
events there is no nation named Quiliinane, and the placi; whose 
name had reached hi.s cars is included vvitlim the bounds of the 
Portuguese colony at Mosauibique. 

Again: the nation whom he calls the Cazembe, are situated, 
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not near the eastern coast, but about 700 or 800 miles from it, 
nearly in the parallel of 15” south lat. They are a warlike people, 
much superior to the African nations around them in reguJar 
industry and the organization of society, and do not pay, but 
receive tribute from their neighbours. But the mulatto who 
visited the Mulooa in 1B07, reported (as we learn from Bowdich) 
that the latter people received tribute in salt from their neigh* 
hours on the south-east. >M. Douville, obtaining the same piece 
of intelligence, has thought fit to improve it by giving the names 
of the tributary nations, and he could not have made a more 
infelicitous selection. But in reality we have no reason to believe 
that there is a nation called the Cazetnb^. This word has the 
form oi' a diminutive, and should probably be Ca-z^mboe, the 
minor courtf t)r royal residence. The name of the place becomes 
the appendant title of thb chief, and from inattention, or want of 
another name, is applied by writers to the people also. 

The history of the prince called Cazeinb6 seems to illus¬ 
trate and conlirm our conjecture, for his territory and city were 
conquered for him by his father the king of the Moropooa, a 
powerful nation of the interior. The name Cazembe, therefore, 
as explained above, might well apply to the city and prince, but 
by no means to its iidiabitants, who are a colony of Moropooa. 
There can be no doubt, therefore, that the nations called Quili- 
niane and Cazembe, which M. Douville affirms he met with at 
Yaiivo, have really no existence. 

But as we have brbkciv the chain of M. Donville’s ill con¬ 
nected itineraries, we shall now complete the dispersion of the 
links. We declare, therefore, our confident persuasion that the 
nation who •call themselves M ulooa, and who are known by that 
name in tire Portuguese colonies of Angola, are the identical 
nation called on the eastern coast by the descriptive name of 
Moropooa, and who are known to be situated at no great distance 
from the head waters of the Coanzu, not farther north than lat. 
12” south. Every particular of manners and character which w'e 
can learn respecting these nat.ons tends to confirm this conclusion. 
The** Mulooa carry on a constant trade with the Cassanji, to W'liom 
they send all their slaves, which must prove to all who are ac¬ 
quainted with Africa, that th^-e is no nation (though there may 
be a long tract of uninhabited cotmtryy^intcrvening between them. 
'^LVaders could not burn towns, carHv off hostages, and fight their 
nay through interposed nations in the manner of M. Douville. 
Now it is only towards the south-east,' along the course of the 
Coaiiza, and to the south, that we are ignorant of the nations 
which border on the Cassanji, and that we can place the Mulooa 
with probability. The mulatto despatched to the Mulooa, under 
the direction of M. da Costa, who was well acquainted with the 
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country^ was sent from tlie souiherumost fair in Cassanji, and 
reath^ his destination in two months, iiunting, no doubt, and 
loitering on the road, for geographers ought not to estimate the 
regularity of a mulatto*s rate of travelling by that of a stage r.oaeh. 
From this it is evident that the Mulooa are situated to tlie south¬ 
west, and not to the north of Cassanji: nor did the mulatto 
cross the Coango to reach them, for he is silent upon that head, 
and the chief rivers crossed are among the purticulars which we 
iind always reported in these itineraries, 'jlie Mulooa were found 
to possess abundance of European clothihg procured from Mo¬ 
zambique. They manufactured a great deal of copper, received 
tribute in salt from’ Iheir neighbours on the south-east, and 
described a country dependent on them, to which a Portuguese 
officer (Colonel Ltmerda) had penetralSd from the sea coast, and 
where he died. 

On the other side, the country of the Moropooa abounds in 
copper. They produre ‘European nicrchuiidize from Mozam¬ 
bique, through tlieir colony of the Ca/einbe, and probably, like 
these too, receive tribute in salt from the Maravis on the south¬ 
east. They send their slaves to Angola through Cassanji. '^Flie 
country to which Colonel Lacerda directed his course was that 
of the Cazemb4. Finally, the ambassador of the Cazoinbe, who 
visited the Portuguese settlement at Tetc on the /amhesc, and 
who was a native of Moropooa, stilted that he hud himself visited 
Angola, which Was distant a threCinonths’journey from his coun¬ 
try ; and it appears that liis country had likewise been reac.hed by ^ 
white men (under which designation the negroes include nmlattos,) 
from the western doast. 'I'he Moropooa and Muloou arq respec¬ 
tively described as being much superior in arms, arts, and civili¬ 
zation to the surroiinding African nations. Nowsiiu’o the Moro¬ 
pooa arc not known by this name' in Angola, it is clear that they 
must he known by sonie other name. Or are wt: to believe with 
the construetbrs of our maps, that while the Portuguese of the 
western coast send emissaries marc than half way across the 
African continent to'the Mulooa, they remain in total ignorance 
of the Moropooa, a nation eoftally remarkable, only three 
months' jburfley distant from t^n, with whoip they carry on a 
constant trade, and \vell known by the fame of their power and 
industry to the Portugheec A Mozambique. • 

These arguments, we doubt not, will be found on considcratiou 
to prove irresistibly, that the Moropooa, kiioA’ii to be situated 
near the head waters of the Coanza, are the same nation as the 
Mulooa. But as it would be disiiigeunous in us, when offering 
a new opinion, to conceal the full extent of our reasonings, we 
will offer a single observation on the former name. We have 
always believed that the prefix moro or mura, occurring fre- 
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quently in the names of this portion of the African cootinent, 
is identical (the r bciii,!;<a surd guttural) with the word written 
Mochi or Mucha j in the (Jongo dialext, and which signifies 
original or indigenous. 'I’hus, tlie name Moropooa (or Mura- 
ftviia,) may be fairly conjectured to signify the old or original 
nvua, a name; naturally given to that people by their colony 
at Cazembe. So that the Moropooa, situated from six to seven 
hundred miles from the coast of JBeiiguela, and in about lat. 
12 south, are the very people w'hose great capital Yanvo was 
found by M. Pouville, above 800 miles farther north, and more 
than 1(X)0 miles from the sea. 

It thus appears that M. DoieSfille has strung together the sepa¬ 
rate and unconnected itineraries of the.slave defiers and native 
merchants, who being prevented by the policy of barbarous 
nations from passing through the territories with which they 
traffic, cannot possibly make a circuitous tour like that described 
by our author. 'J'heir routes always <iiverge from the Portuguese 
possessions. Tie has forced, we say, the nation of the Anxiko, 
(or Ngcco,) whom he has removed about ten or twelve degrees 
to the east of its true position, into contact with that of the Mulooa, 
whom he has transported an equal di.stance to 4he north, where 
they occupy the place of the tribe called Amiilaca in Bowdich's 
map. He has Joined together nations which are. in reality 1000 
miles asunder, and for all this |^ssue of palpable mid blundering 
fraud, he has received the approhatiou of distinguished men, and 
had distinguished honours ahowered upon him by the Geogra¬ 
phical Societies of Paris and of London. 

We blush' for those learned societies,' (or cotefies, we should 
rather sqy, for if they were as public as they ought to be, they 
could not be thus imposed upon,) which have been ihus made 
the dupes of a flagrant imposture. The Royal Geographical 
Society of Loudon, indeed, may be easily ex^usqd; for how can 
it be expected that hoiiotirab'e men, wljo habitually' converse %yith 
none but persons of charactei, should bejilways uptm their guard 
against such unparalleled effrontery ? Chn If be supposed that a 
gentleman will easily harbour'^suspicions of duwnrigfit falsehood? 
Blit the Societe de Geogrop/n'eNappears in some measure impli¬ 
cated ill the fraud, for it examined, or professed, to examine, by a 
committee, the merit of Ml! Douviil.Vs pritensiouS, and has sanc¬ 
tioned Ids fabrications by a laudatory ^eport prefixed to the volumes 
which contain thdii. The Socipt6 ’owes to itself and the public 
some explanation of the means oy which it was deceived. As to 
M. Doiiville himself, we doubt not that he will ere long see all 
his splendid discoveries reduced to one,—namely, that the literary 
world cannot be long deluded. 
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JjiitT. D/mske BiUedhvgger 1?rrtf.i. Thorvaldsen, 

og ham Varker. Veil .1. M. 'i^iiiele,- Professor, Sccretair ved 
det Kongelige i^kndemie for do skioiiiie Kunster. I'drsle Deel, 
, med 81 Kobbertavle. Kibbciiliuvii. ('I’lio Danisii Sculptor 
Thorvaldsen,’^ and bis Works, liy J. M. Thiele, Professor, 
Secretary to the Royal Aeadcjuy of the I'ine Arts. Vol. 1. 
with SJ Engravings. Copenhagen.) 8vo. I8S2. 

It does not often fall to our lot to ilerive from a work sent for 


our notice, so tnuch gratitiention as, uiidi'r various points of vit:w, 
w'c have received from this of Professor Thiele. In the lirst place 
we greet with pleasure every biographical notice of reniurkuble 
men; and in that chapter of the book of I'amo which is dedicated 
to the fine arts, what living name can 'I'liurvald- 

sen’s ? Perhaps, we might exchange the epithet “ living” for 
that of modern”; fur vve believe none hut Italians now even 
question the Danish aftist’s superiority to Cnnova himself: but 
we wish to waive for the moment all comparison of those two 


worthy successors of the great Hellenic masters, inasmuch as 
such discussion >yilflind a more appropriate place when we shall 
have gone through the volume before us. 'I'o ri'lnrii to the cause 


of our gratificutlmi from the said volume, (or rather volumes, 
for there is one of letter-press and one of i iigravings,)—we are 
highly pleased with the talent displayed by Danish artists in the 
engravings, which present us with outlines of some of Thor¬ 
valdsen’s best statues and ba$-reliej\; wc arc delighted with such 
a proof, as the tmderfuking itself, and the list of .subscribers to it. 
cxiiibit, of Danish enthusiasm for compatriot genius ;^and we re¬ 
joice that those lovers of tlici arte who aj e not free lo^ roafn over 
Europe in search of the widely dispersed productions o# Thor¬ 
valdsen, .siioidd be affonied some means of oslimatiug his merits 


and the character of ihoSc productions. 

Our anticipations of biographical enjoyment^ however, we must 
confess Professor Tluclc Has not full^' realized. With the excep¬ 
tion of the artist’s gii^iealogy and a few anecdotes of his boyish 
days, the life consists of littlc^murc t|ian an account of his work.s, 
and the order in vviiicii they were ij^dertakcn and executed. We 
learn nothing of his manners, of ^ domestic aiiiKluily habits, and 
almost the only /m// ol^. chuii^er occiii's in the preface, when 
the author explains how he iltute to write his book. VVe will 
not however waste out pag^es\with complaints of what we think 
wanting in the Professor’s vohitiie,—a deficiency which, by the 


way, the second volume may perhaps supply, -but proceed to 
give our readers a brief abstract of wliat it does coutaiii. 


• The GermanH ami French write Tliorwahhcii; we. prefer to follow the Danisli 
orthography. * 
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Professor as he tells us in his preface, was a constant ■ 

frequenter of Thorvaldsen’s studio during a visit to Rome. At 
length he was about to return home, and says :— 


** One of my last days at Rome I passed in the little garden which 
is surrounded by Thorvaldsen’s three lesser studios, in order to enrich 
my book of recollections with the image of a place so dear to me. Un¬ 
expectedly the artist stood behind me, and of his own accord led the 
conversation to the object then nearest my heart. * I regret,’ said 
Thorvaldsen, ^ that no one has yet thought of iny biography.’ And at 
thes(! Avords I was seized Avith the idea, which, for the six following 
years, pursued me amidst my dearest labours. I declared that I would 
gladly devote the requisite time, and such abilities as w^re given me, to 
the fulfilling in some measure of his and my oAvn wish, upon condition, 
however, of his frank comamuication and assistance to my Avork. But 
here difficulties already met me. He averred that he knew but little, 
the occupations of his later life having year by year drawn the veil closer 
over the unimportant occurrences of his quiet youth; neither could his 
now engaged thoughts busy themselves with such matters; but I might 
apply to the friends of liis youth.” 


From that source, the archives of the Copenhagen Academy, 
and what could be iu any Avay extorted from Thorvaldsen himself. 
Professor Thiele has concocted the short account, of which Ave 
are about to extract the pith and marrow. 

Prom an annexed genealogical table, it appears that Thorvaldsen 
descends by females from <1116 royal blood of Scandinavia. His 
family bad long been settled in Iceland, and in that Ultima Thule 
bis ancestors had gradually sunk lower and lower in circumstances, 
until his father, (.lutskaik Thorvaldsen, emigrated or immigrated 
to Copenhagen, where he eariied his livelihood by carving in 
w^ood, and that not in the highest style. He appears to have been 
chiefly employed by sliipAvriglits, and upt to have ventured to at¬ 
tempt the figures that usually ornament a vessel’s head, until his 
son was able to assist him ^rby correcting his blunders. But de¬ 
spite, this bis lowly conditio', i, Gotskalk marriefl the daughter of 
a clergyman, who, on the jyth of November, 1770, bore him a 
son christened Bertel, the Scandinavian form of Albert. 

The boy early discovered for sketching and modelling, 

in consequence of whi^li he A^t^s admitted as a student into the 
Copenhagen K<>yal Academy of Fine AAs. His progress through 
tile different schools Avas rapid. rHis father, as we have said, 
rose in his occupation by bis son’s aid; and in the year 1787 
Bertel won the loAvest prize of the academy, the small silver 
medal. At this penod he Avas preparing for the church ceremony 
of continuation, and, engrossed by his professional pursuits, had 
perii^s not devoted much time or thought to religious duties. 
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According to his own account, he sat low down amongslt the poorer 
boys, and did not particularly distinguish himself by his knowledge. 
But, as it happened, the examining clergyman was brother to the Secre* 
tary of the Academy. Upon hearing the boy’s name, he became atten> 
tive, asked, ' Arc you a brother ut him wlin won the silver medal V —and 
when Thorvaldsen replied, ‘ 'I'liut was luyboU’!’ the clergyman was so 
surprised at the answer, that he placed him above the other boys, and 
thenceforward called him Monsieur ThorvahUeu.” 

In 178Q our young student won the larger .silver medal, and in 
1791 the small gold medal, upon which occasion we have a 
striking instance of his innate modesty. Notwithstanding his 
previous success, the idea of the contest for this gold medal, 
given for the best historical has'rdie}\ so alarmed T horvaldsen, 
that not only did it require the utmost importunity of his friends 
and companions to induce him to present himself amongst the 
competitors, but even after the subject vva.s given out, and the 
candidates' were separately locked up to prepare their sketches, 
he attempted to make his escape, and was only prevented by ac¬ 
cidentally meeting one of his masters. In 1793 he similarly, 
but without compulsion, won the larger gold ined-al, in a contest 
of tlie same kind. T’lie three prize bas-reliefs, which are still 
preserved at Copenhagen, are given amongst the engravings, and 
even in these early eflbrts we may perceive the germ of future 
e.xcelleiice. The subjects are boldly conceived, and the stories 
well told. 

The successful candidate for these pii/es was further entitled 
to be sent for three years to Koine at the academy’s expense. 
But for tins invaluable boon our young artist had to wait until 
the student, then enjoying the all«wance, siiould have jcoiii^leted 
his term; and in the inteival he continued to study hai'd]|*whUst 
he earned his livelihood by teaching drawing and taking like¬ 
nesses. 

Thorvaldsen hud proposed to visit Dresden and Vienna in his 
w'ay, as if to prepare himself gradually for the miracles of art 
awaiting him at Rome. But the disturbed state of the coiti- 
nent in 1796, when he was to set I'mth, together with his own 
delicate health,^ induced his friends lb rccomtiieiid a sea voyage 
in preference.He embarked in a Danish frigatd*, and after a (to 
him) tedious cruize, landed at ^ples, without having set foot in 
Germany. A fact whicii we notice merely to correct a mi.stake 
made by Madame de Staei in Wr Alkmagne, wiicre site enriches 
wealthy Germany at the (‘xpense of humbler Denmark. These 
arc her expressions, and we insert the wliole passage to remind 
our readers of the high estimate formed of Thorvaldsen by so 
able a judge: 

VOL. X. NO. XIX. 


P 
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** A Dene; Tlrorvaldscn, educated iu Germany^ now rivals Caiiova at 
Borne; and his Jason resembles him whom Pindar describes as the 
handsomest oi; men; a fleece (why not the fleece i) is on bis left arm, 
he holds a spear in liis hand, and repose and force characterize the 
hero.” , 

Thorvaldsen reached the Eternal City on the 8th of March, 
1797, and ever afterwards, when asked for his birthday, named 
that day as the epoch of his real entrance into existence. As 
such it was accepted by his friends, and has been frequently 
honoured with birthday celebration, instead of the common-place 
19 th of November. 

VVe need only recollect the state of Europe during Thorvald¬ 
sen’s three years at Rome, bcgiiuiiiig witii 1797, to perceive that 
they were little likely to afford a young artist much encourage¬ 
ment. The continent was distracted, was desolated with war, 
and English wealth was sedulously excluded. Accordingly 
Thorvaldsen studied with unwearying diligence, copied antiques, 
and sent the Academy proofs of his industry and improvement, 
which last is strikingly manifest in the very first of his Roman 
compositions; but he earned nothing, hardly even reputation, 
We believe. In consequence of the unfavourable circumstances 
of his allotted term, he solicited and obtained two additional 
years. But these likewise elapsed without pecuniary advantage, 
although in the course of them he produced the model of the 
Jason, eulogized by Madpme de Stacl, and which seems first to 
have established his fame. This model gained the approbation 
of the most critical comionseursy and won from Canova, then at 
the height of unrivalled celebrity, the acknowledgment, this 
work of that young Dane is executed in a new and grand style.” 
But Tliorvaldseii, though crowned with praise, found his purse 
empty, and a .second model of Jason was in danger of sharing 
the fate of a former, which he had broken in despair. The first 
assistance he received from a countrywoman of his own, an 
admired poetess, Madame 'Brim, then at Rome. This lady sup- 
pKed him with means to take a plaster of Paris cast of Jason, 
but more she could not do'for him; and he was aboUt to aban¬ 
don Rome in despair fo^*-.Copenhagen, when^. the peace of 
Amiens having’ temporarily opened the Continent' to British tra- 
'vellers, the late Mr.* Thonial, Hope entered Thorvaldsen’s 
studio, ^ 

Mr. Hope, ^he possessor of a^magnifiient statue gallery, was 
too familiar with the exquisite remains of Hellenic sculpture, not 

* The Dauish Professor, like most foreigners, unable to comprehend our English 
system of names and titles, calls him Sir Thomas Hope. 
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to be struck with the lofty excellence of the Jasonj *and he in-” 
quired what would be the price of the statue in marble. The 
artist, who at that moment had scarcely an object in life beyond 
the power of thus executing his splendid conception, answered 
600 sequins. The generous and just uppreciator of genius ob> 
jected that the sum was too small for such a production, offered 
800, and immediately supplied Thorvaldsen with the means of 
going to work. War broke out again before the Jason was 
completed, and, from apprehension of danger in working for a 
Briton, he was neglected. When the pacification of the world 
upon Napoleon’s downfal removed these difficulties, Thorvald¬ 
sen felt himself so much improved that he wished to have sub¬ 
stituted for Jason some later production; but as Mr. Hope pre¬ 
ferred his original purchase, he proceeded to finish it. When, 
in 1828, Jason was at length despatched to England, he was 
accompanied, in token of the artist’s gratitude, by two beautiful 
hm-reliefs—a genio lumeUf and an Anacreon and Cupid—together 
with busts of Mrs. Hope and her daughters. 

Well might Thorvaldsen feel gratitude to his British patron, 
for Mr. Hope’s visit was the crisis of his fortune. From that 
moment, abundant employment and ample remuneration were his. 
His fame soared high and wide; he was the acknowledged rival 
of' Caiiova; every academy was eager to enrol him amongst its 
members; honours of every kind poured in upon him, and his so¬ 
ciety was courted by the h^h-born, the wealthy, and the talented. 
We shall not follow our author through his detail of the works 
of the next ten years,' which fills the remainder of his volume, 
but pass to Thorvaldsen’s grand bas-relief; perforce, however, 
pausing on our way to mcntioiahis first order from Ins ilorthera 
home. This was a font, with which Countess Schimmelmanu 
and her brother Baron Schubarth wished to present the church 
of Brahe-Trolleborg in Fycn, or Fuiicii, as the name of the island 
is usually written in English. This font, adorned with four 
beautiful bas-reliefs, viz., the baptimn of our Saviour, a Holy 
Family, Christ blessing the little 'children, and three hovering 
angels, was exhibited and duly valimd at Copenhagen^ and then 
sept to its apj|)ointed destination. #A copy, wrought with equal 
care, was designed by the artist as his offering to the deserted 
land of his fathers, a gift tq/Myklabyo church, in distant Ice- ^ 
land. We learn from a ndte,‘ nevertheless, that this font did not,' 
like its predecessor, reach its*destination, having: been purchased 
by a northern merchant, whereupon the artist immediately be¬ 
gan another copy in Carrara marfije to supply its place. We 
know not whether this third edition of the font actually adorns 
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M^klabye church, or is, perchance, the one with which Lord 
Caledon has enriched the British empire. 

We are now to speak of the magnificent frieze, upon which 
rests Thorvaldsen’s acknowledged supremacy in the bas-relief 
branch of statuary. Late in the autumn of 1811, Napoleou ordered 
a papal palace upon the Quirinal hill to be prepared for his re> 
ception against the month of May following. Great exertions 
were made by the Roman artists to complete the requisite deco¬ 
rations, but it was not until the begiiiiiiiig of March that a pro¬ 
posal was made to Thorvaldsen to contribute his share to the 
embellishments of the intended imperial residence. Three 
months only could be allowed him to complete his task. Short 
as was the period, he gladly undertook a frieze for one of the 
spacious saloons, and selected for its subject the triumphal entry 
of Alexander into Babylon. This is no place for a detailed de¬ 
scription ; but we may briefly state that the subject is divided 
into three sections, or series of groups; the first series represent¬ 
ing the Babylonians in expectation of the conqueror’s triumphant 
approach; the second, the magi and great men going forth in pro¬ 
cession with their oflering:^ to meet and propitiate him; the third, 
Alexander attended by his army; and that the spirit, boldness, 
and freedom of the various groups, so far surpass all modern 
competition, that should we seek a comparison, we could only 
refer to the Elgin marbles, with which no modern aitist aspires 
to rivalry. This frieze procured ’rhorvaldseu, from the Italians 
themselves, the title of Patriarch of Bas-Reliefs. 

Thorvaldsen anxiously desired that his native land should pos¬ 
sess a marble copy of this his master-piece, and Denmark che¬ 
rished k corresponding wish. Financial difficulties delayed its 
gratificffrion; but they were at length overcome, and in the 
course of the years 1829,'^.‘30, and .‘31, the frieze, with some ad¬ 
ditions, required by the greater size of of the hall for which this 
copy was intended, was completed in marble, and it is now, we 
believe, the glory of the Kni^ilits’ Hall in the castle of Cbristian- 
borgi Another marble copy is in the Palazzo of Count Som- 
mariva, upon the Lago di Como; and in this last Thorvaldsen 
has introduced a group, repifeienting himself delivering the work 
to the Count. The head of this small figure bears a much 
stronger resemblance to the artisi^^than do the other busts and 
portraits amongst the engravings, but none of them give an idea 
of the commandpig genius that lives in his eye, or of the sweet¬ 
ness and simplicity that characterize his rough features. 

We have gone through Br^fessor Thiele’s first volume, the 
only one that has reached us, or we believe yet seen the light. 
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and should now proceed to speak of the opinions entertained by 
less partial and perhaps more adequate judges than* our author, 
of the relative merits of Thorvaldsen and Canovu; but the remarks 
and statements into which we have been already led leave us 
little to add. By way of peroration, however, and for the espe¬ 
cial advantage of such unfortunate wights, if any such there 
be in these travelling times, as have had no opportunity of com¬ 
paring the mighty masters of the north and of the south, we may 
as well put those scattered opinions into form. The Bane then 
is generally esteemed a truer imitator of nature, and far chaster 
in his taste than the Italian, who had some little taint of Gallic 
affectation, while Thorvaldsen is pure and simple, with a sense of 
the beautiful that is even pathetic. On the other hand, Thor¬ 
valdsen is held inferior to Canova in what is technically termed the 
manipulation of the marble; his flesh is» not as perfect flesh; and, 
indeed, if the deceased pride of Italy had a rival in this respect, 
we suspect it is our own admired and admirable countryman 
Chantry. Bas-relief has been usually considered as Thorvald¬ 
sen’s peculiar forte; but Mr. Baring possesses a Mercury from 
his chisel, wdiich may well dispute the prize with the renowned 
frieze itself, and render it doubtful in which branch of the plastic 
art he most transcends. This Mercury, for grace of attitude, 
truth of drawing, beauty of form and face, and indeed every other 
excellence that can belong to a statue, is allowed, we believe, by 
the unanimous verdict of artists and connoisseurs, to be the very 
finest production of modern genius. TJiere are several other statues 
of Thorvaldsen’s in Kngland, which, with this, will probably be 
celebrated by Thiele in a subsequent volume, and perhaps 
we ought to apologize for thus forestalling our author ; but we 
confess we could not bring burselves to conclude pur observa¬ 
tions relative to this great artist, without telling our readers that 
his master-piece adorns the dwelling of an English private gentle¬ 
man. 
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Art. X .—Considemtiom on the Currency and Banking System 
of the United States. • By Albert Gallatin. Philadelphia. 
1831. 8vo. 

Our impression as to the peculiar qualitications of Mr. Gallatin 
for the task which he has here undertaken was formed long 
before his pamphlet came under our notice; and we therefore 
gave it welcome, with more than the ordinary measure of in¬ 
terest and curiosity which belongs even to a new work on an 
important subject;—of interest, because we were prepared to 
derive instruction from any reasoning and opinions, proceeding 
from that quarter and upon such questions; and of curiosity, 
for we felt a strong anticipation that much accurate and valua¬ 
ble fact, hitherto neglected or unknown, would be presented 
in its pages, for the illustration of one of the most complicated 
branches of political science. In aid of such expectations came 
also the conviction that, though in this country understood by 
few, the history of the circulating medium of the United States 
offers to research and study sonic rare materials from the stores 
of actual experience; and we have little hesitation in expressing 
our belief that, within the span of its independent existence, the 
North American Republic has exhibited and suffered a more re¬ 
markable series of changes and combinations in its monetary sys¬ 
tem than any other modern state. That the science of circu¬ 
lating media has of late years gained great and sure advances, by 
the demonstration of facts, we need not remark to those of our 
readers, whose attention has dwelt at all upon such matters. In 
Great Britain alone, the last forty years have done more to dis¬ 
close the trqe principles upon which its results arc based, than 
whole previous ages. But the United States of America have 
now existed, as a constituent member in the community of civi¬ 
lized nations, for somewhere about half a century; and in that 
period, with the exception of a legal debasement of the standard, 
from which they are protcctc(| by the letter of their written consti¬ 
tution, there is scarcely another form of contingency affecting the 
currency, which has not nuirked their annals. Government 
paper, in their infancy, curr§^ at a depreciation of eight thou¬ 
sand per cent.;—\:onvcrtible notes, issued and supported by pri- 
‘ vate and separate banks, at first without, and then in co-existence 
with, a corresponding national establishment;—the expiration of 
the charter, withd|^enewal, of this^ last mentioned institution;— 
consequent irregujuff^ exiscsscs among the private paper issuers; 
—a singular suspension of theb specie payments, without legal 
sanction;—the result, a comm% redundancy and depreciation of 
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the currency;—then a revival of the National Bank Charter; 
thereby a recovery and control of the standard circularion; not to 
mention circumstances incident to their peculiar political organi¬ 
zation;, such as the bank notes of one state at par,—of the next at 
50 or 100 per cent, discount;—cautious regulations in this quar¬ 
ter, unrestricted license in that;—here notes of the higher deno¬ 
minations only, there of the very lowest;—individual and joiiit . 
stock banks in immediate co-existence;—all have occurred within 
the limits of their national experience, and form a course of facts, 
more varied and more valuable than could be gleaned from the 
same space of history in any other society of the globe. 

With expectations however thus awakened, so far arc we from 
having to announde disappointment, as to he bound to acknow¬ 
ledge that we consider this one of live most remaikablc pam¬ 
phlets with which it has ever heeu our fortune to meet. It has the 
advantage of proceeding upon the contents of several public 
documents, and among them particularly,” as it informs us, of 
a Report presented by Mr. M'Duftic, from the Committee of 
Ways and Means, to the House of Representatives. This report 
bears date so far back as the I'Jth of April, 1830, but it is an 
able and instructive paper, drawn up on so much of the Pre¬ 
sident’s message as related to the Rank of the United States;— 
for all these productions are tljc offspring of the same occasion, 
namely, the approaching term of the existing United States Bank 
Charter, and the suggestion thereupon, of certain proposals to 
Congress for its transfer or lenewaj. At a moment when the 
same practical problem is to be solved in our own case, and is in 
fact now in the very course of solution, we have thought that this 
coincidence of circumstances would not weaken llui recommen¬ 
dation which we have already bffercti, of the merits .of the work 
before us, and we therefore propose, if it were but for tif? object 
of rendering it more duly known, to give to our readers a short no¬ 
tice of its contents, with, at the same tijiie, strong C(junsel to tliose 
who wish to look deeper iuto such s^ibjects than the surface, that 
they should read, or rather study, (^or it well deserves the graver 
term,) the original itself. • 

The name of Mr. Gallatin willjieed no commentary, for any 
one who has attended to the llistofy^of the United Slates,—who 
has visited their territories,—o,r who has been at all connected 
personally either with tlieir political or commercial concerns^' 
But there must be many of our readers to whom no such cir¬ 
cumstances have made it known, and for thei^l^erefore we would 
just remark, that he is one of their inost^lis|llh^itislied politicians, 
and has, among other ofHces, hi|^elf held^that of Secre.tary to 
the Treasury, or Finance minister; that subsequently, in the 
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years 1626 and 1827, he was in this country as envoy, and in 
that capacity conducted with Mr. Canning, (or rather with Mr. 
Huskisson, who wc believe was his actual antagonist, though in 
the name of the Foreign Secretary,) a well-known correspond¬ 
ence on the West Indian trade and navigation,—one of the ablest, 
we will venture to assert, in the records of commercial diplomacy. 
Although Switzerland was the country of his birth,* Pennsylvania 
has long been that of his adoption; and notwithstanding his 
having been a short time since a candidate for the vice-presidency 
of the United States, and his mission to the British court, we 
believe he has of late years passed much of his time on a posses¬ 
sion which he owns in the western district of that state, in partial, 
but, as it seems, not unemployed retirement. 

In the work before ns, originally, as it announces in its title- 
page, written for tlie American Quarter/ij Review, and after¬ 
wards extended for separate publication, “ the importance of 
preserving a permanent standard of value is,” to use his own 
words, (p. 62,) the lending principle which he has tried to en¬ 
force.” To secure this end, he avows his persuasion that there 
are no means so effectual as the maintenance of a sound metallic 
circulation. The United States’ Bank has, however, he admits, 
contributed much to give steadiness to the existing system. 

** Although,” he therefore remarks, “ we have freely expressed our opi¬ 
nion, that, taking into consideration all the circumstances which belong to 
the subject, it might have been preferable in the United States to have had 
nothing but a metallic curiency, wc are quite aware that this is not at this 
time the question. We arc only to iiujuire, whether any other or better 
security can be found, than that which is afforded by the Bank of the 
United States, against either the partial failure of banks, the want of an 
uniform currency, or a general suspension of specie payments. The 
great di&culty arises from the concurrent, and perhaps debateable juris¬ 
diction 01 the general and state governments: and we are to examine, 
not only what are the provisions necessary to attain the object intended, 
but also by what authority the remedy must be administered.”—p. 55. 

The object intended then, in the first branch of this inquiry, 
is in fact llie “ enlargement of the circulating metallic currency;” 
of effecting which, ** he perceives,” as he says, “ but tw'o means; 
1st. The suppression of small notes; 2d. The measures neces¬ 
sary to bring again gold into'circulation,” (p. 56,) from whence 
it is found, in that country, to haye been continually withdrawn. 
.For the latter of these purposes', and.the most simple, he dis¬ 
cusses, and proposes to ametfd the existing regulations of the 
mint; while in l^s investigation of the former, he exhibits, by 


* As has been already incidentally no^'ed in this journal, in the sketch of M. 
Dntnout, which appeared in No. IX. 
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most valuable accounts, the general condition and history of the 
banking system of the republic; and proving the amount of 
loss which such a change would probably entail, argues at the 
same time upon the sums of the various currencies of the civilized 
world, and upon the nature of the demand which is henceforth to 
be supplied by the sources of the precious metals. 

Having thus given our readers a concise summary of the 
structure of the work, proceeding analytically, in order more 
clearly to point out its objects, from the opinions and conclusions 
of the author, to his facts and arguments, we will now advance 
with him, according to the syi\thetical order which he has taken, 
to explain the outline of the reasoning by which he establishes 
their connection. ‘ 

It is manifest that money, being in its sound state ** not merely 
the sign or representative of wealth,” (p.^3,) but having “ an in¬ 
trinsic value,” and being therefore “ wealth itself,” it is a point 
of first importance in all questions touching currency, in what¬ 
ever form, to ascertain the real nature of that value, and of the 
changes which may affect it, derived as it is from the qualities of 
those materials which have been, fur well known reasons, 
adopted for such purpose, by the universal assent and usage of 
mankind. But in this instance there is moreover a special in¬ 
ducement to that inquiry, since the object of the author being to 
establish a more extensive use of metallic money in-the country 
for which he writes, the change recommended must necessarily 
be accompanied by a fresh demand to the amount required, and 
must therefore have direct and immediate relations with the state 
of the market upon which it is to act. He accordingly at the 
outset applies himself to an examination of the circumstances af¬ 
fecting the supply of the precious metals, and we cannot saj^tliat 
the result is such as to remove from our minds the impression 
that each such successive attempt to attain accuracy in this most 
obscure branch of statistical inquiry, only serves to show more cer¬ 
tainly how unattainable, we might almost say how unapproach¬ 
able it really is. So conscious indeed does Mr. Gallatin seem 
to be of this truth, that he does not awell upon the topic su^- 
ciently even to give us the grounds |>f his several calculations; 
and one page alone, (p. 9i) contains the comprejiensive abstract 
of the results to which they have conducted him, yet at which 
he does not seem to have, carelessly arrived. far as the 
year 1803 inclusive, he follows Humboldt, (the only authority on 
the subject now worth consulting for the perio<A which his in¬ 
quiries embrace,) in assuming the whole amount of gold and silver 
drawn from the American mines ^at about 5,600 millions of 
dollars. From this period to 1830 he estimates the produce, 
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for reasons to which he does not allude, at 750 millions^ and 
adding 550 for the additions from other sources, with .300 for the 
amount in existence before the discovery of the New World, 
concludes that a total of 7,^00 millions of dollars is not far from 
the true quantity which has been available to the uses of mankind 
during that period. In the total absence of all information as to 
the data whereon this estimate has been founded, from the point 
at which the aid of Humboldt fails us, we should however be in¬ 
clined to think that it has been raised too high for the interval 
from that time to the present. 'J'hat illustrious traveller and phi¬ 
losopher has stated the annual produce of America, in the years 
of his researches, or the first two or three of this century, at about 
43,500,000 dollars, and in adtling (i,5()(),000, or taking a total of 
50,000,000 for that of the six subsequent years to 1800 inclu¬ 
sive, we cannot but bericve that we are rather over than under¬ 
rating the increase which is known to have then taken place. 
This would give us an addition, for that period, of ‘300 millions; 
and if for the years from 1810 to 18.30, which exhibit a supply 
very much reduced in consequence of the political confusion of 
those countries, we adopt the sum of about .'38.5 millions, which 
is the result at which Mr. Jacob’s investigations fix it after much 
tcsearch, we shall obtain a total contribution of no more than 
685 millions of dollars for the whole interval, and we should in 
fact doubt whether it has amounted to more than 650 millions, 
that is, 100 below the quantity assumed by Mr. Gallatin. 

This view of the subject seems, indeed, to be supported by his 
own calculations in a subsequent passage (p. 17), where he sup¬ 
poses the whole annual supply from America, Asia, and Kurope, 
to ha.ve been oulyilfty millions between 1803 and 1810; (though 
he giyes •twenty-seven for that of the last twenty years, which 
would present an entire total of 840 millions for the period in 
question;) and it appears to us to be still further contirmed by a 
very curious return, lately laid before the House of Commons, 
from the British diplomatic and consular agents in the mining 
cquntric.s of America an(|| Kussia, vvhich, so far as it goes, is 
valuable as an auxiliary document on this subject, but which at 
the* same time shows the li^peless futility of all inquiry into such 
facts in the forpier regions; and, us one of the oMcers in ques¬ 
tion expresses it, the “ impracticability of collecting any thing to 
be depended upon respecting the .working or produce of the 
mines,” except, indeed, it were by the personal labours, and 
minute knowledge, combined and employed by a Humboldt. 
V ague and uncertain, however, as arc all such accounts, they are 
certainty itself, compared with those which can be obtained for 
the next question, namely, the quantities or proportions in which 
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these metals are distributed for the several and various uses to 
which they are applied. Without explaining even what he means 
by “ the imperfect data within our reach/^ Mr. Gairatiii estimates 
the quantity of gold and silver remaining in Europe and America, 
after allowing for the various sources of loss and channels of ex¬ 
portation, at about 4,500 millions of dollars, .and the portion 
used for currency at oue-third or tvvo-fifths; a statement upon 
which we can pronounce no opinion without a further knowledge 
of his data; and we will only stop to observe upon it as remark¬ 
able, that through a series of vague assumptions, and even of 
positive errors in calculation, (as \vc think we could show', if this 
were the opportunity,) Mr. .lacob arrives at the sum of about 
312 millions sterling, as that remaining in coin in 1830, which 
at the rate of fifty pence per dollar gives about 1,497 millions of 
that coin, an amount not very far removed from 1,650 millions, 
which is the mean between the two fractious of the 4,500 millions 
suggested by Mr. Gallatin, and is almost identical with the 
lowest, namely, 1,500millions, or one-third of the said sum; and 
this obviously upon a widely dilFcreiit assumption of the propor¬ 
tions in question. In the midst of all this confusion, however, 
the main objects of the inquiry may be sufficiently discerned for 
practical conclusions. The actual amount of money either ex¬ 
isting or to be supplied, is only of great consequence as afi'ord- 
ing the proportions between the two, for it is the change, of 
quantity, and not its positive sum, which is of imjiortancc to the 
transactions of mankind. We know at least that the supplies of 
precious metal have been formerly much more than sufficient^to 
counterbalance their consumption; whatever defalcation may 
have latterly occurred, is in a great measure owing to brt)ils which 
must have an end, and to poverty which will cease W'tlh tlu;in; 
and while we may, we think, for these reasons look forward to 
the ultimate abundance of production from the western mines, to 
animate the intercourse of nations, we may conclude with our 
author, that we need anticipate “ only such slow and gradual 
changes, as cannot substantially affect|the great mass of ordiiiiy-y 
contracts.’* 

But however, be this as it may be| there is no doubt that it 
would prove of the highest importance to this poii^, if, in addition 
to our ascertaining the amount of supply, wo could also establish 
the peculiar circumstances which regulate the corresponding de¬ 
mand. The passage wherein the writer endeavours to do this, is 
one of the few with which we feel disposed to find fault with his 
course of reasoning. 

** Mines,’* says the pamphlet, “ being, like tillable land, private pro¬ 
perty, and of different fertility, the rent of either, as well as the intrinsic 
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value of ttieir respective produce, are regulated by analogous laws. But 
there is an essential difference between the demand for com and that for 
the precious metals. Thiit for corn, or the ordinary article of food, is 
for an amount in quantity, without much regard to value. That for 
gold and silver is for an amount in value and not in quantity.”—pp. 10,11. 

Now if a ** demand for quantity” means anything, it can only 
mean such a demand as must be supplied with a given amount, 
at whatsoever cost; and, in like manner, the demand for value 
must be construed to signify that which requires a certain value 
in exchanges whatever may be the quantity, great or small, which 
is necessary to convey it; for we must here remark, that value is 
restricted by the terms of this proposition to the latter sense 
alone. The article of which the quantity is required, like corn, 
must have a great value in use** as i\dani Smith has called it, 
while the value demanded, without reference to quantity, can only 
be that which is indicated by the measure of excliaiige. Now 
there may be no regard to value where the supply of quantity, 
like that of water in ordinary circumstances, is universal and un¬ 
limited. There is, perhaps, none either where the quantity is 
indispensable to the first wants of life, and where the means of 
exchange exist. But if these menus arc insufficient, the demand be¬ 
comes at once involved in that for value, and must so universally 
follow the same course, as to justify the stricture upon Adam 
Smith’s diittinctioii—that it implies no practical difference, be¬ 
cause value in exchange can be the only real value with which 
political economy has ultimately to deal. 

This, then, we conceive, leads us to one, at least, of the ele- 
nibnts of error, which, in spite of the qualiff cations to that effect, 
by which, it is follow'ed, prevail in the passage now before us. 
The demand mentioned by Mr. Gallatin must be, not a mere 
wants but an effective demand. If this were not commonly true 
of the term, as used in the general science, it must be so, at all 
events, in this place, because his argument relates to its connec¬ 
tion with the cost and anipunt of production; and as this can act 
through the market only, it must do so of course by such a de- 
itJand as can offer what the market may require. Now iu the 
sense of w'aiit, there is, np^doubt, an abstract distinction between 
the demand for two articles, such as corn, representing food, and 
the precious iiietals. A given population must clearly require a 
certain quantity of food to sustain life. If corn were the only or 
the cheapest attainable article of food, and the wealth of the com¬ 
munity were^jsliared iu fully sufficient portions by every indi¬ 
vidual, there can be no doubt that each man would give whatever 
cost might be necessary, rather than want the corn and starve; 
and there would then be always a demand for this certain quan** 
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tity, no matter what the value. But this hypothesis* assumes 
what can never be admitted in reality. In the first place, the 
distinction, as stated by Mr. Gallatin, is between corn and the 
precious metals; and, therefore, corn is taken to be the single, 
indefeasible, requisite of food: and secondly, it is supposed that 
the want of each individual is an effective demand upon the 
market, by the abundance of his means. But how is it with 
human societies in fact? Corn has, by the habits of man in 
general, been, to be sure, constituted the most universal article of 
sustenance, but if its cost be greatly raised, it is well known that 
substitutes are constantly introduced, partly of permanently lower 
value, partly from tltose substances which have become so by the 
rise in the value of corn: and on the other hand, the real dis¬ 
tribution of wealth being, even in the most level societies, very 
far from equal, the truth is, that multitudes have perished, and 
must perish, in famine, before many have parted with their 
luxuries. The demand therefore never can in such cases cor¬ 
respond with the wants of the community, at the lowest point of 
subsistence; whereas above that point there can be no question 
that any essential decrease in the value of corn, or augmentation 
of the general wealth, will be accompanied with a consumption, 
or w'aste, far beyond the proportions indicated by population. 
The amount of wheat commonly required in the United Kingdom 
may be taken, for instance, at about one million of quarters in a 
month. If the value were doubled by scarcity, there can be no 
doubt that this quantity would be most seriously reduced. If it 
were trebled, it would be still further lessened, and it would be 
impossible to fix a point at which, after the total abandogament of 
its use by the poor, its more and more scanty cunsumptiQ)i by the 
rich might not be still narrowed by augmented value. Whil(e*if 
that value were indefinitely lowered, or the wealth of every indi¬ 
vidual indefinitely raised, there can be as little question, that the 
monthly million would be much expanded; and it would seem to 
us as absurd to affirm the contrary, as to contend that a given 
number of the natives of Africa, or M;vv South Wales, demaiAl 
a supply of the common article of nod, approaching to that 
necessary for the usual sustenance of^as many individuals taken 
indiscriminately from our countrymen in England. * 

To say then that there will always be found and felt a demand 
for a determinate quantity of corn, from a given amount of popu> 
lation, without regard to the value of the comraodjjiy, appears ta 
us, however just under certain theoretical conditions, so wide of 
the truth in practice, as to lead to no useful conclusion. Let us 
now turn to the precious metals. The purposes of the demand 
for these substances are of two separate descriptions; either for the 
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ornainenh)! arts, or for a measure of exchange. In the first case, 
there can be obviously no limits assigned to the quantity required, 
either in restriction or extension. It is only a portion of what 
may be termed the superfluous stock of a nation which will be 
invested in such objects. Th% demand, therefore, will here cer¬ 
tainly be rfegidated entirely by value, w'itliout regard to quantity; 
but by value, wc apprel^eud, less in relation to the aggrpgatc 
amount of wealth, as the author supposes, than to the distribution 
of that wealth; for we can conceive that the means possessed by 
certain classes might be doubled, and the expenditure for those 
purposes be thereby largely increased, and yet that the same 
amount, if universally and equally diffused throughout the com¬ 
munity, would add scarcely any thing to this branch of consump¬ 
tion. We know that,, in Ancient Rome the accumulation of 
wealth among the great citizens of the capital, rendered compara¬ 
tively enormous the use of gold and silver for the purposes of 
pomp and luxury; yet if these same sums had been added to the 
possession of every person in the empire, or even in Italy, it may 
be much doubted whether the demand for such uses w'ould have 
been thereby much extended. But the distinction between a 
mere want and “ an effective demand, including both the wish to 
possess, and the means to pay,” (which is thus recognized in the 
language of the pamphlet with respect to the precious metals,) 
although ill the cases just mentioned it is scarcely to be discerned, 
becomes more definite when we consider their use as the material 
of money. If we can conceive a country about to assign a com¬ 
modity to this purpose for the first time, it would signify Ijttle, 
indeed, what its quantity might be, provided it were such as to 
allow of |ni adequate division, lor even what its value, provided it 
weitx generally admitted. But where these substances have been 
long established in that capacity, and subjected to the interference 
of positive artificial regulation, value is not the only attribute 
required, for it is quantity alone which can be fixed by law, and 
not value, which is beyond its control. At any given moment, 
atid abstractedly conside^d, it is manifestly of no importance 
what may be the quanti^ contained in the circulation of two 
countries, provided that hi the one a single ounce will go as.far 
in exchange as its multiple in the other; although even in this sense 
the quantity might become of consequence beyond certain limits, 
for the ounce might be, in theory; of so high a value as to be 
deficient in the other qualities of practical convenience requisite 
for money. But under the actual circumstances of metallic 
currency, and at separate periods, the quantity is fin- from a mat¬ 
ter of indifference. Supposing the currency of the U nited States, 
taken by Mr. Gallatin at about seventy-three miliioiia of dollars. 
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to be entirely metallic^ and silver, as it is, in fact, the legal stand¬ 
ard, if instead of using the term dollar, ai} engagtmicut were made 
to pay whole amount of silver so employed, 

it would, indeed, signify nothing to the parties what the quantity 
paid might be (as long as that fttactiou were not so^ small as to 
be practically indivisible,) for the value in relation to the other 
elements of wealth would remain the same, whether the whole 
amount were 73, or 100, or 50 millions of ounces. J?ut the law 
says, not that a ’proportionate, but that a jmsitive quantity must 
be paid; if, therefore, cither tho cost of production of silver weie 
raised, the quantity to be obtained remaining undiminished, or the 
quantity supplied were to fall off, without any alteration in its 
cost, or if both contingencies were to occur, it is evident that the 
fixed quantity, or dollar, being rendered of greater relative value, 
every man who had that quantity to pay, must obtain it at some 
greater sacrifice than usual; and in like manner must the aggre¬ 
gate of individuals or nations* The necessary sacrifice, in order 
to obtain the only legal instrument of payment, would then con¬ 
tribute to increase the effective demand for quantity, beyond 
its equivalent in the augmented value; whereas the want for it 
would be increased from the first moment of the change, and 
must gain in intensity to that extreme point, before supposed, 
where what may be called a famine in these commodities must 
lead to universal ruin, and when recourse must be had either to 
substitutes or to simple barter. If the value of the metals were 
on the contrary diminished, it would not be difficult to trace the 
reverse of these consequences; but we will here only add, that in 
the present artificial systems of promissory currency, aod particu¬ 
larly in the United States, whero*it is so largely adoptod, there is 
at all times a great standing engagement, which, if suddedl^n- 
forced, must be satisfied, and therefore must raise a demand, 
entirely in quantity, whatever may be its representative in value. 

When, therefore, Mr. Gallatin speai^ of a demand for quantity 
without much regard for value, and for value independeutly of 
quantity, we must venture to consid^ it rather a subtle thaif a 
sound distinction, not very intelligibly expressed, and, however 
just in principle, applicable to existrng circumstances only in a 
very limited degree. The demand for these commbdities, like that 
for all others, must be regulated ultimately by value. We might 
conceive, indeed, though we could not determine, a point, at 
which the demand for food would be so satiated, ^s to be incapa¬ 
ble of increase from the same numbers, while the precious metaU 
would be sought without any limitation as they declined in 
value; but on the other hand we must think with Mr. Malthus, 
that, though this be true at a given moment, the amount of 
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population^ in a continued period, is alternately the consequence, 
as well as the cause, of the value of food, inasmuch as its pro¬ 
gress is arrested or excited by the difficulties or facilities of 
subsistence; while effects, in aygreat degree analogous, are pro¬ 
duced on ihe general weal^^^by the comparative dearth or 
abundance of the supply of the precious metals. To the co¬ 
rollary deduced by Mr. Gallatin, therefore, that the demand for 
corn is regulated immediately by population, and that for gold 
and silver by the amount of wealth, we cannot, for the reasons 
given, assent, in any form simple enough to afford a practical 
criterion; and when, in following up his inferences, he assumes 
that the value of currency will always bear a “ certain propor- 
tioo”'(p. 12) to the value of the aggregate exchanges, in the 
course of some pages *of very able and just reasoning, which 
prove it to be affected by various circumstances, such as the 
course of trade, the habits and methods of commercial interchange, 
and others, whereof iieither he nor any inquirer can ever 
arrive at the definition, he makes use of a term, which in that 
place and sense we must fairly confess ourselves totally at a loss 
to comprehend. 

It cannot be denied, however, that setting aside such abstract 
investigation, and whichever way the balance be struck, upon 
the advantages of paper currency, its adoption by the great 
mass of civilized nations has largely extended the basis which 
we are enabled to assume for our computations upon the actual 
distribution of circulating media. The facility with which metal¬ 
lic money is transported in its own form, for its intrinsic value, 
without recurrence to the source of issue, generally without regu¬ 
lations to'record its being periiiitted, and often under restrictions 
which compel a secret traffic, but above all the extreme facility 
and security of its conversion into bullion, render it impossible, 
to depend upon the apparent data to be found under such cir¬ 
cumstances, beyond very 'vague conjecture. But the ascertained 
amount of bank engagements, and the necessity of recurring 
to'their fulfilment in order ^'o obtain Uiat which may afford real 
value, where those engagenfents are acknowledged, marks at 
once a distinction between the curf^ft^ required for mere cir¬ 
culation and for its marketable value, which, in most cases, will 
furnish a tolerably near approximation to the results in question. 
If the exchanges of a country were wholly conducted in bank 
paper, we should have a detailed' account in the bank books, of 
the sum and proportions of the circulation. Where there mingles 
a portion of'metal, we are still liable to less error in our estimate 
of its quantities, according as its relative amount is small, and 
because we have more numerous facts to guide us.« In this 

I 
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manner Mr. Gallatin, in the first place, estimates the proportion 
between bank notes and silver, in a counti 7 where the paper is 
convertible at will, and notes of a very low tienomiiiation excluded, 
and which sustains a circulation of 70 millions of dollars. This 
he fixes at about 60 millions of the former and 10 millions 
of the latter. But we have here "again to regret some want of 
information as to tlie precise steps of his calculation. In Great 
Britain, assuming as he does, that 8 millions of silver in 
pounds sterling are found with 22 of gold and 28 of notes, the 
proportion of the inferior metal for small payments is nearly one 
seventh, as he states it^ and would be more correctly so, if we 
were to rate higher the amount of notes, which, we believe, would 
bring it nearer to the truth. But the case which he supposes 
seems to be fitted specially to the United States, where the 
circulation, amounting to about 70 millions of dollars^ in fact, 
consists only of the two materials mentioned. We must suppose, 
therefore, that it is upon this case that he founds his conclusion, 
and we are, consequently, somewhat at a loss to reconcile it with 
his subsequent statements; for, although he represents the actual 
proportion to be that of 62 millions and a half to 10, which is 
very nearly the same, the exclusion of the small notes, which is 
necessary in order to answer the case supposed, would, by his 
own demonstration, substitute coin for one fifth of the paper 
currency, and render the proportions about 50 to 22, at lower the 
amount of paper from six-sevenths to less than five-sevenths of 
the whole circulation of the country. • 

The data are more simple and more certain by which we may 
measure the advantage actually obtained from a convertible paper 
currency, in a country vi'here the qllairs of the banks ar& capable 
of inspection. It corresponds, of course, as is here cxplainsdr- 
with the difference between the sum of paper issued and that of 
specie reserved for its support; and he supposes this in the 
United States to be about two-thirds of the paper currency, of 
40 millions of dollars, yielding at 5 per-cent, an annual profit of 
two millions. We cannot, for reasons which we shall presently 
give, assent to the arguments which iiclinc him to raise this to 
near five millions by the addition of the deposits; but it is clear 
that it should be augmented by the saving at least«of wear upon 
the coins which are withdrawn. What this sum might be, it 
would require far more extensive and minute research than would 
be repaid by the object here in view to conjecture; and, indeed, 
we are not aware that there are any means in the United States 
by which it could be determined. Our author briefly jemarks in 
a note, that British writers have greatly overrated this source of 
loss, and suggests that at most it would not exceed 70,000/. on 
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40 millions, which is .170| that is one-tenth and three quarters, per 
cent., or 1 part in 571* It is in vain to argue from facts of this 
description in one country to those in another. They are so 
greatly affected by the proportions of the metals, by those of the 
denominations of coin, by th^ habits of circulation, and other 
such varieties, that they can be attained by careful experiment 
and experience alone. Perhaps the only really valuable part of 
Mr. Jacob’s w'ork is the account of the several experiments con¬ 
ducted at the Mint for this purpose ; and that is indeed exceed¬ 
ingly curious. It is there proved how much greater is the wear 
on the silver than on the gold, and on the small than on the larger 
coinage. Now if we take the silver alone, it appears that in 
Great Britain the shillings form the great bulk of that part of the 
currency, and comprehend nearly one half its value, and al¬ 
though, for reasons wliich we will not here detail, we think Mr. 
Jacob is justly liable to the above remark, in his estimate of such 
loss at 1 part in 200, still w'e conceive that, from the results of 
those experiments, the whole loss is probably not less than 1 in 
SOQ, and cannot fall short of about 1 in 400; that upon the 
shillings being perhaps about 1 in 250. But we believe that if 
we take the coinage of the United States for a considerable period, 
we shall not be far wrong in estimating the half dollars as the 
most abundant coin, and as constituting at least four-fifths in 
value of thd whole silver circulation. T aking, then, the wear of the 
half crowns from the same quarter, as the coins most nearly of the 
same description, it will^be found that the loss assignable to them 
is probably not far from 1 in 500 parts. Combining, therefore, 
these two considerations, and assuming that the half dollars in 
such proportions of the currency must be exposed to much more 
gesteral and frequent use, we cannot help thinking, that in taking 
Mr. Gallatin has underrated the saving which may be 
ascribed, under this head, to the 40 millions of paper replacing 
metal, in the United States. 

It is against the whole* profit, however, obtained by these dif¬ 
ferences, (whether amoiinring in the case supposed to 2,070,000/. 
or 2,100,000/. matters litre) that on the other side of the account 
are to be set the risks and inconveniencies which accompany a 
paper circulation. We shall not think it worth while here to 
share the combat against those undaunted disciples of their far 
greater predecessor and master, Uaw, who contend that paper 
promises have their own intrinsic value, and prescribe an, exhi¬ 
bition of bank notes as a specific in all monetary ills. The 
arguments and facts by which Mr. Gallatin shows how impossible 
it is that such a currency should maintain its value, except through 
a confidence in its convertibility, are, in our opinion, as unan- 
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swerable as ever must be truth and common sense. • Doubtless 
there are still some in both countries who. scorn to abate these 
doctrines by one jot or tittle, but we tfamiot think that they are 
such in numbers and in station as should give us much appre¬ 
hension of their carrying them ip|:o effect. Our concern is, there¬ 
fore, more with the other two descriptions of paper mentioned 
by the author, namely, either ** convertible at will, or redeemable 
at some future time(p. 20) or rather ** with paper originally 
convertible on demand in specie, and which may degenerate into 
a paper, the redemption of which is indefinitely postponed.” 
And it is to the danger here supposed that Great Britain has 
been and is, as well as the United States, practically exposed* 

When such a change of character has actually taken place, it 
is sufficient to refer, with Mr. Gallatin^ to the facts which mark 
the history of the paper issued by the United States Congress, 
from the year 1776 to 1780, and that of the Bank restrictions in 
Great Britain, to demonstrate that a paper currency, liable to 
fluctuations like those, and originating in causes that baffle all 
calculation, never can, by any skill whatever, be made a stable 
standard of value.’’ (p. 27). But the paper circulation of the 
United States, like ours, consists, in the common acceptation of 
the term, of strictly convertible bank notes. Before, however, 
we can proceed to any reasoning upon this state of things, a 
question here arises, whether that acceptation is'correct, and 
whether there shoidd not be included in the term currency, 
certain other representatives of money hnd of credit. Those here 
enumerated are private notes, bank drafts, bills of exchange, and 
bank deposits; and as it appears to us that this point is involved in 
some confusion from the different meanings attached (o the word 
currency, it will be well, in the first place, to consider for irTnnr- 
inent what is its true signification. 

** Currency,” if we revert to the original derivation of the word, 
must mean that which is “ current,” or which runs by common 
admission from one party to another. The first definition given 
by Dr. Johnson to the noun, as expq^ssing the abstract qualiQr or 
attribute, is the power of passinfr from hand to hand.” In 
applying the term to money, therefore, every thing which has this 
power must be strictly currency. In this vie^ it is quite clear 
that the established and acknowledged measure or value in any 
country, whether it be coihs, cowrie shells, or bars of iron, and 
in modern civilized societies the permanent 1eg|l tender, or that 
material the offer of which, in any ordinary contract, is adopted 
as a sufficient discharge of payment at a fixed denomination of 
v'alue, must fall at once within its limits. In like manner, also, 
must all substitutes in the form of representatives, of whatever 
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description,* actually identified with such measure by direct and 
optional convertibility. Even although they should not be con¬ 
vertible at will, but arc believed to be so at some future period, 
like the bank of England note^i under the restriction, or should 
they even, as during the America^ suspension, be only probably 
convertible, still they will be currency, at a value, the proportion 
of which to that of the material represented, will be regulated 
according as that probability is strong or slight, immediate or 
remote. Thus far then there can be no dispute, and as these, we 
believe, embrace all the received forms of currency, we should say 
tliat, in its ordinary sense, it may be defined to be that which 
passes as the common measure of exchangeable value, or as any 
of its representatives, directly convertible. 

Let us now step beypiid this boundary, and examine some 
of those instruments of exchange which are not quite so simple 
and undisputed. If a bank note be presented for the fulfilment 
of its promise, it must be paid at once in the measure of value 
which it represents, at its fixed denomination; and is therefore, 
as WG have already said, in nature immediately identified with 
such value. But we will now suppose that a bank, possessing 
branch establishments, should issue, instead of promissory notes, 
a draft payable to the bearer, upon one of those, for any given 
sum. It is passed in payment by the person who receives it, 
and circulates from hand to hand upon the credit of the bank. 
When it reaches its destination, it differs in an obvious point 
from a bank note, for it ne’ed not be paid in the original measure 
of value, but would obtain the notes of the bank itself. The 
bearer, to be sure, might object to anything but the legal ten¬ 
der, or he Knight immediately demand metal for the notes at the 
pzimit bank; but he might do cither, also, in case of payment 
by any other individual. In all other respects it performs pre-* 
cisely the functions of a bank note, and Mr. Gallatin admits that 
such a draft must equally constitute a portion of the currency, 
when we are considering the entire circulation. In this admis¬ 
sion is included also, of course, the like issue of an order upon a 
separate bank,—which can make no real alteration in the case,— 
and those too which are payable only after a fixed period, yet pass 
with equal readiness, as bank notes themselves have done, under 
the same conditions. If it be made payable to the order of the 
holder, but is still not less efficient in circulation, he must likewise 
include it, in the* same manner as post bills, which have been 
always reckonecT. Now let us suppose, with these admissions, 
that a private individual fills the place of a chartered bank. There 
is one solitary instance of such a case in the United States, where 
Mr. Girard established a bank at Philadelphia by his own single 
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means, and has ‘for u long time carried on all the business of a 
regular banking company. Mr. Gallatin here again acknow¬ 
ledges that he can see no difference between his notes and any 
others. There can therefore be no reason why any should attach 
to his drafts. We have then .here private bank notes and bank 
drafts admitted; and we have consequently, by the terms of the 
admission, a private individual issuing an order upon another 
party, payable to the order of the holder, at a specified time 
and we would ask wherein this really differs from a bill of ex¬ 
change drawn by any one. Mr. Gallatin seems to make a dis¬ 
tinction between private individuals and persons ** authorised to 
issue bank notes which make part of the currency.” But there 
can be none in fact. Mr. Girard has, w'e believe, no authority 
by charter or license; and it is obvious»that any individual might, 
if the law allowed him, issue promissory notes, the circulation of 
which must depend ou the credit which he could obtain for them, 
and which would be absolutely undistinguishable in their nature 
from any others. His drafts must stand on the same footing; 
and if they were drawn between two individuals who should 
cease, or never have attempted, to issue promissory notes, they 
could be only different so far as the difficulty of their obtaining 
confidence might be greater, since the means of the issuers would 
not be professedly confined to the supply of circulation. 

To object with Mr. Gallatin, that a note is a discharge of debt, 
while a bill leaves recourse to be had against all the indorsers 
and the drawer, is to found a distinction merely on a legal form. 
The law itself has been said in this country to ** consider a pro¬ 
missory note in the light of a bill drawn by a man upon himself, 
and accepted at the time of drawiug.”t H is intcn^led that the 
remedy should be had, in each case, ultimately against the i^jistrer, 
who is in one the banker, and in the other the drawer of the bill; 
and the claim' against the indorsers is evidently interposed upon 
the latter, simply'because a bill bcin^ liable to circulation beyond 
the sphere of the drawer’s credit, it would be an cmbarrassineut to 
trade to make the security of the holder rest upon the issuer ak>ne. 
We might as well say that a bank-iipte is not currency, because 
before payment a creditor may refuse to take it for legal money, 
as make this distinction after payment. That %vhich Mr. Galla¬ 
tin calls ** essential,” namely, that bills arc only promises to pay. 
in currency, and that the failure of all the parties concerned has 
no effect upon the currency itself, docs not seem^to us to be more 


* Vide M'Cullocli’s Dictionary, Art. Excliaiigc, p. 520, wlicic, however, this coti' 
dition is omitted, 
i* Blackstone; ii. 470. 
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sound. The failure of a bank does not affect ikie legal standard, 
but it affects the value of all property represented by its notes; 
and so likewise does the failure of the parties connected with a 
bill of exchange impair all those transactions into which it has 
entered. If the bills in any one such case were equally exten¬ 
sive with the circulation of a bank, the loss must be as great. 

Let us now turn to consider the practical employment of a bill, 
and we shall be led to the same conclusion. A man, in making 
a purchase, engages to pay a certain nominal sum in the legal 
measure of exchange. In this country, for instance, it is clear 
that if his promise or his order on another for 100/. were not 
sufficient, he must pay it in gold sovereigns, or in bank notes 
admitted to be directly convertible, which are therefore, in this 
transaction, entirely supplanted by his written order, and thereby 
released from their functions in effecting that exchange. The 
bill therefore must be so far currency, to all intents and purposes. 
If the drawer and the other parties were sufficiently known, it 
would continue to perform several other payments in the same 
way, and with the same effect. What we here suppose, actually 
takes place in Lancashire,**^ which is a curious case in illustration 
of this point, and where private bills have long been the medium 
of all exchanges, even in sums so low as 10/.; and is it not absurd 
to deny that they are part of the practical currency of that district? 

It appears to us then, that bills of exchange might not be 
rightly included in the ordinary, and perhaps more correct, mean¬ 
ing of the term currency; but that where they intervene, they 
must pro tanto answer all its uses; and that it is therefore a mere 
dispute of words to reject them, when we are considering the 
whojie circulation necessary for* “ the aggregate value of the 
ahntfal payments made in currency, which regulates the value of 
the currency wanted.” (p. 14.) 

There is one other species of paper upon which a question 
may here arise,—we mean exchequer bills. Mr. Gallatin assumes 
(p. 3o,) that there could be no increase of currency when our 
government advanced exchdiuer bills in 1793; because they are 
only a promise to pay in <5Grrency.” Now here we think he 
begs the question, and upon a fallacious distinction. We see no 
reason, beyond tfieir customary large sums, why exchequer bills, 
if they were simply bills of credit, issued by government upon 
itself, payable tg the holder upon notice from the issuer, should 
not pass as readily as any other paper, in moderate amount, and 
as government paper has often passed where its stability and cre¬ 
dit are unimpaired. They would then represent a determinate sum. 


* Vide Reports on Cash Fajiueuts, 1819, and on Scotch and Irish Notes, 
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which might be at all times exchanged against the same fixed 
amount in the common measure of value. But for currency, 
this sum must be determinate. The precious metals have been 
chosen for such use because their value is more fixed than any 
other, and no material or its representative can, except from para¬ 
mount necessity, be taken for this purpose, of which the value is 
subject to constant and uncertain variations. Now it must be 
recollected that an exchequer bill bears current interest to the 
holder, and here, therefore, is introduced a new element, subject 
to continual and various fluctuations,—namely, the rate of. profit 
upon the use of money; and it is this which, in our opinion, 
makes an exchequer bill merely an easily transferable and mar¬ 
ketable debt, and entirely unfits it for the purposes of currency. 

But while Mr. Gallatin rejects a bill of exchange in his con¬ 
struction of currency, he somewhat inconsistently, as it seems 
to us, contends for the admission of deposits; to which, in the 
sense and to the extent of his argument, we cannot assent. It 
appears, indeed, a solecism in terms to talk of a deposit in circu¬ 
lation, A deposit here means a certain value, placed in the safe 
keeping of a bank, and for the custody of which the bank is re¬ 
paid by employing it in some other direction, so long as it re¬ 
mains in its hands. Inasmuch, therefore, as the bank invests the 
amount, or a part of it, somewhere in profitable and active use, it 
contributes to the circulation; but it will then appear in the sum 
of paper issues, or of coin current, probably of the notes of the 
bank itself. On the other hand, the depositor may undoubtedly 
convert his credit, founded upon this value, into currency, by 
transferring it to others; that is, by passing his drafts or cheques, 
which is the only way in whic|i it can be made circulation in 
addition to the amount of issues of notes and of cohi; forjtj^ 
obvious that if these deposits are actually withdrawn, they are no 
longer deposits, and the issues necessary for their payment the 
bank must balance, by recalling those which have been made in 
investme\its for profit upon them as' we have explained above: 
and yet Mr. Gallatin rejects bills qf exchange payable in notes, 
which are almost exactly of the sand nature as those drafts. To 
include the whole of these deposits, even where drafts are not 
current upon their credit, as circulation, because they may be at 
any moment made so, seems to us to be pretty much the same as 
applying the term to bullion with an open mint, which may cer- • 
tainly be turned to coin at any time, yet which surely cannot be 
called circulation. Now we apprehend that tlasre must always 
be a certain amount not covered by any drafts drawn upon 
the banks, which they depend upon not having to pay, and 
upon die continuance of which in the banker’s hands depends a 
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great part of his profit in the account with the depositors. This 
suni» which remains at ali times as a mere credit on his books, 
without being represented by any corresponding engagements 
founded upon it by the depositor, is, we should say, of a totally 
different character from the rest. It performs none of the func¬ 
tions of currency,—it affords no returns, except tliose which are 
derived from its employment by the banker. But it may be ob¬ 
jected that this is also the case with all notes, or even coin, which 
are kept for the time in the owner’s hands, and which may be 
then inactive; and that these deposits, payable on demand, are 
upon precisely the same footing as if the depositor locked them 
up ill bis own keeping, instead of sending them to his banker. 
This would be true if they were actually in any form of currency, 
or could be passed from hand to hand without putting them into 
the shape of drafts, antf if they might be made available at any 
moment, without a corresponding restraint upon some other 
portion of the circulation. A man who has KX)/. of notes or coin 
in his box, may produce and pay it when he pleases, aud it will 
form its own separate portion of the currency; but the deposits 
which are not exposed to withdrawal by actual transactions, and 
which therefore the banker docs not provide himself with means 
to meet, although payable on demand to each individual, are not 
so to all, without a recall of that circulation which has been issued 
upon a confidence of their retention by the banker. But again 
it may be answered, that this is true also of promissory notes, 
and that, upon the same reasoning, they might be as well ex¬ 
cluded from the circulation. But here there is a manifest dis¬ 
tinction which must not be overlooked. Bank notes are actually 
in a current form, and may be themselves the subject of deposit, 
they Yepresent intrinsic valm, whereas tlie deposits repre¬ 
sent only credit. This may be illustrated by considering what 
would be the consequence if it were not true. It is quite clear 
that if all these deposits are as free and as effective as any other 
currency, it can matter l^tle whether the bank gives ‘simply a 
creclit entry upon its books, transferable at the order of the depo¬ 
sitor, or delivers to him a written acknowledgment of his credit, 
which he may deal with in the same manner. But if this were 
done, it would be in fact an issue of paper currency; and although 
the proportion of the deposits exposed to drafts are paid on de¬ 
mand in the bank notes, who. can doubt that such a further issue 
would not require, like the rest, t|ie support of an additional in¬ 
trinsic value? We shall, perhaps,explain these distinctions more 
clearly, if we take those instances upon which Mr. Gallatin seems 
chiefly to rely, namely, Hamburgh and Amsterdam. In Ham¬ 
burgh, a large portion of the exchanges is effected by the trans- 
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ferof credits upon deposits of standard bullion in the bank books; 
and he justly remarks that this treasure would not be left there if 
it did not answer all the purposes of currency. It is not in fact the 
bullion itself which can be called currency, but the entries which 
represent it, like any other acknowledgment of responsibility by 
the bank. Now the great difference between such deposits anil 
those in question is, thaf^the Hamburgh bank entries are not 
really creditSj as the value is actually there, and the whole amount 
might be withdrawn for circulation in the shape of coin or other¬ 
wise, without altering the sum of the medium of exchange. Un¬ 
doubtedly, however, the bank of Hamburgh might do that which 
was done at Amsterdam, by withdrawing for its own profit that 
quantity of the bullion deposits w'hich it has found to be always 
left in its keeping. We will not object,^ in answer, the failure of 
this latter upon the exposure in 1790, since it was probably 
rather the consequence of a distrust of its fraudulent management, 
and of its changedt more than of its actual circumstances. But 
supposing the credits current on its books had been transformed, 
for convenience sake, into portable- acknowledgments; in deliver¬ 
ing these for a deposit of bullion, it would place itself precisely in 
the same situation as any bank purchasing that article with its 
own notes; and in retaining only such a portion of the treasure 
as might be determined by experience to be necessary, it would 
differ in no essential point from a bank of issue with a reserve of 
specie. But now, supposing it to stand thus at any given time, 
let it be conceived to accept further deposits of the same descrip¬ 
tion, and to provide for the portion which it may be required to 
pay, not by any further reserve of bullion or of specie, but by its 
own credits or acknowledgments; it is clear that this must be 
done, either by an extension of their amount, or by a tramil'r- 
from some other quarter. In the first case the extended sum 
would clearly not be properly supported, and therefore could not 
be maintained; in the second, it could form no addition to the 
currency. Now to compare this with the banks of which we have 
to speak, we shall find that the amount of specie, or real value, 
reserved, is only what is required foi^thc actual paper issues; and 
that the credits upon deposit, payable in that paper, are like any 
other transferable debt, and can only be considesed as an addition 
to the circulation, so far as they are separately represented by the 
drafts of the depositor. 

For these reasons, we arc inclined to think that Mr. Gallatin is 
mistaken in adding the whole of the deposits to the currency, and 
that we ought to reckon only the part above described. The 
amount excepted would be, we apprehend, somewhat increased, 
if the banks of the United Stales required, as we believe those in 
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London do, that a certain proportion should be left upon each 
account, in credit; for it must of course be a restriction upon 
that part of the deposits Vvhich might otherwise be withdrawn, or 
it would mean nothing. This is, however, probably not the casi^ 
with those establishments; and, according to our view, we might 
therefore assume the amount aboVe defined, together with the 
bills of exchange, as supplying the place of currency in addition 
to the bank notes and coin. There is reason to suppose that it 
bears some fixed proportion to these latter issues, and the bills 
have been supposed, by well informed authority, to be of ten 
times the value of the ordinary currency.^ If this be true, it is 
not of so much importance to estimate their actual amount, as 
their fluctuations, which are the chief objects of consideration, will 
be indicated by those of^ the better ascertained parts of the circu* 
lation. If they be not, we are indeed without any such guide; but 
all attempt in that case to estimate their extent, and to define the 
limits of their variations, must be so hopelessly vague, that we 
should be disposed, after all, rather to follow the usual method, 
and to content ourselves with the examination of the more imme¬ 
diate and more accessible forms of currency—coins and promis¬ 
sory notes. 

It is not less certain, however, (notwithstanding these differences 
in our view of such points,) that in a countiy circumstanced as 
the United States, or even as Great Britain, the currency mainly 
rests on credit, and that consequently a want of credit is frequently 
mistaken for a want of money. Mr. Gallatin illustrates this posi¬ 
tion by the fact, that from 1821 to 1830, the exchange was ge¬ 
nerally at two and three fifths per cent, in favour of England 
above the. true par, (which he here fixes at 4.73 for the pound 
■■sterling) and never below the point at which gold is there under¬ 
rated ; and yet that no scarcity of specie was to be observed. We, 
on the contrary, have seen our exchanges at a point which must 
encourage continual imputations of specie, while die cry of a 
want of money was universal. But the passage in which he 
points, out the inference from these premises, is one which we 
think so clear, and in whic^ we so entirely agree, that we must 
give it to the reader. 

I* • / 

** The causes of the fluctuations of exchange between distant places 
in an extensive country, or between diflFerent countries, are of the same 
nature, and may .occasion a similar transportation of the precious metals 
from one place tp another. We will hereafter examine how that jfrom 


* Vide Mr. Itoyd’s evidence ia Reports on- Cadi Faymeati, 1819, Ijords smd 
ComiDona. 
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pare of the United States to another has been affected by.the Bank 
of the United States. But there is this difference between a commercial 
distress and a presumed scarcity of currency due to internal causes, 
whilst the foreign exchanges remain favourable, and a similar distress 
arising from large foreign debts, and accompanied by an unfavourable 
rate of exchange, that, in the last case, there is an exportation of the 
coins of the country which cannot take place in the first.' If the same 
effects, in other respects, arc nevertheless the same in both cases 3 if in 
both, the same, and sometimes general distress equally prevails 3 if the 
same difficulty occurs in the payment of debts; if the same complaint is 
made of want of money, whether specie is exported or not, it is obvious 
that there must be another cause, besides an iictual scarcity of currency, 
for the real distress which is felt 3 and that what is called ‘ W'ant of 
money,’ is not ^ want of currency.’ It will be found that this cause is 
universally overtrading, and that the want of mone;^ as it is called, is the 
want of exchangeable or saleable property or chmmodities, and the want 
of credit. The man who says that he wants money, could at all times 
obtain it, if he had either credit or saleable commodities. 

" Overtrading consists in undertakings or speculations of every pos¬ 
sible description, which fail altogether, or of which the returns arc slower 
than, under sanguine expectations, had been calculated, or the proceeds of 
which, (too many, tempted by temporary high prices of profits, having em¬ 
barked in the same branch of business,) greatly exceed the demand and 
glut the market. A great loss may be experienced by those who have entered 
into any such undertakings with their own resources. But when resting 
principally on credit, and pursued at the same time by a great portion of 
the dealers or men of enterprise, a general impossibility of fulfilling pre¬ 
vious engagements takes place, which affects even those who are ulti¬ 
mately solvent. When that mutual confidence, which is the sole foun¬ 
dation of credit, is once shaken, the capitals that arc usually loaned can 
no longer be obtained, the usual amount of bills of cxchange^^ discounted 
notes, or other commercial papers founded on credit, is lessened, and 
specie or currency itself becomes comparatively scarce, partly because. ' 
some is hoarded, principally because a portion of its substitutes is with¬ 
drawn from circulatimi. Yet specie, under those circumstances, acts 
but a subordinate part, its scarcity being the effect, and not the cause of 
the evil, and the remedy to this consisting in restoring credit and confi¬ 
dence, which will always procure a sufficient amount of currency, gtid 
not in an attempt to increase the quantity of currency, which cafi pro¬ 
duce no substantial benefit until confidence is restored. When it con¬ 
sists of paper founded on credit, any increase is inefficient for remedying 
the evil, unless it be issued by an institution, the credit of which has, in 
the general wreck, remained unaffected and unimpaired.”—pp. 34, 35. 

To such occasions as these 4t cannot be denied that any im¬ 
prudent management of banking institutions must inevitably and 
seriously contribute, and it is then that the inherent dangers of a 
pa^er or credit currency take effect in proportion to its extent. 
It is of no great use to speculate, as our author admits, upon the 

i 
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comparahvc merits of a pure metallic system in countries where 
it M'ould be so impossible to revert to it as in England and the 
United States; but we are sorry that he is precluded by a sjjecial 
inapplicability,—forming a curious instance of the inconvenience 
of their written constitution,—from discussing another of its forms, 
namely, Mr. Ricardo’s plan for bullion payments. The difficulty 
is that it excludes coins, which are, by that instrument alone, a 
legal tender; he therefore omits it without further notice than to 
inform us that it obtains from him the approbation which it has 
received from every oue who really and rightly understands its 
operation. 

Since, however, it is to practicable modifications of the esta¬ 
blished system that Mr. Gallatin directs his attention as the ob¬ 
jects of his inquiry, il;. becomes of first importance to ascertain 
the characteristics and composition of that system, and the extent 
to which it may be susceptible of improvements; and it is in this 
branch of the work that his minute and extensive knowledge pre¬ 
sents us with materials richer and more perfect than, we will ven¬ 
ture to say, were ever before furnished upon this part of the eco¬ 
nomy of a nation. 

The banks of the United States are all incorporated compa¬ 
nies, with the single exception of that which belongs to Mr. 
Girard at Philadelphia. But the general synopsis given in the 
work before us, of their nature and constitution, is so compre¬ 
hensive and yet so clear, that we must lay before our readers one 
more extract from its contents. 

** The business of all these banks consists in receiving money on de¬ 
posit, in issuing bank notes, and in discounting notes of hand or bills of 
exchange.' A portion of the capital'is sometimes vested iu public stocks : 
*n5ut this is nut obligatory; and in this they differ essentially from the 
Bank of England. The capital of this institution, being loaned to 
government, and not depending on the solidity of the paper discounted, 
affords a stable guarantee to the holders of notes and to the depositors. 
The bank can loan to individuals, or advance to government (beyond its 
capital as above mentioned) nothing but the difference between the ag¬ 
gregate of its notes iu circulation, and of the credits in account current 
on its books, and the amount of specie in its vaults. But the American 
banks lend to individuals, not only that difference, but also the whole 
amount of their capital, with the exceptiou only of such portion as they 
may find it convenient, but are not obliged, to vest in public stocks. It 
follows that the security of the holders of notes, and of the depositors 
generally, rests ,exclusively on the solidity of the paper they have dis¬ 
counted. It might seem, on the other hand, that as the Bank of Eng¬ 
land cannot apply its original capital to any immediate use, whilst the 
American banks may, by curtailing their discounts, call in ibeir capital 
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on any emergency^ they might without risk put in circulation a greater 
proportionate amount of notes. But such curtailment can never be made 
to any considerable extent^ without causing mi^ch distress; and, in point 
of fact, a large portion of their loans consists of what the merchants con¬ 
sider as permanent accommodation, and, in the country, often rests on 
real security. This departure from what has been generally deemed the 
true banking principle, roust, it is believed, be ascribed to the original 
disposition of the capital. 

Whenever, therefore, an American bank is in full operation, its 
debts generally consist, 1st, to the stockholders of the capital; 2d, to 
the community, of the notes in circulation and of the credits in account 
current, commonly called deposits: and its credits, 1st, of discounted 
notes or bills of exchange and occasionally of public stocks; 2d, of the 
specie in its vaults and 6f the notes of, and balances due by, other banks; 
3d, of its real estate, either used for banking purposes or taken in pay¬ 
ment of debts. Some other incidental items dmay sometimes be intro¬ 
duced ; a part of the capital is occasionally invested in road, canal, and 
bridge stocks, and the debts, secured on judgments, or bonds and mort¬ 
gages, are generally distinguished in the official returns of the banks. In 
order to give a clear view of the subject, we annex an abstract of the 
situation of the thirty-one chartered banks of Pennsylvania, in Novem¬ 
ber, 1829. 

Dollars. 


Capital. 

Notes in circulation . 7,270,000 } 
Deposits .... 8,758,000 ^ 
Surplus funds. 


12,032,000 

16,028,000 

1,142,000 


29,202,000 


Bills discoitnted. 

Public stocks .^ . 

Road, canal, and bridge stocks . 
Debts secured on mortgages, &c. 

Real estate. 

Notes of other banks 1 
And due by other banks J 
Specie ........ 



17,526,000 

• 

4,620,000 

1,310,000 

3,338,000 

2,408,000 

29,202,000 


“It will be easily perceived, 1st, that what is called the surplus, and 
sometimes the reserved or contingent fund, is nothing more than that 
which balances the account, or the difference between the debits and 
credits of the banks; and that in order to be enabled to repay, at the 
expiration of the charter, to the stockholders, the fulk amount of their 
stock, that fund or difference ought, in every Sound bank, to be sufficient 
to cover all the bad debts and all the losses which may be incurred on 
the sale of the various stocks held by it^ and of its real estate : 2dly, that 
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the deposits may at any time be converted into bank notes, and that 
both ought, in correct language, to be included under the denomination 
of circulation 3 * Sdly, that the notes of other banks on band form no part 
of the circulation, and ought, when considering the banking system us a 
whole, to be deducted from the amount of the notes in circulation 3 and 
that, for the same reason, inasmuch as the balances due to other banks 

the several banks are included in the deposits, the balances doe by 
such other banks ought also to be deducted from that item, which would 
reduce tlie aggregate of those two items in the preceding statement, 
from 16,028,000 to 12,690,000 dollars: 4tbly, that the capital is the 
only item in the account apparently invariable, though it may occasion¬ 
ally be increased by legislative permission, and lessened by purchases 
of their own stock by the banks 3 and that all the other items are 
variable, and do vary according to the operations of the banks : 5thly, 
that supposing the second and third items of credits to remain the same, 
the circulation, or aggregate of deposits and notes in circulation, cannot 
be either increased or decreased without a corresponding decrease or in¬ 
crease, either of the bills discounted or of the specie, or of both: Gthly, 
that by limiting by law the amount of the debts due to the banks, as in¬ 
cluded in the two first items of the credits, to a sum bearing a certain 
ratio to the capital, and by likewise limiting, in a similar manner, the 
gi’oss amount of the notes in circulation, both which limitations are 
always under the control of the banks, excessive issues may be pre¬ 
vented : 7 thly, that if the situation of the banks of I'ennsylvania in the 
aggi’BgAte be taken as a proper basis for those limitations, the whole 
amount of d^bts due to a bank ought not to exceed twice, nor the gross 
amount of its notes in circulation, two-thirds of the amount of its capital. 
But it must not be forgotten, that although these limitations would be 
useful in checking the amount of loans and issues, the ultimate sol¬ 
vency of a bank always depends on the solidity of the paper it discounts.” 
—pp. 40—42. 

We h^ye already once alluded to the first paper issued by au- 
-thority of the independent government of North America during 
the war of the revolution. Towards the close of that contest, its 
value had sunk to almost nothing, and the difficulties which Con¬ 
gress had to encounter, for some time after, were such as might 
be expected from its condition at that period. In 1791 > a bank of 
tho United States was chartered for twenty years, when there were 
but few others, or state banks, in existence. For reasons, cu¬ 
riously explained by Mr. M'Duffie, in the report mentioned at 
th^ commencement of this article, as having caused it to be dis¬ 
cussed ** as a party question,” the renewal of this charter was re¬ 
fused in 1811. in spite of Mr. Gallatin, who was then the finance 
minister; and Jt was in 1814, twp years after the declaration of 
war against Great Britain, that all the banks ** south ^nd west of 
New England suspended their specie payments.” 


* Our reasons for doubting this we liare already given. 
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This singular event occurred without any legislative restriction 
or protection, and yet the subsequent depreciation seems to have 
been the effect, in a great degree, of .the increase in amount, 
rather than of a distrust of the soundness of the currency. Its 
immediate causes are of course involved in some uncertainty, but 
Mr. Gallatin assigns five, which seem to be more than sufficient 
to account for the results, first, there are those two which were 
advanced in 1813 by themselves, namely—the blockade against 
exports, after great importation, in the eastern states, and the 
trade in government bills from Canada; which appear to be 
proved. He adds—3. The contribution of above seven-eighths 
of the loans from the middle states, where the war was most po¬ 
pular. 4. The repayment of above seven millions of foreign 
capital in bank stock, at the dissolution of the last United States 
Bank; and,- 5. The disproportionate increase of issues from the 
banks which filled its vacancy, whereby the total was raised by 
no less than one-fourth, while they were immediately followed by 
the panic of invasion. • 

The consequences are undoubted and instructive. Mr. Gal¬ 
latin gives his settled opinion, that if there had been the super¬ 
intendance of a central bank, occupying its proper space, as pre¬ 
viously, the crisis..might have been avoided. But there was now 
a free and unbridled competition. It began with the excess just 
noticed. When responsibility was removed, this was,of course not 
likely to be corrected; the issues of paper money were again in¬ 
creased by one third, and it fell to varh>us rates of depreciation, 
according to its origin. Such a state of things offered no great 
inducements to the issuers to subject it again to the test of specie 
payment; accordingly few such proposals were made, and no 
consent obtained, until at length, after four years <of ruinous 
derangement, it was found indispensable to make the effort by 
legislative interference, and in 1816 the existing Bank of the 
United States was chartered for twenty years. The precise steps 
by which the recovery was effected, as well as the account of the 
increase and failure of the state banks, particularly in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, where the law for their incorporation, {>assed by two-tfiirds 
of the legislature ** pledged to dieir constituents,” was now 
pronounced, by a report of the senate, to have inflicted an evil 
of a more disastrous nature than had ever been experienced by 
its citizens,” (p. 50,) are details for which we must refer our readers 
to the work itself. Suflice it to say, that by able management, 
in the midst of such diflicultie's, and at a considerable loss to the 
communitjr and to government, this institution succeeded in gra¬ 
dually restoring the natural amount and value of the circulation, 
which it has since maintained with steadiness and uniformity. 
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Now let us just survey the summary of facts before us, supplied 
principally by authentic returns, and, where they fail, by compu¬ 
tations founded upon analogy and a comparison of secondary 
evidence. We will first take the banking capital of the nation. 

In 1791) there was invested in private banks about 
2,000,000 dollars, and in that of the United States, 
then just established, 10,000,000 more, making, in all 12,000,000 
On January 1, 1811, or when this latter institu¬ 
tion had reached its term, the private capital had in¬ 
creased to above 42,000,000, in 88 state banks, and 

the whole to ..52,000,000 

But tile United States Bank was now dissolved, and 
in January, 1815, the state banks were 208, with a 

capital of. 82,000,000 

Cash payments had already been suspended in the 
end of 1814, and before January, 18lG, or within 15 
months, the numbers were raised in the first case to 

246, and in the second to. 89,800,000 

Towards the close of 1817, the second Bank of 
the United States was chartered for 20 years, with 
35,000,000 dollars, and in January, 1820, the whole 
capital was,with 307 state banks • . . • . 137,000,000 

But the circulation w'as now in course of gradual 
restoration, a^d in the end of lS29)*when this had 
been accomplished, the number of state banks was 
329, and the whole sum of capital ...... 145,200,000 

Now bearing in mind the circumstances above noticed at these 
several periods, let us make a like comparison of the differences of 
issue and of specie. 

On the ist of January, 1811, "which 
is the earliest point at which these are 
furnished, wc find the sums of each Notes. Specie. 

to be . ..* . . 28,100,000 15,400,000 

those portions belonging to the r. 

United States Bank, being respectively 
5,4db,000, and 6,800,000. 

At the same period, in 1815, the cir¬ 
culation had risen to. 45,500,000' 

the specie onlyt to ... 17,000,000 

on January 1, 1^16, the former had 

increased to.. . 68,000,000 

(or by one half in one year!) " 
the latter only to ..... 

(or not quite by due-eighth.) < 


19,000,000 
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January 1820, the notes were re¬ 
duced to. 44,8(X),000 

(or their account in 1815;) » « 

the specie had zncreasei^ to » . . . 19,820,000 

the United States Bank owning of 
these sums, 4,200,000, and 3,150,000. 

And in November, 1829< while those 
of the Central Bank had become 
13,000,000, and 7,100,000, the totals '• 

had increased to.. 61,300,000 

and... 22,100,000 

or the paper was near ohe-iiiiith less, and the metal near one- 
eighth more, than it was in the year 1816. 

By some small ad justments, Mr. Gallatin raises this gross amount 
of notes to sixty-two millions and a half, and adds ten millions for 
the silver coins, by the analogy of England. In this we do not 
think that he is quite supported ; for assuming his data in num¬ 
bers to be correct, it seems scarcely possible to reason from a 
case where the silver is a mere subsidiary and token currency, and 
circulates in concurrence with a quantity of gold, to one where 
it is the only metal and freely coined; especially as he himself 
supposes that it is in England current in excess, (p. 64.) How¬ 
ever the larger proportion which it would at any rate necessarily 
bear to the gold in circulation,•than to a paper currency founded 
on the same value, may be counterbalanced by the larger propor¬ 
tion required where it is the legal standard, and we shall there¬ 
fore, perhaps, be not far in error, if w'e admit it to be one-seventh 
of the whole; while we shall neglect the Hfty-hve millions and a 
half of deposits, from which we conceive that, judging by what is 
known of the Bank of Amsterdam,* we must deduct at least one- 
third, even if we were to reckon them, for reasons which W'e have 
already explained. 

It is needless to occupy space by commenting on the pregnant 
lesson presented by the summary above recorded. It speaks in 
unequivocal and striking language upon tlie price and perils of a 
paper currency, which seems to us not less intelligible in England 
than in the United States; and more than sufficient to warrant 
the counsel whicli is offered by the high authority before us, that 
the proportion of that material in the latter country should be 
reduced. To this end, the first measure which he recommends is 
moderate, and less than we ourselves have already effected. The 
small notes descend everywhere to live, and in, many»states so low 
as to three and two dollars, or even to a single dollar; and these, 
which he justly terms a public nuisance,” he would, with all 
below hve dollars, or about 2^., prohibit; and thereby substitute 
VOL. X. NO. XIX. R 
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iiiet.'il for that which he computes at a deduction of one-fifth from 
the paper circulation. 

' The other measure.is of a different character, but equally ob¬ 
vious, and more easily accomplished; namely, the protection of 
gold in circulation. The laws of the United States, in 1790, 
fixed the Mint proportions of gold and silver at fifteeen to one, 
which must have been, even then, somewhat below the true ratio, 
if that fixed by the French Mint, in 1785, can be taken as any 
index to the correct numbers. But the relative values have, since 
that time, greatly altered. They are here supposed, by reasoning 
founded principally upon the steadiness of the market price of 
gold and of the agio upon the coins in France, with a free coinage 
and tender of both metals, to be at present about 15.7 to one. 
We shall have presently to show why we think that even this must 
underrate the gold; •but it is evident that were its true value 
only what is thus expressed, none could remain where it is rated 
at no more than fifteen to one, unless indeed at a course of ex¬ 
change unusually favourable, or under the regulations of a limited 
coinage and tender which should ifeutralize the intrinsic propor¬ 
tions. The difficulty might be met in two ways. They might, in 
the first place, according to this last exception, adopt the course 
which has been taken in Fngland, by keeping the coinage of that 
metal which is not the standard in the hands of government, and by 
restricting the measure of its legal tender, so as to render it a mere 
token currency of convenience. In this case it will be in fact made 
independent of the ma\;ket rates, and it is not a little curious and 
amusing to look back at the very positive conclusions and pre¬ 
dictions of certain sagacious prophets in the year 1819, upon 
the effects of such nn attempt in England, who have immortalized 
their frequent asseverations,* that the underrated metal could 
never even thus remain current at the Mint proportions. The 
result has been, that the said metal, gold, has been ever since in 
full abundance, and that in consequence of the uncertainty, as 
Mr. Gallatin remarks, of the market for the overrated silver, the 
latter has, in the trade with France, where both are free, been 
fireferred for exportation, and the former for importation to this 
country. Nothing could, in fact, have been more successful than 
this attempt, Jii our experience. But the case of the United 
States is not precisely parallel. It would be there necessary to 
make gold a limited legal tender, (.which we believe it never has 
been to any amount whatever); for we apprehend that if the coin 
tlius overrated were not so supported, it would command no more 
than its intrinsic value, and that of the assurance given by the 
stamp; and it would therefore be exchanged in currency at a 
corresponding discount, which, since there could be little or no 
necessary demand for it as coin, could not be counteracted by 

k 
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any limitation of snipply. But wliere silver is the legal ten¬ 
der, it would seem absurd, and almost nugatory, to restrict the 
more precious metal to sums which would be more conveniently 
and more frequently paid in the smaller coins; and to extend its 
legal use upon such terms to larger, would be virtually a fraudu¬ 
lent alteration of the standard of value, wliilc it must at the same 
tittle transfer to silver the effects which it is the object to avert 
from gold. Mr. Gallatin supposes that the silver currency of 
Kngland is actually in excess, and that retail traders have com¬ 
pensated themselves by an addition to their prices. We see no 
good ground for this opinion. Retail prices have, like others, in 
our ordinary markets, fallen much since the new regulations were 
enacted; and we think it probable that if the excess had gone far 
enough to produce such an effect, it would have at length shown 
itself ill something of the more direct form of depreciation. On 
the other hand we believe there has been little, if any, illegal 
coinage; and though it no doubt requires some care duly to ad¬ 
just the necessary quantities, the presumption is rather that the 
Mint has succeeded in keeping them within those limits at which 
tlieir disproportions arc not practically sensible. 

The course here described Mr. Gallatin omits to notice, pro¬ 
bably in consequence of the objections which we have explained. 
But, ill the second place, the disappearance of the gold coin from 
the United States might be remedied, by raising the Mint valua¬ 
tion, and it is this which he recommends for enactment, with the 
suggestion at the same time of a double standard. The question 
then arises at what point this valuation should be fixed? The 
rate of gold to silver coins is always something more in /avour of 
the latter than that of mere bullioir, since its coinage is more ex¬ 
pensive ill proportion to its value. In France this difference is 
perhaps correctly assumed to be about l-ths per cent. (Note A.) 
In England, the coins themselves, as we have seen, cannot be 
compared. We must therefore look to the market price of 
standard bullion, as indicated in those of gold, which are the es¬ 
tablished measure of value. If these be taken to averagb 
Si. 17s. 7ld. and 4s. lid. respectively, the proportion is near 
15.78 to 1, and we should be inclined to think the price assumed 
for silver makes this rather above than below the true average 
market rate. With the allowance therefore of -|.tlis per cent, be¬ 
fore explained, we conceive tliat the ratio of the coins may be 
safely taken at 15.08 to 1 by thfe computation; ^nd if that ac¬ 
tually found in France is about 15.0, their real proportions will 
not probably be far from these points elsewhere. Now it is evi¬ 
dent that if the Mint fixed its prices for standard gold and silver 
exactly at the rate here sought, tlic inducements to withdraw 
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either from circulation would be exactly equal, whenever the 
course of exchange rendered the exportation of the metals profit* 
able, so far as the United States regulations are concerned, and 
it would vary according to the advantages they might each offer 
for payment in foreign countries. But silver being, in the case 
before us, the single standard, it is of importance that it should 
be less exposed to variations of value by the consequences of 
such operations; and since the cost of transport in both cases 
may be taken at about 1 per cent., it is clear that by leaving an 
inducement in the rating of gold, not exceeding the same amount, 
there is found a point at which it would always bear a premium 
upon exportation to that extent, as compared with silver, and yet 
would not disappear untii the exchange had sunk below the 
intrinsic par. It is beUveen these points, therefore, and near the 
latter, that it is proposed to fix the future rate; but in taking 
those which he has suggested, it appears to us that the author 
has fallen into an error which would in a great measure defeat 
bis ol^ect. It will be observed that the rates determined from 
the IVfint prices of France, and the market prices of Bngland, of 
15.7 and 15.78 to I for bullion, as well as those deduced for the 
corresponding coin, of 15.6 and 15.68, denote the proportions 
between the metals of standard Jineness only. But the Mint 
prices of France and England, of 15.5 and 15.2 to 1 nearly, 
quoted by 'Mr. Gallatin as the basis of these computations, are 
those of the pure metal contained in the coins by legal regulation. 
That of 15 to I in the United States, for which the new rate is 
to be substituted, has the same meaning; and it is obvious that 
among the various standards of different nations, it is this pro* 
portion alone that can afford an accurate comparison for ex¬ 
changes ^f value. Now in consequence of the greater mixture 
of alloy generally in the gold than in the .silver, the proportions 
of the pure metals are not identical with those of the Mint 
standards; and we believe it will be found that, assuming the 
latter as they are here stated, the former will be in England not 
less than about 15.93, and in France about 15.81* to 1, and with 
the allowance of -|-ths per cent., the coins would then stand ac¬ 
cording to their contents in pure metal, as about 15.84 and 
1.J.71 to 1. Now' if we are correct in this, it is clear that the 
numbers proposed by Mr. Gallatin, namely, 15.6 or 15.62 to 1, 
would still leave the gold underrated even at the highest point, 
by about |ths per cent. In order therefore to effect his object 

Wc do not quite understand wlictlior, wlicn Mr. Gallatin states the French Mint 
nilowance for a kilogruinnie of standard gold or silver, he speaks of the French stand- 
aixl, or uses the term in its ordinary sense. We apprehend from his numbers that he 
must mean the former. But if wu tveru to take orir standard, this rate would become 
16.836 t<t 1. 
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of protecting the gold currency, he must raise Us valuation to a 
point at least above the lowest ot these rajtcs, and we should con¬ 
ceive that he must take that of about 15.73 or 15.74 to 1, before 
he would probably obtain one which should offer no induce¬ 
ments, under ordinary circumstances, to transport the gold coinage 
to a better market for its intrinsic value. If a seignorage were 
properly taken upon both the metals, their position would re¬ 
main the same; but if his other proposal of a double standard 
were adopted, (the objections to which we agree in thinking have 
been much exaggerated, and are here reduced to their true value,) 
the case would be essentially altered, and would be inconsistent 
with his other recommendations, since either metal might be 
equally withdrawn, without a derangement of the currency; and 
the adjustment of the real value by an ^io, which must then 
take place, would frustrate the artificial distinctions of the Mint. 

We apprehend that there can be scarcely a difference of opi¬ 
nion upon the propriety of the above reform of the coinage; 
and that it can hardly require the additional plea of claims in 
favour of a native production, advanced upon the discovery of a 
bed of gold, extending from the central parts of Virginia, in a 
south-west drectioii, to the State of Alabama,” which jiroduced 
in 18.30 near 500,000 dollars, and is here asserted to be one of the 
richest known.* But even supposing that these twp measures 
were taken which we have already examined, to improve the ma¬ 
terials of the currency, there still remain.s an important question, 
whether more might not be done, by regulation, to^ainend that 
part of it which would still consist of paper? With us, the 
question stands actually in this position. We have provided for 
the difficulties hitherto discussed, 4nd it has been interesting to 
observe the steps recommended by an able authority, towards the 
same objects, in another community. But we now tread upon 
different ground. There is no part of the subject in which the 
legislature of this country has been so remiss as in the controul 
of the private banks. With all due allowance for aii exaggeration 
of calumny and obloquy, which was heaped upon the honourable, 
as well as others, of that body, in 1826, there was enough at 
least then exposed to show the very slender securities which we 
held for their proceedings; and if there is one pomt which, more 
than others, should occupy the anxious attention of those who 
have to deal with the question in England at this moment, it is a 
proper revision and regulation of this part of the system. T.liere 
is no part of the world whence so much information may be 

* Mr. Jacob terms this “ a Is'iiid of iiiauiH.’’— Hist, liujtdry, vul. ii. p. 266. 11,ul see 
the chapter upon this subject in Mr. Ouseley's work upon tlic United Stales, lAlely 
published. 
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drawn in illustration of it^ as the United States. * Their federal 
organization gives the advantage of examples and expcrimenls in 
almosrt every variety of contrivance. VVc shall enumerate the 
most remarkable, which are here recited. l.In Massachusetts 
and Louisiana the Joans and stocks of every description held by a 
bank arc forbidden to amount to above twice its capital, which 
appears to us, as to Mr. Gallatin, more than a sufficient latitude 
for a well-conductcd bank, tie advises the extension of this 
provision, and suggests that it should be coupled with a like 
restriction upon the issue of notes, to |ds of the capital. We must 
own that wc are generally averse to positive, fixed, artificial re¬ 
gulations of this kind, in such matters, if they arc determined 
upon average circumstances, they may prove very ill adapted 
and inconvenient in emergencies; if they are placed beyond the 
reach of these, they are a dead letter. The curious fact whicli 
he exhibits of the great proportional excess of notes and deposits 
in the country banks over those of the cities, as 7 to 4, and 3 to 2, 
in separate instances, tends to show the difficulties arising from dif¬ 
ference of necessities. Wc would on all occasions rather attain 
the same ends by checks, if possible, more indirect and less in¬ 
flexible. We cannot but attach great weight to advice founded 
on the observation and abilities of the authority now before us; 
but the state of things which he describes in a country like Ame¬ 
rica is evidently not one which can furnish us with quite a parallel 
conclusion; and at any rate we must acquire much more extensive 
and precise knowledge of the mysteries of our system to place 
ourselves upon the same footing for a decision, whether the appli¬ 
cation of,such rules would he here even equally expedient. 2. In 
New York are provisions for iho fjoitd Jidc payment upon stock 
subscribed; and 3. As well as in Maryland, and some other 
states, one also for the forfeiture of the charter in case of failure 
to pay on demand in specie, which can apply only to incorporated 
banks. 4. In the same quarter has heen lately established a safety 
fund of 4 per cent, on all bank capital, to provide for payment in 
dase of partial stoppage. Thu objections to this scheme in such 
a form are well pointed out, and are unanswerable. But might 
it not be applied with some advantage, if levied upon the issues 
or deposits, that is, upon the source of prolit? 5. A regulation 
exists in the United States’ Bank Charter, and has been enacted in 
Louisiana, for the payment of interest at the rate of 12 per cent., and 
in Massachqsetts at that of 24, upon all notes or deposits not 
paid on demand in specie. We arc .somewhat surprised to see 
that Mr. Gallatin commends this rule as a “ most efficient secu¬ 
rity.” It appears to us to apply only to the larc occurrence of a 
suspension like that of the United States in 1814. In cases of 
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consequent bankruptcy,—where tlie parties arc insolvent, it must 
be clearly frustrated; and where they are not, it miisl fretpicntly be 
a harsh aggravation of misfortunes wliich w'cre free from blame. 
At the same time we must conclude that it has been found to be in 


some degree a check. But ^vc have reserved for the fith and last, 
that regulation without which we conceive that all the preceding 
arc futile and imperfect. In all New England, in Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Georgia, &c., and in the United States’ Bank, annual 
Matements are required and published of the operations and situa" 
tion of the banks. Without p/fi/iceVy, all such devices as the above 
must fail in effecting their true purpose. They may be made cor¬ 
rective, but they can never become preventive measures. For not 
only docs the absence of publicity affect the present action of all 
such provisions, it leaves us without the ‘means which should 
qualify us to judge of them or of their prospective adoption. In 
this country it has been thought necessary hitherto to veil the sub¬ 
ject and all its details in positive and impenetrable darkness; and 
witness the result—that in the most critical emergencies, such as 
ISiy and 1826, we are compelled to resort to wandering calcu¬ 
lations,—to few and scattered facts, to “ practical” opinions, or to 
documents, no better than an account of notes stamped, or of 
licenses for issue.* We would conjure, therefore, those who arc 
employed in revising our banking system, to give at least •their best 
attention to this important point, and to provide us in future with 
some more steady light for the path which we may have to travel. 
It is really preposterous that institutions, of which the very life- 


breath is the confidence not only of those who have personal 
facilities for estimating their claims^lo it, as in other branches of 
commerce, but of the community at large, should expect to re¬ 
ceive it, without furnishing one clement of their pretensions to 
the public. In America, such publicity has led to any thing but 
inconvenience, and has afforded the means of giving to the world 


a work like that now before us, which in Great Britain would be 


absolutely impossible; and although perliaps the obstacles to the, 
change might be somewhat greater, there is nothing that we can 
see which gives us here any reason to distrust or doubt those 
consequences which have there been ascertained, vul the value 
of which we cannot loo urgently press upon the managers of the 
present inquiry. . 

Finally, we are led to that coiiicident question in the two 
countries which is the occasion of the correspondiiig*discussiuns, 
namely, the continuance of a central superior and controlling 


• Vide lli'ports and Appendix, in 1819 and 1820, particularly Appendix F. Lords’ 
Rep, Cash Payments, 1819. 
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establishment. But we havei we fear, already appropriated a 
space to this article which must prevent our treating it as fully 
as its extent and importance would demand. The great and 
striking benefits to which we have before alluded, in the United 
States, persuade Mr. Gallatin without hesitation to decide it in 
the affirmative. He is accompanied in his opinion by the Com¬ 
mittee of Ways and Means, in the Report to w'hich we have 
more than once reterred ; and, with us, Mr. M‘Culloch has sup¬ 
ported the same view, in a pamphlet entitled an Historical 
Sketch of the Bank ot England,” acknowledged by him in his 
recent “ Dictionary,” and which is well worth the attention of our 
readers. But they concur also in a subsequent very important, 
though we cannot think very complex question—the compara¬ 
tive merits of an independent chartered, or of a government bank. 
Though the President of the United States has recommended 
the latter form to Congress, we have met with but few of what 
we should be disposed to call sound arguments in its favour. 
The case, as far as America is concerned, is ably treated in the 
above mentioned Report to Congress. In England, where the 
full amount of the bank capital is already invested in loan to 
government, we should not even gain the advantage of a security 
upon the national credit; and the expectation of, at least, any 
material saving in expense, over an amended arrangement with 
the Bank of England for its iiuancial services, appears to us to be 
utterly visionary. Not less so, in spite of the high authority 
which has upheld it, must we consider that of the possibility of 
rendering such an establishment really independent of the go¬ 
vernment, or nearly so much so as that which now exists. 
T he American Reporter determines it to be totally impracticable 
in that country; and we see no grounds for believing that it 
would be much more so in our own. The great and paramount 
value of a private company like the Bank of England, over an 
instrument in the hands of the executive, is that its interest must 
be, if rightly understood, generally subservient to the public 
*■ protection,—a guarantee with which no other can be put in com¬ 
petition ; certainly no force of personal honour, of patriotism, or 
of political wisdom. On the other hand, in knowledge of their 
business, its practical details, and its various connections ; in the 
opportunity and habits of close attention to its many fluctuations, 
there can be maintained no comparison between any conceivable 
officers of government and men like our bank directors. If it is 
objected, that'they have sometimes mistaken the principles of 
their conduct, we would ask how many public politicians, in the 
several great crises of the Bank, saw them more clearly at the 
time? We are convinced that they have at all periods acted with 
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an honourable regard to what they believed to be the interests of 
the country; and although we cannot quite go the length, with 
Mr. M*CulIoch, of affirming ** that while they are obliged to pay 
their notes on demand, notfiing is to be apprehended from their 
proceedings,” we doubt whether much more is required than that 
government should take care never again to place tlieni in that 
anomalous and unfair situation, in which they have stood when 
the national interests were at variance with those of the establish¬ 
ment, to give us as eifectual a security against such dangers as is 
to be found in any other arrangement. 

We should not, if we had more room, think it worth while to 
enter upon the American constitutional questions which occupy 
the conclusion of Mr. Gallatin’s work. They generally concern 
the powers of congress, and are, therefore, foreign to the interest 
of our readers. But they have one feature peculiar to the federal 
form of the United States, which deserves to be noticed, as 
curiously illustrative of the history of currency. It is argued 
that the consequences of the past system which have occurred 
W'ere not only disastrous, but positively unconstitutional. One 
of the fundamental provisions of the constitution directs, that all 
imposts shall be uniform throughout the nation; and that they 
shall be levied on the population of each state by the rule therein 
prescribed. Now, owing to the separate independence of the 
several states, the depreciation of their different currencies was at 
all points of variation during the suspension. In New England 
that crisis never took place,—in the middle states it was universal. 
The consequence of this must have been, of course, that the fixed 
payments to the government w'crc, at Baltimore, as much as the 
discount, or 25 per cent., Icsa than in Massachusetts, where they 
were at par; and there was an unquestionable violation, in spirit, 
of this conditioi>of the constitution in favour of the former, so 
long as it continued. 

Ill conclusion, we shall only hope that we have done enough to 
recommend this pamphlet, and the great value of its contents, to 
the notice and attention of English readers; but we cannpt leave 
it without once more repeating our opinion, that at this moment it 
bears a peculiar interest for all who have any concern in the great 
questions relating to the subject of which«it treats, now practi¬ 
cally at issue in this country (and we know not whom we could 
except from such a designation), since it offers no ordinary mea¬ 
sure of sound and autheiUic information, in a department of 
knowledge where errors are so serious and ySt so rife, and where, 
therefore, it is doubly desirable that every man who is induced to 
think, should also be induced to seek and prize it. 
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Art. XI.— Morgailmdis^he Dkhtungcn. V^ou A. Oehlenscblager. 
1. D'tc Fiichvriiochtcr. 2. Die DriUingsbmik'r von Damask, (Oiicntal 
Draiuiis. liy A. Oelilcnschlagcr. 1. Thu Fisher’s Daughter. 2. The 
Three Twin lirothers of Dtiuiascus.) 2 Ihlndc. Leipzig, Brockhaus, 

is;d. 


Okji].kxsoiii.aoku’s earliest inspiration was derived from the East. Hu 
used to sit and pore over its wonders in the deserted royal apartments at 
Friedrichsberg, forgetting the cold and loneliness of a Danish winter iu 
the country, amidst the sunny seencry of the Arabian Xights, and 
peopling the empty halls about him with an airy crowd of caliphs, cadis, 
princes, porters, slaves, magicians, genii and spirits, “ white, black and 
grey, with all their trumpery,” with all the splendours, and spells, and 
visions of the gorgeous East. His Aladdin, written with the first enthu¬ 
siasm of youth, was the earliest efi'ort from which his future fame might 
be predicted; and now, thougli past the meridian of life, he again revisits, 
apj)ai‘unt]y with the same delight, the haunts of his childhood, and once 
inure places before us, on the same stage, the dramatis persontB of our 
youth, llaroun Alraschid, Giafur, Mesrour, the Old Man of the Sea, the 
Genie in the Cask,et—all those creatures so associated with the remem¬ 
brance of our school days. 


“ The tide of time flows hack for lilui. 

The forward-flowing tide of time. 

And many a sheeny summer morn 
Adowii the Tigris lie is borne, 

• J3y IJagdat’s shrines of fretted gold, 

Iligh-walled gardens, green and old: — 

True Mussulman is he, and sw'orn!” 

Ochlenschlilger certainly adapts himself with great tact, and with a 
very respectable command of eastern expression and allusion, to the 
manner of the Arabian Nights. It is, however, a disadvantage insepa¬ 
rable from tlic attempt to dramatize these remarkable fictions, that the 
niomenttthey are divested of the naivete of mere narrative, and reduced 
to action and dialogue, much of the peculiar charm which they possess 
evaporates. When a story begins in plain prose, in the old conventional 
way—'riiere was a king and a queen”—we are prepared for anything; 
we surrender ourselves quietly up to the laws of fairy land, and are pre- 
])ared to swallow a Rok’s egg without wincing, and see a genius of some 
fifty cubits high crammed (|uictly into an iron canuistcr of eighteen 
inchc.s by twelve. But all this, which in the old legendary form passes 
by without much notice, softened as it is by the hazy atmosphere of fairy 
laud, looks startling enough when brought prominently foiward in the 
glare of the stage lamps, and discussed in sober dialogue in blank verse. 
Then we begin to “ think it not honesty to have it so set down:” the 
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conti'iist between the levity and absurdity uf tbc iiiculcuts^.and tlie gra¬ 
vity and artificial character of the medium through which they arc con¬ 
veyed, becomes ludicrous, and, except as a mere vehicle for scenery and 
decoration, the piece ceases to interest any but lucre cliildrcii. 

Little, therefore, we think, is in general to be gained by dramatising 
an eastern story. In the bands of one who, like Wiehind, knows bow 
to preserve the simplicity of the original, while be interweaves with it the 
graces of versification, it may possibly be improved rather than injured 
by a poetical bearbeitung; but in actionj wc suspect, all its peculiari¬ 
ties must evaporate. The only way in which a dramatic version ol 
such a tale can be rendered interesting, is by employing it us a frame¬ 
work setting for scattered gems of poetry j or by selecting from the 
rich field which the cvervaryirig incidents and scenery of oriental 
fiction aftbrd, and giving way to the full flow of inspiration in a lyri¬ 
cal form. Such was the case in Aladdin, Avhich, though sufficiently 
oriental in its character, owed its fame almost entirely to tlie brilliant 
and touching poetry scattered over its scenes, wbieb reflected far more 
the feelings of the dramatist than that of the clmraclers. In these later 
productions, wc think Oehlensehlager has been less successful, precisely 
because lie has too studiously excluded from his pages those lyrical bursts 
which so often captivated or moved the reader in Aladdin, ami has 
laboured too much to give a rapid dramatic march and regular progres¬ 
sion to incidents whose very essence it is to set all regularity at defiance. 
In both of these new pieces the plot advances more continuously j there 
is even more studious observation of eastern manners and usages than in 
bis former woik; but wc must be allowed to think far* less of poetry, 
far less of that euthusiasm, without which such a subject falls cold and 
lifeless upon the reader. , 

The first, the Fisher’s Daughter, is a kind of gallery of recollections 
from the Arabian Nights. It cmlmdies ingeniously enough, and works 
up into one tale, many of their leading scenes ami actors. The main 
plot, if plot it can be called, is the story of the fisherman’s (Sarulib) 
daughter Amine, who is sold by her father (seduced by wine and a 
purse of seijuins) tu*a slave merchant, and becomes the bride of tlic 
young sultan Agib, who bad gained her aflectlous in the disguise of a 
gardener’s assistant. The happiness of tbc young pair is, however, soon 
disturbed by the machinations of the fairy Floristane, herself in love with 
Agib, who by her iiiaglc arts disturbs the reason of Amine, persuades her 
that her beloved Agib is a monster, and induces her, like 'l itauia, It) mis¬ 
take a loathsome Moorish fanatic for the object of her aflection. Agib, 
w'orked up to frenzy by her insane uttaeliment, sacvlfices the Moor to his 
wrath, but is forthwith changed by Amine (who wfth this very view bad 
been endowed with supernatural powers by the revengeful fairy) into a^ 
being half man, half marble—in fact, our phi acquaintance, the King of 
the Black Islands. Then follow*, as in the Arabian talc, the scenes of 
the fisherman (the father of Amine) with the silly (?enie of the Casket 3 
the magic fishes, blue, green, red and yellow, uplifting their “ sweet 
voices” from the frying-pan 3 the journey of the sultan to the mountain 
lake from which the mysterious fishes had been taken 3 ami the final 
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loosing of the spell which bound the unfortunate sultan and his subjects. 
With this too are interwoven the adventure with the infernal old man of 
the sea, whose legs we think we still feel clinging round our throats; 
the decapitation of the physician Douban; and the death of the tyrant 
by whose orders he is executed, in consequence of turning over the poi- 
soned leaves of the physician’s magic volume. This last incident, it must 
be confessed, has no very direct bearing upon the plot. Neither do we 
much admire the introduction of a self-conceited pompous European tra¬ 
veller, who is present amidst these strange scenes, but persists in think¬ 
ing that the terrible adventure of the talking fishes, and such like, ard 
mere feats of jugglery, played oft' by the polite sultan fol^ his amusement. 
This breaks unpleasantly the Asiatic character of the piece; while the 
satire, which seems to be insinuated under the character of the Euro¬ 
pean, has nothing in itself so pointed as to recommend it. We have 
already sai<l that we regretted in these dramas the absence of lyrical 
passages; the more so, as the few that are introduced are among 
the most interesting in these volumes. With difficulty we have been 
able to pitch on one or two, to show that Ochlcnscblager retains his 
old flow and tenderness as well as homeliness of style. In the first act, 
when Sandib, restored to his senses, recollects that he has sold his 
daughter, he rushes to the shore of the Red Sea, on the brink of which 
his cottage stands, and in the first movement of despair, throws the ac¬ 
cursed sequins, which he looks upon as the price of blood, into the 
sea. Meantime his starving children in the cottage awaken, and cry for 
food. The Fairy of the Sea rises from the waters, and sings— 

O fair lies the fisher’s cottage, 

Close by the ruddy sea— 

The grass, the palm, the fountain, 

They make it fair to see. 

The stranger gazes on it 
Wistfully o’er the foam, 

And thinks that here for ages 
Sweet peace must have made her home. 

** But could he look within it, 

And want and sorrow see— 

The father’s grief and mourning— 

Where would its beauty be ? 

Hark to tlie children weeping— 

■' Each rears his little head, 

From short and uneasy sleeping. 

And wails, but in vain, for bread. 

“ Buf soft, through the open lattice, 

I’ll drop this melon nigh, 

' And here on the rock beside me, 

Tliis coin of gold shall lie. 

Tbi(S shall the little Lolo 

Find when he seeks for shells; 

God leaves not the house forsaken 
Where guiltless childhood dwells. 
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“ Another still shall greet thee, 

Sure as the month shall end; * 

The fairy will not fail thee, 

She is the infant’s frfend : 

I love my little Lolo, 

Who plays upon my strand; 

A foretaste of my bounties 
I lay within his hand." 

Our next extract shall be from Amine’s soliloquy in the second act, 
when she begins to feel, but scarcely dares to acknowledge to herself, 
her affection for Agib, the prince who had gained her love in the dis¬ 
guise of the gardener. 

A wood bei/ond the garden. —Aminh (alone). 

“ O, lovely art thou, Nature, in thy works: 

On every stem the diadem of spring; 

In every bud a little angel lurks— 

Kach leaf is fluttering like an ellin-wing! 

How strange, how wonderful, my present mood: 

Now first, methinks, the charms of spring 1 see; 

Till now I only knew and loved the good— 

The beautiful was all a blank to me. (Pauses.) 

“ Yet no—die children!—those were fairer flowers 
Than these that open to the fresh’ning morn: 

How gaily by their side slid by the hours— 

2V/e»/ withered not!—tiiey bore no treacherous thorn. (Sighs.) 
Ah me I—All that I loved and lost before 

Seems here anew to live and bloom once more. 

“But late, and in my bosom passion slept, 

Unfclt as in the egg the embryo bird: 

Porth from his shell the wanton now has crept. 

And my poor heart witli joy and pain is stirred. 

T ask for Agib: when he comes, the olood 
Comes flushing to my face with' tell-tale flow; , 

[ know not yet if ho be true and good; 

That he is fair, alas I—too well I know. 

“ I feel entranced; these overshadowing trees 
The balmy murmurs of the zephyrs shake. 

Here let me lay me down, and dream at ease 
Of him I dare not think of while awake. 

The earliest bed was still the grassy ground; 

The earliest chamber was the forest hoar; 

And the brook lulls me with the self-same sound 
It sang to Eve in Paradise of yore.” 

The groundwork of the second of these dramas, the Three Twin 
Brothers of Damascus," is the well known Fabliau of Les Trois Bossus — 
a tale which in one shape or other has been imitated in the literature * 
of most European nations. In Oebleuschlager’s edition, however, the 
three brothers are not hunchbacks, though their ];psemblance to each 
other externally is so great as to render it impossible to distinguish 
them. Of this piece we have only time to say, that though it has little 
claims to poetry, it possesses very considerable humour; that the inci¬ 
dents are natural and well imagined, and the characters well discrimi- 
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natcd. ]iut^ il atfqrds no niateriuls for extract, unless our c|iiotations 
welt: extended to a far ijreater length than our limits warrant. On the 
whole, we would say of llie present puhlication, that it can add no laurels 
to Oehlenschlager’s fame, hut will not, we tliink, larnish those he has 
already obtained. 


Art. XII. — Mcmoircs i7r Madame la Ducliosso d’Ahrantes, om Souvenirs 
historiqncs siir Napoleon^ fa Rcvolufiont fe Hircctuirc^ Ic Consulate VEm¬ 
pire, ct hi Rcskntralioit. Tom. T.—VI. Svo. Paris, 1832. 

Wk hav<‘ to .apologize foif our delay in noticing a work so pre-emi¬ 
nently distinguished amidst the swarm of pretended Memoirs, of 
/wrwf/o-Aiuobiograpliies, that the Parismn press has of late yeai^s littered. 
Our excuse is, that we wished to review ns .a whole memoirs em¬ 
bracing so important nn epocli .as that .announced in the Duchess's 
title page; but when, upon closing the Cth octavo volume, we found 
ourselves no further advanced than the off'er of the consulship for life, 
wo felt compelled to .ab.andon our wisli as hopeless, and to make np 
our mind to emit our opinion of this interesting publication—a work it 
has no pretension to be called—piece-meal. 

We liave termed these volumes distingiiislied, because they bear in¬ 
ternal evidence of authenticity, and interesting, because all authentic 
information touching Napoleon must be so; but in one respect the 
book has, we confess, disappointed u.s. We looked for the simple 
(we do not mean nncolonrcd, that were indeed idle,) downright gos¬ 
sipping about an illustrious individual, that charms us in many old 
memoirs, male to say trulh as well as female. But, alas for this march 
of intellect! where shall wq now-a-days find anything of the kind? 
Despite the total disregard of4ime and place, which frank and pleasant 
gossipping only can justifyi the Duchess of Abnintes chooses to in¬ 
struct us in politics, met.aphysics, tlfc fine arts, and what not, impera¬ 
tively requiring us to accept her ijise dixit, amongst other matters, for 
Mr. Pitt’s having instigated not only every attempt upon Bonaparte’s 
life, but also tlie murder of the Emperor Paul, and, we believe, of 
every soul assassinated during his ministry, Mr. Fox’s denial of 
some of the atrocities imputed to his political rival, which she admi¬ 
ringly records, she seems to admire merely as a patriotic falsehood. 

\Ve are indebted for these Memoirs, it should seem, to those of 
Bourrienne, which incensed the Duchess, both as the widow of .Tunot, 
and as, in her own proper person, an especial pet of Napoleon. For 
bur own part we must say, that as far as we can see, in essentials at^ 
least, these two pictures of the .aspiring young Corsican adventurer, 
the triiimphantCfencral, and the First Consul, do not seem materially 
to dis.agrec, inasmuch as the lady,' even when she contradicts tho 
gentleman, appears* to us only to state the same fact with difl’erent feel., 
mgs, consequently putting it in a diff'erent light. Nevertheless, he 
who w'ould form to himself a correct image of Bonaparte, would do 
well to study him both in the pages of his discarded secretary, and 
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ill tliose of tlie widow of his once favourite aide-de-camp. If jealousy 
of a Schoolfellow immeasurably exalted, if resentment *at the with¬ 
drawal of that exalted schoolfellow’s long, confidence in the companion 
of his boyhood—a withdrawal by no means satisfactorily accounted 
for—darken Bourrienne’s pictures of the coldly calculating selfishness 
wiiicli unhesitatingly sacrificed tlie lives and affections of all indivi¬ 
duals to every immediate personal interest, who so well calculated to 
relieve those sombre hues with the orient tints of morn, to record 
every symptom of kindness and sensibility, every trait of goodna¬ 
ture .and playfulness, as Madame .funot? And here we must bring 
hack to the reader's recollection the circumstances ^jflikanatory of the 
lady’s bias. N'ot only was Madame Junot’s mother, Madame IVrmon, 
(the daughter of a branch of the Imperial Comneni settled in Corsica,) 
an early friend of Madame Mere, as Napoleon’s mother was whimsi¬ 
cally entitled, but the connection was near being drawn yet closer, even 
to the substituting of the Pennon to the Beauharnnis family. After 
a hint or two, that looked to us somewhat suspicions (of course unin - 
tentionally) touching the regard that subsisted between Madame 
Pennon .nnd her friend’s son, the Duchess tells us, that fionaparte 
one day proposed ' fhat lady, then in widow’s weeds, to marry her 
son Albert Pennon his sister Pauline, her daughter Laure, (our au¬ 
thoress in jiroper person,) then a child, to one of his brothers, and to 
begin by bestowing her fair though matron hand, upon himself. 
Considerations of age, fortune, and other sundries, induced the widow' 
to decline all these matrimonial schemes; and in a marvellously .short 
time aftenvarifs, we know not exactly how sliort—inasmuch as our 
Duchess despises chronology—the rejected lover married Madame 
Bcauharnais. 

Madame Permon, a true Frenchwontan, presently quarrelled with 
Bonaparte himself about a commission which he neglected to procure 
for some cousin of hcr.s on the appoihtbd day. 'fho intimacy be¬ 
tween tlie families nevertheless still continued; and when’Junot, whoso 
impassioned devotion to N.ipoleon could not but command some re¬ 
turn of affection, married Laure Pennon, all the First Consul’s kind¬ 
ness for the daughter of his lost love seems to have revived, if 
indeed it were not succeeded by warmer feelings. We w'ould not be 
censorious, else the Duchess tells us some things that might awaken 
a suspicion that she does not tell all, cspcciidly as we remember 
Madame de Genlis's warning to memoir writers against such silly «ndis- 
cretion. We, however, who had rather bo deemed credulous than cen¬ 
sorious, are willing to believe that the First Consul visited the young 
bride’s solitary bedchamber at Malmaison, at early dawn, only to read 
l^his despatches there, litter her bed with tbc covers, and pinch her 
feet through the bed clothes; as also that slic designedly cured him of* 
so awkward a habit, by one night irre.sistibly detaining^Junot to share 
her couch, where Bonaparte found hini next raorningi when, as com¬ 
mandant of Paris, he ought to have returned to his post after supper. 
A little quarrel followed between the First Consul and the lady, but it 
soon blew over, and she appears to have remained a favourite. She 
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lierself professes to share her husband’s enthusiasm for the hero; 
whilst she speaks of the usually beloved Josephine, even when praising 
her, in a tone that sounds very like the bitterness of rivalry, either per¬ 
sonal or filial, and of Marie Louise with absolute detestation. 

We do not propose giving much space to a book that either is, or 
will shortly be, in every bpdy’s hands; and having generally enounced 
our opinion of the character of the work, and of the authoress’s 
peculiar fitness for writing it, we shall merely add an extract or two. 
And now we truly regret our delay; for those extracts we must needs 
take from the newest, and therefore least known volumes, which offer 
us nothing so impressive or entertaining as some of tte earlier scenes 
of that w’ell named period, the Reign of TerroiV (of the frightful influ¬ 
ence of which upon the ^scurcst individuals, we, in our tranquil 
country, can hardly fohn an idea,) and others from Bonaparte’s 
youth. We have, however, selected a couple of passages totally un¬ 
connected with potitics, a subject wc have no desire to discuss with 
the fair Duchess, and which exhibit the First Consul in his most amia- 
. ble character, even whilst betraying something of the cloven foot. 

One day a gentlemanly looking youth was observed lingering about 
the gates of Malmaison, and entreating to see)" the First Consul, as 
a matter upon which his very existence depended, i .Upon being closely 
interrogated by the aides-de-camp, it appeared that he w’as a candidate 
for admission to^ the Polytechnic School, but excluded even from the 
preliminary examination of the competitors, because he had received** 
his instruction solely from his father, not from any public professor. 

^ But,’ said Diu'oc, with his accustomed mildness ai^’■civility, *what 
would you have the First Consul do in the affair? This is a rule invariably 
observed witli regard to all candidates.—What would you have of the First 
Consul ? ’ . ■ * 

“ ‘ I Avould have liiin examiiji^. me,’ answered the youth, with a delightful 
nu'ivdf. ‘ I am certain that when he shall have questioned me, lie will judge 
me worthy to ^hare the laboujES, of those youths of whom he desires to make 
officers fitted to execute his great conceptions.’ 

The three comrades looked at one another. Duroc and Junot, as well as 
].acu^e, thought that this youth, with his burning words and glance of fire, could 
not but please the First Consul. Duroc repaired to his apartment. Napoleon 
smiled with that sweet, that luminous smile, which he had when pleaseu. 

“ ‘ And this young liair-brain wants me to examine him?’ said ho to Duroc. 

*■ But how should such a fancy occur to him ? It is so strange.’ And still 
smiliqg, he rubbed his chin. ‘Uqw old is he?’ asked the First Consul, after 
walking about for some time without speaking, bu,t in a gracious sil^ince. 

“ * Perhaps about seventeen, General.” > 

" * Fetch him.’ 

The youth’s appearance pleased as had been anticipated. ■ 

" < Well, yUftng man,' stud the First Consul, approaching the youthful enDf^r 
‘ thusiast with a^ff|raici|i^^|ftile, ' so you would be exanjlned 1^ me?’ 

*‘Tbe poor bo)^, fteinbliDg with deliglit, could not ^sw^ ^apoleon liked 
neither insolent har^)hb^,^nor ti^id baslifulness; At now beheld 

was alienee cauled by thp^eoul’s fakingtiyi^pudwrlSfiP^^ it. 

“ ‘ Compose your^/my boy. At this not sufficiently col¬ 
lected to answedpie. I will occupy ^ 9 i»ess, and then we 

wilbattend to ^dufs,’ ** 
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« ‘ The First Consul Uien led Junot to a window, wliere he said to him, 
* Do you note that youth? Had I a thousand like him, the cont^est of the 
world would be but a pleasant ride.’ ” 

The examination went off happily, and tlie youth, at the very sum¬ 
mit of human felicity, was dismissed with a note in Bonaparte’s owi> 
hand, to order his immediate admission into the Polytechnic School; 
where the Duchess, though she has forgotten his name, recollects that 
he distinguished himself. We readily believe it. 

One other scene and we have done. Two packets of MS. pam¬ 
phlets, or satires against Bonaparte, had keen mysteriously delivered 
to Madame Junot iind Madame Pennon, the latter had promptly thrown 
her packet into the fire* Bonaparte was strongly persuaded of Madame 
Permon’s ill-will towards himself, and Junot was hesitating how to act, 
when an express arrived from Albert Permon, then in office at Mar¬ 
seilles, with a similar packet sent to him in his motheir’s name. This 
reiteration decided Junot. He hastened to the Tuileries at 11 o’clock 
at night, and presented his brother-in-law’s letter to Bonaparte, who 
was just going to bed. Afler walking about for some time, rubbing 
his forehead, he stood suH before Junot. 

‘**Do y6u give me your word of honour that your mother-in-law has no 
concern in all this?’ 

" * My mother-in-law!’ exclaimed Junot—‘ my raother-iivlaw!’ and he 
told the story of the burnt papers. As he spoke, Napoleon assumed an atten¬ 
tive air. Suddenlv he began to walk rapidly about his cabinet, and his brow 
grew menacing. stood perplexed. 

• 

Bonaparte now poured forth a tirade upon Madame Permon’s in¬ 
tercourse with his enemies, which ended with, 

'And you, too, great simpleton as you are, you too make friends of my 
enemies.’ 

" Jnnot gazed with an air of stupefaction upon his general. , He fancied 
himself in a dream, and at length asked, 'Who can you mean, General?’ 

‘"Who?'—Why that M. d’Orsay.—Him whom they call the liandsoine 
d’Orsay. Was not he well nigh shot as a Clichy conspirator? Has not he 
been in the Temple? Fouchd was telling me the other day that he was a dan¬ 
gerous man.’ ” 

This speech produced an explosion of Junot’s wrath against Foiicbe, 
to whom he gave the lie direct, and of his zeal in justification of ];^is 
friend d’Orsay. His brow reeked with perspiration, his voice grew 
husky. Napoleon approached him, took his hand, and said— 

"'Come, come, you are a mere child!—Hold your tongue!—What the 
am not speaking of you, my most faithM friend. Did not you 
prove your attachment wbm 1 was in chains? Would^yh^not IttVe followed 
me to prison?’ ^ 

"' 1 would haiw’wiow^d you to the sea Ibid 1’ exeJaimpd Junot, striking 
the table with his as to mak* every tifmgr upon it bound.^. 

Napoleon lai^hed^ ’ ./?<- - > 

“ ‘Well, then! you seedtitfimftossible I should say a 
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viround your lieart, Monsieur Junot.’ As he spoke hfr pulled his ear, his nose, 
his hair (his usual marks of kindness,.) Juuot shrank. 

“ ‘Ah, I hurt you 1' said Napoleon, drawing still nearer to him; and laying 
his small white hand upon Juuot’s fair locks, he caressed him, as though he 
would have appeased a child. ‘ Junot,’ he resumed, looking at him with 
unutterable sweetness, ‘ do you remember one day in tho Serbelloni palace 
at Milan^ You had been wounded there, just there,* and the small hand 
tenderly patted the large deep scar, ‘ I pulled your hair, and took away my 
hand, full of your blood.’ 

“Tlie First Consul turned pale at the bare recollection; and repressing 
a shudder, he went on:—‘ Yes, I own it, I then felt that there is a wedeness 
inherent in our human nature, which in women is more developed, more ex¬ 
quisite. I then understood that one might faint. 1 do ttot forget ^at epoch, 
friend; and from that time the name of Juuot cannot unite in my mind with 
even a show of perfidy. Your head is hot—too hot—but you are an honest, 
excellent fellow. You—I.annes—IMannont—Duroc —lierthier—Bessieres.*— 
At every name Napoleon took a pincli of snuif, and walked about, occasionally 
pausing and smiling at the name that reminded him of a faithful servant. 

“ ‘ My sou Eugene.—Yes, those are hearts that love me—upon them I may 
rely.—I/cmarrois—there is another of tho faiUifui.—And that poor Rapp; he 
has not been long about mo, and yet he loves me enough to be rude.-—I jo you 
know he scolds me sometimes?' ” 

’ Every shadow of dissatisfaction with Junot had now vanished, but 
not with Madame Pennon. Another burst of anger at her enmity to 
himself and preference of his brothers was only appeased by informa¬ 
tion that she was probably on her death-hed. At these words Bona¬ 
parte came close to Junot, .seized his arm, and cxclaibned: 

“ ‘ Corvisart must see her 1’ 

“ lie rang.—‘ J.et citizen Corvisart be told T wish to speak with him.* And 
he continued to walk about in agitation. ‘ How! That woman, so handsome, 
8Q blooming not fifteen, months since!’ (lie had attended a ball she gave 
upon her daughter’s marriage.) ‘Poor Madame Permon!—Poor Madame 
perinonJ’ 

“ He saiik into his arm-chair, covered his eyes with his hands, and remained 
some time silent. Then rising, he again walked aboutwitli the rapidity always 
observed in his movements wlien any thing afiected him. ‘ Desgenettes too 
niust see her—and Ivan.'—It is impossible but what the faculty must have 
some means of curing a person as healthful and blooming as a rose,’ ” 

With a little more to the same juirpo.se tho scene ends, Junot is 
.dismissed for the night, and, for aught we are told, the strange story 
of the MS. satires may never have been tliought of again. 

And now, having exhibited Bonaparte in a.somewlWt more kindly 
light than he usually appears in, except to revolutioiiaVy eyes, which 
purs are not, we* take our leave of Madame la Duchesse d’Abrantes, 
iikitit abe^khall favour us with a few more volumes. ' • 
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Art. XIII.— Les Polonnis ct ics Polonaises tic la Resolution du 29 Niwem- 
lire, 1830; oit Portraits ties Pcrsonncs qui out figure dans la demure 
Guet'rc de IIndependancc Polonaise, avec les Facsinnle de leurs sigtia- 
tures, lithographies svr dessins originaux, par les artistes les plus distin- 
gu^s, MM. Grwvedon, Maurin, Vigneron, Belliard) Dev(*ria, Ba/.in, 
Desmadvyl, Lecler, Desmaisons, Kurowski, Oilicicr PolonaiR, &c. 
&c.; accompagnes d*une Biograplae pour chaque portrait. Pav Joseph 
Straszewicz, Liv. I. folio. Paris, 1832. 

'['ms publication is honourable alike to the talent, the patriotism, the 
enterprise, the spirit of independence, and the industry of the Polish 
exiles. It is a biography of such Poles as have most distinguished 
themselves during the recent attempt at emancipation, written in 
French, by one of their number, and illustrated by portraits from the 
pencils of Polish and French artists, as also by fuc-smiles of every 
portrayed hiograpkee’s autograph signature. Or perhaps, did we our¬ 
selves belong to the class of cognoscenti instead of that of literati, we 
might, more correctly, say, it is a collection of the portraits of such 
personages, illustrated by biographical sketches. Under either point 
of view it is an interesting production. The prints are as creditable to 
the artists, French and Poles, as are the biographical sketches to the 
author, an unpractised one, we presume, and writing in a foreign lan¬ 
guage. A nd those who may be tempted to subscribe by the charitable 
wish of aiding destitute refugees, will find, we think, that in addition 
to the gratification of their benevolent feelings, they have got their 
money’s worth for their money. . 

A work of this slight kind is, however, neither a meet occasion for 
politically discussing the Polish question, qor entitled to occupy many 
of our pages; we shall therefore try briefly to give our readers some 
idea of the degree of interest which M. Straszewicz possesses oppor¬ 
tunity and talent to awaken. His first number, the only one yet pub¬ 
lished, presents us with the lives and likenesses of V. Lukazinski, the 
Countess Potocka, J. N, Uminski, P. Biclinski, and the Count de 
Paf;—the last being, it should seem, the Sclavonian form of Pazzi, of 
which noble Florentine family the Polish patriot is a descendant. Of 
these five the first two most touch our fancy, and of them we shall 
speak. 

Valerian Lukazinski, the son of a noble but.reduced family, was 
bom in 1790. In his very infancy Poland was blotted from the lis^ of 
nations, and»like almost all aspiring and gallant spirits amongst his 
countrymen of that generation, he pursued a military career under the 
auspices of Napoleon, to whom the crushed and divided Poles looked 
fHlb the resuscitation of their country. Upon the downfal of the French 
empire, Lukazinski entered the army of the kingdom of Poland, as 
constituted at Vienna, and subjected to the Russian autocrat. He was 
appointed major in the 4tli regiment of the line, which He so trained and 
formed, that the Grand-Dukc Constantine loved to call it his young 
guard: this regiment has since peculiarly distinguished itself in the 
insurgent army. 
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But whatever military skill Lukazinski had acquired in the mighty 
Napoleon school, it was not as a soldier that he was destined to assist 
his country’s struggles. .Early dissatisfied with her inthralled condi¬ 
tion, and perhaps with Alexander’s mode of fulfilling the engagements 
under which he had obtained Poland, Lukazinski began to meditate 
emancipation from Moscovitc sovereignty^ and for that purpose turned 
his thoughts to secret associations, a course, as our author assures us, 
peculiarly adapted to the Polish character. Lukazinski,- according to 
Straszewicz, founded a naticpal freemasonry, in outward form not dif¬ 
fering from ordinary freemdSiSnry, and inetdeating lessons of loyalty to 
the czar, blended with patriotism, upon all members below the foufth 
grade of initiation *, but the real object of which was insurrection and 
independence. This national freemasonry—we are not told of what 
grade—spread throughout Polind, including her still dismembered 
provinces, and numbered amongst its disciples most of the army. But 
anch secrets are hardly to be kept for years impenetrable. In 1821, 
just as Lukazinski was beginning td deem himself ready for action, 
Alexander prohibited all freemasonry in his dominions. 

The timid now took fright and abandoned their schemes. The more 
ardent “ undertook,” says Straszewicz, ‘‘ to transform the prudent 
work of Lukazinski into Carbonarism.” They sought a new mask, a 
new organization; but the police was now upon the scent, and in the 
following year very many were arrested, including Lukazinski himself, 
who had previously incurred Constantine’s displeasure. Ilfs biogra¬ 
pher tells us; 

** A superior officer had been brought before a court-martial, of which 
Lukazinski was named a member. The grand-dukc, according to his usual 
practice, sent a verdict ready drawn up, to which tlie members were, as a mere 
matter of form, to affix their^ignatures. * 1 will not sign,’ said Lukazinski. 
* If 1 am a judge, it is my right and duty to judge for myself; if I am not, my 
signature is useless.’ His firmness awoke scruples in his colleagues, and the 
grand duke’s order remained unavailing.” 

For this act of disobedience Lukazinski ha^ been exiled to a country 
town, where he remained under police surveillance—thmk heaven an 
untranslatable word!—when the discovery of his machinations oflfered 
better grounds for punishing him. From this period he was a close 
prisoner, secluded from all intercourse with friends and kindred, con¬ 
demned. to hard labour, and, it is alleged, periodically subjected to the 
kilout, an increase of severity which he is averred to have provoked by 
constantly detected and constantly renewed attempts ^'escape and 
revolt. When the insurrection did break out, LukazinsktWas anxiously 
sought by his friends in every Polish prison; but in vain 1 Neither the 
living man, nor any record of his death, could be found; and it-^is 
asserted that the Russians dragged their captive away with them in 
their retreat. Lukazinski's portrait is by a Polish officer, whose gra¬ 
phic abilitie.s ittplaces in a very favourable light. We^ouldlike to 
know whether it be painted from the life, or from memory. 

We have already bestowed upon M. Straszewicz as much space as 
we had originally allotted him; but we cannot expose our gallantry to 
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such reprobation as must follow our omission of the one la*dy whose 
striking countenance graces this number; and we are the better in¬ 
clined to exceed our limits in her favour, as her patriotic enthusiasm 
appears to be of that.gpnuipely feminine kind which we love to com¬ 
memorate in the gentler half of the species, 

Claudine Potocka, sprung from one of the oldest and noblest houses 
of Poland, tliat of .tlm Counts Dzialynski, married at sixteen into 
another, that of the Counts Pptocki, and h||4 lived six years of wedded 
happiness, when, in ^Novei^ber 1830, l^ahd rose against Russia. 
Count Potocki instantly left his quiet home in the Grand Duchy of 
Posen, and flew to Warsaw to share the dangers of his countrymen. 
His wife followed, not, like some of her fair compatriots, to battle in 
the Polish ranks, but to devote her blooming youth to the servic^p of the 
hospitals, where, for seven months, she consecrated herself wholly and 
unremittingly to tendance upon the wounded, and upon the victims of 
the cholera. When Warsaw surrendered, she accompanied the army to 
IVtodlin, and upon the retreat, resigned the single truss of straw pro¬ 
cured for her own bed, to a sick officer destitute of even such wretched 
accommodation. *Wlien all was over, she made use of the passport 
granted her in consideration of her sex, to rescue those most impli¬ 
cated, most hopeless of escape, by passing them as her servants; and 
when danger threatened the party, she pledged her person and property 
to the Priussian government for their conduct. The Countess Potocka is 
now living at Dresden, where, w’e understand, the residue of her for¬ 
tune, her trinkets, her personal attentions, and even the produce of 
her manual labour as a copyist, arc still dedicated to the bontinuance 
of the same work of patriotic charity, in relieving the distress of her 
exiled and indigent countrymen. * 


Art. XIV .—Considerations sur les principaux nvoyens d'amUiorer h sort 

des Classes Ouvrtdrcs, PM* M. Arrivabene. Bruxelles, 1833. 8vo, 

The author of this pamphlet is known as the compiler of a valuable 
account of the philanthropic institutions of London, and as the writer of 
several papers on subjects of public economy. He is the descendant of 
one of the must ancient families, and the inheritor of one of the largest 
estates in Italy, and, having been driven by the unhappy course df 
political eventf from his native land, has derived from his exile the 
consolation of turning his leisure to far more useful account for his 
fellow men than, under other circumstances, could have been expected 
of him. The present pamphlet is the result of considerable observa¬ 
tion, much reading, and long reflection, and will be especially useful on 
the Continent, w’here few economists are more conversant than M. Ar- 
rivabene witli'%11 that has been said, written, and done^n this country 
of late years, for the reformation of the poor laws, and the amelioration 
of the condition of the poor. 

The author is strongly opposed to all fantastic schemes for the pre¬ 
vention of pauperism, and especially to that chimerical tl»€ory of the 
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equal parlition of property, upon which the system of Mr. Owen and 
the St. Simonian religion appear to be in a great degree founded. 
The conclusion at which he arrives is, that “ whether we consider the 
augmentation of the revenues, or the diminution of the expenses of the 
working classes, as the means of the improvement of their condition, 
it is the establishment of good laws, political, civil, and commercial, 
and the dill'usion of education, that present themselves as the chief 
modes of eilccting the dcsin^ improvement.’* 

We apprehend that there ate few sound economists, at least in England, 
w’ho would not be disposed to agree with Count Arrivabeiie in this 
conclusion. Those classes which are dependant on their labours for 
subsistence cannot, in the nature of things, have separate interests from 
those of the other orders of society. We entirely concur in the au¬ 
thor’s opinion, that civilized society cannot exist without the stability 
of property, and, moreover, without the inequality of fortunes, which 
the new theorists so stoutly oppose. After a patient examination of 
the St. Simonian doctrines, to say nothing of Mr. Owen’s, it is hard to 
conceive the possibility of the existence of a community passing its life 
in such a state of modified predial slavery as the ^iractice of those 
doctrines would establish. We are not in such despair of the fortunes 
of the world—even of the old world of Europe—as to have lost all 
hope of the permanent reformation of social abuses, in spite of all the 
obstacles tliat frustrate that reformation, and we had rather wait with 
patience the progress of the change, however tardy, than, by the adop¬ 
tion of su^h systems as the St. Simonian, destroy Persepolis cleanly and 
utterly, and erect au assemblage of uuul cabins upon its ruins. 

In this country the labouring classes have many sid)jccts of just 
complaint, but every year is bringing them nearer to the period when 
their interests will receive from the legislature the attention they de¬ 
serve. We may say to them in the meanwhile, that “ in quietness and 
in confidence shall be their strength.” 'I'lie progress of sound legisla¬ 
tion and the increasing spread of knowledge will be the best Securi¬ 
ties to the many, for jirotcctiun against the oppres.slon or iiiisgovern- 
ment of the few. But if men once ubandoii those great landmarks of 
social order, the institutions of property and of marriage, as recom¬ 
mended by the St. Simonians and other fantasties, it is to bo feared 
their posterity will long and dearly regret the vain delusion which shall 
have prompted the sacrifice of the best-known securities for the exer¬ 
cise of tranquil industry, and the enjoyment of domestic peace. 


# * 

Art. XV .—Annalcs tic VHygiene; pmir 1832. 

These Annals consist of numbers, published quarterly, containing 
valuable eonlrfbutions on the subject of Hygiene from then of science, 
official persons and philanthropists. 'I'licy embody every discovery, 
every new application of art and science which has for its object the 
preservation of the health and the improvement of the physical condi¬ 
tion of the community, 'i’hcy contain also the enactments of the legis- 
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latnre, and every expedient of tlic government and the poli(;e for the 
attainment of the iiame important object. Nor are there wanting in' 
this useful “ recueil” those statistical reports which sliow the effects' 
of laws and institutions—of seasons, climate and habits, tVc. on the 
life of man—those sterling facts and results whicli arc essential to the" 
enlightenment of governments. To appreciate the full value of the 
latter object, we should reflect tliat we have fallen upon one of those 
occasional crises in the history of mankind,—one of those periods 
when an eagerness if not a necessity for a change in their situation 
seizes on many nations; a moment when the philosopher may observe 
an agitation among the human species approximating to that which 
the instinct of the Ipwer animals inspires in them at the approach of 
some convulsion of the elements, or at the eve of some planetary 
phenomenon. Unlike them, hoveever, man, when governed by this 
impulse of change, has no such natural and unerring laws to guide 
him to a new haven of rest and security. 

The facts reported by general statistics—a compilation to which 
statistical medicine contributes an important share—may be now, how¬ 
ever, considered as valuable guides in the changes going on around 
us in the political conditions of the cotuitries of Europe. WithoJit 
some such beacon, those who venture on the stormy ocean of politics, 
with a view to benefit their follow creatures, pursue only a pliantom 
and must suffer wreck. 

The science of political economy, wc may venture to assert, will 
further and chiefly improve by a knowledge of statistical flicts. Many 
efforts have been made to establish a secure system of political eco¬ 
nomy on the basis of undeniable Irutbs, but hitbcrio the clashing opi¬ 
nions of the most celebrated authorities, the ilreams of enthusiasts^ 
and the confessions of men who to candour add superior abilities, prove 
that at present no certainty has been obtained in this science. One 
great resource then, we repeat, may be found in that statistical know¬ 
ledge, of which so gratifying a view is presented in “ liCs'Annales de 
VH;^giene.” % 

The introduction of statistical reports in “ Les Annalcs” is, how-* 
ever, by no means their highest merit, as it is far from being the main 
object of the work. It is to the promotion of the science of public 
health that the efforts of its contributors (and their names alone must 
give those efforts a current value) arc chiefly directed. 

“ LTIygifene publiquc,” or the Science of Public Health, is nearly 
unknown, undor that comprehensive form, in this country, 'fhe 
English are more accustomed to contemplate Medicine in its warlike 
character alone, as a Briareus with many hands, each furnishi^d with 
a weapon whose destructive power is only tamed down into benefi¬ 
cence by the skill with which it is managed. I'lio science of public 
health, on the contrary, embraces a variety of objects of a very oppo¬ 
site and specific nature; objects too numerous to •specify here, but 
whoso'Aim is generally the preveniion rather than the cure of disease; 
and'wc may venture to allirin, that the educated man who makes this 
study his pursuit, whether influenced by the gratification of u laudable 
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curiosity,, or stimulated by the love of science and a desire to increase 
the stores of knowledge and the resources of philanthropy, will find 
his labour rewarded and his wishes fulfilled. 

Our space will at present only allow us to refer the reader for 
fuller information to works published on this subject. Whilst France 
and Germany possessed works of magnitude and importance on the 
science of Hygiene, England, until very recently, had not produced 
the smallest essay on this interesting and useful branch of knowled^. 
Lately however has appeared, on one division of the subject, Statis¬ 
tics, the useful little work of Dr. Hawkins, the tables of mortality and 
census, &c. published by authority of Government. Yet more re¬ 
cently, a medical gentleman, Mr. Belinaye, has undertaken an epitome 
of Hygiene.* Contrary to tlje saying, “ Quo I’auteur se tue k allonger, 
ce que le lecteiir se tue a abr 5ger,” this gentleman has brought a most 
comprehensive elementary view of Hygiene within the limits of a 
very small volume. In truth, the chief fault we can find is its brevity, 
although he compensates for it in some degree by the condensation of 
facts, and by numerous references to foreign authorities. 

As this little work is amusing — the author seeming to think 
that now-a-days philosophy no longer requires the recommendation 
of obscure technicalities and tedious verbosity, any more than the 
physician does those of a long face, bag wig and gold-headed cane— 
we trust it will recommend to general notice the science in question. 
Certainly no events could be more calculated than the present to 
awaken us„to the full value of the study of public health, a study 
hitherto so pnaccountably neglected here. A most serious plague 
seems destined to overrun the whole of Europe, and perhaps to 
establish itself permanently among us. It has baffled the efforts of 
individual knowledge, and has even assumed a degree of political im¬ 
portance, not only by its influence on population, but by presenting 
an impediment to commercial speculations, warlike enterprises and 
the projects of cabinets and kings, as well as by affecting public credit 
and exciting discontent and insurrection among the ignorant classes 
of society. Against this pestilence and its melancholy consequences, 
and to counteract other evils of a similar kind that habitually prey 
upon the land, the arms afforded by Hygiene should be wielded. A 
heavy responsibility rests with those who are invested with authority 
in the state, and paid for its proper exercise, if sanatory measures are 
neglected. Nor is Hygiene less important or less applicable in do¬ 
mestic privacy than in -public regulations; every family, in every class 
of society throughout the land, may adopt its principles and be bene¬ 
fited bj its discoveries; and a short experience will demonstrate to 
all the practical blessings secured by this offspring of an improved 
state of civilization. 


* Tlic Sources of Hcaltii and pisease in Coiiiinunities; or Elementary Views of 
Hygiene, illustrating its Importance to Legislators, Heads of Families, &c. 13 (ikk> 
London. 1833. 
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FRANCK. 

M. Schnitzler, author of the Essai d*une Statistiqm Generale de VEmpire de 
Russie, has in the press a new work under the title of La Pologne et la 
Russie; Coup d'(Eil mr I'Histoire de ces deux Puissances, Icur longue Rivalitc, 
kur derniire Lutte, leurs Forces respectives et la Situatioii politique et morale 
de chacune dlelles. 


A translation of More’s Utopia has recently appeared at Paris, with the 
Latin text opposite. The translation (by M. J. Vincent) may also be had 
without the text. 


In our next Number we hope to be able to give a list of the MSS. left by the 
late M. Champollion. Measures are already taken to secure their publication. 

A copy of Cicero, with large margins, has been found in a library at Orleans, 
with more than 4000 MS. emendations by the celebrated Henry S^hens, and 
by another philologist, whose handwriting cannot be identilied. This copy of 
Cicero was very probably intended to serve as the basis of the new edition 
of the complete works of Cicero, of which Stephens speaks in the preface to 
his book intitled Castigationes in quamplurimos locos Ciceronis, but which never 
saw the light. Fifteen hundred francs have been offered for the copy, but the 
proprietor asks 2400 , of which he intends tA present 200 to the hospital of 
Lyons, where Stephens ended his days. 


A new penny journal, intitled Le Bon Sens, has been commenced at Paris, 
under the auspices of Messrs. LafHtte, Odilon Barrot, and Arago, and will be 
continued every'Sunday. The pens, as well as the purses, of these distin¬ 
guished individuals, will be employed in its support. Go(^ sense, above all 
other qualities of the intellect, appears to be that which at present is least 
common and most wanted in France, both by rulers and ruled, and no means 
are so proper for dispelling the delusions of the latter, as the diffusion of cheap 
knowledge among them by men of such acknowledged talent and experience 
as those we have just enumerated. ^ • 


The Protestants of Paris have just lost M. Matron, President of the Con- 
sistory of the Reformed Church of Paris, and for fifty yearn & pastor of that 
city. His death will be severely felt by the Protestants of Paris, as well as by 
the inhabitants in general, who have long venerated the virtues arid the cha¬ 
racter of this venerable man. In him religion has lost a truly evangelical 
minister; and the Protestants of the capital will never forget the services, for 
a long time gratuitous, of the founder of the church in Paris. In the stormiest 
times of the Revolution, and in various circumstances, he represented, with 
honour, the church confided to him. Literature, and particularly classical lite¬ 
rature, has lost in him a writer of cultivated taste, a graceful and elegant poet, 
and a scholar of varied and profound attainments, liis conversational powers 
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will long be missed by an extensive literary circle, but his friends alone can 
estimate the loss tlioy have sustained as regards the virtues-of private, life and 
the affectionate intercourse of tire heart. - 

-: . ^ 

Courtin’s Kncjjclopidie Moderntj or Dktionmirc Abrcgc dts Sctcnces, des 
Lettres et des Ai ls, tjc. is now coiuplcted in 24 vols. 8vo. llic last volume 
contains a systematic view of huniau knowledge, and the celebrated Klaproth 
has comniiiiiicutcd .i curious essay on Goucral Grammar, accompanied with 
plates of various alphabets. The publisher intends to publish occasional sup¬ 
plements, in onlcr that the work may lie a constant source of reference as to 
the actual state of knowledge. 


An interesting picture of the present state of Greece and of Greek litera¬ 
ture has recently appeared, by a M. Fcnger, a Dane, who travelled through 
Greece in 1831. 


Victor Hugo has just finished a new drama, but the subject, and even the 
title, are still unknown. 


M. Biot is well known to have written the elaborate and valuable Life of 
Sir Isaac Newton, which appeared in the Biogtvpltie Vntverse/lc. The de¬ 
rangement of mind uuder which &l. Biol thinks he has discovered that Sir 
Isaac laboured at one period of his life, and the view taken of this by some 
foreign philosophers, is well known to have excited a good deal of controversy, 
and has been refuted at some length by Dr, Brewster in his Life of Sir Isaac. 
From a new numl3cr of the Journal des Sat'am, which we have just received, 
we perceive Umt M. Biot has inserted in it the first part of a Review o4 
Dr. Brewster's ^ork; when the whole is finished we may probably return to 
the subject, and to tlie result of M. Biot's criticisms. 


Necridogy. —Cevir.K, the gredt naturalist, has himself paid tlie debt of nature 
since our last, after a life devoted to science witlr an unwearied application 
and a success exceeded by none in modern times. lie was born at Montbel- 
liard in 1769, a year which gave birth to so many remarkable men—a Napo¬ 
leon—a Cliateaubriaud—a VVcllington—Humboldt, &c. and bis first disco¬ 
veries were on the Mollusca, aud shook to its base the Zoological classification 
which then universally prevailed. Invited to Paris to fill the place of I*rofessor 
of Comparative Anatomy at tlie Jardin ties Plantes, his lectures speedily drew 
crowds around him, attracted by his popular eloquence and Incid arrangement. 
His next work, Leipms d’Anatomk Comparie, published in 5 vols. 8vo. 180.5, 
was rewarded by the Institute with the decennial prize for tlie work wliich had 
contvbutcd the most to our knowledge of the Natural Science-s during that 
period. At the same period he pablished a series of Memoirs on die Anatomy 
of the Mottasca, and devoted his attention to a detailed examination of the 
fossil remaUrsof the bones of inammifcrous animals; he particularly examined 
the numerous fossils in the environs of J’aris, assisted in the geological part 
of his task by his friend M, A. Brongniart. The sagacity and accuracy which 
M. Cuvier displayed in the examination of fossil bones, raised this branch of 
inquiry to the dignity of a perfectly new science, which has thrown a powerful 
light on geology, and directed it into a more philosophical route. A number 
of works and of elaborate memoirs pubibhed since by various naturalists^ 
have shown the prodigious influence which the labours of Cuvier have exe^ 
cised on the study of Geology, of the Animal Kingdom, and even of Fossil 
Botany, M. Cuvier amused liimself during these laborious works by {larticular. 
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researches which would alone have been sulhcieul to have distinguished any 
other man, such as his five Memoirs Ou the Voice of Birds, ou Crocodiles, and 
on numerous subjects of.2oology; such also as his descriptions of the^Living 
i\nimals in the Menage^, &c. lu all his works, even to the minutest details, 
we discover Uic same luminous, clear, and methodical mind, and the sagacity 
which characterized him. Feeling the want of a work which jihould present a 
general view of his ideas on Zoological classification, he published in 1817 his 
work entitled Lc Hegfie Ahmal distribuc tVaprh son Oi'gmmation, in 4 vols. 
8vo. which speedily became tlie text-book of all Zoologicai students. When 
employed on tliis w-ork he felt how far in arrear of tlie other branches of 
Zoology was that which respects tlio class of fish, and saw how much diflTiculty 
had accumulated in it, as well from our ignorance of tlic anatomy of these 
animals, and the impossibily of determining with precision the laws of their 
comparative organisation, as from the want of large collections, and perhaps 
also from the loo artificial spirit which had hitherto prevailed in Ichthyology, 
lie employed his influence to form a collection in the Paris Museum of spe¬ 
cimens of fish from all parts of the world, and was so successful in his endea¬ 
vours that the number of specimens, which at first scarcely amounted to 1000, 
in a few years amounted to 6000. Of these he dissected a large portion with 
a care hitherto unknown, having the advantage of an able associate in the 
study of the details in M. Valenciennes; he was thus enabled in a period of 
time that may be called short, looking to the extent of the results, to collect 
the materials of liis great Histoirc Naturelle dcs Paissnns, of wliich eight volumes 
have appeared, with their approjiriatc plates, and for the continuation of which 
wo have to look to his laborious assistant. The recent embarrassment among 
the Paris jiublishers having occasioned a stoppage in the progress of this 
work, fit. (hivier availed himself of this (as tlie part prepared for the press 
was already in advance of the printer) to make preparations for republishing 
his herons d'Anatomic Compatie, of which a second editign had been long 
anxiously called for. nds design, however, he was not permilled to complete; 
but it is to be hoped Unit wc shall not be long deprived of the edition he had 
contemplated, and tliat it will be accompanied with Uiose beautiful and accu¬ 
rate plates on which he liad licstowed so much pains, and in tiic execution of 
which he himself excelled; for he was a skilful draftsman, and seized externid 
forms with rapidity and accuracy, and possessed Uic art of representing in his 
drawings the forms of organic tissues in a style peculiar to himself. His 
last course of lectures, on the History of the Natural Sciences, and on tlie 
I’hilosophy of Natural History, delivered at the C’ollegc of France, is now pub¬ 
lishing lu livraisons, and will extend to three or four vols. 8vo. This work, 
however, we believe, has been pnblishcd without bis consent or revision. Ilis 
memory was jirodigious, and he scarcely knew what it was to forget anything. 
Although his great powers wervi more particularly devoted to Natural History, 
no part of science was a stranger to him, and his taste for literature au^ works 
of imagination was particularly refined arid elegant. In his FJo^os oi Illus¬ 
trious Men, delivered iu his capacity of T*erpetual Secretary of the Academy 
of Sciences, he always displays the utmost impartiality and love of truth; he 
never debased the dignity of science by any love of intrigue, and displayed 
the utmost disinterestedness in liis cHbrls to promote science. The qualities 
of his heart were not less estimable than those of his head, and he possessed 
the happy art of inspiring his friends with an unalterable attachment. His 
conversation was varied and animated, adapted by turnni to every subject, and 
he may truly be said to have been tlie grace and ornament of society. Wc 
must not forget the great services he rendered to juiblic education as head 
of the University; his llcport ou the State of Primary Education in Holland 
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IS a lasting monument of his solicitude for the education of the people, and alt 
those vrho have observed his conduct with regard to the higher branches of 
education, know how constantly bis influence was^^irected to favour their 
progress and to remove obstacles, la other depart^nts of the civil service 
into which he was successively called, as Master of Requests, Counsellor of 
State, President of the Section of the Interior, Director of Protestant Worship, 
ffor he was an enlightened and liberal Protestant, and vratched over the in* 
terests of his co-religionists with constant solicitude,) and at last as a Peer of 
France—in .ill these he displayed the same superiority of talent. The office 
of Censor of the Press, which was offered to him, he, to his eternal honour, 
refused. Such was the man whose loss the world has now to deplore; but the 
mind that traced her age and history—in the wrecks of ages dug from her 
bosom—will live for ever in his works to enlighten and instruct mankind. 


Count Chnptal, the celebrated writer on Chemistry and on various other 
practical branches of the Arts and Sciences, died at Paris in the beginning of 
August. He was born at Nosaret in 1756. We subjoin a list of the most 
important of his valuable and numerous works:—Elcmens de Chimie. 3 vols. 
8vo. Tl>e first edition appeared in 1790, and the fourth in 1803.—-Traite sur 
le Salpctre. 8vo. 1796.—Essai sur le perfectionnement des Arts chimiques en 
France. 8vo. 1800.—Art dc faire, de gouverner et dc perfectionner les Vins. 
1 vol. 8vo. First edition 1801, second edition 1819.—Traite thdorique et 
pratique sur la culture de la Vigne, avec I’Art dc faire Je Vin, les Eaux de 
vie, Esprit-de vins et Vinargres. 2 vols. 8vo. First edition 1801, second edi¬ 
tion 1811.—Essai sur le Rlanchiraent. 1801.—Chimie appliqu6e aux Arts. 
4 vols. 8vo. 1807.—Art de la Tcinlure du Coton en rouge. 8vo. 1807.—Art 
duTeinturierctdu Df'graisscur. 8vo. 1800.—Del’IndustrieFranpaisc. 2 vols. 
8vo. I8I9.—Memoire sur le Sucre de Bettcravcs, 8vo. Tliird edition 1819.— 
Chimie appliquee a I’Agriculture. 2 vols. 8vo. 1823. 


Portal,'the celebrated physician, died in .Tuly at the advanced age of ninety- 
one. His Hktoire de VAnatomie et de la Chirtirgie will always be regarded 
as a valuable work, and his Cour$ (TAmiomie Medicate may still be consulted 
with advantage; but his chief merit in the eyes of posterity will be his efforts 
for rendering the study of anatomy popular in Fiance. 


Brue, Geographer to. the King, and Member of the Geographical Societies of 
Paris and London, died of the cholera on July 16, at the age of forty-six. His 
maps arc the most esteemed of those by modern French artists. He spared 
neither pains nor expense to perfect himself in his profession, having made 
many voyages to Africa and other parts. His plan of an Universal Atlas, 
which should constantly keep pace with the progress of discovery, by the 
successive appearance of new maps to replace the old ones, was a truly dis¬ 
interested scheme; the speculation, as was feared, turned out a bad one; but 
the Atlas, as,a whole, is the best now to be had in France, and the fittest for 
the purposes of education. It was his intention to publish a new Map of 
Africa, with all the latest discoveries. The Map which accompanied Dcuviile’s 
Voyage is the last production of the deceased and lamented geographer. 
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GERMANY. 


Goetiie has anointed Dr. Eckermann in his will to be editor of his posthu¬ 
mous works. The Doct<^has published many essays on the various poetical 
productions of Goethe, ffitnong the wo/tks left ready for the press is a new 
volume of the Life, commencing with his appearance at Weimar, and em¬ 
bracing the first year of his residence there, a period during which he wrote 
some of his most remarkable works. This volume also in some degree fills 
up the chasm in his autobiography previous to his Italian travels. A new 
volume of Poems also may be expected, and the original of Giitz von Berlich- 
ingen, from which the present Giitz materially differs. Tlie second part of 
Paust^ in five acts, is also ready for the press; the last two acts were written in 
inverted order of time, the fifth having been composed in the winter of 1030, 
immediately after the death of his only son at Rome, a blow which bad nearly 
proved fatal to him; and the first in the summer of 1831. The third act con¬ 
sists of the classico-romantic phantasmagoria of Helena, which has already 
been given to the world. Among the letters is a volume of correspondence 
with his friend the celebrated Maestro di Capello Zelter, which in importance 
and interest is said to exceed the letters to Schiller. / 


A medal, in commemoration of Goethe, has been struck at Berlin. On one side 
is the portrait of the deceased, by the celebrated Leonard Poscb, crowned with 
laurel, bearing the inscription Jo. W. De GOETHK NAT. XXVIII AUG. 
MDCCXXXXIX. Tlic likeness was taken a few years ago at Weimar, and 
has been universally admired for its accuracy. On the reverse is I'epresented 
the Poet’s Apotheosis. A swan bears him on his wings to the starry regions, 
that appear expanded above, and to which the Poet, having a golden lyre in 
his leu arm, extends his right arm witli longing gaze. On this side is the in¬ 
scription AD ASTRA REDIIT D. XXII MART. MDCCCKXXII. 

- • 

A posthumous work of Falk, on the private life and manners of Goethe, 
founded on personal intimacy with him, has ^ust appeared at Leipzig, and is 
said to be almost as interesting from the character of the writer as ftom that of 
his subject. 


" It is proposed to erect a monument in Mentz, by public suWription and 
support of all nations, to Gutenberg, the great inventor of the art of printing, 
and to celebrate tlie immortal discovery in a grand and becoming style. The 
erection is to take place in 1836, being the fourth centenary anniversary of the 
great achievement, for it is capable of historic proof that Gutenberg communi¬ 
cated his discovery of moveable letters to some friends at Strasburg in 1436, to 
which city be had retired on account of some disturbances in his native place; 
vide Schaab’s Geschichte der Erjindme der Buchdruckerkunst, Mainz, 1831. 
3 vols. &VO. 

The subscriptions and support, in particular, of printers, booksellers, authors 
and literary bMies, is solicited. Kings and princes, in behalf of the best inte¬ 
rests of their subjects and of civilization, it is hoped, will not be backward to 
support so noble a design. The public will be informed, from time to time, 
by meaus the daily papers and journals, of the progress of the subscription, 
. for which toe smallest sums will l» received, and the names of the donors en¬ 
tered in a book kept by the Corporation of Mentz, to wlych all communica¬ 
tions are requested to be addressed. 

A new edition, greatly enlarged and improved, and on much better type 
and paper, is announced, of Kayser’s Catalogue of Books, which have been 
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published in Oermany and ihc contiguous states from 1750 to the end of 1832. 
In this editiob the autlior’s names will be given, anonymous as well ^s pseudo¬ 
nymous, together with an accurate description of maps and plates, editions, 
si'/e, place of printing, year, publishers and price.^The^irst part will appear 
early in 183.3, and the remainder every two months till completed. 

Von Schlotheim, the author of the Flora tier Vorwelt and Petrefaktenkunde, 
both highly esteemed and valuable works, died at tJotha on the 28th ofiVIarch- 

A translation from the Polish into German has been published of Professor 
l^rlcwel’s work on the Discoveries of the. Carthaginians and Greeks in- the 
Atlantk, Ocean, with an Introduction by Professor Ititter, of Berlin. 

A ('atalogue of Works relating to Austria has just been published at Vienna, 
under tlin title of IHbliothcca Atistriaca. The works enumerated embrace 
chiefly the g«:ogra])hy, topography, statistics, history and politics of the states 
that form the Austrian empire. The number of works already given amount 
to nearly 5000, among which are many of great scarcity and value, and a con¬ 
tinuation of the Catalogue is promised by the jniblisher, P. Graffer. 

Travels, by M. Ermann, in Northern Asia, in the years 1828 to 1830, will 
be publishotl in the course of next year, at Berlin, in four volumes, 8vo., with 
an atlas of ])late.s. l•’o^ the physical sciences, geography and languages, this 
work will be of higli importance. 


A work has recently appeared at T.cipsic, in three volumes, 8vo. which pos¬ 
sesses peculiar interest at the jiresent moment, entitled Russie wic es ist, &c. 
(Itnssiu as slu^is), by M. Kaiser. 


Ur. llrctsclincuXcr, one of the most independent tliinkers anti celebrated 
divines in Germany, has recently published a new work on St. Sinionism and 
ChristUiniiy, in which he regards the new doctrine as a phantom that menaces 
alike all liberty, civil, religious and scientific. 


The Ihiitj/ .if (iermam/ has been recently disciissod,in a jiamplilct published 
at Strasbiirgh, and written previous to the late decrees of the Diet. Tlic author, 
in his title-page, quotes Luther, who said, that Germany resembles a fine and 
spiritcti horse, alnuidantly provided with provender ami all tilings necessary, 
but wanting a rider. This rider, the author recommends, shoiihl he Prussia, 
as the State most Germanic in its nature, and calculated, by its youtliful vigour 
and just administration, to unite the suffrages of all. I low Cip late events may 
modify this judgment, or whether Prussia really aims at such an eminence, 
remains to be seen. We have no space here to review the pamphlet, but re¬ 
commend it us deserving of attention. 

Ilayn, the bookseller, of Berlin, is said to have engaged thirty-seven of the 
most distinguished authors residing in the city, to compose a v/ork on the 
Capital, similar to tiie Ont-ct-Un of Baris. Among the paines mentioned as 
writers are thoSe of Kaumcr, liaupaeh, Varnhagen von Knse, Steiglitz, Wili- 
bald Alexis (Usering), V. Forster, and Oettiuger,'-^. 
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ITALY. 

From the statistical acc^ints published in Italy, we find that the population 
of J.ombardy, the Veneti^ provinces not included, was, in 1829, 2,36.^,000, 
and in 1830, 2,386,000. Milan, in Uic former year, reckoned 123,822 inha¬ 
bitants, and in 1030, 129,4.37. The provinces are Milan, Brescia, Bergamo, 
Cremona, Mantua, Pavia, Como, l^di, and .Sondrio, or former \'altelina. 
In these provinces almost every commune is now provided, by order of the 
Austrian government, with an elementary school for children from six to 
twelve years of age. I'rom these schools, in the last eight years, came out 
436,000 children of both sexes. There are now 53 upper schools for boys 
and 14 for girls, and 2,267 lower schools for the former and 1,044 for the 
latter. In the lower or elementary schools arc taught reading, writing, arith¬ 
metic, and the catechism., In the upper or normal schools, Italian grammar 
and letter-writing, drawing applied to the mechanical arts, geography and the 
elements of geometry.' Manuals have been printed with minute directions for 
the teachers in these schools, who arc under the care of inspectors appointed 
by government. The inspectors make a yearly report to tlic Kmperor. A II 
parents are obliged to send their children to the elementary schools, where 
liislruction is given to the poor gratis. Thi$, system of general and obligatory 
instruction, which has been long in practice in the hereditary states of Austria, 
wa.s introduced into Lombardy in 1821, and it is now in full activity. IVI. 
Valery was, we believe, the first traveller who noticed in his Voyuf^cs lUsl'o- 
riques ct Ttitteraircs, this important innovation in Italian education. The 
annual expense for providing elementary instruction to the poor in Iximbiirdy, 
is defrayed onc-tliird by the commniies, and two-thirds by tlic treasury. The 
masters have about .300 Austrian livres emolument. Corporal punishment of 
every description is strictly forbidden. • 

If this zeal for elementary instruction of the people is not by itself sufiicient 
to promote the diffusion of knowledge in its higher and more extended 
branches, it raises at least the mass of the poiQuIation iihove that brutish statf* 
of ignorance and sloth in which it lies sunk in most parts of Knvope, and 
tends thereby to prevent crime, and to make the humbler classes of society 
decent, moral and orderly, and as such it is deserving of imitation. 

The cightir volume of the Mmeo Jiortmnko has just Ijcen published at Naples. 
Tliis important collection is well executed, and reflects credit on the artists 
concerned in it. 

The Academy I’ontaniana of Naples has proposed a collection of all the 
inscriptions hitherto known in the Oscan and .Samnitic languages, and of all 
the passages in ancient writers in which those idioms are nientioned^witli 
critical remarks on the same.” 


Professor John has discovered another buried town near Pompeii. Several 
human skeletons were found in one of the building^. 

. Leopold Villk, a young naturalist, announces his intention of publishing a 
‘Journal of Vesuvius, to be edited by himself and liis friends, and in which the 
state oftlie volcano wilt be regularly recordlid. * 
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POLAND. 


In former Numbers, while Poland still bad the semblance of an independent 
state, it was our pleasing task' to record that her Uterature was ^et instinct 
with life and promise; and chat not all the insidious elForts of Russian domi¬ 
nation had been able to quench cither the liberties or the struggling talent of 
that immortal land. The ferocious Constantine, and the benevolent and 
polished Nicholas, well saw, that if the national spirit was thus fostered by 
national literature, they must hid farewell to Russian domination over Poland. 
Language, in truth, is incompetent to picture, in adequate terms, the wrohgs 
of Poland; and we blush for the anti-human, as well as anti-national system qf 
neutrality, which has sacrificed Poland, and exposed her to treatment unp^ 
ralleled in the annals of nations. True, indeed, efforts have this year been made 
in Parliament to wipe off the disgrace of our indifference last year; but, our 
interest, it may be feared, is expressed too late—when Poland is a desert—her 
children in Siberia—and her living literature either exterminated or proscribed. 

We have been led into these remarks by the appearance in London of a 
little tract, entitled, ** Polonia,” which it is intended to continue raontiily. 
It consists of reports on Polish aflsiirs, published by the “ Literary Associa¬ 
tion of the Fiicnds of Poland;” and we need not add a word of recommenda¬ 
tion to induce our countrymen to purchase it. We should deserve the utmost 
odium of freemen, did we not endenrour to aid this good cause by every means 
ill our power, and therefore, although not strictly within our plan, we annex a 
table of the contents of the first number of'' Polnnia.’* We are happy to sec 
so many of the long-tried friends of liberty, and of the most distinguished 
names in our literature, enrolling themselves in this association; and when 
we mention that Mr. Campbell, the Poet of Hope, is the president, we men¬ 
tion a name good augury for its success. 

^ Contents of Polonia, No. I, 


Address ... 

Poland, a Russian Province.. 

The Emperor Nicholas and the Polish Constitution of 1815 . 
Sufferings of the old Polish Provinces incorporated with Russia 
Address of the State of Gullicia to the Emperor of Austria 

'' (A most affecting and interesting document.) 
Apology of Sir Robert Peel for the Russian Government 
System of Russian Policy towards the Nations under her Dominion 


page 1 
. 2 
. IG 
. 24 

. 28 


. 30 
. 33 


Home Intelligence. 

Hull Literary Polish Society. 35 

Books recommended to Branch Assuciauons.37 

Hr. Schonswar’s Speech in tha House of Commous . . . .38 

Peti^nii to Parliament from Hull.39 

-- -- -— >■ - Bristol.40 

-——. . —- Matlock.41 

- I - - —— — , . the Council oftheBirmingham Political Union ib. 

Observations nii the Fate of Poland..48 

Resolutions of the Council of the Birmingham Political Union . . ib. 

Letter from Samuel G. Howe, Eso. of the United States . . .44 

■ ■■ ---“ An Englishwoman”.4G 

■■ --a Polish Refugee, presenting a Ducat to the Association ., ib. 

, FoREicii Intelligence. 

Extracts from various Letters from Poland, Austria, 8cc. &c. . 48 

Latest Comniunications received by the Society.49 

Poetry. 

The Dime and Psean of Poland, by the Abb4 de la Mennais 


. 53 
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RUSSIA. 

Tue veteran and nearly octogenarian Shishkov^ wHose pen lias rendered many 
services to Russian literature in the departments of philology and criticism, as 
well as in a variety of otlier subjects, has lately published a volume of Memoirs 
(Zapiski) relative to tlie War of 181 a. Distinguished by the confidence of the 
late emperor, and sustaining a very important pari in the public affairs of that 
eventful period, the writer has been enabled to communicate many important 
factslt and although his work does not possess those attractions for the gciu'ral 
reader which the more expanded private details introduced into French works 
of^ similar class hold out, it will claim attention from its historical value, and 
from the many authentic documents it furnishes. 


An historical romance in two volumes, by F.rtel, entitled ** Harald and KliKa- 
beth, or the Age of Ivab the Terrible,” deserves to be mentioned, rather as a 
most successful attempt by a foreigner in the Russian language, than for its 
intrinsic merits as a literary composition. The style is pure and correct; but 
the narrative itself feeble and jejune, with very little truth of historical colour¬ 
ing. Ably treated, both the epoch and the personal character of Ivan would 
be singularly interesting subjects for the pen of the novelist. The latter, 
indeed,offers a prbblem which the historian has hitherto been unable to solve; 
—in his early youth, we find the victorious subjugator of Kazan and Astrakhan 
as much distinguished by his benevolence and other amiable qualities, as he is 
afterwards represented to have been by his tyranny, bis treachery, his cruelty— 
in short, by those vices that h<ave stamped him as a monster;—to reconcile 
these two contradictory portraits, to give probability to the odious degeneracy 
which the latter displays. • 


Although it is published anonymously, the new four-voluraed romance of 
Marina Muishek is attributed to the fertile pen of Jliilgarin, who had previously 
given a slight historical sketch of her adventures in one of the volumes of his 
miscellaneous works. As Marina was the wife of the False Demetrius, the 
present production may be considered a sequel or companion to the romance 
of Demilrii Zamosvanetz; and we here again meet with Boris Dodunov, 
Demetrius himself, the czar Vassili Shuisky, and many other characters which 
figured there. Internal evidence leaves little doubt as to the author; there 
being the same degree of involved intrigue, similar minuteness in the historical 
and descriptive details, accompanied by references to authorities; the same 
perspicuity and easiness of style, and the same moral tone prevailing through¬ 
out. In rapidity of events, this romance is not inferior to Bulgarin's others, 
while it is in some respects superior, manifesting greater confidence in his o^n 
powers and maturer ability. 

Among other works in the lighter department of literature, the majority of 
which, in Russia, are for the most part of foreign growth, and consequently do 
not fall under our notice, two deserve to be here mentioned as productions of 
considerable interest and promise; namely, Vetchera naKhulora bliz Dikauki, 
or ** Evenings at a Country House nearDikanko;” and “Tales by Ivan Pelro- 
vitch Boelkin.” In the former of these works we are presented with a faithful 
and animated picture of the Ukraine, a region that well de|,erves the appella¬ 
tion it has acquired of the “ Slavonian Ausonia,” and whose inhabitants still 
retain much of their primitive simple character and mode of life; whil^'its 
scenery and Uie traditions associated with it are equally favourable to poetical 
colouring. Narazhuy and other writers have more than once laid the scenes 
VOL. X. NO. XIX, T 
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of tlieir subjects there; but none have given us so faithful a picture of tlie 
habits of the natives as Pasitchnik lludii Ponko, the author of these four tales. 
The other production is not only distinguished by an unaffected ease and sim¬ 
plicity of style, but by the interest of the narrative, and the skill with which the 
reelings or the curiosity of the reader are kept excited. Besides the above- 
mentioned, an historical novel, in four volumes, has just appeared, which is 
entitled the “ Strelitzes." It is from the pen of Masalsky, a young poet, who 
hs^ not long previously published a small collection of pieces that had ap¬ 
peared in various annuals and periodicals. 


It is generally supposed that nothing approaching free expression of opinion 
is allowed in liussia, yet we frequently meet with translations of articles from 
English ])criodicals and journals, as well of whig and liberal, as of tory prin¬ 
ciples. As a proof, too, that something like freedom is allowed to their own 
writers, wo may instance a recent publication entitled Ofczor, &c, or A View 
of the Principal Events in liussia from the Death of Peter the Great to the 
Accession of Elizabeth Petrovna,” In this work, which is, by the by, a mas¬ 
terly and comprehensive sketch of a most important and interesting period in 
the history of the North, the author is very far from being the apologist of 
despotic power; for he draws a most frightful picture of the oppression endured 
by the people, and of the shameless tyranny exercised by Biton and other 
favourites. 'Iliis publication is the more valuable, because it takes up that 
portion of Hussinn history which has hitherto been very little dwelt upon by 
native writers, notwithstanding that it is rife with eventful vicissitudes, rapidly 
succeeding each other within the brief space of thirty-seven years, and tliat so 
many remarkable personages took their share in them. 

Raskaj/u Slava, or ** Russian Glory,” is a lyrical composition that does equal 
honour botR to the poetical talents and the patriotic feelings of Zhukovsky; 
but we very inuch doubt whether it would find many admirers here. More, 
we suspect, would be scandalized at the subject, than captivated by the bard's 
enthusiasm, or inclined to sympathize in hii? exultation. 


Dr. Yastrebtzeo’s work on the Mental Education of Children,” is one that 
was much required in a country where the prejudices of custom and empirical 
routine have hitherto excluded enlightened scientific views of the subject; 
since it is certainly calculated to lead to the adoption of many improvements. 
There is much, however, in the system proposed by him, that is not a little 
questionable: for instance, he recommends that children should not be 
instructed at all in history; neither is he more favourably disposed towards 
poetry, an acquaintance with which ought, in his opinion, to be confined to 
the mere mechanism of versification. Still more singular, perhaps, are his 
ideas relative to the study, or ratlier the prohibition, of Greek and l.atin; since 
h^ advises that the pupil should merely learn by heart such words in them as 
will enable him to understand the technical terms and expre.ssions adopted in 
modern languages, 'i'o make amends for this, he insists upon the utility of 
learning English and German, and of acquiring the rudiments of chemistry, 
physics, and mechanics, llis views, however, are for the most part rational 
enough; and his book will hardly fail to effect much good, should it be only 
by exciting attention to the subject it treats of. 
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ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

Tlie East India Company have presented to the I.innsean Society their mag- 
nificent llcrharium, containing the plants collected between long. 73“ to 
114“ E. and lat. 32“ N. to the equator, by Kbnig, Roxburgh, lliittler, Russell, 
Klein, Hamilton, Ileyne, Wight, Finlayson, and Wallich. It includes about 
1300 genera, more than 8000 species, and amounts, in duplicates, to at least 
70,000 specimens,—the labours pf halfa century. 

For many years a large portion of these vegetabh; riches were .stored on llie 
shelves of the India House, without any one sufficiently conversant in Indian 
Botany to arrange and render them subservient to the cause of science. On 
the arrival in this country of Dr. Wallich, the distinguished superintendent of 
the Company's Garden at Calcutta, in the year 1828,—who brought with him 
an immense accession to the Herbarium from various parts of India, especially 
Nipal and the Burmese Empire,—the Court of Directors instructed him to 
make a catalogue of the aggregate collection, and to distribute duplicate speci¬ 
mens to the more eminent societies and naturalists throughout Europe and 
America. 

'Hiis immense labour has occupied Dr. Wallich for the last four years; and 
it is the chief selection from these various Herbaria, destined for the museum of 
the India House, which the Court of Directors have, with princely munificence, 
presented to the Linnwan Society. 

The liberality of the East India Company has been duly appreciated through¬ 
out the wide circle of science. It has been acknowlcdgctl by letters and ad¬ 
dresses from the different societies and individuals honoured by their patronage; 
and this last act of their bounty will endear them still more to thc«promoters 
of botany, by placing the treasures they possessed along with those ofLiiinanis 
and Smith. 

Die Linnscan Society purchased, two years ago, at an expense of X3000, the 
collections of Linn'.ieus and of the late excellent Sir*!. Ih Smith; and since that 
the Herbarium of the Society Inis been further enriched by the treasures of the 
l-'ast, it forms collectively one of the most interesting and important in Europe. 

Die East India Company have set an example of a wise and libe^dl policy, 
which will be followed throughout the world, not only by societies, but by 
those enterprising individuals who have, to their own honour, made largo col¬ 
lections of the olnccts of natural history; and it i.s a source of national congra¬ 
tulation that at this moment the naturalists of Europe feel indebted to this 
country for the most extensive contribution that was ever made to their botani¬ 
cal collections. They owe this general feeling of respect towards them to the 
enlightened conduct of the Court of Directors, who have done more to diffuse a 
knowledge of botany than was ever done by any government or association of 
persons on the globe. 

A deputation from the Council of the TJnnaean Society, headed by the Pre¬ 
sident, Lord Stanley, waited on the Chairman of the Court of Directors, on the 
2t!th instant, with an address expressive of the high, sense the Society enter¬ 
tains of the honour conferred upon it by the liberality of the East India 
Company. 


^ • 'j; 

M. W. Von Humboldt, the brother of the celebrated traveller, is engaged on 
a work on Com]>arative Philology; and from the learning and sagacity of the 
author, the expectations of scholars will be excited to a high degree by its ap¬ 
pearance. Australia) in particular, lias excited his attention, as the only pos- 
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sibic point of intercourse between the two Continents; and to facilitate his re¬ 
searches in all the languages of that vast portion of’ the globe, the Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain has liberally furnished him with numerous documents, 
obtained from the English maritime stations. 


M. Stanislas .Tulien has commenced the publication, in London, at tlie ex¬ 
pense of the Oriental Translation Fundy of a selection, in French, of the best 
pieces of the Chinese Theatre, from the Repertory of that description in forty 
quarto volumes, of which there is a copy in the Bibliotheque du Roi. The 
first livraison, which has just appeared, contains a drama in prose and verse, 
entitled L'Uistoire du Cerck de Craie. Four other pieces of the same collec¬ 
tion, T'Avare, La Fille du Gouvemeur, Jx Kessentiment de Soungo, and La 
Chemise Confronlee, are ready for the press. It is now more than a century 
since l ather Premare, a missionary at Peking, made known to Europe the 
Chinese tragedy which furnished Voltaire with the subject of his Orphelin de 
Chine; but Voltaire neglected to translate the lyrical part, which occupies 
more than half of the piece. M. Julien has not followed such a plan of muti¬ 
lation, but has attempted a complete translation of the various dramas which 
he intends to publish. M. Julien, we are happy to learn, has been appointed 
Professor of Chinese in the room of the lamented Abel-llemusat, and also fills 
the situation of Assistant Librarian to the Institute. We subjoin a list of works 
published at the expense of the London Society for Oriental Translations, and 
we do this chiefly for the information of our foreign readers, who, we believe, 
arc not fully aware of the services conferred on Oriental literature by this most 
useful and honourable body. The Society continues its labours, and the most 
beneficial results may reasonably be anticipated from such liberal encourage¬ 
ment to Oriental scholars. 

Adventures, The, of HatimTai, a Romance; translated from tlie Persian by 
Duncan Forbes. 4to. London. 1830. 

Algebra, The, of Mohattyned Ben Musa^ Arabic and English. Edited and 
translated by I'redcric Rosen. 8vo. London. 1831. 

History, The, of Vartan, and of the Battle of the Armenians; by Elisseus; 
translated from the Armenian by C. F. Neumann. 4to. London. 1830. 

History of the War in Bosnia during the Years 1737-1739; translated from 
the Turkish by C. Fraser. 8vo. London. 1830. 

History, The, of the Maritime Wars of the Turks; translated from the 
Turkish of Ilaje Khalifch by James Mitchell; Chapters 1 to 4. 4to. London. 
1831. 

JJfe, The, of Hafiz Ool-Moolk, Hafiz Rehmut Khan; written by his Son, 
and entitled Goolistan-l.-Uchmut; abridged from the Persian by Ch. Elliott, 
{^vo. London. 1831. 

Life, The, of Sheik Mohammed Ali llazin, by himself; edited from two 
Persian Manuscripts, and noted with their various readings, by F. C. Belfour. 
8 vo. London. 1831. 

The same, translated into English, and illustrated with Notes explanatory 
of the History, Poetry, Geography, &c. which therein occur, by F. C. Belfour. 
8 va. London. 1830. 

Mulfuzat Timury, The, or Autobiographical Memoirs of the Mogul Emperor 
Timfir; translated by Major Ch. Stewart, jito. London. 1830. 

Translations from the Chinese and Armenian, with Notes and Illustrations, 
by Ch. Fr. Neumann. 8vo. London. 1831. 

Translations, Miscellaneous, from Oriental Languages, ^'ol. 1. 8vq. 
London. 1831. 
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Travels, The, of Macarius, written by Paul of Aleppo, in Arabic; Part II. 
Walachia, Moldavia, and the Cossack Country; translated by Bellbur. 4to. 
London. 1831. . . , 

Union, The Fortunate, a llomance; translated from the Chinese original, 
with Notes, &c. to which is added a Chinese Tragedy, by J. F. Davis, 2 vols. 
8vo. Loudon. 1829. 

Yakkun Nattannawa, a Cingalese Poem, descriptive of the Ceylon System 
of Demonology; and Kotan Nattannawd, a Cingalese Poem, descriptive of the 
Characters assumed by Natives in a Mascpierade; translated by J. Callaway. 
With Plates. 8vo. London. ' 1829. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT’S FAREWELL TO Ills READERS, 

AND 

M. ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE’S REPLY. 


Sir Walter Scott! In these sim])lc words what a spell there is to 
awaken the deepest—the tendcrest interest of the reader I—fft point to 
what that great and good man was—and what he now is! It would 
be pleasant for us to indulge the hojic that the jien, which more than 
once in the pages of the Foreign Qiuirlerly has delighted its readers, 
might again ho employed to instruct and to charm them; but tl^at hand 
is now jjowcrless; and tliat universal intellect seems about to- quit for 
ever its shattered tenement. At such a time, the following lines, in¬ 
spired by Sir Walter’s touching farewell to his readers, and writttm by 
the most popular, in England, of the living poets of France, will find an 
appropriate place in our pages. Instead of a translation we think our 
readers will he better pleased to have the original, which, we venture 
to predict, will not be the least admired, in after times, of its author’s 
productions. We coramonco this Number witli (iocthc, now departed, 
full of years and honours; we cannot better conclude it, than by the 
almost vain wish that his greatest living contemporary may have as 
prolonged and active an evening, and as peaceful an exit. 

The Farewell. 

" Tlic gentle reader is acquainted, tliat tlicse are, in all probability, the last 
tales wbicli i^. will bo the lot of the Author to submit to the public. He is now 
on the eve of visiting foreign parts; a slii]i of war is commissioiicd by its Royal 
Master to carry the Author of Wavcrlcy to eliniutes in which he may jiossibly 
obtain such a restoration to health ns may serve him to spin his thread to an 
I'lid in his own country. Had he continued to prosecute his usual literary 
labours, it seems indeed prohahlc, that at the tenn of years he has already 
attained, the howl, to use the pathetic language of Scrijiture, would have been 
broken at the fountain; and little can one, who has cnjoj'cd on the whole an 
uncommon share of the most inestimable of worldly blessings, be entiliod io 
coinplnin, that Hie, advancing to its period, should be attended with its usual 
proportions of shadows and storms, 'riiey have ailected him at least in no more 
painful manner than is inscpiu'ahle IVom the discharge of this part of tlu' debt of 
humanity. Of those whose relation to him in the ranks of liic might have in¬ 
sured him their sympathy under indisposition, many arc now no more; and 
those who may yet follow in his wake, arc entitled to expect, in bearing in¬ 
evitable evils, an example of finimess and patience, more especially on the part 
of one who bus enjoyed no small good fortune during the course of bis pil¬ 
grimage, 

“ The public have claims on his gratitude, for which the Author of Wavcrlcy 
has no adequate means of expression; but he may be permitted to hope, that 
the powers of bis mind, such as they are, may not have a difierent date from 
those of his body; and that he may again meet his patronizing friends, if not 
exactly in his ol^ iiishion of literature, at least in some branch, which may not 
call forth the remark, that— * 

‘ Snpeiiiuous lags the veteran on the stage.’ ” 


“ Abbotsjhrd, Seplanber, 1831." 
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Refonse aux Aoibux db Sir Walter Scott a ses Lecieurs. 

EPITRE FAMILIERE. 

All premier mille, hclaa! dc mon pclerinage, 

Temps oil Ic coeur tout ncuf voit tout a son image, 

OA Imne de seize ans, vierge dc {>aasion8, 

*f>emBndc k I'univcrs ses milie Emotions, 

Te soir d’un jour de fete, au gi»lfe do Venise, 

Scul, errant sans objet dans ma barque indecise, 

Jc suivais, mais dc loin, sur la mcr, un bateau 
Dont les concerts fiottants se r^pandaient sur I’eau; 

Voguant dc cap cn cap, nageant de crique en crique, 

La barque balanqant sa brisc dc musique, 

Elevait, abaissait, modulait ses accords 
Que I’onde palpitantc emportait it ses borda, 

Et scion quo la plage <3tait sourde ou sonore, 

Mourait commo un soupir des incrs qui s’l'ivaiHire, 

Ou dans Ics ontres creux rcvcillant inillc £chos 
Elan^ait jusqu’au cicl la fanfare dcs flats; 

Et moi, pcnche sur Tonde, ct roreille tendue, 

Itctcnant sur les flots la rame suspendue, 

Jc frdmissais dc perdre un scul dc ces accents, 

Et Ic vent d’liarmonie enivrait tons mes sens. 

C’dtait un couple heiireux d’aniants unis la veillc, 
l^romcnant levu: bonUeur a I’lieure oil tout sommcille, 

Et, pour mieux cuebauter Icurs fortunes moments, 
Respirant I’air du golfc au son des instnimeuts. 

La rianctie cn jouant avee I'ccume blancbc 
Qui de lY'troit csipiif venait laver la banebe, 

Dc son doigt dans la mcr laissa tomber I’anneau, 

Et pour Ic rcssaisir son corps penebti sur Tcuu 
Fit incliner le bord sous la vague qii’il rase; 

IjU vague, comme unc cau qui surmontc lo vase, 

Les oouvrit: un scul cri retentit jusqu’au bord: 

Tout ctait joic ct chant, tout fut silence ct niort. 

Eh bicn! ce que mon coeur oprouva dans cetle lieurc 
Oil le chant s’engloutit dans I’humidc demeure, 

Jc roprouve aujourd’hiii, chantre mdlodicux, 

Aiijourd’hui que j’entends Ics siijircmcs adieux 
Dc cette chbre voix pendant quinzc ans suivie. 

Voluptueux oubli des pcines nc la vie, 

Musique dc I’osprit, brisc des temps passes, 

Dont nos soucis dormonts dtaient si bicn bcrctis! 

Heurcs dc solitude ct de mdlancolic, 

Hciirea des nuits sans fln quo Ic sommeil oublie, 

Heures db tristc attente, hdlas! qu’il faut tromper, 
tIcuTcs k la main vide ct qu’il faut occuper, 

Fantumes dc I’csprit que I’ennui fait dclore, 

Vides de la pensde ou le cecur sc ddvore! • 

Ijc conteur a fini: vous n’aurcx plus sa voix; 

Et le temps va sur nous pcser dc tout sou poids. 

Ainsi tout a son terme, ct tout ccsse, ct tout s’use. 

A ce terrible aveu ndtre cs{}rit sc refuse. 
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• Nous croyona cn tournant lea feiiillcts de nos jours 
Que lea pages sans fin cn tourneront toujoura; 

Nous croyons qnc cet arbrc au dome frais et sombre, 
Dont nos jeunes amours cbercbent la mousse et I’ombre, 
Sous ses rideaux tendua doit eternellement 
Balancer le zcj)byr sur le front do I’amant; 

Nous croyons que ce flot (pii court, murmiirc et brille, 

Kt du bateau beret* caresse en paix la quille, 

Doit a jamais briller, murmurer et flotter, 

Kt sur sa molle cciunc a jamais nous porter; 

Nous croyons quo le livre od notre aiiic se plonge, 

Et comme en un sommeil iiage de songc on songe, 

Doit dcrouler sans fin cette prose ou ces vers, 

Horizons cnebautes d’un magique univers: 

Mensonges do I'csprit, illusion et ruse 
Dont pour nous retenir ici-bas la vie use! 

Hf-las! tout finit vitu: encore un peu de temps, 

L’arbre s’dleiuUc, et sfccUe, et jaunit le printemps, 

La vague arrive cn poudre a son dernier rivage, 

L’iunc iv I’cnnui, le livre a sa demibre p£^e. 

Mais pourqnoi done Ic ticn se fermc-b-il avant 
Quo la inovt ait Ibnno ton pobmc vivant, 

Hoiuuro de I’histoirc h rimmeiiHc Odyssue, 

Qui, vopandant si loin ta focomlc pensee, . 

Soulcvcs los vioux jours, leur rends Tflme et le corps, 
Coinmc Tombre d’un Dieu qui ranime les morts? 

^ Ta fibre est phis savantc et n’est pas moitis sonore. 

Tes jours^n’ont pas attoint rheure qui dbcolore, 

'Ton front n’a pas encor perdu ses clieveux gris, 
Coiiroiiiio dont la muse ornc ses favoris, 

Du, comme datv les pins de ta (’alddonie 
T<a brise dcs vieux jours est pleine d’hamionie. 

Mais, hf'las! le pocte eat liomme par les sons, 
ilonime par la douleur! Tu lo dis, tu Ic sons; 

L'argilo porissablc oii taut d’ame palpito, 

So fa^ onno plus belle ot sc brisc plus vitc; 

Lc nectar est divin, mais le vase est mortcl; 

(”est un Dieii dont lo poids doit ocraser I’autel, 

Cost un soufile trop plein du soir on de I'aurore 
Qui fait ebanter le vent dans lui roscau sonore, 

Mais qui, briso du son, lc jettc au bord de I’eau 
Comme un ebaume scebe battu sous le fleau! 

O nf ant! b natiu’c! 6 faiblosse supreme! 
flumiliation pour notre grandeur mbrae! 

Main pesaute dont Dieu nous courbe incessamnient 
Pour nous prouver sa force et notre abaissement, 

Pour nous dire et redire si. jamais qui nous sommes, 

Et pour nous ocraser sous cc bonteux nom d’bommcs! 

Je ne m’^tonne pas que le bronze et Tairain 
Cbdent Icur vie au temps et fondent sous sa main. 

Quo les mur^ de graiiit, les colosses de pterre 
De Thbbe et de Memphis fassent de la pbussibre, 

Que Babylonc rampe au niveau des dbserts, 

Que le roc de Calpc descendc au clwc des mers, 
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Et que les vents, pareils aux dents dea bones avides, 

Ecorcent join* a jour le Ironc des pyiamides: • 

Dcs liommcs et des jours ouvrages iinpavfaits, 

Lc temps pent les ronger, e’est lui qui les a fails, 

Leur degradation n’est pas unc mine, 

Et Dicu les aime aiitant on sable qu’en collinc; 

Maia qu’un esprit divin, souffle immntericl 
Qui jaillit de Dieu scul comnic I’^clair du ciel, 

Que'lc temps n’a point fait, (pie nul oliinat ii’ulti're, 

Qui lie doit ricn au feu, rien a I'onde, a la terre, 

Qui, plus il a compU* du soleils et de jours, 

Plus il se sent d’elan pour selancer toujours. 

Plus il sent, au torrent de force qui I’enivre, 

Qu’avoir vccu pour Thoinme cst sa raison de vivre; 

Qui colore le nionde en lc rclicchissant; 

Dont la pensce est I’titre, et qui erfe cn pensant; 

Qui, donnant ^ son ceuvre un rayon do sa flamme, 

Fait tout sortir do ricn, et vivre de son sime, 

Enfante avec un mot comme fit Jf'hova, 

Se voit dans ce qu’il fait, s’applaudit, et dit: Va! 

N ’a ni soir, ni matin, mais chaque jour s’tiveille 
Aussi jeunc, aussi neuf, aussi Dicu que la vcillc; 

Quo cct esprit captif dans les liens du corps 
Sente eii lui tout-i\-coup ddfaillir scs ressorts, 

Et, comme le mourant qui s’dteint mais qui pense, 

Mesure a son cadran sa propre decadence, 

Qu'il sente Tunivers sc derober sous lui, 

Levier divin qui sent manquer lc point d’appui, 

Aigle pris du vertigo eu son vol sur rabime, • 

Qui sent I’air s’afikisser sous son aile ct s’abfmc, • 

All! voilii le neant quo jc ne comprends pas! 

Voilil la mort, plus mort que la iqort d’ici>bas, 

Voilil la veritable'ct complete mine! 

Auguste et saint ddbris devant qui jc mincline, 

VoilA cc qui fait liontc on ce qui fait fr^inir, 

(iemissement que Job oublia de gcinir! * 

Ton esprit a porte lc poids do cc problbme; 

Sain dans un corps infirmc il sc jugc lui-mcmc; 

'I’os organcs vaincus parlcnt pour t'avertir; 

Tu sens leur ddcadencc, licurcux de la sentir, 

Heureux quo la raison to prutant sa himibre, 

T'arrcte avant la chute au bord do la carricre! 

Kb bicn! nc rougis pas au moment dc t’asseoir; 

Laissc un long crdpusculc h I’uclat dc ton soir; 

Notre tachc commence et la tlennc est finic: 

C’est a nous maintenant d'embaumer ton genie. 

All! si comme le ticn mon genie dtait roi. 

Si jc pouvais d’un mot dvoquer devant toi 
Les fantumes divins dont ta plume fcconde 
Des hdros, des amants a peuplc I'autrc nionde; 

Les sites enchantds que ta main a dderits, • 

Paysages vivants dans la pensde dcrits; 

Les nobles sentiments s'dlevant de tes pages 
Comme autant dc parfums des odorantes 
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Et les hautes vertus qiie ton art fit germer, 

Et*Iea Kaiala dcvoucinents qiic ta voix fait aimer; 

Dans iiii cadre oii ta vie entrerait tout entibre, 

.fc lc',s ferais jaillir tons devant ta paiipicre, 

Jc les conccntrcruis dans im brillant miroir, 

Kt, dans un sen! rcganl, ton ceil ponrrait tc voir! 
Scinblables u ccs feux, dans la miit btcrnclle, 

Qui viennent saliicr la main qul les appcllc, 

Jc les ferais passer rayonnants devant toi; 

Vastc creation qui safuernit son rui! 

Jc les rdtininus cn couroniie choisic, 

Donl cha<|iic fieur serdit amour et pocsic, 

Et jc tc forccrois, toi qui veux la quitter,^ 

A respirer ta gloirc avant dc la jctcr. 

('ette gloirc sans tache, et ccs jours sans image, 

N ’out ]x>uit pour ta memoire k dbchirer dc page; 
iiU main du tciidre enfant pent t’ouvrir au basard, 

Sans cpi’un mot comiptcur btonne son regard, 

Sans quo dc tes tableaux la suave dcccncc 
Fassc rougir un front couronne d'innoccnce; 

Siir la table du soir, dans la vcillbc adniis. 

La fnmillc tc coinptc au nombre dcs amis, 

Sc fie i\ ton honneur, et laissc sans scnipulc 
I’asscr de main cn main le livre qui cireule; 

La vicige, cn tc lisant, qui rolcntit son pas. 

Si sa mbre survient ne te dbrobc pas, 

Muis relit an grand jour le passage qu’elle aime, 
Corainc en face du Ciel tu I'ecrivis toi-meme, 

Et s’ciwlort ausai pure aprbs t’avoir fermb, 

Mais dc grace et d’umour le ccBur plus parfiunc. 

Dll Dicu descend toujours ]>ouv dbnoucr ton drame, 
'foujours la Providence y vcille et nous pruclame 
('ette justice occultc et cc divin rcasort 
Qui fait jouer Ic temjis ot gouveme le sort; 

Dans les cent mille aspects dc ta gloirc infinie 
D’est loiijonrs la raison qui guide ton gbnic. 

(V' n'est pas du desert le cheval indomptc 
Trainant dc Muiieppa le corps riisonglantc, 

Et, conime le torrent tombant dc cime en cime, 
Pn'cipitant son maltrc au trunc ou dans I’aliime; 

(■’cst le coursier dc Job, fier, mais obbissant, 

Paisant soniicr du pied le sol retentissant, 

Sc liaiit &. SC8 flancs comme I’aiglc a son ailc, 

Pretant sa bouchc ati frein et son dos n la sdle; 

Puis, quand cn qnatre bonds le dbsert cst franchi, 
Jouant avee le mors quo I’ccnmo a blauchi, 

'i'oucliant sans le passer le but mi’on lui dbsigne, 

Et sous la main qii’on tend courbant sou cou de cygne. 

Voil^ riioinmc, voiltl Ic pontife immortci! 

Pontife qiiUiDion fit pour porfnmcr I’autd, 

Pour derober au sphinx ic mot de la nature. 

Pour jctcr sun flambeau dans notre iiuit obscure, 

Et nous iairc cpeler, dans scs divins accents, 

Cc grand livtc du sort dout lui seul a le sens. 
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Aiissi (Ians ton repos, quo ton heureiix navirc 
Soit poiisst- par I’Eurus, on flatte du ZtSphirc, • 

Et, partout oil la mcr <Stend sou vjwtc sein, , 

Klotto d'un ciel k Tautre aux deux bords du bassin; 

Ou qiie ton char, longcant la crete des raontagnes, 

Porte en has ton regard sur uos tiedcs cainpignes, 

Partout ou ton o)U voit du pont do ton vaisseau 
Le pliara ou le clocbcr sortir du bleu dc I’eau, 

Ou le mole blancbi par les dots d’linc pl^e 
Ktendrc cn mcr un bras do villc ou dc village; 

Partout ou ton regard voit an ilanc des coteaux 
Pyromidcr cii noir Ics tours des vieux chateaux, 

On flotter les vppeurs lialeincs de nos villes, 

Ou des plus humbles toils Ic soir rougir les tuiics, 

Til peux dire, cn ouvrant ton cceur u I’amiti(', 

Ici Ton cssiiierait la jioudre de inon pie, 

Ici dans quelque cteur mon fimc s’est versee, 

Car tout im sifeclc pense ot vit dc ma pensije! 

II lie t’a ricn manqud iwiir egaler du front 

Cos noms pour qui lo temps n'a plus d'oinbrc ct d'aflront, 

Ces noms majestueux quo r<;popdo (51eve 

Comme une cime humainc au-ilsssus de la greve, 

Que d’avoir concentrd dans un soul monument 
La puissance ct Peffort de ton enfantemeut. 

Mais tout homme a trop pen do jours poiu’ sa [wnsee: 

La main siiclic sur IVcuvro a jicine coinmcncfcP, 

Notre bras n’atlcint pas aussi loin quo notre adl; 

Soyons done indulgents memc pimr notre orguoil. 

Les monuments complcta nc sout pas lenvrc d'honthic: 
Un sioele Ics commence, un autre Ics consomme; • 

Encor CCS grands tinnoins de notre liuniuniti!} 

Accusent sa faiblcsse ct sa brievetd; 

Nous y portons chocun le sable avee la foulu; 

Qu’importc, (piand plus tard notre Babel s’ccroulc, 
D’avoir port(i nous-mcme a ces longs monuments 
L’lmmble brupio cachec aii sein dcs fondcmcnls, * 

Oil la pierre sculpt^c oiV notre vain nom vivo? 

Notre nom cst ncant quelque part qu’on rinscrivc. 

Spcctateur fuligiui du grand spectacle humaiu, 

'1 u nous laisses pourtant dans un ntde chemin: 

Les nations ii’ont plus ni barde ni propheto 
Pour enchanter Icur route ct marener a leur tctc; 

Un trcinblemcnt dc Irunc a sccouii les rols, 

Les clicfs comptcnl par jour ct les rogues par mois; 

Le souHlc impetiicux dc rimmainc pensoe, 

Eqiiiuoxc brfilant d(Hit I’llmo est rcuversoc, 

Nc permet a personne, ct jxis memo cn esjtoir, 

De sc tenir dwout au somniel du })ouvoir, 

Mais poussant tour a tour Ics plus forts sur la cime, 

Les frappe dc vertige ct les jette a rabime; 

En vain Ic monde invoque un sauveur, im appiii, 

Le temps plus fort quo nous nous entrainc sous lui; 
Lorsque la mcr cst basso un enfant la goiirmande, 

Mais tout homme est petit quand unc epoque cst grande. 
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Rcgarde: citoyens, rois, soldat ou tribun 
Dfeu met la main siir tons et n’en choisit pas un; 

• Kt Ic pouvoir, rapide ct br&lant nietdorc, 

En tombant sur nos fronts nous juge ct nous dcvorc. 
C’cn est fait: la parole a soutfld suf les mers, 

Lc chaos bout ct coiive un second univers, 

Kt pour lu genre humain que lc sceptre abandonne 
Lu salut est dans tons ct n’est plus dans petsonne. 

A I’immensc roulis d’un oedan nouveau, 

Aiix oscillations du del ct du vaisseau, 

Au\ gigantesques Hots qui croulent sur nos tetes, 

On sent que lliomme aussi double un cap des tempdtes, 
Et passe sous la foudre et sous Tobscurite 
Le tropique orageux d’une autre humanitd. 

Aussi jamais Ics Hots oii I'dclair sc rallume 
N’ont jetd vers le ciel plus de bruit et d’ecume, 

Dans leurs gouilres beants englouti plus de mhts, 

T’ortd lliomme plus haut pour lc lancer plus bas, 

Noyd plus de fortune ot sur plus de rivages 
Eoussd plus de ddbris et d’illustres naufrages: 

Tons les royaumes veufs d’hommes-rois sont peuples; 

Jls dchaiigent entre eux leurs raaitres exiles, 

J'ai vu Tombre dcs Stuarts, veuve du triple empire, 
Mcndicr le soleil ct I’air qu'clle respire, 

L’heritier dc I’Europe et de Napoldon, 

Ddshdrite du mondc ct ddcliu dc son nom, 

Dc peur qu’un si grand nom qui seul tient line histoire 
M'cnt uii trop frdlc echo d’un si grand son de gloire. 

£t toi-mdine en moutant au sommet dc tes tours 
'I'u peux voir le plus grand des debris de nos jours, 

Dc Icur soldi natal deux plontcs orphelines 
Du palais d’Edimbourg couronner les mines!.... 

Ah! loi-squc, s’dchappant dcs fentes d’un tombeau, 

Cette tige gennait sous un rayon plus beau, 

Quand la France envoyant scs salves ii I’Europc, 
Annon^ait son miracle aux Hots de Fartheni^e, 

Quand moi-mcme d’un vers pressc de le b6nir 
Sur un his du dcstin j'invoquais Tavenir, 

Je nc me doutais pas qu’avcc tout d’espcrance 
Lc vent de la fortune, Iielas! jouait d’avauce, 

Emportant tant dc joie et tant de voeux dans Fair 
Avee lc bruit du bronze et son rapide Eclair, 

Et qu’avant que 1'enfant put manier scs armes 

Les bardes sur son sort nauraient plus que des larmes! <. 

Dcs larmes? non, Icur lyre a dc plus nobles voix: 

Ah! s'il dchappe au tronc ccueil dc tant de rois, 

8i conune im nourrisson qu’on jettc d la Uonne 
A la rude infortunc d nounir Dicu le donne, 

Cc sort ne vaut-il pas Ic^ berccaux triomphants? 
Toujours,l’ombrc aun trone est fatale aux enfants, 
Toujours dcs Ti^ellins I’lialcine einpoisonu<ic 
Tur avaut le prmtemps les germes de I'ann^e! 

Qu'il grandissc au soleil, ^ Fair libre, aux autans, 

Qu'il Tutte sans cuirasse avee Fesprit du temps; 
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De quelque nom qu*amour» Imine, ou pitiu le iiomme*, 
N^ant ou majesty, roi proscrit, qu'il soit honniR^! 

D'un trune ddvoraiit qu’il no soit pas jaloux: 

La puissance est au eort, nos vertus soiit ii. nous. 

Qu'il console d lui scul son erraiitc fuinill'e: 

Plus obscure est la nuit ct plus I’etoile y Inille! 

Et, si comme un timidu et faible passager 
Que Toil jette d la mer d riicuve du danger, 

La liberty prenant un enfant pour victiine, 

Le jette au gouflrc ouvert pour rcfcmier Tabime, 

Qu’il y tombe sans peur, qu’il y dormc innocent 
I)e cc qu’un trune coute a rccrepir de sang; 

Qu’il s’^gale d son sort, au plus haut comme au pire; 
Qu’il ne sc pbse pas, enfant, contro iin empire; 

Qu’d I’humanitd aeule il rcsigno scs droits: 

Jamais le san^du pcupic a-t-il saerc les rois^ 

Mais adieu; d’un cceur plein I'cau deborde, et j’oublie 
Que ta voile ^frissonne aiix briscs d’ltalie, 

Et t’enlbve d la'sebne od s’agitc Ic soit, 

Comme I’aile du cygne d la vase du bord. 

Venbrable vieillard, poursuis ton doux voyage: 

Que le.vent du midi derobe d chaque plage 
L’air vital dcLipes mers que tu vos respircr; 

Que rorangerls’fiffeuille alin de t’enivrer; 

Que dons chaque horizon ta paupibre ravie 
Boive avec la lumibre uue goutt^ dc vie! 

Si jamais sur oes mers dont le doux souvenir • 
M’dmcut comme un courier qu’un autre entend liemiir, 
Mon navire inconnu gliss'dnt sous peu de voile 
Venoit d rencontrer sous quelque heureuse etoile 
Le dome au triple pont qui berce tonf^rejios, 

Je jetterais de joie une autre bague aux flats; 

Mes yeux contempleraient ton large front d’Hombre, 
Palais dcs ^nges d’or, gouffre dc la chimbre, • 

Ou tout rOcean entre et bouillonne en entrant 
£t d’ou dcs flots sans iin sortent en murmurant, 

Chaos od retentit ta^arole profondc 
Kt d’od tu ibis jaill^es images du monde; 

J'incUnerats mon front sous ta puissante main 
Qui de joie et dc pleurs petrit le genre hiimain; 

J 'emporterais dans I’cell la rayonnantc image 
D’un dc CCS hommes-sibclc et qui nomment tm dge; 
Mes Ibvres garderaient le scl dc tes discours, * 

Et jc sdparerais ce jour de tous mes jotirs, 

Comme au temps ou d’en haut lei cblestes gt'nies, 
Prenant ^u voyageur les sandales benies, 

Marchaient dans nos sentiers; les voyageurs pieux 
Dont I’apparition avait firappb les yeux, 

L’oeil encore bbloui du sillon ckt lumibre, 

Marquaient du pied la place, y roulaicnt uiie pierre, 
Pour conserver visible d leurs postbrites 
L’heure od I’homme de Dieu les nvait visitbs. 

Alphonse de Lamartine. 
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Art. I .—(Euvres Completes de M. le Vicomte de Chateaubriand, 
&c. &c. 28 tom. 8vo. Paris. 182G—183L 

Among the celebrated men of France M. de Chateaubriand holds 
a conspicuous station, distinguished alike by the brilliancy of his 
talents, and by thelf scope and versatility. Minister, diplomatist, 
orator, poet, traveller, theologian, novelist, pamphleteer—he has 
appeared in all these various capacities, and so appeared as inva¬ 
riably to ensure attentionjfend frequently to command admiration 
and respect. Yet with all this variety, there has been little in¬ 
consistency—witli all this change of stylo and subject there lias 
been little change of tone and feeling. Through ail th« manifold 
productions of his fertile pen, we still see the same rash, ardent, 
eloquent, imaginative Chateaubriand. He was born in 1772, 
the youngest of ten children. The subjects to which his atten¬ 
tion was principally directed in early years w^ere theology and 
naval affairs, studies which gave some colour to his after-life, and 
of which the influence was perceptible in his writings*. At an 
early age he entered the army, which he quitted at the com¬ 
mencement of the French Revolution. In 1791 the love of 
travel led him to America, where he hoped to find in civilized 
man the theoretical liberty for which his countrymen were part¬ 
ing—and in the rude inhabitant of its boundless forests a verifi¬ 
cation of those rhapsodies of Rousseau, which had taken strong 
hold on his young imagination. He returned from this tour*on 
hearing of the arrest of Louis XVI. at Varennes, and chivali^usly 
determined to devote himself to the royal cause j—but the struggle 
was hopeless, and after being wounded at Thionville, he fled to 
England, where he remained several years engaged in the com¬ 
position of his Essai snr les Revolutions, his Genie da Christi- 
anisme, his Atala, and Rene, He returned to France in 

1800. His writings had excited attention—Napoleon felt the 
value of his talents, and wished to engage them in his service; and 
in 1802, after the signature of the Concordat, Chateaubriand 
accompanied'Cardinal Fcsch, as Secretary of the Embassy, to 
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Rome. Napoleon had not tlien assumed the crown: this act 
and the murder of the Due d’Enghien rendered it impossible for 
one who felt as did M. de Chateaubriand to mnain in his service; 
and the day that tragedy was made known to him, he sent in his 
resignation. There was no slight danger in thus resigning; but 
Chateaubriand did not have recourse to flight, and Napoleon had 
the wise magnanimity to abstain from molesting him. He even 
made him fresh offers, but they were rejected; and Chateaubriand 
soon afterwards commenced that tour in Greece, Egypt, and the 
Holy Land, which he has so eloquently described. On his return 
to France, undismayed by the state of thraldom under which the 
press was then labouring, he ventured to become a journalist. 
Some expressions in his review of Laborde’s Voyage en Espagne, 
excited the displeasure of Napoleon—and the journal, of which 
he was with another the joint conductor, was suppressed. Mean¬ 
while he grew in consideration among the literary men of France. 
A place ill the “ Institut” became vacant by the death of Ch6nier, 
and Chateaubriand was elected to till it. But the condition 
attached to every election w'as a panegyric on the predecessor— 
the revolutionist Chenier was a subject ill-suited for the pen of 
Chateaubriand; reversing the disobedience of Balaam, he turned 
the panegyric into an anathema; his intended discourse was de¬ 
clared inadmissible, his election annulled, and himself ordered to 
quit Paris. On the restoration of the Bourbons in 1814, M. de 
Chateaubriand, after publishing his Buonaparte et les Bourbons, 
and his llejiexiom Bolitiques, was appointed ambassador to 
Sweden. During the temporary retirement of Louis XVIII. at 
Ghent, he accepted from him a ministerial office, which he re¬ 
tained on the king’s second restoration to his throne, till ejected 
in 181G by the instrumentality of De Cazes. His Monarchic 
selon la Charte incurred the censure of that minister, then at the 
head of the Police, and the work was seized and denounced. It 
was, however, not condemned by the tribunals; but its author 
>yas driven from office. He was afterwards ambassador at Lon¬ 
don, at Berlin, and at the Congress of Verona. In 1822 he be¬ 
came Minister for Foreign affairs, but retained that office only 
about two years. He subsequently accepted the post of Ambas¬ 
sador to Rome, which in 1829 he resigned, and this has been his 
last official situation. Such is a brief outline of the career of the 
distinguished subject of our present notice down to the period of 
the Revolution of 1830. Subsequent events must be so fresh in the 
recollection of our readers, that it is needless to allude to them. 

There are tw'o of our countrymen, one of them still living, to 
whom M. de Chateaubriand, in the quality of his mind, seems to 
have a strong resemblance: we allude to Mr. Southey—and 
, to one still greater—to Mr. Burke. We do not mean to say that 
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M. dc Chateaubriand is as brilliant uii orator, as powerful a 
political writer, as the latter—or that he is as good a poet as 
Mr. Southey—but that his mind exhibits many of those cha¬ 
racteristics which have been displayed by each. VVe lind in him 
the same predominance of imagination over judgment, the same 
disposition to resolve matters of speculation into matters of 
feeling, and to broach as his opinions what are merely his 
tastes; the same disposition to treat religion and politics as if 
they were among the fine arts, and to judge of a creed or a 
constitution as he would of a picture. Like Burke, he would 
have ei^patiated on the beautiful vision of Marie Antoinette as 
a palliation of the enormities of the ** ancien regime.’’ Like 
Mr. Southey, he would have directed our attention to the supe¬ 
rior picturesqiieiiess of tiie embowered cottage of the agricultural 
labourer over the naked row of manufacturing dwellings, as a 
proof that agriculture is better than manufactures. He is, how¬ 
ever, very inferior to Burke in the mental vigour wherewith that 
distinguished man could array in the choicest armour of reason 
whatever theory his feelings and imagination might have led him 
to adopt. M. de Chateaubriand bears a closer resemblauce to 
Mr. Southey; and lui resembles him not only in the manner in 
which he employs the large resources of his gifted inii^J, but even 
in the direction of many of his tastes. He is not oqly, like him, 
enthusiastic,—but enthusiastic upon similar subjects. There is in 
the minds of each the same dispositiop to look with peculiar 
fondness upon monachisni and all its accessories. Pilgrimages 
and missions similarly affect their imaginations; and there is a 
mental excursiveness and love of the exciting wonders*of foreign 
travel, alike perceptible in both. In politics the resemblance 
w'ould probably have been greater, if M. de Chateaubriand had 
lived only a life of speculation, and had never entered into the 
turbulent arena of political existence, and rubbed oif a little of 
his theoretical sentimentality by actual collision with practical 
statesmen. But there is much resemblance still. M. de Cha¬ 
teaubriand is a French High Tory, but a Tory by imagination 
rather than by principle ; smitten w'ith the imposing grandeur of 
arbitrary power, and the vencrablencss of prescriptive rights; 
commending the benignity of paternal governments, yet not un¬ 
willing to admit how beautiful is liberty. He cannot even now 
forget that abstract liberty was the idol of his youth; but the 
horrors of the French Revolution scared him frem his blind de¬ 
votion ; and, like disappointed votaries, he has visited upon the 
object of his adoration that mortification which his own excessive 
zeal had prepared for him. 

M. de Chateaubriand’s earliest work is his “ Essai IJistorique 
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Politique et Moral snr les Revolutions ancicmies et moderneSt con- 
siderees dans knrs rapports avec la Revolution Francoise de nos 
jours'’ It was coimnenc(?d in 17{^4 (Chateaubriand being then 
two and twenty), and published in London hi 1797. It is a very 
faulty production, full of the errors of youthful precipitance. By 
none has it been more severely censured than by its author him¬ 
self, who thus speaks of it in the preface to the edition of his 
complete works:— 

** Litteraireincnt parlant, ce livre est detestable et parfaitetnent ridicule j 
e’est nil chaos ou sc rcncontrcnt Ics Jacobins et Ics Spartiates, la Mar- 
seilloisc et les Chants dc Tyrtcc, un Voyage uux A yores et Ic Periplc 
d’Hannon, I’Eloge tie Jesus Christ ct la Critique des Moines, les Vers 
Dores de Pytbagore et les Fables de M. dc Nivernois, Louis XV^I., Agis, 
Charles I., des Promenades solitaires, des Vues de la Nature, du 
Malheur, de la MelancoUe, du Suicide, de la Politique, iin petit com¬ 
mencement A'Atala, Robespierre, la Convention, et des discussions siir 
Zimon, Epicure ct Aristote, Ic tout on style sauvage et boursoulHe, plein 
de fautes dc langue, d'idiotismes ctrangers, ct de barbarismes.’' 

The severity of this criticism he afterwards softens in a note; 
but it is in reality fur from being unjust; and it may be truly 
said that M. de Chateaubriand would have acted with a wise 
regard for Jiis own fame if he had not sanctioned the republica¬ 
tion of the work in question. In this youthful work he appears 
to have set out with a mania for discovering coincidences. What¬ 
ever had strongly affeclyd his imagination among the events of 
modern times, and especially those connected with the French 
Revolution, must have its parallel in ancient history. France 
must be like Greece. Robespierre was like Pisistrntus!—yet 
the epitaph on Marat must be like the ode to Harniodiiis, who 
slew the descendant of Pisistralus! and, moreover, the Jacobins 
resembled, not the Athenians, but the Spartans! Voltaire was 
like Anacreon—Rousseau was Heraclitus—.Duniourie/ was Mil- 
tiades—Pichegru had for his pendant Pausauias—and the Prince 
dCj^Cobourg was Mardonius. Countries are compared as well as 
persons, and with equal success. Prussia is the modern repre¬ 
sentative of Macedonia—Holland of Tyre—and England is the 
very counterpart of Carthage. There was a wonderful resem¬ 
blance in the constitution of the two countries! There were ac¬ 
tually two parties in the senate of Carthage, as there is a minis¬ 
terial and an opposition party in the English parliament! be¬ 
sides, as we had a Marlborough, even so had they a Hannibal— 
and they had also a Hanno, a celebrated navigator, to correspond 
with our Captain Cook! Events arc also compared. The inva¬ 
sion of Greece by Xerxes is found to be wonderfully like the 
coalition of the European powers against France in 179J* We 
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find a ciirioufj table, in uhicli the coalitioiiiy against Gieece in the 
Persian M'ar, and against Prance in tlic Kcpublican \var, are set 
forth in opposite colunins, where Persia on one side nods at 
Germany on the other—the “ Satrapies dc la Perse, la Pydic, 
rAniienie, laPamphylie,” &c. arefiuukcd by “ Cercles de CPnipire, 
la Baviere, la Saxe, Ics Electorats de Treves, d’Hauovrc,” &c. 
—** divers peuplcs Arabes” stand opposite to ** la Russie”—and 
the Scythians are called in to balance the Swiss. Then, we have 
an exquisite parallel between the land-fight at Maubcuge and 
the sea-fight at Salaniis:—“ C’est ainsi quo la flotte I’ersanne, 
composce de diverses nations,—rarinee Autrichienne formee de 
nieiiie de differents peoples; ces coalis6s, les mis traitres, les 
aiitrcs pusillaninics, teux-ci craiguaut dcs succes qui refictcroicnt 
trop de gloirc sur tel ou tel geni^ral, telle ou telle nation; toulc 
rette masse indigcsle d’allies, fut bris6c a Salaniiue et a Mau- 
beuge.” We are involuntarily reminded of the ingenuity of 
Sliakspcare’s Pluellen. “ If you look in the map of the ’orld,” 
says the gallant Welchman, “ I warrant you shall find, ou the 
comparisons between Maccdon and Monmouth, that the situa¬ 
tions—look you—is both alike. There is a river in Maccdon, 
and there is also a river at Monmouth : it is called Wye at Mon¬ 
mouth ; but it is out of my praiiis what is the name of the other 
river; but ’tis all one; ’tis so like as my fingers is to my fingers, 
and there is salmons in both.” Listen once inoie lo M. de Cha¬ 


teaubriand sujiporting the parallel between Persia and Germany. 
“ Cependant Tempire d’Orient, et celui d’Alleniagne avoient 
change de maitres.—Darius et Leopofd ii’etoicnt plus.—A ces 
monarques, savants dans la connoissaucc des honimcs et dans 
I’art dc gouverncr, succederent leiirs fils, Xerxes et Frs^nqois. Le 
roi dc Perscs, 41eve dans la mollcsse, etoit ausst pusillaniinc que 
rompcrcur Germaiiiqiie, iiourri dans les camps dc Joseph, est 


courageux. Us seinblcnt sculement avoir partage eii coniiiiun 
robstination dc caractere.” Why, this system of comparison by 


opposites is the very same that is pre-imagined by Shakspeare: 
it is rank plagiary. Hear again the good Captain Pluellen. 
‘'As Alexander is kill his friend Clytus, being in his ales and*his 
cups; so also Harry Monmouth, being in his right wits and his 
goot judgment, is turn away the fat knight.” 

One of M. dc Chateaubriand’s greatest works is his Chde da 
Christianisme, a work of eminent eloquence and much research, 
yet one of the most unequal and unsatisfactory productions of 
genius that has been witnessed in modern times;^full of brilliant 
beauties and glaring defects—passages which all must admire, and 
errors that might be detected by a child—excellent in intention, 
yet so executed as to draw down the reprobation even of those who 
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are most zealous in the cause the writer has uiulci taken to defend. 
The illogical character of the author’s mind is conspicuous in 
almost every portion of this splendid failure. It is conspicuous 
in the very outline of the work, and it is still more evident in the 
details. He takes up arms against objections wliicli are not 
worthy of his attacks, and he combats them with arguments which 


he ought to have seen w'cre inadequate to his purpose. 

The object of his work he thus describes. It had been maintained, 
he says, that Christianity was ** a religion sprung from barbarism, 
absurd in its doctrines, ridiculous in its ceremonies, and hostile to 


the progress of arts and literatureand he therefore undertakes 
to prove that ** of all religions that have ever existed the Christian 
religion is the most poetical, the most favourable to liberty, to the 
arts, and to literature; that the modern world owes every thing to 
it, from agriculture to abstract science, from the humblest asylum 
for the unfortunate to the temples built by Michael Angelo and 
embellished by Raphael; that it favours talent, purities taste, and 
invigorates thought—that it offers luible images to the writer, and 
perfect models to the artist; and tliat it is desirable to call all the 
enchantments of imagination and all the interests of the heart to 
the aid of that religion against which they have been employed.” 
Such, lie says, is the object of his work. The iulcnliott was cer¬ 
tainly exceljent. He saw that Deism in France was captivating 
its proselytes with the classical beauties of heathen fable—that 
both in literature and in the fine arts no models >vcrn acknow¬ 


ledged except those of Qrecce and Rome. He saw that among 
a people on whom the outward forms and surfaces of things have 
more iiiilucncc than on us, this invariable use of classical symbols, 
this invariable appeal to classical models as the true criterion of 
all excellence, tended much to confirm them in the auti-christiau 
feeling which then generally prevailed in France. He wished to 
counteract the poison by teaching them to discover beauties in the 
Christian creed, and if he did not convince their reason, at least to 


captivate their tastes. In adopting this course, M. dc Chateau¬ 
briand seems never to have considered what very humble ground 
be was condescending to occupy. He seems never to have asked 
himself whether such a line of defence was not derogatory to the 
great cause lie was undertaking to advocate, and whether it was 
really advantageous to religion to treat it as if it was one of the 
fine arts. Nay more, he seems to have forgotten that the utmost 
success in establishing his position would profit him nothing with 
those whom he addressed. Tlie deistical admirers of Greece and 


Rome, wdio thought the Heathen mythology the most beautiful, the 
most poetical of all mythologies, did not on that account believe 
in it. Their imagination did not controul their judgment; their 
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tastes were not connected with their creed. It, therelore, the 
eloquence of the (it tiie dii Chrhhanisme could have succeeded in 
inducing them to discaid their classical models ol excellence, 
could have wrought an entire revolution in their tastes, and led 
them to draw thenceforth only from Holy W rit their subjects for 
poetry or for painting: this would no more necessarily have made 
them Christians, than their veneration for classical models had 
proved them to be worshippers of Jupiter and Minerva. Ihe 
utmost success of his line of argument could have scarcely tended 
to do n)ore than just to raise Christianity above the absurd and 
vicious mythology of Greece and Rome, fie would have shovvn 
only that Christianity was a little more favourable to art and lite¬ 
rature than the Heathen creed; that they haddourished greatly 
under a false religion, and rather more under tlic only true one. This 
was the utmost success that could he attained by the most com¬ 
plete establishment of that line of argument which he had chosen 
to adopt. It ought to have occurred to him that if, both under a 
true and under a false religion, arts and literature had been found 
to nourish, the mere diflercncc of degree could not be available in 
argument as proof or disproof ol either creed, and that we must 
seek some other cause of their advancement. If they had advanced 
under the false worship of Jupiter, it was surely absurd to state, 
as an argument in favour ot Christianity, that tiiey had also ad¬ 
vanced under the true religion of Christ. This absurdity is in¬ 
creased, when we remember that the argument was addressed to 
those who practically denied its validity, by denying that the 
mythology of the ancients was entitled to*belief in consequence of 
that supposed poetical superiority which M, de Chateaubriand is 
anxious to contest. , . ' 

The case vvouhl have been different, if M. de Chateaubriand 
had addressed his arguments to believers in any known creed; 
if he had compared the effects of Christianity, not with the 
scarcely dcduciblc results of a worship which is utterly exploded, 
but with the visible and unquestionable workings of an esta- 
. blished religion which does actually exercise an influence over 
a large portion of mankind. He might usefully have compared it 
with Mahometanism; he might have shown the benumbing and 
degrading influence of the false religion, the civilizing power of 
the true. He might have shown, that, while Mahometanism is 
clogged with observances which fetter the progress of tlie human 
intellect and render man stationary and unimproved, Christianity 
encourages the full devclopement of all his powgrs—that, wjiile 
Mahometanism scarcely accommodates itself to any but the nations 
among whom it was promulgated, while it holds forth future re¬ 
wards which, like the Valhalla of the Saxons and the hunting- 
ground of the North American Indians, arc adapted to the gross 
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animal pleasures of a peculiar people; while it prescribes cere¬ 
monies, few of which arc suitable, and one (the fast from sun-rise 
to siiii-sct) impossible to an inhabitant of the Arctic circle; 
Cinistianity is equally addressed, and can witli equal ease he 
embraced, by every hninaii being on the face of the globe. If 
M. do Chateaubriand had instituted a parallel like this—had 
compared conteinj)orary religious, and results of real import¬ 
ance to the condition of man, which are plainly deducible from 
each, he would have done more wisely—though even then it could 
not have been said that he had established his argument on lofty 
ground. But M. dc Chateaubriand does nothing of all this : he 
does not compare contemporary religions: he compares the works 
of modern Christianity^,with the productions of ancient Paganism: 
he brings forward on either side, not results which arc directly 
and unquestionably to be attributed to the inlluence of religion, 
but which cannot be proved to have sprung from that source, and 
which can only be said to have co-existed with it. He has more¬ 
over adduced circumstances, which, whether derivable from a 
religious creed or not, are, instead of being vitally important to 
the temporal welfare of man, deiiouiiced by some as absolutely 
worthless, and classed even by their admireis rather uinoiig the 
oj'iiaments and luxuiies of civilized existence, than among those 
great principles on which depend either our welfare in this W'orld 
or our hopes of hapjriiicss in another. 

It is very true that Christianity is favonruhlc to the prtrgress of 
arts and litciuturc; that it is very capable of poetical treatment; 
that the epics of Milton, Dante, and Tasso, ciaitii our admiration 
as well as the Iliad and the Auieid. Haphael may have surpassed 
Polyguolus; and St. Peter’s at Rome may be a iiioic splendid w’ork 
of architectural skill than any of the temples of ancient Greece. 
But is Ciiristiauity to be defended on grounds like these ? Is it to be 
recommended on such a plea? Can any one who regards it rightly, 
feel that to the immensity of its importance one tittle has been 
added by the most satisfactory proof that poetry, painting, archi¬ 
tecture, and music, are not iiiconipatiblc with its tenets? M. de 
CKateaiibriand, for a devout man, seems strangely insensible to 
the immense inequality between the substantial importance of reli¬ 
gion, and the value of the trappings which he suinnioiis to support 
it. Even to the uudevout, religion will appear the most powerful 
engine that ever inUncnccd the condition of man; and to com¬ 
mend it because ornamental arts have flourished under its mighty 
shadow, vvouh^ appear to him trifling and absurd. As wisely 
might we say, in commendation of the steam-engine, that it was 
not incapable in some parts of being elegantly carved, and even 
decorated with gold leaf; us well might we say, in praise of the 
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elephant^ that he soinctiiiics carried an einbruidered hoiidah. 
To see the real insigiiilicaiice of this mode of drieiice, let ns 
suppose tliat the reverse of that which M. dc Chaleanbriand 
maintains were true. Suppose that, instead of having flourished, 
poetry and tlic line arts had withered niider the induence of 
Christianity; suppose that from the commencement of the Cliris- 
tian vera no great poem had been written, no fine picture painted, 
no splendid temple built, and that for all of this kind that deserved 
admiration we must look solely to Pagan (jrreecc; suppose this true, 
who would not smile if it weie gravely adduced as an argument 
against the truth of Christianity ? The question of its (rulli must 
evidently rest on other grounds, and that being once established, 
objections like thc!s>e would not be even as a feather in the scah’ 
against it. We must conclude, not that the Christian scheme was 
untrue, but that whatever had not thriven under its influence and 


had appeared incompatible with it, was injurious and immoral, 
or at least not essential to the welfare of mankind. And yet it is 
upon circumstances which, if reversed, could not militate against 
Christianity, that M. dc Chateaubriand grounds the greater part 
of a lengthened argument in opposition to the dexterous sophis¬ 
tries of the French Encsclopedists. It is by such means he 
liopes to silence the ablest opponents wlio ever directed the arms 
of perverted reason against the evidences of religion. 

M. de Chateaubriand probably felt that he was justified in ad¬ 
ducing every thing which could be said in favour of the <’ause 
he was supporting, and that if Christianity had been favourable to 
poetry and the line arts, it was an additional merit, which it was 
proper to state; but it does not appear to have occurred to him 
that a weak argument is worse than none, and that the advocat<i 
who insists upon trivial points, as if they w'cre important, creates 
an impression that nothing more important remains to be brought 
forward. M. de Chateaubriand lays as much stress upon the 
promotion of poetry and the line arts, as if he was saying nearly 
all that could be said in favour of Christianity, and he thus pre¬ 
pares a triumph for the sceptic, who might reasonably ask him 
liow' it happened that the decline of literature ami the line arts 
might be dated almost from the commencement of the Christian 
oera, and that we had been subjected under that religion to moie 
than a thousand years of barbarism. Thus his futile defence 
would have no other effect than to give an undue weight to a 
futile objection. Our object in the foregoing remarks has been 
not to enter into a theological discussion, bub to illustrate the 
illogical character of our author’s mind, and to show how, with 
great powers of eloquence at command, he becomes a weak and 
even a dangerous advocate, through the want of a just apprccia- 
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tion of the joints lie insists upon, and a clear and comprehensive 
view of the principal bearings of the question before him. 

But if this defect of the reasoning faculty is perceptible even in 
the plan and outline of his work, it is still more manifest in his ma¬ 
nagement of the details, lie seems to have no idea that mere as¬ 
sertion will not .stand in the place of proof; that it is necessary to 
say more than that thus he feels and thinks, and that his opinions 
on various questionable matters arc not the universal opinions of 
mankind. Out of the many instances of this propensity which 
present themselves to our notice, we will take the First Chapter, 
“Du Christianisme dam /’ Eloquence” in the Fourth Book of the 
Third Part of the same work. He commences lhu.s:— 


Le Christianisme fournit tant de preuves de son excellence, que, 
quand on croit n’avoir plus qu’un siijct a traiter, soudaiii il s’en presentc 
«n autre sous votre plume. Nous paiTions des philosophcs, et voilk que 
les oratcui's vieuiteiit nous deniauder si nous les oublions.. ..Lcs inodernes 
doivent k la religion Catholique cct art du discours qui, en raanquant k 
notre litterature, cut domic au genic antique une superiorite dccidee sur 
Ic notre. C’est ici un dcs grands trioniphcs de nutre cultc; et quoi qu’on 
puissc dire a. la louuugc de Ciceron ct dc Demosthene, Massillon et 
Bossuct peuvent sans crainte leur tire compares." 


Again he .says— 

“ On lit unc fois, deux fols peut-C'trc, les Vemnes et les Catilinaires de 
t’iccron, I’Oraison pour la Couronne et les Philippiques de Demosthene ; 
inais on medite sans cessc, on fcuillettc nuit ct jour, les Oraisuns Fiine- 
hres de Bossuct, et lcs Sermons de Bourdaloue ct dc Massillon,” 

M. de Chateaubriand says “ on lit, on medite,” as confidently as if all 
the world must necessarily agree with him—as if to read Cicero sel¬ 
dom and 13o;irdaloue often was the universal practice of mankind ! 
and yet (to crown the absurdity) against whom is the observation 
directed?—against those who he knows have already falsified his 
sweeping assertion—who study Cicero and Demosthenes much, 
and set little comparative value on Massillon and Bossuet! If 
an opponent were to give back the assertion reversed, were to 
say, “ on lit une fois les Oraisons Funebres de Bossuet, on feuil- 
lette nuit ct jour lcs Verrines de Ciceron,” it would certainly 
be a puerile reply and no confutation; but we could hardly say 
that it was not as good as the assertion merited. But a grosser 
error remains to be noticed, an error which shows his strange ina¬ 
bility to perceive the consequences of his own propositions, and 
his blindness to the danger of attempting to prove too much. 

“ All rcste," he ‘says ** e’est la religion qui, dans tous les siccles et 
dans tous lcs ))ays, a 6tc la source de I’oloquence. Si Demosthene ct 
Ciceron ont etc de grands orateurs, e’est qu’avant tout ils ctoient reli- 
gieux.” And he adds in a note: Ils ont sans cesse le nom des dieux 
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a la bouche; Vf)ye7, I’invocation du premier anx manes dps heros de 
Marathon^ et rupothcosc du second aiix dieux d6pouille^ par Vcrres.” 

Deiiiostheiics and Cicero were eloquent because they were reli¬ 
gious ! and we are referred for an example to Cicero’s castigation 
of Vcrres, for having appropriated statues of Mercury, of Her¬ 
cules, and of Cupid,—deities assuredly little calculated to have 
excited religious veneration even in the most besotted of their 
superstitious worshippers, and in whom we know, from his own 
writings, the enlightened orator did not believe. The names of 
their deities were continually in their mouths!” What deities ? 
There is scarcely a schoolboy who docs not know that they were 
little better than peisoniiicd vices, and that the history of their 
adventures is grossly impure; yet to worship them was to be 
“ religious!”, and the eloquence of Demosthenes and Cicero 
sprung principally from this degraded source! Dut what is more, 
if the assertion were true, (which whoever studies the lives and 
writings of these great men will utterly deny,) it would militate 
against that very line of argument w'hich M.de Chateaubriand is 
attempting to support. If Demosthenes and Ciccio were elo¬ 
quent, principally because they were religious, and if a false reli¬ 
gion could produce such marvels, surely a true religion ought to 
have produced examples of eloquence intinitely more striking. 
The superiority of Christian over Heathen eloquence ought to 
have stood on unquestionable ground, instead of licing a supe¬ 
riority which to many seems doubtful, and by some is utterly 
denied. To those who deny the superiority of Christian elo¬ 
quence, M. dc Chateaubriand has alForded a plea for prefciriiig 
to Christianity the mythology of the Greeks; while those to 
whom the superiority seems doubtful are excused for placing the 
tw'o religions on the same level. 

It is difficult to collect from a writer who expresses his ideas 
w ith so little precision, what sort of instrurncutulity in the pro¬ 
motion of literature and the arts M. dc Chateaubriand means 
to attribute to religion, and to what extent the cause of reli¬ 
gion is supposed to be beneiited by the connection. Religion 
with him sometimes seems to mean a vague abstract feeling of 
veneration for a superior being. Sometimes it is a belief in a 
particular creed. Sometimes it inHuences the sentiments; some¬ 
times it merely furnishes a subject for, or enters into the ma¬ 
chinery of a poem. The eloquence of Cicero is said to have 
been inspired by religion, though he pleaded for the worship of 
divinities, in whom, wc know, he had no belief. It is adduced 
as one of the triumphs of our faith, that it furnished good sub¬ 
jects for the pen of Voltaire, the bitterest scoffer at its truths. 
The false and the true creed, the believer and the sceptic, are 
so heterogeneously mingled, that at times we scarcely know to 
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what coiii.lnsion our author is intending to lead us. The poetical 
use to which Voltaire, an unbeliever, was able to apply the 
Christian creed, seems to prove, if any thing, the absolute futility 
of the line of argument pursued by M. dc Chateaubriand. It is 
to be presumed that Voltaire was induced to avail himself of the 
Christian creed, not from belief, not from any piety of disposition, 
but merely from a sense of its applicability to poetical purposes, 
and that he entertained as strong an opinion of the poetical 
beauties which Christianitv ad'ords as docs tlie author of the 

w 

(rhiic dll Christianisme.” Yet what was Voltaire? Not a 
believer—not professedly even an admirer, but the bitterest scof¬ 
fer, the most inaliguanl foe to that religion, the poetical beauties 
of which he has thus practically admitted. Thus the proposition 
which M. dc Chiateaubriand is at such vast pains to establish is 
already granted by his chief opponent; and this opponent, while 
not only granting but illustrating and supporting the proposition, 
is still not one whit the less an enemy to Christianity. And it is 
by devoting the half of an extensive treatise to the enforcement 
of a theory already admitted by his opponents, that M. Chateau¬ 
briand thinks he is instrumental in promoting the cause of true 
religion! 

M. de Chateaubriand enters into long comparisons between 
the literature of ancient times and that subsequent to the in¬ 
ti eduction of Christianity. He compares Homer with Milton 
and Dante, Virgil with Racine. Characters and descriptions are 
balanced against each other; Priam is compared w'ith Lusigiian, 
Penelope with Kve, Dido with Rousseau’s Julie and Richard¬ 
son’s Clementina. All this is very agreeably written, and ca¬ 
pable of affording much amusement, but w'e cannot perceive its 
utility, we cannot perceive that it leads us to any satisfactory 
result. It might all have been spared if the author had only asked 
himself a few plain questions in the outset. We would first have 
asked, is literary excellence attributable to the influence of a co¬ 
existent religion, or rather to the iftdividual character and genius 
of t,he writer ? Grant the former: then ask, does it arise from an 
abstract sentiment of religious veneration, or from belief in a 
religious creed ? If either proposition is to be made general, we 
arc compelled to take the former of these, because the Greeks 
and Romans exhibited much literary excellence, and their religi¬ 
ous creed was false. But if an abstract sentiment of religious 
veneration is a sufficient source of literary excellence, we see not 
how Christianity gains more by such a theory than Deism. It is 
a theory which the sceptic might receive as willingly as the be¬ 
liever. The Deist always professes religious veneration for the 
Supreme Being, and he might very plausibly pretend to draw 
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poetical inspiration from that source. But is it proved that 
poetical excellence is attributable to religious sentiments of any 
kind ? By no means. The very foundation on which the glit¬ 
tering structure of the author of the “ G6nie du Christianisme/’ 
has been so tastefully raised is absolutely non-existent. It was 
desirable in the outset to have proved two things, before M. de 
Chateaubriand could proceed with his argument; one, that the 
chief poetical merits of Christian writers are to be traced solely 
to their religious sentiments; the other, that no high degree of 
poetical excellence can exist independent of or in opposition to 
true religion. Now, neither of these positions is susceptible of 
proof. Even in a religious epic, like that of Dante, it cannot be 
said that some of the most remarkable beauties arc in any degree 
attributable to the Christian faith of the author. The masterly 
description of Ugolino and his children might have been written 
by a Heathen poet, and the strange manner in which he has 
interwoven Catholic legends with Pagan mythology in his visit to 
the Inferno, under the guidance of Virgil, render him a very 
bad example for M. de Chateaubriand’s purpose. Many of the 
beauties of Milton’s Paradise Ivost arc wholly independent of 
religion;—many of them are of that kind which appear equally in 
his Comus. His descriptions of the garden of Edei^—of Pande- 
inoniuin, and others, with which the poem abouiijls, might, for 
ought we see, have been written by one of any religious creed, or 
of none. Neither, we fear, can it be sl\own that poetical beauties 
of a very high order are not compatible with immorality and ab¬ 
sence of all religious feeling. The works of Lord Byron and of 
Shelley contain examples too strong to be resisted, ^t is useless 
to contend that poetry, of which the tendency is immoral or irreli¬ 
gious, is not, as poetry, to be considered good. The same Su¬ 
preme Ruler who permits vice to assume sometimes an alluring 
aspect, permits it, for our further temptation, to arm itself with the 
weapons of eloquence and fascinations of verse. It would 
be as useless to say that immoral verse is necessarily unpoepcal, 
as that an immodest woman is necessarily ugly. If any one, in his 
zeal for female virtue, were to endeavour to maintain this untena¬ 
ble proposition, and would try to prove an inseparable connection 
between moral excellence and personal beauty, he would scarcely 
be acting more unwisely than, in our opinion, docs M. de Cha¬ 
teaubriand in attempting to establish an intimate connection be¬ 
tween poetical beauty and religious faith. It afipears to us that 
poetical power has little connection with moral or religious prin¬ 
ciples. It is, like an eye for painting, or an ear for music, a 
peculiar gift, bestowed alike on the virtuous and the wicked. No 
fine poem which any one may have written can with truth be 
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ascribed to his moral principles, or to the creed in which he was 
nurtured. VVe cannot say, because good poems have been writ¬ 
ten on religious subjects, that they were good became they were 
religious, and leave out of our consideration the natural talent of 
the writer. We cannot say this, unless it could be shown that the 
subject alone is invariably suilicient to render the poem a good 
one. If tliis cannot be shown, the existence of bad religious 
poems uill neutralize any support that is to be gained from the 
existence of good ones. M. de Chateaubriand cannot deny that 
they have had very poor poems on religious subjects in France, 
and tliat Chupelain’s Puceiie, and Saint Amand’s Moise ISauve, 
are not favourable to his theory. In Englatid we can certainly 
boast of Milton’s epics, of Young’s Night Thoughts^ of Cumber¬ 
land’s CalviiTif, and Heber’s ; but, on the other hand, 

the Davideis of Cowley, and the Solomon of Prior, in spite of the 
talents of these two writers, were not saved from failure by the 
merits of the themes, and the press groaned piteously full many a 
year under the religious epics of Sir Richard Blackinore. 

M.de Chateaubriand frequently writes us if he did not know 
what “ a proof” is. With him any circumstance that co-exists with 
another, or illustrates it, or can be connected with it in his imagi¬ 
nation, is readily accepted as a proof. We do not require that 
any writer should now undertake to prove to us the immortality 
of the soul. Rut if it is still thought advisable to prove what, we 
trust, hardly any rational mind denies, we should be glad to have 
something more sound and cogent than M. de Chateaubriand has 
ail'orded us. We would suggest that the fifth commandment is in 
no respect applicable to the question, and that in the opinion of 
the best theologians the promised reward of long life refers only 
to existence in this world. Rut says M. de Chateaubriand, il y a 
line autre preuve morale de rimmortalite de I’unie, siir laquelle il 
faiit insistcr, e'est la veneration des hommes pour les tombeaux,” 
Now whether this vague expressio^e intended to imply our wish 
to be commemorated by a visible memorial after death, or our 
respect for the tombs of others, it is equally incapable of afi'ording 
any proof of the immortality of the soul. It is our wish tliat some 
memorial should mark the last resting-place of our earthly re¬ 
mains—and why? simply because we desire to be remembered. 
We wish that it should be denoted to posterity that we have lived, 
and surely we might entertain this wish as strongly if we believed 
that our whole existence is limited to our mortal sphere, as if we 
believed that our souls are immortal. Nay more, we may rea¬ 
sonably conclude that this wish should be strongest in those who 
do not believe in the immortality of the soul. The whole is more 
important than a part; and they who think that our mortal life 
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constitutes the whole of our existence, will conceive it more worthy 
of record, will cling more fondly to a memorial of it, than they 
who regard it but as a small portion of the destined duration of 
our souls. The love of fame and the love of memorials are 
feelings quite independent of any opinion respecting a future 
state of being. The French atheists, who inscribed on tombs 
that “ death is an eternal sleep,” were no less solicitous for a 
visible commemoration of their niortal existence, than if they had 
maintained a contrary opinion. It was never thought inconsistent 
with their irreligion to be solicitous for the applause of men, or 
to desire to prolong their fame by the establishment of some 
visible token which should endure when they were departed. M. 
de Chateaubriand says, Nous respeclons Ics cendres de nos an- 
c^tres, parceqii’un voix nous dit quo tout n’est pas eteiiit en eux.” 
This may be M. dc Chateaubriand’s reason for respecting the 
remains of his ancestors; but it is not a necessary reason, and 
others far more probable may be given. An atheist may respect 
the remains of his ancestors, because he seems to owe them gra¬ 
titude, because he regards them as the causes of his existence; 
and he will, perhaps, respect them more, the more he is inclined 
to exclude the agency of a superior power. VV^e can hardly un¬ 
derstand what atheism is; but we conceive that if a man contrives 
to lower down to the lowest possible degree his reverence for that 
Supreme Induencc which, under some name or other (be it 
'' Chance” or “Destiny”), he must acknowledge, it will follow that 
he will seem more largely indebted for the boon of existence to 
his ancestors; whatever of respect and gratitude he denies to the 
Creator he must give to them, and they will be to him almost in 
the place of deities. Not only is our “ v6n6ration pour les tom- 
bcaux” no proof of the immortality of the soul, but something 
much more like a proof might actually be extracted from the ab¬ 
solute reverse. Let us suppose we are told of two countries, in 
one of which it was held tl|||^fthe soul is immortal, in the other 
that it perished with the body ; that the inhabitants of the former, 
justly regarding our mortal body as a mere temporary vehicTe for 
the immortal spirit, deemed it comparatively insignificant and un¬ 
worthy of reverence except so long us it was the residence of that 
spirit, left it to mingle unnoted with the clay from which it sprung, 
and denied#t all testimonies of respect; the others, believing that 
soul and body were inseparably connected, that without the body 
the soul could not exist, and that in our mortal death we perished 
utterly, were anxious to testify the utmost reverence for that 
material part of us which, by them, migl|t be almost said to con¬ 
stitute the whole, since without it, according to their opinion, the 
immaterial spirit could not be;—they therefore did not neglect 
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the inanimate clay: they respected it, and entombed it carefully, 
and marked its resting-place with a monument, because they be¬ 
lieved it to be all that then remained of what was once a reasoning 
being. If such accounts were given us, could we say that either 
of these classes of persons, believing as they did, hud not acted in 
strict conformity with the plainest principles by which human 
actions are regulated? If the case had been different from 
what we find it, if the rites of sepulture had been unknovvu in 
Christian countries, and the dead were thrown aside unheeded, 
without a stone to mark where they were laid, it might be said 
with quite us much plausibility as is shown in the observations of 
M. de Chateaubriand, that this neglect of sepulture, this absence 
of respect for the tomb, was “ une preuve morale de rimmor- 
talit6 de Tame sur laquelle il faut insister.” It might be said, 
these people have no reverenct; for the grave \ they care not for 
the lifeless corpse, because they know that the spirit of the de¬ 
ceased lives still, that nothing is dead but the mere gross material 
earthly part of them, wliich, having performecl its functions as the 
temporary residence of the immortal spirit, may now be left un¬ 
heeded to mingle with the dust of which it is a part. They respect 
vot the remains of their ancestors, because'* une voix leur dit que 
tout n est pqs eleint en eux.” So peculiarly unfortunate is M. 
de Chateaubriand’s proof, that it is even more efficient when used 
in an opposite direction; and the purpose for which it was em¬ 
ployed can be better effected by its converse! 

But there is yet another proof of the immortality of the soul— 
a worthy parallel to the last. “ Il n’y a que riiomme,” says M. 
de Chateaubriand, ** qui soil susceptible d’etre represente plus 
parfait que nature, et comine approchant de la divinit6. On ne 
s’avise pas de peindre le beau ideal d’un cheval, d’un ajgle, d’un 
lion. Ceci nous fait entrevoir une preuve merveilleuse de la gran¬ 
deur de nos fins et de rimmortaIit6 de notre ame.” A marvellous 
proof indeed! ft is not even grO|p|led on a correct assertion. 
Whqevcr has studied sculpture knows that the ancients, in their 
representation of various animals, and especially of the horse, the 
eagle, and the lion, which M. de Chateaubriand has infelicitously 
selected, did try to give a beau ideal, an abstract resemblance, not 
precisely like any individual creature of the kind, but embodying 
us much us possible all its best and most rcmarktfble charac¬ 
teristics. “ Nelle antiche figure di questa fiera,” says Winkel- 
mann, that must Accurate judge of ancient art, in speaking of the 
Hon, ** v’ha un non so che d’ ideah, per cui ben diverse sono dai 
leonh viventi.” 'J’hc ancient artists, in their representation of ani¬ 
mals, pursued precisely the same system as in the representation 
of the human figure. But suppose the assertion true—by what 
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mental process can it be consti'iieil into a proof of the imiiiortality 
of the soul? In what manner can an artist’s representation of out¬ 
ward form be considered indicative of his opinion respecting the 
spirit that dwells within it? Lot us come to particulars.—Let ns 
take the finest known specimen of the hmu i^al of manly beauty, 
the Apollo of the Belvidere; and can wc gravely ask whether the 
mere circuinstuiice of that statue being handsomer (as it probably 
is) than any man who ever existed, is any proof of the immortality 
of the soul? ft would be almost an insult to reasoning beings se- 
liuusly to propound such a question. Let us only inquire by what 
process of mind and hanil was the statue of the Apollo formed, 
and how had the artist arrived at the requisite skill? By studying 
the proportions of the human frame—by careful observation of 
various models. In the course of this study he will have seen that, 
of the.various ingredients which constitute beauty, some will be 
wanting even in the most favoured individuals, and will be found 
in greater perfection in others. In forming his statue he is not 
bound slavishly to adhere to any one model. He has liberty of 
choice, and need copy only those parts of the figure which seem 
most perfect in the individual before him; the others he copies 
from other models. Me may do as wc know has been clone by 
other artists; he may copy the countenance of one, the neck and 
chest of another, the arms of a third, the feet and ancles ctf a fourth; 
or without exactly copying from any, he may give to ^ery part of 
his statue the utmost perfection of which he has learnt, by obser¬ 
vation, that each separate part of the human frame is capable. 
Now what possible connection is there between the process by 
which the artist thus arrives at the formation of an ideal figure, 
and the circumstance of man’s having an immortal soul? If it 
had been true, that artists had given us the beau ideal only of the 
human race and never of animals, we could have suggested a very 
simple explanation—merely that we naturally know better what 
constitutes beauty in our own ;|pecies than in any other. Such 
are the proofs which M. de Ch^leaubriand adducc.s in support of 
one of the most awfully important questions which ever eiitened 
into the consideration of man. It is truly lamentable to see such 
a question discussed in so puerile a manner. So W'orse than 
puerile, so dangerously weak are the arguments brought forw'ard, 
that if any one is so unfortunate as to doubt that he is an immortal 
being, we earnestly conjure him not to have recourse for his con¬ 
version to M. de Chateaubriand’s proofs. ^ 

M. de Chateaubriand, as sometimes happens where the reason¬ 
ing faculty is not predominant, still loves the appearance of 
method and arrangement. He attends very laudably to those 
contrivances which conduce much to ensure clearness and make a 
VOL. X. NO. XX. z 
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subject seem easy and palatable to its readers. He carefully 
distributes the portions of his theme; is minutely observant of 
subdivisions; and^ whatever may be found in the body of his 
work, the most lucid order generally reigns in his table of con¬ 
tents. There is also a very imposing appearance of logical 
precision in the concise and trauchant manner in which he some¬ 
times states a question, or funas up the result of an inquiry. His 

Monarchie selon la Charte'^ begins thus :— 

Premitre Par tie. Chapitre Premier. Expose. La France veut son 
roi legitime. II y a trois nianieres de vouloir le roi legitime. 

tt jmo^ Avee I’ancien regime. 

2“. Avec le despotisme. 

“ 3". Avec la Cliarte. 

Avec Voncicn vOginie il y a irapossibilite; nous I’avons prouve 
ailleurs. 

“ Avec le despotisme, il faut avoir, comine Buonaparte, six mille 
soldats devoues, un bras dc fer, un esprit tournc vers la tyrannic. .Te 
nc vois vien dc tout cela. Restc done la monarcbic avec la charte.” 

Now this seems at first sight to give a very clear and compre¬ 
hensive view of the state of the question, and to prepare the 
reader admirably for the subsequent discussion, lint when we 
sift it, the clearness vanishes. It is founded upon false assump¬ 
tions. Tire tripartite division is purely imaginary. One is led 
to suppose that it would be as absolutely impossible to discover 
•a foutJth system compatible with legitimate monarchy, as to find 
a fourth side to a triangle; and that each of his three divisions is 
as clearly defined us the sides of that mathematical figure. But 
neither is the first of these assumptions true, nor are his three 
divisions absolutely distinct, or specified with the requisite pre¬ 
cision. Of despotism there are many kinds besides that which 
was establisiied by Buonaparte, which mainly owed its distinctive 
character to the individual genius of its mighty founder. As for 
the term “ La Charte,” it can ^eau only one of two things; 
either a particular charter, or constitutional monarchy in general. 
ln<the first of these cases, we shall find it so limited as to render 
the axiom absurd; in the second, so vague to be useless for 
any purposes of classification. The third~ chapter, entitled 
“ £l6mens de la Monarchie Representative,” affords also an 
instance of defective classification. He tells us that this repre¬ 
sentative government is composed of Jour elements; the crown, 
the two chambers, and the ministry. He has not defined the 
term ** oilmensbut we can attach to his expressions only this 
meaning—that in these four divisions of the state the governing 
power resides. Now this is true, both with respect to the king 
and the two chambers, for each has a power independent of the 
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other; but it is not applicable to the ministry. In a gdvernment 
such as the author is imagining, the ministers have no particle of 
power which they do not derive from the king or from the cham> 
bers. They may appear to act independently of either, and do 
much occasionally at their own discretion j but this does not ren¬ 
der them an estate of the realm. This is not real, substantial, 
independent power: it is only a delegated power; such as may 
be exercised by a captain in his ship, or by a colonel in his 
regiment. If the meaning of element” is such as we conjec¬ 
ture, representative government will consist only of three; the 
sovereign and the two chambers: if it has any other meaning, we 
do not see why three times three may not he enumerated with 
equal plausibility. 

At the conclusion of the “Gmie du Chmiianisme” we find, 
concisely drawn up in the form of a logical deduction, what he 
calls “ le rcsiiltat do cet onvragc.” It runs as follows:— 

Le Cliristianisnic cst parfait: les hoinmes sont imparfaits. 

Or, unc consequence parfaite ne peut sortir d'un principo iinparfatt. 

“ Le Cliristianisme n’est done pas venu dcs lionimes. 

S’il n’est pas venu dcs kotnmes, il nc pent 6trc venu qiie de Dieu. 

'' S’il cst venu dc Dicu, Ics hoinmes n’ont pu Ic connoitre que par 
revelntioT). 

“ Done, le Christianisme est unc religion rcvolec.” • 

This at the first glance looks logical enough; liut when wc 
examine it, what do wc find ? An inversion of the true order of 
reasoning—an assumption of contested 'principles as if they were 
undeniable axioms. 1 lis second step requires proof. It is not 
as certain as an axiom of Euclid, that instruments imperfect in 
their general nature may not produce a perfect result. His 
fourth and fifth steps contain extensive grounds for cavil. 
'* Whatever does not proceed from man,” he tells us in the 
fourth must come from God-” Now the agency of man does 
not, as this passage w'ould snply, exclude the superintending 
agency of God. This passage can therefore properly refer only 
to that which it neglects to specify—the direct and visible agency 
of the Deity. must every thing have proceeded either from 

man or from the direct interposition of God? We will not enter 
into that diflicult and extensive subject—the origin of evil; but we 
would ask M. dc Chateaubriand, if he means to reject those por¬ 
tions of Scripture which mention the existence of evil spirits I and 
if he recollects through whose assistance the imbelieving Jews 
chose to maintain that our Saviour cast out devils? He next 
assumes tliat whatever comes from God can be known to man 
only by revelation. He should have told us what he means by 
“ revelation.” We presume he means a direct intimation com- 

2 3 
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niunicatcd otherwise than by the ordinary course of nature. ITis 
proposition therefore amounts to this; that the Deity could not 
convey to mankind the knowledge of a religious dispensation 
without a perceptible departure from the ordinary course of 
nature. These, be it remembered, are M. de Chateaubriand’s 
axioms! But what is most remarkable is the inutility of the 
whole argument. He takes as premise what an opponent would 
contest just as much as the conclusion, and what, moreover, is 
less susceptible of proof. The Christian admits both premise 
and conclusion—both that Christianity is perfect, and that it was 
revealed; but he admits the former less as the proof than as the 
consequence of the latter. The sceptic admits neither. The 
argument is useless if addressed to the believer; and it is equally 
useless if addressed to the unbeliever, for he rejects the founda¬ 
tion on which the whole is made to rest. Yet we may presume 
that M. de Chateaubriand considererl this passage a masterpiece 
of effective logic, inasmuch as he has employed it by way of a 
corollary to a very extensive and elaborate work. 


As a critic, M. de Chateanbriand is not entitled to much praise. 
His opinions and views in literature arc not liberal and compre¬ 
hensive. He looks at the extrinsic more than at the intrinsic, 
and has not profited by the advancement of the age. He is of 
the school of Uollin, Bossu, and La Harpe, and is moreover a 
very Prenchinuu in his judgment on the literature of other nations. 
“ Si nous jugeons avec' invpnrUalitc says he, les ouvrages 
etraugers et les nolres, nous trouverons toujours uue immense 
siiperioritc. dii cote de la littiirature Francoise.” This amusing 
specimen of impartiality occurs in a dissertation upon Vonng, 
whose Night Thoughts he dues not think sudiciently pensive— 
mistranslates a few of his weakest passages, and compares them 
with sundry melancholy extracts from other writers, in which, 
after all, we must confess our inability to discern that superiority 
which is so apparent to M. de Chateaubriand. Among others 
whfch he cites as superior is a piece of vague bombast out of 
Ossian. After translating it, not very correp^, he adds, with 
diverting naivete —On voit que la traductfoh Utterale est ici 
trds supportable. Ce qui est beau, simple, et naturel, Test dans 
toutes les langues.” Ossian simple and natural! We need not 
comment on what we have quoted. £n discoursing further on 
English writer^, he informs us, that “ Ben-Jonson ii*est plus 
comm aujourd’luii que par sa com^die du Fox, et par celle de 
VAlchimiste.** Of Shakespeare he says much which probably will 
now be smiled at almost as much in France as in England. He 
views with horror ihe increasiug taste for the works of our dra¬ 
matist which had appeared among his countrymen. 
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Lc penchant pour Shakespeare,” he says, “ cst bieii plug dangereux 
eii France qu’en Angleterre. Chez les Anglois il n’y a (ju'ignorance, 
chez nous il y a depravation. Celui qui aime la laideiir n’est pas fort 
loin d’aiint-r le vice: quiconque est insensible a la beaute pent bien 
ineconnoitre la vertu. Le maiivais godt ct le vice iiiarchent presque 
toujours ensemble: le premier n’est que rexpressiou du second, comme 
la parole rend la j)ens6e.” 

So Shakespeare contributes to the denioralizution of France! 
The moral philosophy of this passage is worthy of the criticism. 
M. de Chateaubriand is not insensible to the merits of some 
detached passages of Shukespoare. He Justly commends the. 
morning scene betwqeii Romeo and .luiict, and the scene where 
the news of the murder of his wife and children is communicated 
to Macdutf. We should have thought he really felt all the force 
and beauty of the latter, if he had not thought proper to quote 
what he considers a close parallel. It is the following fragment 
of dialogue from Corneille. 

“ Curiacc. Albc dc trois guerriers a-t-elle fait le clioix? 

“ Flavian. Je vieus pour vous I’apprendre. 

Curiacc. Kh bien, qui sont Ics trots? 

“ Flavian. Vos deux frcrcs ct vous. 

“ Curiacc. Qui? 

“ Flavian. Vous ei vos deux freres." 

•' • 

'^riie words in italics arc supposed to contain beouties of the 
first order. We arc sorry wc cannot discover the latent sub¬ 
limity of this passage. We do not undoi stand why Flavian should 
have been required to repeat his plain answer to a plain question, 
unless he spoke unintelligibly, or Curiacc W'as deaf—nor why he 
altered the disposition of his words, unless he had collected from 
the tone of the “Qui V” that Curiacc was not pleased at his 
brothers being named before him. It is not, however, our pre¬ 
sent business to criticise Corneille; w'C are only showing what 
M. de Chateaubriand brings forward as an apt illustration of one 
of the most pathetic scenes in Shakespeare. He sums up in 
another place the principal merits of our dramatist; Quelques 
situations tragi^u^, quelques mots sortls des eiitrailles de I’honime, 
je ne sais quol ^ vague et dc fautastique dans les scenes, des 
f)ois, des hmj/eres, des vents, des spectres, des tempetes, expliquent 
la cel6brit6 de Shakespeare.” But, full and clear (and, we had 
hoped, sufficient) as is the preceding ** explanation,” we find the 
ascendancy of Shakespeare again explained elsewhere, and in 
other words. After (lescribing the extreme neglect with which 
we visit almost all our best writers, such as Pope, Locke, Bacon, 
Hume, and Gibbon, M. de Chateaubriand adds—“ Shakespeare 
seul conserve son empire. On eii sentira ais^ment la raison pfir 
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le trait sui.vant.” And what is this most cogent and conclusive 
trait? Simply this—that being once in the theatre at Covent 
Garden, he found by his side a sailor, lately lauded, who, never 
having been there before, did not know in what theatre he w'as, 
and very naturally asked the nainc. 

** e’etoit un iiiatclot de la Cite, qui, passant par hazard dans la rue a 
I’heure du spectacle, et voyant la foulc se presser a unc porte, etoit entre 
Ik pour son argent, sans savoir de qiioi il s’agissoit. Comment les 
Anglois auroient-ils un thedtre supportable, quand leurs parterres sont 
composes des juges arrivant du liengalc, ou de la cote de Guinee, qui 
ne savent seuleinent pas ok ils sor (?” 

To analyse the absurdities of this passage would be a W'aste 
of time, and almost an insult to the understanding of our readers. 
That any person of literary celebrity should not only have penned 
such trash, but permitted its rcpnblication nearly tw'cnty years 
afterwards, is almost enough to make one weep for the strange 
obscurations which can aiiiict the minds of men of Genius. 

O 


M. (Ic Chateaubriand has written live novels— Alala, Rem, 
hes Ndicliez, Lc Deniier Abencerrage, and Les Martyrs —all 
similar in tone, and apparently composed in exeinpliiicatioii of 
the principle niaintuiucd in his “ (jcnic du Christiauisme'’ namely, 


the applicability of Christianity to the purposes of j)octical or 
lictitious narration. Tlie subject of Le Dernier Abeiicerragc 
bears some resemblance to that of Voltaire’s Zaire: but here 


there is a double struggle. Tlie Christian loves the Mahometan, 
and the Mahometan the Christian; yet neither will consent to an 
union with the otlier unless it is preceded by the other’s conver¬ 
sion, We'know not why M. de Chateaubriand should not have 
solved the difficulty of this embarrassing position by making the 
Mahometan renounce his faith. It would have improved the 
story, and exulted the lirniiiess of the Christian maiden. But 
then the Mahometan was his hero, anil the last representative of 
the Abencerrages; and M. de Chateaubriand’s chivalrous respect 
for,an ancient lineage probably would not pmmit him to sully 
its descendant with even so righteous un apos^^y as this. Ata/a, 
Rene, and Les Natchez, arc parts of one I^g tale—the two 
former being in fact episodes detached from the latter, and pub¬ 
lished separately, and all treating alike of savage life in the forests 
of North America. Our author’s view' of savage life seems to 
correspond nearly with that of Rousseau, whose writings made an 
impression whidi even actual experience was not sufficient to sub¬ 
due. It was the object of this exploded theory to show', that man 
in his rude state, or as he is called “ the man of nature,” is nearest 


to that degree of perfection which Providence designed for him, 
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and that civilization tends only to debase him-, a tlieory false and 
ridiculous, but perhaps not altogether unnatural in those who drew 
their notions of civilization from France under Louis XV"., and of 
a life of nature from their own imaginations, or the llowery rhap¬ 
sodies of lying travellers. Of these three tales, Atala, though 
faulty, is perhaps the best. It is a short tale of simple structure, 
containing no complication of plot or diversity of incident and cha¬ 
racter, few events, and only three prominent personages—Chactas, 
a half-converted Indian; Atala, a Christian, the daughter of an 
European; and Aubry, a Christian missionary. Atala liberates 
the Indian, Chactas,—Hies with him, and labours to convert him. 
They are mutually attached, and the reader naturally looks forward 
to their union as a probable extrication from those distresses 
which arc thickly sown in the generality of love-tales. Hut Atala 
has taken a vow of celibacy. The missionary offers to obtain her 
release from it, but his offer comes too late; for, ignorant of the 
possibility of such release from her oppressive thraldom, she has 
swallow'cd poison. This tale defeats its object. M. dc Chateau¬ 
briand, both in this and other of his waitings, intends to advocate 
religions vows, and holds celibacy in especial reverence. Hut if 
he had meant to write against such vows, he could hardly have 
constructed a tale better calculated for such a purpose than the 
story of Atala. Hut for this vow all might have beerf w'cll. Now 
example is better than precept, and a few sentenceJ laudatory of 
celibacy in the mouth of the missionary will weigh little with the 
majority of readers against a practical iilustration of its evil con¬ 
sequences. Atala is the most interesting character in the work, 
and we arc taught to regard her as a Christian heroine; but the 
good effect of the icligious sentiments w'hich are p*ut into her 
mouth is completely neutralised by the termination of her life in 
suicide. In lit/tc we find religious vow's again interwoven w'ith 
the story. The sister of R^ne the hero of the tale, flies to a con¬ 
vent and takes the veil, as a means of effectual separation from 
her brother, for whom she had conceived an unhallowed passion. 
This is ill-imagined. Unnatural love is revolting to our feelings; 
nor can it place iiv^onvent in a favourable light to represent it as 
an asylum for the worst of criminals. Besides, if resistance to a 
temptation be meritorious (as who can doubt), it must be still 
more meritorious when effected without the forced interposition 
of doors and walls, y/iaia and Rent have each a merit which 
** Les Natchez’’ w’dnts —brevity. We mean onlj^that their length 
is less, not that they exhibit greater terseness and compression 
of style. In these requisites they are alike deficient; and, short 
as they are, we cannot help wishing that the small portion of in¬ 
cident they contain had been less elaborately beaten out. But if 
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if this is fevlt in Atala and Rene, still more is it felt in Les Natchez, 
which is long, heavy aiul ill-coiistructed, deticienl in unity of style 
and skilful conduct of plot, and oftensive to good taste, both in 
the absurd jumble of its machinery, and the aggravated horrors of 
its tragical termination. 

J’etois encore tres-jeune,” says the author, “ lorsque je conjus 
I’idec de faiic Vcpopce de Chomme de la nature, ou de peindre les mceurs 
des sauvago, on les liant ii quelque eveneinent connu. Apres la deeou- 
vertc <lc I’Anierique, je ne vis pas de sujet plus iuteressant, surtout pour 
dcs Franiyois, que le massacre de la eolonie des Natchez k la Louisiane, 
en 1727. Ibutes les tribus indiennes ronspirant, apr^s deux siocles 
d’oppression, pour rendre la liberie an Nouveau-Mondc, me parurent 
oHrir un sujet presque aussi heureux que la conqu^te du Mexique. Je 
jetai quelques fragments de cct ouvrage sur Ic papier, inais je m’aper^us 
bientut cpie je manquois des vraics coulcurs, et que si je voulois faire une 
image semblable, il falloit, a rcxemple d’Homere, visiter les peuplcs que 
jc voulois peindre.” 

'Hie principle is good, whether Homer followed it or not; hut 
we cannot say that the attainment of “ dcs couleurs vraies” and 
“ line image semblable” seems in this case to have been the con¬ 
sequent result. We should have expected too, from the tone of 
this pas.sagc, that we were to be made to sympathize with the 
oppressed Iluliaiis in their attempts at liberation : but the author’s 
nationality struggles .successfully with his admiration of “ I’liomme 
de la iialure.” He cannot jcsolve to take part decidedly either 
with French or willi Indians; and the lesult is a degree of impar¬ 
tiality very detrimental to the interest of the story. W'c have 
complained of the want of unity of style. On tliis point let us 
hear the author himself:— 


“ d'ai deja dit qu’il existoit deux inanuscrits des Natchez : Tun 
divisc en livres, et qui ne va gn^re qu’a la moitic de I’ouvrage ; I’autre 
qui euntient le tout sans division, et avec tout le desordre de la matihre. 
L)e la uno singnlaritc litterairo dans i’ouvrage, tel ([ue jc le donne an 
public: le premier volume s’olcve a la dignitc de Tepopee, comme 
Asim les Martyrs; le second volume descend a la narration ordinaire, 
comine dans Atala et dans Rene. 

“ Pour arriver a 1'unite du style, ii cut fallu eflacer du premier 
volume la couleur epique, ou I’etendre sur Ic second: or, dans Tun ou 
I’autrc cas, je n’aurois plu.s reproduit avec fidelite le travail «le ma 
jeunesso. 

** Ainsi done, dans le premier volume des Natchez, on trouvera le 
nierveilleux, et le. merveilleux de toules les espcces,: le mcrveilleux 
chreticn, le mcrveilleux mythologUjuc, le merveilleux indien; on ren- 
eontrera des muses, des auges, des demons, des gt iiies, des combats, 
des personnages allegoriques: la Penommec, le 'J'emps, la Nnit, la 
Mort, riiniitic. Ce volume oflVe des invocations, des sacriticcs, des 
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I trodiges, des comparaisons multiplieeij, les unes courte:!, les autrea 
ongues, ala fa^on d’Horaurc, et fonnant de petits tableaux. 

“ Dans le second voliunc, le merveillcux disparoit, inais I’intrigue se 
coinplique, et les personnages se niultiplieut: (pielques-uns d’entrc 
eux sont pris juscpn: dans les rangs inferieurs dc la soeiete. Etitin le 
roman remplace le poemc, sans ncannioins deseendrc au-dcssous du 
style de Rate et (V/ltala, et en remontant (juelquct'ois, par la nature du 
sujet, par cellc des caracteres et par la description des lieu\, an ton de 
I'epopee.”—toni. xix. pp. D, 10. 

OF the numerous passages “ a la fa^ou d’Homcii'/’ tlte readri 
may like to sec a short example :— 

“ Chactas renlrc dans sa cabanc : il suspend a son rpaule gauche sou 
niantean de pcaii de inartre; il deinandc sou baton d'hicory siirinontc 
d’uiie tetc de vautuur. Miscouc avoit coupe ce bdton dans sa vieillessc, 
il I’avoit laissc cn heritage d son fils Outalissi^ et cclui-ci u son tils 
Chactas, qui, appuye sur ce sceptre hcreditaire, donnoit des Iceoiis dc 
sagesse aiix jeunes chasseurs reunis au carrefour des forets.’’ 


This is a tolcrahly close imitation of Homer’s accuunl of the 
transmission of the sceptre of Achilles. It also reminds us of 
the genealogy of Belinda’s bodkin. We know what Pope meant: 
he meant to parody amusingly, and he fully succeeded. M. de 
Chateaubriand’s intentions are not equally clear; but if they are 
what we suspect, he has utterly failed. If his pompous account 
of the Indian’s liiccory stick be meaiit for a scrioug imitation, wc 
can confidently say tlmt he has written that which is only a 
parody, and can scarcely excite anything but a smile. 

The author, in a passage previously cited, docs not encouiagc 
us to think favourably of his machinery, in which Chiistiaiiily, 
ancient Paganism, Indian superstitions, ami allegorieal personih- 
cations belonging to no creed at all, are strangely and incongru¬ 
ously assembled. But nothing save examples can give an ade¬ 
quate idea of the incomparable absurdity of this farrago. The 
following is more in “ Eicles’ vein,” than in that of Homer oi 
Milton. 


“ Ii’avis de Chactas fut adopte: quatre deputes portant Ic calumet 
de paix furent envoyes au fort Uosalie. Mais Areskoui, lidelc aux 
ordres de Satan, riant d’un rire farouche, suivoil Ji (juelque distance lea 
messagers de paix avec la Tiahison, la Peur, la Fuite, les Douleurs et 
la Mort. 


“ Cependant le Prince des Enfers etoit arrive aux extrcniites du 
monde, sous le pole dont I’intr^pide Cook incsura la circonfereuce ii 
travers les vents et les tempe'-tes. La, uu milieu des terres Australcs 
qu’une barriere de glaces derobe a la curiosite des homnu’s, s’eleve 
line montagne qui surpasse hauteur les sommets les plus eleves des 
Andes dans le Nouvean-Monde, ou du Thibet dani I’anticpie Asic. 

“ Sur cette montagne cst bati un palais, ouvra^e des Puissances iu- 
fernalcs. Ce palais a mille portiques d’airainj les moindres bruits 
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viennent fraljper les dunies cle cet edifice, dont le silence a’a jamais 
fraiK'lii le seuil.”—tom. xix. pp. <57, <58. 

This palace is inhabited by Fame, the daughter (according to 
our author) of the J)cvil and Pride, which, in our ignorance of 
the rules of personification, we thought liad betMi* u masciitiiie 
virtue, as its French name (rOigueil) would seem to denote. 
Upon the instigation of Satan, his daughter Fame quits her pa¬ 
lace, and sets out upon a secret mission. And what is the object 
of this marvellous machinery t What miglity empire is Fame thus 
charged to overturn? Never was a finer specimen of bathos— 
never was that excellent rule, Nec Dcus iiitcrsit, nisi dignus 
vindicc nodus,” more ridiculously violated. Fame goes, “ pre¬ 
ceded by Astonishment, followed closely by Envy, and accompa¬ 
nied by Admiration,” to play the gossip in an Indian wigwam! 
We wish we could say of the machinery in Les Nalchez that it is 
merely ridiculous; but it is worse. As long as M. de Chateau¬ 
briand chose to confine himself to “ headstrong” allegories and 
Pag an mythology, we could smile complacently at the use he 
made of them; but when he renders Chiistiaiiity burlesque, and 
would bring on the scene even the persons of the Tiiuity, our 
disapprobation must assume a different tone. I’herc is no writer 
whom we are less willing to charge wdth intentional impiety than 
M. de Chateaubriand; but we must deeply grieve for that strange 
perversion of judgment which could lead him to commit a fault 
w hich we are persuaded he would himself be foremost to censure. 
The whole of the dme livre of Les Natchez is more or less 
objectionable, and the concluding part of it cannot be read with¬ 
out pain by any right-minded person. 

Lits Natchez contains, among other things, the recital of the 
visit of a North American Indian to Paris : “ L’inlention de ce 
recit,” says the author, “ est de mctlrc en opposition les iiioeurs dcs 
peoples chasseurs, pecheurs, et pasteurs, avec les moeurs du 
people le plus police de la terre.” The idea, though by no 
means new, is good; but its developement in the present in¬ 
stance we are compelled to pronounce a failure. The savage is 
presented to Louis XIV., and taken to sup with Ninon de I’Eii- 
clos ; and there pass before him, as in a magic lanthorn, almost 
all the greatest men w'hom he could possibly have seen at that 
place and time, and some whom he certainly could not have seen. 
We must forgive the anachronisms where probability is so utterly 
set at nought; but we could forgive them more easily if we had 
found them productive of any advantage. Much as our curiosity 
is excited, on arriving at this portion of the talc, we find it ex¬ 
ceedingly tame. There is not much piquancy in calling Paris 
" Ic grand village;”'Versailles *‘la hnttc du Chef des chefs;” the 
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Louvre “ line cabane;” and books “ des colliers aivl yet, if wc 
strip away this Indian phraseology, there remains very little that 
is pleasant and original. W'e have spoken in terms of censure 
of the tragical horrors which arc, in a vitiated taste, which the 
French arc very prone to attribute to English writers, accumu¬ 
lated towards the conclusion. A guilty woman is plunged into a 
pond full of rattlesnakes! Murders follow in quick succession, 
accompanied with a crime which we will not mention. The last 
page contains a passage which is supposed to sum up the moral 
of the story, and which we cannot suffer to pass unnoticed :— 

“ II y a des families que la dcstinee scmblc ]>ersecuter * ii’acciisons 
pas la Providence. La vie et la niovt de Hone furent poursuivies par 
des feux illcgitim^ qui donne'^rent Ic ciel a Ainelie et renfev ii On- 
doiire : Reno porta Ic double ch^itimcnt de ccs passions coupables. On 
no fait point sortir Ics autres de I’ordre, sans avoir en soi quelque 
principc de desordre ; et celui qui, rnfime involontairemcnt, cst la cause 
de qucique malheur on de quelque crime, n'est jamais innocent aiix 
yeux dc Dieu.”—tom. xx. p. dol. 

N’accusoiis pas la Providence!” Certainly ; but let us not 
dowliut is equally bad—attempt its justilicatioii by such a dogma 
as this I Wc know not what shadow^ of misinterpreted authority 
M. do Cliuteuubriaiid can have foiiiul for the strange principle 
which he so confidently asserts, and in assorting whkch he seems 
to outrage the plainest axioms of religion and morality. What! 
is he who has even involuntarily caused a crime, therefore not 
innocent in the eye of his Maker ? Is the possession of wealth 
which tempts the robber, to be counted as a crime to its plun¬ 
dered owner i Is the victim who falls under the knife of a 
midnight assassin, to be accounted guilty because he has been 
the object of a heinous offence ? Wc cannot controul our 
astonishment at this grave aimounccmcnl of a proposition than 
which we know none more dangerously calculated to blunt our 
moral sense, and to lead us to confound the just limits of right 
and wrong. 

Les Martii/rs, which is very superior to Lcs Natchez, has uiorr 
decidedly the character of a prose epic, and the elevation of its 
style is more in keeping with the antiquity and dignity of its- 
subject. Its period is that of the reigns of Diocletian and 
Galerius; its subject, the persecution of the Christians, and 
especially of the hero and heroine, Kudorus and Cymodocea, 
both converts to Christianity—the former the descendant of 
Philopoemen, the latter of Homer—whose live.? and adventures 
form the principal interest of the tale, and who finally suffer 
martyrdom together in the Coliseum. It abounds, perhaps, 
more than any other of his works, in eloq^ucnt passages and 
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brilliant specimens of descriptive talent, but as a story it is ill 
constructed. It contains niiincrous episodes and recitals, whicb, 
though good ill themselves, impede the progress of the action, 
allow the interest of the talc to cool, and in no way contribute to 
the furtherance of the plot. This want of skill in the conduct 
of a story is visible alike in all M. de Chateaubriand's novels, 
and is one of the chief impediments to his success in this depart¬ 
ment of literature. By him the art of making every circumstance 
converge to one common centre of interest is comparatively dis¬ 
regarded. liven where the tale is short, and the action simple, he 
cannot abstain from frequent digression. The bent of his genius 
is meditative and descriptive, but not at all dramatic. With him 
the novel is not so much an exposition of human character and 
actions, as a receptacle for the introduction of sentiments and 
descriptions. It is a convenient framework, wherein he may 
place some of the most brilliant extracts from his diary and 
common-place book. His novels, his travels, and his Ghuc dn 
ChrislianLiuc, may, in truth, almost be considered as portions 
of one extensive work. Each is enriched in turn by contributions 
from the other; and, though the form is ditferent, one tone and 
aim predominate in all. We have said that his genius is not dra¬ 
matic : this is true, not only as regards his conduct of a plot, but 
as regards »his deficiency in that quality which is still more 
essential to dramatic efi’ecl—the power of exhibiting character, 
and placing personages vividly before us. This M. de Chateau¬ 
briand docs not do. Hq cannot individualize his personages : 
they are mere vehicles for abstract sentiments, imaginary mouth¬ 
pieces for rendering to the world the opinions and feelings of the 
author. Wb never seem to know them; for never can we imagine 
them alive and actually before us. Their words may be eloquent 
and well-chosen, but they do not seem to lead us to the know¬ 
ledge of any mind save that of M. de Chateaubriand. Even the 
local colouring which he throws around them serves little to im- 
[)ress upon us any sense of their reality. Chactas, in his native 
woQds, wearing his native dress, seems to us not an Indian, but 
a Rousscau-like creation, compounded of ideal attributes—an 
exemplification of the sentimental philosophisiii of Europe 
travestied in a savage garb. Compare Chateaubriand’s savages 
with those of Cooper, and we feel at once the difference. The^ 
former may describe as correctly their habiliments and their 
ceremonies; but Cooper’s Indians are living men, and we under¬ 
stand them as though wc had known them; while Chateaubriand’s 
seem never to have lived but in the flowery pages which narrate 
their deeds. 

The peculiar forte of M. de Chateaubriand is description. 
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It is this which constitutes a large part of the merit of his novels : 
it is this, too, which renders his Travels, in spite of their inaccu¬ 
racy, peculiarly agreeable. Modern literature contains few things 
superior to his description of the Dead Sea, in the lliutraire de 
Pans d.Jerusalem. We may also cite the descriptions of the first 
view of the Holy Land, of Jcrusaleui, of Alexandria, of Athens, 
of Siiniuin, of the desolation of the Piraeus, and of the mode of 
travelling in Greece. It is difficult to extract such passages 
without diminishing their value; but the following picture of 
Jerusalem may be offiered as an example with, perhaps, least 
injury to its effect: — 

“ Vue de la montagne des Oliviers, de Tautre coti* de la vallce de 
Josaphat, .Ternsalem presente un plan incline siir un sol (pii descend du 
couchant au levant. Une muraillc crenelee, fortifii'e par des tours et 
par un chateau gothiqne, enferme la ville dans son enticr, laissant 
toutefois au dehors une partie de la montagne de Sion, qu’ellc ein- 
brassoit autrefois. 

“ Dans la r6gion du couchant et au centre de la ville, vers le Cal- 
vaire, Ics maisons se serrent d’assez pres; niais au levant, le long de 
la vallee de Cedron, on aper^oit des espaces vides, entre autres Ten- 
ceinte (pii regne autour de la mosquee batie sur les debris du Temple, 
et le terrain presque abandonne oii s’elevoient le chdteau Antonia et le 
second palais dTIerode. , 

‘‘ Les maisons de Jerusalem sont de lourdes masses carrecs, fort 
basses, sans cheminecs et sans fendtres ; dies sc terminent on terrasses 
uplaties ou en ddines, et ellcs rcsscmblent it des prisons on ii des sc- 
pulcres'. Tout seroit a I’ceil d’un niveali egal, si les clochers des 
eglises, les minarets des mosquees, les ciraes de quelques cypres et les 
buissons de nopals ne rompoient runiformite du plan. A la vue de 
ces maisons de pierres, renfermees dans un paysage de pferres, on se 
demande si ce ne sont pas la les monuments confus d’lin cimeti«'^rc au 
milieu d’un desert ? 

“ Entrez dans la ville, rien ne vous consolera do la tristesse ex- 
tcrieure: vous vous egarez dans de petites rues non pavees, qui mon¬ 
tent et descendent sur un sol inegal, et vous marchez dans des flots de 
poussiere, ou parmi des cailloux roulants. Des toilcs jetees d’une 
maison a I’autre augmentent Tobscurite de ce labyrinthe; des bazars 
vofites et infects achevent d’6ter la lumiere a la ville desolee; quelques 
rhitives boutiques n’etalent aux yeux que la misere; et souvent ct^ 
boutiques m6me sont ferm6es, dans la crainte du passage d’un cadi. 
Personne dans les rues, personne aux portes de la ville; quelqiiefois 
seulement un paysan se glisse dans I’ombrc, cachant sous ses habits les 
fruits de son labeur, dans la crainte d’etre depouille par le soldat; dans 
un coin a I’ecart, le boucher arabe egorge quelque befte suspendue par 
les pieds d un mur en mine: a I’air hagard et ffiroce de cet homme, ii 
ses bras ensanglantes, vous croiriez qu’il vient plut6t de tuer son 
semblable, que d’imraoler un agneau. Pour tout bruit dans la cite 
d^icid^, on entend par intervalles le galop de lacavale du desert: e’est 
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le janissaire* qui apporte la trie dii Bedouin, ou qui va piller le'^ Fellah." 
—tom, X. pp. 37—39. 

The following night scene in the forests of America will afford 
a good specimen of tlic author’s manner. 

“ Un soil’je metois egarc dans une forf’t, a quelquo distance de la 
oataracto de Niagara; bientot jc vis le jour s’eteindre autour de raoi, 
etjegofttai, dans toute sa solitude, le beau spectacle d’unc nuit dans 
les deserts tin Noiivcau-Mondo. 

“ Une heure apres le coucher du soleil, la lune se montra au-dessus 
des arbres, a Thorizon oppose. Une brisc erabaumee, que cette reine 
des iidiis arneuoit de I’oricnt avee cllc, sembloit la pr6ceder dans les 
foviits comme se fraiche lialeine. Ji’astre solitaire monta peu a peu 
dans Ic ciel: tantot il suivoit paisiblement sa course azuree ; tantot il 
reposoit sur des groupcs de nucs qui ressembloient a la cinic de hautes 
montagnes couronnocs de noige. Ccs nues, ployant et deployant Icurs 
voiles, sc derouloicnt en zones diapliancs de satin blanc, se dispersoient 
cn legers flocons d'ecume, ou formoient dans les cieux des bancs d'une 
ouate eblouissante, si doux a Tanl, qu’on croyoit ressentir Icur raol- 
lessc et leur claslicitc. 

“ La scene sur la terre n etoit pas moins ravissante: le jour bleuiitre 
et veloute de la lune descendoit dans les inlervalles des arbres, et pous- 
soit des gorbes do Inmioro jusque dans repaisscur des plus profondcs 
ti'mobres. La riviere qui couloit a mes pieds, tour ii tour se perdoit 
tlans le bois, tour a tour reparoissoit brillaute des constellations de la 
nuit, qu’elle ropetoit dans son sein. Dans une savane, de Tautre c6tc 
de la riviere, fa clartc de la lune dormoit sans mouvement sur les 
gazons: des boulcaux agites par les brises, et disperses et la, for- 
inoient des lies tl’ombros flottautes sur cette mcr immobile de lumiere. 
Aupres, tout auroit etc silence et repos, sans la cliiitc de quclques 
fcuillcs, le passage d’lm vent subit, le gdmissement dc la hulotte; an 
loin par intervalles, on entendoit les sourds niugissements de la cata- 
racte de Niagara, qui, dans lo calmc dc la nuit, sc prolongcoient de 
desert en desert, ct expiroient a travel's les forets solitaires."—tom. xi. 
pp. Ji5C—258. 

“ Style” is a subject^ ou which, in a foreign writer, we are 
least entitled to,, pronounce with confidence, and we arc bound 
to defer in some measure to the opinion of his countrymen. 
From them M. de Chateaubriand has not gained the palm of 
" correctness; and he has in some degree ofi'ciuled the academical 
prudery of the French punstSy by certain words and turns of ex¬ 
pression which they are unwilling to recognize as orthodox. 
But French critics are too prone to sacrifice spirit lo correctness, 
to subject poetrji and eloquence to conventional trammels, and to 
question the authority for an unusual expression, rather than to 
consider its force and propriety of application, llieir censures 
must not, therefore, be received implicitly. For our own part, 
without considering whetiier any of his expressions be or lie not 
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academically correct, wc will confess that for us the style of 
Chateaubriand has a peculiar charm. Wc could almost read 
noiisi^ise from his pen with more pleasure than sense from the 
pens of many others. There is a brilliancy, a clearness, and 
frequently a vigour in his language, which highly merit to be 
admired and emulated. Though confused in his reasonings, he 
is never confused in the exposition of his sentiments. Nothing 
can be more lucidly delivered than his no-reasons and false in¬ 
ferences ; and however much we may dissent, we are seldom 
doubtful of his meaning. M. de Chateaubriand has distinctly 
a manner of his own; but still there is not much originality in 
his style, as will be'evident to those who are conversant with the 
works of F6n61on, Rousseau, Buffqn, Florian, and Bcrnardin de 
St. Pierre. The resemblance is not sutliciently close to warrant 
a charge of direct imilation, but at least it may be said that 
(except perhaps in his political w’ritings) his style has been influ¬ 
enced by theirs. It may be said too of his prose, as of that of 
Rousseau, BufFon, and St. Pierre, tliat it is more truly poetical 
than any French verse, and especially more than the verse of 
M. de Chateaubriand liimself. ITe, together with sundry other 
French writers, seems, like 7\iitams, to lose his .strength when 
lifted np from the solid ground of level prose. 

The “ Mouarchie aelon hi Charte,** written whil^ M. do Cha¬ 
teaubriand was in oflice, and which occasioned his expulsion, and 
drew upon him the attacks of the polic6, is perhaps his ablest po¬ 
litical work. It contains his idea of a constitutional monarchy, 
such as he conceived most applicable to the existing stale of 
France. The British constitution is evidently that W'hich, more 
frequently than is admitted, he has taken for his model. The 
irresponsibility of the sovereign—the responsibility of ministers— 
the right of the Chambers to take the initiative in proposing legis¬ 
lative measures—the obligation of the ministers to submit to be 
questioned in the Chambers—the dependence of the ministry on 
public opinion and a majority in the Chambers—the indivisilfility 
of the ministry with reference to its acts—the necessity that the 
press should be free—the inexpediency of a ministerial police-^ 
such are some of the most prominent principles which he une¬ 
quivocally lays down. With resj>cct to the Chamber of Depu¬ 
ties, he says, 

“ II faut d’abord qu’elle sache se fairc respecter. •Ellc nc doit pas 
souffrir que les ministres ctablissent en principe qu’ils sont indepen¬ 
dants des Chambres; qu’ils peuvent refuser de venir lorsqii’elles de- 
sireroient leur presence. £n Angleterrc, non-sculcment les ministres 
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sonL inlcrroges sur des bills, mals encore sur des actcs administratifs, 
sin- (k’s nominations, et mi me sur des nouvelles de gazette. 

“ 8i on laisse passer cette grande phrase que les ministres du roi ne 
floivent compte qu’uu roi de leur administration, on entendra bientut par 
(uhninisiration tout ce qii’on voudra: des ministres incapafales pourront 
perdre la France i\ leur aise ; et les Chambres, devenues leurs esclaves, 
tomberont dans ravilis.sement.”—tom. xxv. pp. .*30, 37. 

[ii the 37 th chapter he thus expounds the “principles which 
every constitutional minister ought to adopt,” and from which 
those of Franco have been frequently departing. 

“ Quels sont les principes generaux d’apres lesqucls doivent agir les 
ministres I 

he premier, et le plus necessaire de tons, e’est d’adopter franchement 
I’ordre politique dans lequel on "est place, dc n’en point contrarier la 
luarche, d’en supporter les inconvenients. 

“ Ainsi, ])ar exemplc, si les formes conslitutionnellcs obligent, dans 
certains details ii dc certaines longueurs, il ne fhut point s’impatienter. 

“ Si Ton ost oblige dc menager les Chambres, de leur parler avec 
egard, de se rendre ii leurs invitations, il ne faiit pas aftecter une hau¬ 
teur deplacae. 

“ Si Ton dit quelque chose de dur a un ministre a la tribune, il ne 
faut pas jeter tout lii, el s’imaginer quo I’F.tat est en danger. 

Si, dans un discours, il est echappe a un pair, a un depute des ex¬ 
pressions etralhgcs, s’il a c-nonce des principes inconstitutionuels, il ne 
faut pas croirc'qu’il y ait une conspiration secrete centre la Charte, que 
tout va se perdre, que tout est perdu. Ce sont les inconvenients de la 
tribune, ils sont sans remede. Lorsque six a sept cents homines ont 
le droit de parler, que tout un peuple a celui d’ecrire, il faut se re- 
signer a entendre ct a lire bicn de.s sottises. Se fi^cher contre tout 
cela scroit dHino pauvre tele on d’un enfant.”—tom. xxv. pp. 85, 86. 

M, de Chateaubriand advocate.s with ability, both in this and 
other of hi.s writings, the cause of representative government, and 
the necessity which it involves of consistent freedom in the 
other institutions of the state. 

Dans la monarchic absolue,” he says, “ tout est positif: trois ou 
quatVe maximes regissent I’Etat. Tout ce qui cheque ces inaximes 
doit, etre reprime. 11 n’est pas permis a Topinion dc prendre son entier 
^sor; les libertes piibliqucs et particulieres, defendues par les moeurs 
plutut qu’etablies par les lois, peiivent etre violces si le gouverneraent 
les trouve en contradiction avec les principes fondtimentaux de cette 
espece dc monarchic. Sous ce regime, rien done de plus applicable 
que Taxiome qui veut qu’on previenne le crime pour ne pas etre oblige 
de le punir. • 

“ Mais dans la monarchic representative, il n’en va pas de la sorte. 
Cette monarchie ne peut exister sans la plus entiere independance de 
1’opinion. Aucune liberie, soit individuelle, soil publique, ne doit 6tre 
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entravee, car ces libertes sont le partage de chacun et la propriete de 
tous : ce ne sont pas des principes abstraits poses dans les lois, et pour 
aiusi dire morts au fond de ccs lois; ce sont des principes vitaiix d'un 
usage journalier, d’une pratique continuelle, qu’on ne peut arbitraire- 
ment attaquer sans que le gouvernement ne soit en peril, car c’est de la 
reunion de ces principes menies que se forme le gouvernement. 

“ De ces verites incontestables, il resulte que I’axiome precite perd 
considerablement de sa puissance dans unc raonarchie constitutionnelle. 
Aussi voyons-nous qu’en Angleterre on se contente de surveilier le 
crime. Une reunion est annoncee comme devant avoir lieu a Spatields; 
le ministere Anglois reste immobile. Une autorite elovee dans les 
principes de nos anciennes institutions cdt mis tons les agents de la 
police en campngne ponrprevenir le rasscmblement: cela edt ete con- 
ibrme au genie de notre vieille monarchic; mais dans la monarchie 
fondee par la Charte, n’est-il pas evident que ces mesures preventives, 
toutes sages et toutes bonnes qu’elles puissent etre, en les considerant 
d’une maniere isolee, sont contraires a la nature de la Charte dans leur 
application relative a cette Charte ? II faut entrer de force dans le 
domicile du citoyen, il faut arr^ter administrativement I’homme qui ne 
peut etre arrete qu’en vertu d’une loi, il faut violer la liberte de I’opi- 
nion et la liberte individuelle, il faut, en un mot, mettre en peril la con* 
stitution meme de I’Etat. Mais voycz quand le desordre est commence, 
avec quelle vigueur il est poursuivi: les Chambres surviennent, les 
libertes sont legalement suspenducs, les lois les plus tcrribles portees 
contre les coupables: personne ne se plaint, I’opinion approuve, le 
crime est chdtie, et les principes du gouvernement n’ont re 9 u aucune 
atteinte.”—tom. xxiii. pp. 276—278. 

The following is also true as respects representative govern¬ 
ment, both generally, and as it now exists in France, and it is 
preceded by some pertinent observations on the causes of revolu¬ 
tion. 

Il y a deux moyens de produire des revolutions: c’est de trop 
abonder dans le sens d'une institution nouvelle, ou de trop y resister. 
£n cedant a I’impulsion populaire, on arrive a I’anarchie, aux crimes 
qui en sont la suite, au despotisme qui en est le chdtiment. £n voulant 
trop se roidir contre I’esprit d’un siecle, on peut egalement tout briser, 
marcher par une autre voie a la confusion, et puis a la tyrannic. 

“ La monarchie representative convient a un pcuple vieilli, ou I’edu- 
cation a repandu dans toutes les classes dc la societe des connoissances 
a peu pres egales, et mis en circulation un certain nombre d’idees poll* 
tiques. Un ancien pla 9 oit la source du pouvoir dans le genie: le gou¬ 
vernement representatif fait deriver le pouvoir de I’intelligence, sans 
detruire le principe absolu de la souverainete qui reside dans le mo- 
narque, Dans cet ordre de choses, lorsqu’il n’est pas contrarie, le 
nitrite est presque sdr d’etre appelc tot ou tard au timon des affaires: 
c’est le gouvernement, pour ainsi dire, vivant par lui-meme, qui choisit 
a la longue ses agents et ses ministres. Des lois d’exception qui dena- 
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turt’nfc cc goiivernement, le seul possible aiijoiird'hui (saufle despotism® 
iTiilitairc), ont cevtaineinent im danger. Tout le inal vient de ce qu’un 
des trois poiivoirs de ce gouvcrnement, le pouvoir aristocratique, est 
presque nul parrai noiio, ct qu’il laisse le pouvoir royal latter seul 
centre le pouvoir democratique.”—tom. xxiii. pp. 344, 34fl. 

The following is in a similar spirit, and commences with an 
assertion which has been remarkably illustrated by subsequent 
events. 

“ Taut que Ton ne portera pas la main sur les Charabres et sur les 
libertes pnbliques, il n’y aura point de mouveraent dangereux en 
France. Les libertes publiques sont patientes; elle attendent tres- 
bien la fin des generations, et les nations qui en jouissent n’ont rien 
d’essentiel a demander. 

“ Dans les gouvernements absolus, au contraire, le peuple, comme 
les flota de la mer, se soullve au raoindre vent: le premier ambitieux 
le trouble; quelqucs pieces d’argent le remuent; une taxe nouveils le 
precipite dans les crimes; il se jette sur les ministres, massacre les 
iavoris, et renverse quelqucfois les trdnes. 

“ Dans les gouvernements representatifs, le peuple n’a jamais ni ces 
passions, ni cette allure; rien ne I’enicut prolbndSraent quand la loi 
fondamentale est respectec. Pourquoi se souleveroit-il ? Pour ces 
libertes ? il les a; pour Tetablisseraent d’un impot ? cet impot est vot^ 
par ses mandataires. Vient-on chez le pauvre lui enlever arbitraire- 
ment son dernier His pour I’armee, son dernier ecu pour le tresor? 
Nul ne peut'etre avreie que d’aprSs la loi; chacun est libre de parler 
et d’ecrire; tons peuvent, selon leur bon plaisir, faire cc qu’ils veulem, 
aller ou il leur plait, user et abuser de leur propri6te. La monarchie 
representative fait aiusi disparoitre les principales causes des comrao- 
tions populaires; il n’en rcste qu'uue seulc pour cette monarchic; e’est, 
on ne saui'oit trop le repeter, Tattcinte anx libertes pnbliques. 

, “ Et alors meme cc gouverncment est-il sans defense ? non. L’his- 
toire de rAngleterre nous apprend avec quelle simplicite se resout 
encore cette diiBculte: les Chanibres repoussent la loi de finances, et 
si, cette loi n’etant pas votee, le gouvcrnement vent lever irreguliere- 
ment Timpot, le peuple refuse dele payer.”—tom. xxvii. pp, 135,136. 

cM. de Chateaubriand has been u zealous and eloquent sup¬ 
porter of the liberty of the press. As an author and a journalist, 
r-^and one who in that capacity had suffered persecution, his feel¬ 
ings were interested on the liberal side no less powerfully than 
his judgment. On this subject he writes, not as a theorist, not as 
■one whose imagination is affected by the distant view of some 
ideal good or ill, but with the intenseness and vigour of one who 
has taken practical cuguizance of that on which he treats. In the 
following passage he well shows how essential is the liberty of 
the press to the healthy existence of representative government. 
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“ Lo gouvernement repn'senlatif sans la liberte de la presse est le 
pire (le tons : mieux vaudruit le divan de Constantinople. Ldche mo- 
querie de ce qn’il y a de plus sacre parmi les hommes, ce gouverne¬ 
ment n'est alors qu’un gouvernement traitre qui vous appelle ^ la 
libertd pour vous perdre, et qui fait de cette liberty un nioyen terrible 
d’oppression. 

“ Supposez, ce qui n’est pas impossible, qu’un ministere parvienne ^ 
corromprc les Chambres legislatives; ces deux enormes machines 
broicront tout dans leur mouvcmcnt, attirant sous leurs roues et vos 
enfants et vos fortunes. Et ne pensez pas qu’il faille un ministdre de 
genie pour s’emparer ainsi des Chambres: il ne faut que le silence 
de la presse et la corruption que ce silence amene. 

“ Dans I’ancienna monnrehie absolue, les corps privilegies et la haute 
magistrature arretoient et pouvoient renverser une ministeire dan- 
gereux. Avez-vous ces ressources dans la monarchic representative ? 
Si la presse se tait, (pii fera justice d’un ministere appuye sur la ma¬ 
jority (les deux Chambres? II opprimera cgalement et la roi, et les 
tribunaux, et la nation: sous le regime de la censure, il y a deux ma- 
ni^res de vous perdre; il peut, selon le penchant de son systerae, vous 
entra?ner a la democratic ou au despotisme. 

“ Avec la liberte de la presse, ce peril n’existe pas: cette liberty 
forme en dehors une opinion nationale qui remet bientot les choses 
dans I’ordre. Si cette liberte"* avoit existi; sous nos premieres assem¬ 
blies, Louis XVI. n’auroit j’us peri; mais alors les ecrivains revolu- 
tionnaires pnrloicnt seuls, ct on envoyoit a rdchafaudales ecrivains 
royalistes. J’ai lu, il est vrai, dans un^ brochure eq reponse a la 
mienne, que Selim, Musta]>ba ct Tippoo-Saeb I'toient tombis victimes 
de lu liberte de la presse: si ccla je nc sais que repondre. 

“ La liberte de la presse est done le seul contrepoids des inconve- 
nients du gouvernement representatif; car co gouvernement a ses im- 
perfectiems comme tons les autres. Par la liberti'; de la presse, il faut 
entendre ici la liberte do la presse periodique, puisqu’il est prouve que 
quand les journaux sont enchaJnes, la presse est depouillee de cette 
influence de tons les moments qui lui est iieccssairc pour eclairer. £lle 
n’a jamais fait de mal a la probiti"* et au talent; elle n’est redoiitable 
qu’aux raediocrites et aux raauvaises consciences: or, on ne voit pas 
trop pourquoi celles-ci exigeroient des mimagements, et quel droit ex- 
clusif elles auroient a la conduite de I’Etat.—tom. xxvii. pp. 42-^44. 

His writings on the liberty of the press^ especially that entitled 
“ Opinion sur le projel de hi relatif a la Police de la Presst^ 
are all able, and are favourable examples of his controversial 
skill. They contain occasional instances of his characteristic 
love of generalization, some little hardihood of assertion, and 
much which we in England should think unnecessary; but the 
general principles which they involve are sound, and ably ex¬ 
pressed, and they abound in clever expositions of the inefficien¬ 
cies and absurdities of the restrictive laws which it is their ob¬ 
ject to combat. • 
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M. tie Giiateaubriand’s Etudes Ilisioriques have been fully dis¬ 
cussed in a preceding number of this journal, and we shall, there¬ 
fore, add nothing on the subject of that particular work. 

M. de Chateaubriand’s zeal in the cause of the Bourbons 
often passes the bounds of discretion, and he says many things in 
their praise, which a wise advocate would have omitted. He 
seems to estimate eulogy by quantity rather than by quality, to 
think that the more lie accumulates the greater will be the elfect 
produced, to forget that, where all is gilt, even gilding loses 
its attraction, and to be ignorant how commendation undeserved 
and unacknowledged militates against tiie efficacy even of those 
praises which are felt to be just. His “ Memoires sur le Due de 
Berri* is a tissue of weak adulation, rendered less fulsome and 
discreditable to its author only by being offered to the dead, 
M.de Chateaubriand lays such stress on trifles, us to create an 
impression that he had little that was favourable to relate. Why 
else are we treated with anecdotes of the Due de Berri’s conde¬ 
scension in taking refuge from a shower of rain in a porter's 
lodge when walking with the duchess? and another time, when 
no such shelter was at hand, allowing a stranger to escort them 
with an umbrella, pardoning his ignorance of their rank, and ac¬ 
tually thanking him when the discovery took place? It would 
be great injustice to thq Emperor of Austria and the King of 
Prussia, who'mingle constantly with their subjects in the streets, 
not to believe that under such trying circumstances they have 
frequently conducted themselves quite as well. Why are we 
told, as if the earth did not contain such another instance of ex¬ 
alted virtue, that he did not turn away a superannuated coach¬ 
man without giving him a retiring pension? Why arc we told 
that after hunting he magnanimously admitted the superior 
punctuality of his whipper-in? Was it praise or bitter irony to 
speak as follows of a prince who passed some of the most im- 
proveabie years of his life in England? 

loisii's cn Anglcterre lui perinii'cnt de s’abatidonner h. diverses 
Etudes; il se livra a la science dts medailles, danslaquelle il ^tdesprogrh 
ttim nnnis. 11 rctourna ensuite u la niusique, h la pcinture, et se perfec- 
tionna dans la cotmmsance des tableaux, II acquit ausm a Londres sur 
la monarchic representative les id6es saincs que nous lui avons connues.” 

After mentioning the Due de Berri’s astonishing progress in 
the knowledge of coins, and his acquaintance with paintings, our 
author states, as if it were, an afterthought, that he also acquired 
sound notions upon the subject, which to him was one of the 
most important, and which tiiis country could best teach him. 

Surely it was not politic to provoke a comparison, as in the 
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following passage, between Louis XVIII, and Napoie&n Buona¬ 
parte. 

** S’il est extraordinaire quc Buonaparte ait pii fa 9 onner ii son joug 
Ics hommes de la republiqiie, il ii’est pas inoins ctonnant que Louis 
XVllI. ait souniis a ses lois les honinics de rcnipire^ que la gloire, que 
les intcri^ts, quc Ics passions^ que les vanites iniuiie se soient tus simul- 
taiienieiit devant lui. On epruuvoit cii sa presence iin melange de coii- 
fiance et de respect: la bicnvcillancc de son cceur sc uianifcstait dans sa 
parole, la grandeur dc sa race dans son regard.” 

It was unwise, in the first place, to compare a submission 
effected by Louis with foreign aid, and that which Napoleon 
imposed on France by the influence of his own cuiiimaiiding 
genius. It was unwise to compare the personal qualities of one 
whose abilities W'cre considered by few to rise much above the 
average standard, wdth those of tlie most wonderful being of his 
age; and most especially was it unwise, because even if Louis 
could, in all the attributes of greatness, be proved equal to Na¬ 
poleon, the comparison would have been of no avail to one who, 
like M. de Chateaubriand, is the advocate of legitimacy. The 
personal qualities of a sovereign can with no shadow of utility 
be brought under consideration, except when the sovereignty is 
elective. The Bourbons were brought back to reign over 
France, not because they were individually wiser and*bettcr than 
many other persons who could have been selected; Lut because, 
according to fixed and recognised rules, they were the rightful 
inheritors of the crown. To eulogise their personal merits, as if 
these constituted any the smallest portion of their claim, is to 
weaken the foundation on which that claim really rests. Mo¬ 
narchy is never firmly established except among a people who 
can be taught to revere and uphold the kingly office iiidepcud- 
eutly of all consideration respecting the character of him who 
fills it. The advocate of legitimacy docs ill who talks of individual 
virtues—who rests the defence of his principle on any thing less 
than the good of tlie people—who speaks as if it wore intended 
for the advantage of a single family, and as a reward for*its 
merits, rather than for the benefit of the community at large. 
Legitimacy does possess that best support, the general goodf 
When it is acknowledged essential for the welfare of a people 
that the highest office in the state should cease to be a.'prize 
that ambition may contend for,—that the possession of it should 
be ascertained by rules which shall exclude far as is pos¬ 
sible all room for doubt and dispute,—when it is acknowledged 
that it is better to incur the chance of an unwise or vicious 
ruler, than the oft-recurring evils of turbulent election and the 
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sense of {Perpetual instability;—when this is acknowledged, it is 
useless—nay more, it is even mischievous—to call in adventitious 
circumstances, such as personal character and temporary 
popularity, in support of a principle which, if it is worth any 
thing, must be strong enough without them. The expulsion of 
the elder branch of the Bourbons has placed M. de Chateau¬ 
briand’s chivalrous spirit of loyalty in that honourable light 
which the generous advocacy of the unfortunate reflects even on 
misjudging champions. He has done for them all he cau, con¬ 
sidering how little chivalrous is the nature of those weapons 
with which he is constrained to defend their cause. He has 
written lately an able pamphlet, in which he comments power¬ 
fully on what he designates as the unjust exclusion of the young 
unoffending Due de Bordeaux, and the ill-compacted system 
of republican monarchy now established in France. 

M. de Chateaubriand’s active career is, we trust, still far from 
its close. We trust he is still destined to adorn the literature of 
his country with works more solidly advantageous, more perma¬ 
nently redounding to his own fume, than any he has yet produced. 
We are justified in this expectation by observing that, without any 
concomitant decrease of imaginative power, judgment and good 
taste have progressively exercised a more decided influence from 
the earliest period of his authorship. His is a mind of which 
the reasoning faculties have been overshadowed and hidden by 
the vast luxuriance of his fancy; and in proportion as the latter 
has been pruned and repressed, the former have been more 
effectually developed. We should bail with pleasure, what we 
trust is possible, another edition of his ‘ CKuvres Completes,” 
enriched with the added fruits of his matured experience, and 
unencumbered with those gaudy weeds, which, with an unfortu¬ 
nate excess of parental indulgence, he has forborne to pluck out 
from the one now before us. 
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Art. II.—1. Orazioni Pattegiriclie e Discuni Morali, del Rev*. 
Sig. Canonico Giovanni Fornici. 8vo. Firenze, 182b. 

2. Panegirici e Discorsi Sacn, dell’Abate Don Ignazio Venini. 
Svo. Venezia, 1822. 

3. Esercizj Spirituali, del nobile e Rev*"" Monsig. Canonico 
Gio, Sergardi Bindi. Svo. Firenze, 1817. 

4. II Povero ed il Ricco, Orazione delta nella Chiesa della Pia 
Casa di Lavoro di Firenze, nel giorno 3 Ottobre, 1829t dal 
Professor Abate GiuHcppe Barbieri. Svo. Milano, 1830. 

It is recorded of Albert I.ollio, a Ferrarese gentleman, in the 
sixteenth century, that with the view of encouraging the study of 
eloquence amongst his countrymen, he caused the walls of his 
villa, where he entertained several learned men as his constant 
guests, and daily received the visits of great numbers of others, to 
be hung round with likenesses of the most celebrated orators, in 
the expectation that the sight of the resemblances of these great 
men on canvas would stimulate the emulation of the Ferrarese 
youth to rival them in that art which had rendered their names 
immortal. 

Similar good effects might be anticipated, from the contempla.^ 
tion of the iiitellecliial and moral resenibljiiices of tlios^ who have 
obtained the palm of sacred eloquence, amongst a pdople distin¬ 
guished, as the natives of Italy have always been, by the quick¬ 
ness and brightness of their conceptions*, and the harmony and 
elegance of their diction. It is our intention to hang up a series 
of such portraits, which wc shall be obliged, in a few Instances, 
to fetch from the dusty garret, where they had long lain neg¬ 
lected. In order to give unity and interest to our plan, we 
shall notice only those preachers who employed the modern, not 
the aucientf language of Italy, and who were distinguished, by or 
had the reputation of, popular talents, not controversial theolo¬ 
gians ; and lastly, we shall only rapidly glance at earlier periods, 
in order to dwell on the present century, and especially on (he. 
results of personal observation during a residence for the last few 
years in various cities of the Italian peninsula. 

As a specimen of four different styles or schools of Italian 
preaching, we have selected the four sacred orators whose nltnes 
stand at the head of this article. Of these, Giovanni Fornici still 
tells in the nineteenth century the “ old wives’ fables” which were 
scarcely believed in the ninth, and actually talks with a grave 
face of the sacred follies of Sau Filippo Neri, “ who made him¬ 
self a mountebank as an act of holy humiliation, dressing like et 
beau, and dancing and leaping in the public places, in order that 
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he might conceal his extraordinary ^visdom and grace!” Don 
Ignazio Venini is a serious, often dull, but always orthodox 
preacher. Sergardi Bindi, now bishop of Montalcino, in Tus¬ 
cany, is the declared enemy of the modern French philosophy, 
which he attacks, however, far too much in the spirit of bitter 
and indiscriminate hostility. Giuseppe Barbieri is the consum¬ 
mation of every thing that is elegant and persuasive,—about to 
be the founder, as we would fain hope, of a new and infinitely 
superior school of pulpit eloquence in Italy. 

It is a subject of controversy, among learned Italians, at what 
period populai' religious addresses in the vulgar tongue were per¬ 
mitted by the Church of Rome. It is evident that this mode of 
address, when first introduced, laboured under some stigma, 
since about the year 13(X), the date of the earliest recorded dis¬ 
courses in Italian, we find that they were confined to out-of-door 
preaching, in gardens and orchards, churchyards, and public 
squares: that which was delivered within the walls of the Sanc¬ 
tuary being still uniformly pronounced in the sacred language of 
the Church. The nation at large, however, having ceased, pro¬ 
bably from A.D. 1100, familiarly to employ and generally to 
understand the Latin, the exposition of the Gospel of the day (a 
practice handed down from the very earliest period) was, from the 
twelfth ceiitury for som^ time forward, translated or abridged for 
the people in Italian by an officer‘of the Church as soon as 
delivered. 

The first purely llhlian preacher, parts of whose discourses are 
preserved to us, is Fra Giordano da Rivalto, born A.D. 1260. 
His learning and eloquence were very celebrated, and he travelled 
indefatigably to preach, erecting his little pulpit, with a still 
humbler box at his elbow for a scribe who took notes,—as we 
have seen him, with his pen behind his ear, represented in a very 
ancient Venetian w'ood-cut. The flaming cross represented as 
perching on his nose whenever he mounted his ecclesiastical tub, 
will probably deter our readers from looking into his discourses; 
yei they would find Fra Giordano’s moral exhortations plain, sim¬ 
ple, and heartfelt, reminding them of the best of our Puritans, 
'•and with the additional attraction of being written after the purest 
dictates of the yet infant and virgin Italian tongue. His sermons 
applar to have been chiefly delivered to congregations of females, 
the gardens of convents being thrown open for that purpose. In 
Catholic churqhes there are certain spiritual exercises” set apart 
for the instruction of the female sex, to which no male is ad¬ 
mitted. There arc also certain preac|(ers, whose services are 
attended by so few men, that they are called in some parts of 
Italy, predicatori delle doiine. We have been present at the ser- 
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nions of some of this class at Naples, and when we ^.omparcd the 
nearly incredible quantity of nonsense then poured forth, with the 
excellent sense, the pious and energetic exhortations, of which the 
“ women of Faenza” had the beneht when Fra. Giordano ad¬ 
dressed them “ ill their garden,” we w'ere tempted to recal witfi 
our wishes the aureo trecento. 

If Fra. Domenico Cavalca too (who died in 1342) be some¬ 
what fanciful in his conceits, it must be allowed he knew how to 
make affecting appeals to the best feelings of the hiinian heart. 
Jacopo Passavan ti, in his “ Mirror of true Repentance,” reminds 
us of our own Bishop Hall, and sometimes even of our Jeremy 
Taylor. The fourteenth century was the golden age of the 
Italian pulpit; yet the fifteenth has to boast of its Savonarola, 
a man to whom posterity has not yet done justice; who was not, 
we believe, a pretended, but a genuine enthusiast, and that in the 
behalf of the two noblest causes that ever inspired the tongue 
and pen of mortal, national freedom and reformation of morals. 
His discourses melted his Florentine hearers, during a most san¬ 
guinary period, to compassion and forgiveness of their (domestic) 
enemies, kept alive the flame of frucdoni, and promjited them to 
destroy in the public square every licentious book or picture 
which their houses contained. 

There is, we apprehend, only one sermon preserved of Sisro da 
Siena,* the bright stm- in the dark period of tin? sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, when the Italian pulpit was greatly on the decline, ^riiis 
discourse was delivered before the inpgi||tracy of Genoa in 
and has for its title, Of the Means of preserving a Republic.” 
It abounds witli the noblest sentiments in favour of freedom and 
abhorrence of tyranny, and on the glory and durability of repub¬ 
lics, illustrated from classical history with much taste and re¬ 
search. 

Francesco Pamigarola, who died in 1594, is justly reckoned 
an able preacher. Bconaventura Conti is gorgeously and un- 
tastefully showy. Segneri, who died early in the last century, is 
in far better taste, and was styled by his contemporariesj^ the 
Christian Tully.” Many other names deserve to be noticed; but 
we must hasten to times of more stirring interest and nearer^pur 
own. 

During the latter half of the seventeenth century, the Italian 
language had been purified from the corruptions which, in the 
course of the two preceding, had crept into it, and the style of its 
writers brought in general to the highest pitclf of elegance. As 

* Parte Priina delle Frediclie di lllustri Teologi, raccolte per Totntnaao Porcacchi. 
Venezia, presto Giorgio de Cavalli. 8vo. 1665. 
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was naturally- to be expected, however, in those who, whatever 
were their uccomplishnients, were deticient in sound original 
sense, this elegance degenerated into refined prettinessf#* This 
defect we discovered in several of the preachers at the beginning 
of the century of whicli we are now to speak. Bettineili, for in¬ 
stance, in discoursing on the character and actions of David, gives 
a long minute description of the beauties of his person, in the 
course of which the main object of moral instruction from his ac¬ 
tions is forgotten. Sebastiano Paoli describes the character of a 
man fitted to be raised to the exalted post of magistrate or ruler, 
under the allegory of an image (of a saint we presume) of wood. 
In order to convey to his hearers the idea of what qualities he 
would have in his magistrate, he sends forth the image-maker into 
the forest, and describes the various qualities of ditt'erent kinds of 
wood fitted or not fitted for being formed into an image. 
Francesco Martinetti, in speaking of the coronation of David, 
first compares his coming fortli to the sun at his rising, of which, 
with all its attendant circumstances, he gives so full an account 
that poor David is quite forgotten; and then, to make amends, 
he gives a detailed description of his dress, crown, sceptre, &c., 
which would furnish forth a gazette of fashion. Led away by 
their powers of animated and pictorial description, they forget the 
main object of instnicdun, for the sake of which such matters may 
be occasional!}’ and lightly touched. The most respectable 
preachers of the first lialf of this century w'crc Torniclli, Evasio 
Leone, Venini, and Valsecolii. But in general the Italian pulpit 
slept ill mediocrity until the ecclesiastical reforms under Leopold 
in Tuscany, and the French Kevolution, awoke its slumbers. It 
was this last event which with its stilling trumpet called fortli, in 
defence of the Church, whose walls echoed and threatened to 
split with the sound, the Abate Giuseppe Pellegrini. 

In order to enter into the spirit of the extract we are about to 
give from a discourse addressed to the populace in the public 
square of Verona, on occasion of the planting of the tree of 
liberty there in the year 1790, it will be necessary to bear in 
mind with what dispositions the French Republicans were re- 
-.ceiaed by the friends of the old system of things in Italy, and 
particularly by the Catholic Church. Wherever they had come, 
along with their visionary principles of equality and the extreme 
of democratic freedom, they had disseminated, if not atheism, yet 
an utter contempt for all the forms of religion, and unbounded 
libertinism in doniiestic life. Within a short period these evils in 
a great degree corrected themselves, fr^HH their very excess. 
While we allow the French due praise for wlat they subsequently 
did for the ameliorq^tion of the condition of the Italians, in 
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amending their civil codes, in promoting men of real, talent, in¬ 
stead of those who made hereditary pretensions to posts to wliich 
they were-^^qual, in curbing the exorbitant power of the clergy, 
and even, notwithstanding their spoliations, in encouraging the 
fine arts, wc must not forget in what character they at first ap¬ 
peared, what disorders they gave rise to, what exactions they 
made^ how they called forth the scum and dregs of the Italians 
themselves, that no female virtue was safe from their seductions, 
and that no institutions, political or religious, seemed likely to be 
able to withstand the principles they inculcated. The Cisalpine 
Republic, of which Verona formed a part, had already fraternized 
with the invaders,' the church services were neglected, and the 
lowest class of the people, carried along with the enthusiasm, were 
mad with joy on the occasion of tlic new era \yhicli liad begun, 
and which had been announced by the usual ensign of republican 
liberty being raised in the centre of the city, when the Ahb6 
Pellegrini, in the eightieth year of his age, a man respected for 
his character and his eloquence, stepped lorlh and thus addressed 
the people:— 

ORATION TO TIU3 PEOTLK OF VERONA, ON THE ERECTION OF TUB, SO 
CABI.El), TREE OF BIHERTV, I79(i. 

“ It is loo true ! They have erected in Verona also thc,tree of liberty. 
In saying this, every thing is said. It is'^aid that this^was the signal 
for every species of licence: it is said tliat this w'as the standard undei 
which were to be enlisted, all of you ^Vevouese, to whom it was 
promised that you should be made sovereigns. The high sounding pro¬ 
mise, the insolent pomp of the pageant, the preconcert of the actors in 
it, the largesses of those who Avere in command, and the impunity ol 
crimes in the subject, might well have drawn together an immense con¬ 
course of the people, which is always desirous of novelty, and /Acre 
enters most freely, where danger is the least and the hope of spoil the 
greatest. And in other places, so it happened. But here not.* 
what held you back ? Your religion, O Veronese! Your religion 
showed you what costly tributes Avcrc to be paid to tliis tree. Protes¬ 
tations of atlhesion to pei’fidious constitutions, oaths of hatred to lawful 
sovereigns, and of revenge against innocent citizens who dissentecl; ex¬ 
tortion practised on the rich, execration poured on the nobles, whose 
only crime was their rank, persecution of pious ecclesiastics, the deScr- 
tion of church, the oratory, the altar, the convent. These sverc the 
trophies she showed you appended to that treej and at its roots she 

* Hie Frencli were received with the same dcnioiistrations Verona as elsewhere, 
and we iniagiiie there is something of rhetorical art in tliis representation of the Abbe. 
He would persuade his hettgjjfe by representing them as already on bis side. Ihe re- 
Hgious part of the comtnunHjP^ould no doubt keep within doors, and many had taken 
flight to Venice. Bonaparte entered Verona Jane 1st. This speech must have been 
disregarded as the ravings of a man in his dotage. • 
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showed youi the Sacred Scriptures lying neglected; pious books tom in 
pieces, and solemn vows dissolved; white from its accursed trunk she 
showed you distilling the tears of uniiappy prisoners .audJhe blood of 
your fellow-citizens. She show'cd you moreover what, rite#were to be 
practised underneath its shade. The most impious doctrines preached, or 
the profoundcst igiiornnce assuming to be an insfructor, the shouts of 
insane clamour, or of drunken folly, dances not ofrustic merriment but 
of shameless licence, indecent songs and horrid curses . .But it is said 
we are now free. 'We free ! How ? We, who arc exposed to the ac¬ 
cusations of abandoned men! We, the servants of furious ruffians !' 
We, who have hardly time to dine without fear of sudden citations, dr to 
sleep without fear of sudden imprisonment, and of being dri^ged before 
the tribunals and condemned to the musket! We free ! Our tyrants 
taken away! But what tyrants, and where ? Where were the tyrants 
before tkep came? Where the suspicions, the proscriptions, the cruel¬ 
ties? Perhaps in the efleminate Venice? Who were our Mezentii, 
our Attilas, our Iv/zclini ? Perhaps the senators ? O blessed tyranny 
of those indolent Fathers! O accursed * liberty of these monsters ! A 
tyranny loved at home and esteemed and desired even by strangers; a 
liberty execrated by the good, and dreaded even by their own party; a 
tyraimy which patiently sutfered the delay of tribute justly due, a liberty 
which rigorously extorts the payment of unjust imposts! a tyranny 
which opened its bosom in compassion to the unfortunate; a liberty 
which spurns the tears and erics of the wretched; a tyranny which 
consisted in leaving us in our houses, in oiir enjoyments, in our customs, 
all but an independent people; a liberty which has made us slaves in 
our own dwellings, stripped and naked of every possession ! 1 call God 

to witness that niy gray hairs were descending in peace to the grave, 
and that in the lengthened period of my life I never knew that 1 was a 
subject, except from the grateful sentiment of respect with which, while' 
1 dwelt in Venice, the presence of the august senate or the honoured 
magistracy inspired me. For the rest, not a fear, not an impiietudc, not 
a grievance did 1 experience at any time.” . . . 

“ O better, far better, if having already led long enough a useless 
life, 1 had slept on the dust of my ancestors, than that this liberty which 
is risen up should have spread before my eyes, in eight single days, 
a series of horrors which sixteen lustres had never shown me. But 
since heaven has willed to reserve this punishment for my age, 1 am 
thankful that at least 1 have heard numerous followers of this mad 
delusion themselves confess their delusion, in words accompanied by 
actions which could not be mistaken. For as they descended, locked 
together and half naked, from our Alps,^ to swell the arniil^ of the 
seditious, I heard them ciy out to any that lagged behind, * behold our 
liberty,’ and showed their rags, ^ behold our liberty,’ and shook their 
chains.’ ”— Orazwm al Popolo Veronescy See. Squarci di Eloquenza 
raccolti da FratelH'Cavanisy \o\. \\. l6mo. Livorno. 1823. 


■■oaOTrs ^ ^ 

* This is DO exaggeratiuii of llie zealous abbe. Tbc Trench conscripts in Italy were 
chained togetlicr on their i^oad to join tiie army. 
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The Lent dHfdourses of Pellegrini have also been published. 
They contain jfine passages, l>ut are full of fanaticisiil as regards 
the saints o#tiie Romish Caleifdar. 

Adeodato Turchi, Bishop of Parma and Piacenza, was 
originally a Capuchirt Friar, who solely by the fame of his elo¬ 
quence attracted the attention of the Duke of Parma, Ferdinand, 
Infant'of Spain, who made him tutor to his sons, the eldest of 
whom, Louis, was afterwards King’of Etruria,'and promoted 
his tutor to the bislioprick of Parma in 1788, Here, during the 
French revolutionary period, he was the determined and powerful 
opponent of the " new philosophy.” It was probably through 
his influence, that in the Dutchy, which coincided with his diocese, 
the convents were spared during this whole period, and enjoyed 
their lands and all their privileges to the last, llis attacks are 
often unfair, his representations of the dangers to society from 
the principles he opposes somewhat exaggerated, and his im¬ 
perious objurgatory tone cannot be approved in a follower of a 
meek and lowly'master. But he is often not only powerful and 
eloquent, but persuasive. The following is a favourable specimen, 
though not free from objection. 

HOMILY ADDRESSED TO THE PEOPLE OF PARMA, AT THE FEAST OF 
PENTECOST, 1 796 , BUT WHICH COULD NOT BE DELIVj^RED 
ON ACCOUNT OF THE ARRIVAL OP THE FRKNCII. 

««»•«(( world is full of books which exalt the century in which 
we live as the age of illumination. Our descendants will take it for 
granted on their testimony. Who can tell, however, whether this 
homily of mine being discovered in a dusty corner of a wretched library, 
some one may not read it and be undeceived? The theme is worthy 
of your religion and my exalted ministry. It will be a great blessing 
if my discourse can excite in your minds abhorrence and contempt for 
this age. We must be just. It cannot be denied that our age has made 
great discoveries, rapid and wonderful progress in sciences and arts. 
All has been collected together into one work,* which is proclaimed as a 
compendium of wonders, an immortal monument to the glory of the age 
ill which we live. But with respect to the sciences, allow me one short 
observation. Thousands of years before our time, the greatest geniuses 
studied nature, made systems, had those who praised and followed theiq, 
In our age of illumination some extraordinary men have arisen who 
hav# ovediirned these systems, have formed a new world, and have 
found those who constructed the old one to have been all ignorant 
blockheads. But who can assure us that these very individmds shall 
not, after the lapse of some period of time, be treated as ignoramuses 
like their predecessors ? Who knows but our grandcuildren may look 
back with pity on their foi' having with too eager facility adopted 


* We piviiiiiiie the bishop mean!) the French Encyclop68ie MModique. 
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systems wbbse sole merit was their being new } But enough: Let the 
recent discoveries be immutable truths.^ Are we any happier for them ? 
They are truths^ for the most part, which remain in '*the^ind$ of the 
scientific and the learned, rather to satisfy their vanity than to fill the 
void of their hearts. What influence have they upon the common good 
of the whole of society? What advantage arises from this immense 
collection, this undigested and unapplied mass of philosophical know¬ 
ledge ? In the midst of all tbat is yet to be known, 1 fear that it has no 
better tendency than to introduce Atheism, and to propagate impie’ty. 
Ah, iny children, in order to be happy, men have need, not to knpw the 
exact number of the stars, nor the precise revolutions of the planets, nor 
how to calculate infinite space. Shall I tell you what they want ? 
They want a wise government, good morals, and a holy religion. And, 
upon these subjects, what an immensely illuminated age is this of out's! 
Fix your eyes upon these lights, unawed by the fear of being dazzled, 
and let us speak to you as brethren, with our usual apostolic freedom. 

" What brilliant lights have been cast upon us, to extend our com¬ 
merce, to perfect arts, to introduce manufactures, to cultivate sciences ! 
Never had such been beheld in our hori/on. But what shall I say I 
We have had lights on the otic hand to extend commerce, and lights on 
the other to show the way to chain and oppress it with so many burdens 
as to reduce it almost to nothing; w’ithoiit saying any thing of those 
lights which Jiave been directed to corrupt and annihilate good faith, 
the animating soul of commerce. All arts and all manufactnres were 
to be established in all places, as if to show the inutility of that beautiful 
provision of Providence, which has divided and apportioned apiong the 
various nations, wants and industry, in order that, by a mutual necessity 
and reciprocity of interests, men might be indissolubly bound to each 
other. It was pretended that every nation must be made sufficient to 
itself, and all were wretched. What a truly philosophical r<adinnce; 
what a light of humanity shone in those innumerable ln%vs and edicts, 
whicb when examined proved to have begun with “ Jmman happiness'’ 
and to have ended in human misery! Tlierc is not an university which 
has not its chair of jurisprudence, from which the great torch of public 
rights has been brandished to instruct both sovereigns and people in 
their reciprocal duties. But this torch wanted the sacred fire of Nehe- 
miah, and what was the consequence ? Princes saw nothing by its 
lig^t but the duties of subjects, nor subjects but the duties of princes, 
and every one began to think about reforming the people. Hence arose 
mutual rancour and hatred, a perpetual struggle between the rival 
parties, which in some places inundated the land with crimes and 
slaughter. The philosophers, the illuminators of the worldli^ wer^ not 
sovereigns : and for this reason sovereignty became the subject of their 
attacks and the theme of their paradoxes. All governments were found 
out to be bad, and the Iroquois and the Hnrons were pronounced to be 
the best constituted people oti the earth, who know no happiness but 
that of pursuing wild beasts in the cbac€^|pd men in war. Yet still 
in our societies, ns actually constituted, soi^ kind of government was 
found to be necessary. And what form of it tliink you was pointed out 
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by the beneficent lights of the pi%scnt age ? That whiclf of all others 
is the most perilous, unstable, and mischievous. If for fny part I had 
to reply to all those magnificent eulogiums which we hear every day 
ilealt out on this glorious d&nocracy, it should be in these few words : 

‘ If the democratic is superior to all other forms of government,—if it is 
the most suitable, honourable and useful to man, let the heads of families 
begin by setting up a democracy in their own houses.' A social con¬ 
tract has been imagined, which never had any existence, by virtue of 
which the people were pronounced to be sovereigns, and the sovereigns 
to be subject to the people. This was letting loose lions and tigers, to 
devour their keepers first, and then one another. No matter. Of all 
mankind so many kings were made, and all unexpectedly started up with 
the imperial diadem bn their heads, like those crowned locusts which you 
read of in the Apocalypse.^’ Dazzled with all this light, the multitude 
was misled, and, with entlmsiasm, rose up against authority and laws, 
and, driven forward in confusion, committed without remorse all the 
atrocities to which its., leaders directed, and all those greater atrocities 
which the leaders themselves would have prevented if they could. They 
wrote to one another, and they cried out when they met, ' we are all 
brethren^ and by way of closely knitting together these bonds of fra^ 
ternity they cut one another’s throats! ‘ If^c are all equaV —and to 
verify their words they fell upon the goods of alUwho possessed any. 
* We are all free' —and to prove this they yielded themselves to as many 
tyrants as there were enlightened philosopiiers. In tliose ages which 
ours calls dark and ignorant, it was otherwise held. Public order was 
respected, and, to save society from greater evils, princes wera tolerated 
even alt^iough libertines or tyrants. If they cotmnaiuled things contrary 
to the laws of God, the maxim of our fathers was, * disobey and die.’ 
But they deemed it horrible sacrilege to put forth their hands upon the 
Lord’s anointed. Governments during this time were preserved in 

security and society in peace. • 

“ If in the concerns (y’g&Certiment these new lights have proved such 
malignant planets, have tliey been more propitious in regard to morals f 
It seems somehow the destiny of the human race that when the duties 
of morality are most talked and written about, they should be the least 
practised, as he who has perpetually in his mouth maxims and lectures 
of economy is generally a shAneless squanderer of his property, and 
talks about saving till he ends in bankruptcy. Never was there an iq$e 
in which so much was written upon murals as the present. Volumes 
without number have been scwit into the world upon the nature of man, 
upon the passions and sentiments of the human heart, upon virtues and 
vi<%s, and duties and properties. And what have we gained? An 
infinity of systems, a mass of definitions altogether inapplicable to the 
conduct of life. Ah ! my brethren! good morals are not the fruit of 
metaphysical subtleties. They are established by training men to the 


• Rev. ix. 7, " And the sfi^Bs of tlie locusts wore like unto horses prepared to 
battle, and on tlieir beads were as it were crowns like gold, and tlioir faces were as 
the faces of men." 10. " And their power was to hurl raea five months." 
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practice of tlfem^ and by interesting tfaeir most powerful feelings in their 
favour. Religion, which is the sole and regulating spirit of good morals, 
’has been dissevered from them. The ancient virtues have been repre- 
sensed as vices, and what were once vices have been turned into so many 
virtues. The new light tells man that he owes evei'y thing to himself, 
and comprehends every thiug in himself. Oh, light! , Oh, age! Oh, 
philosophy of oure \ ... * And women too,’ they c^;y out ‘ why are not 
we capable of acquiring the sciences ? , And wpy* cannot we become 
instructresses to our children ^n the current phllosdfdiiy?’ Alternately 
seduced and seducers, while they badly studied Dcs Cartes and Newton, 
they despised the catechism, and wi^ it, dog;kestic economy, fidelity, and 
modesty. Under the guidance of these lights, wives became the impla¬ 
cable enemies of their husbands, indifferent to their offspring, the pest 
and ruin of the families into whieb ihey settled. . 

“ In the concerns of religion these (pretended) lights of the present age 
first gleamed upon our eyes from the very bosom of the Catholic Church 
itself.* They crowded thickly upon us, and it.wus pretended, for the 
first time, to prove to us that in order that our religion should be pure, 
it was neccssaiy to strip it of all external worship > that in order to make 
it flourish, the first thing was to persecute its ministers, and reduce it to 
the most abject state; that the revenues consecrated to the service of 
God were no longer^God’s, but the people's, to dispose of at its pleasure— 
(a doctrine never broached even by Pagans) —that the Christian was not 
free to choose for himself a state of evangelical perfection, and that vows, 
if made only "to God, were of no obligation. But at length the age 
threw oft' its mg$k, and openly proclaimed thl^ all religions are indifferent, 
and that the best of all was to have none; rant the time was come when 
religion was no longer suited to men of genius, to men of literature and 
science, and that it was an act of humanity to take it away from the 
weak, superstitious, and ignorant vulgar, and God was spoken of as 
Lucian once spoke of the heathen divinities.^, i,, . 

We have been inveighing hitherto against the age in which we live. 
But what is an age, my children ? It is a period of years, one succeeding 
another, in themselves neither good nor bad. It is we who by our 
conduct and our maxims render these years either the one or the other. 
An age, if measured by a virtuous generation, is called good; if by a 
perverse one, it is called bad. We livi in an age of ill omened light: 
but €iy)ui what star did it proceed ? Who diffused, who propagated this 
light ? The philosophers of the eighteenth century have been men, for 
tlte most part, of vigorous minds, well vedted in human sciences, capable 
of conferring the greatest good on humanity, had they not abused their 
powers. How then did they fall into so much weakness and impiety as 
to make it.an age of confusion, disorder and crime 1 Ah ! my children ! 
never, ha any age of the world, were they great talents which advanced 
the happiness of iman when destitute of religion. They have been men 

* The admission titat in the last century Atheism Deism sprung from the very 
bosom of a corrupted church, (for such it is allowed hyTatholics to have been, at least 
with respect to discipline,) affords matter fur serious reflection to the members of that 
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of real worth, often of the most moderate talents, who have edfected this. 
Sometimes indeed great geniuses, but always animated *by religion. 
Our philosophers knew every thing eitcept that which it of most im- 
imrtance to know,—the weakness of man, and the ^eatness of €rod. 
They ascended like Moses into the mount, but they disdained to enter 

into the clou(f from whence divine revelation issues.This is the 

true source of illumination. Hun to this fountain of light: there you 
will discern of human salvation; the invariable rule by 

which our.judg^^t%'J|iould be guided; the surest,direction for the 
reformation of Sinners. If doubts erise, let us not combat them 
with reason, nor entetf into controversy with th€m, but decide them by 
faitb. To moderate our, passions—t^flee seductive pleasures—^to put in 
practice the Gospel—this is the only way to overcome temptations against 
the Gospel.'’ 

The third homily, delivered ii:^1798, "on the inconsistencies 
of unbelievers in the 18th century,” is a very powerful piece of 
reasoning, as is lik^'isc the ninth, deliyered in 1800, on the 
question " are unbelievers any happier for their unbelief?” The 
zealous prelate^’s rage against the French had then abated, and he 
reasons moie calmly than he did in 1796, within the sound of 
the French artillery. 

Passing over the first twenty-five years of the present century, 
in which no new preacher arose having any pretensions to the 
title of an orator, although Sergardi, Fornici, and D/)nadoni are 
respectable, we^^nie to a period in which, having .been resident 
successively in various cili^s of Italy, we are enabled to lay before 
the reader the results of personal observation : viz. the years 18^6, 
27, 28 and 30. 

It will be desirable in the first instance to give a brief account 
of the present state q| 4 ^oral and religious sentiments in Italy, 
in order that it may till^eeu whether the pulpit is in arrear or in 
advance of the/a^d in knowledge and liberality. 

At Milan and Venice, and in the LombardO'Yenetian kingdom 
generally, we foipid the ceremonies of the church kept up with 
great pomp of both military and sacerdotal attendance, without 
any sparing of expense, but with very little appearance of, the 
enthusiasm of the people going along w'ith the show which was 
acting by dheir ecciesiastiful and political superiors, A total 
indiilerence to the ceremonies, dislike of the discipline, and 
scepticism respecting the doctrines of the church, joined with 
republicanism in politics, are making rapid strid^es^threwghout 
that portion of the Austrian dominions. And 
at ho^e, from whence the supply of bishops and*the hi^l^ drder 
of ecclesiastics chiefiy comes, has never lost that tendency to 
liberality, in regard tJ^religioii, which it acquired under Joseph 
II. In such a building as St. Mark's, at Venice, so surrounded, 

vou X. NO. XX. * B B 
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so adorned^ and connected with such associations, it were iin> 
possible to fitness any solemn service without deep interest, and 
there is perhaps more appearance of devotion in the worshippers 
than in any other church in this portion of the Italian peninsula* 
Yet the Patriarch Ranieri and his attendant dignitaries ap¬ 
peared to view with indifference and weariness the pageant 
of High Mass, which consists in a great degree in the adorning 
the person of the said patriarch with a series of vestures, each of 
which is said, by the old Catholic writers, to have a symbolical 
meaning, conveying some important religious instruction. -Even 
in the midst of the buffoongry of the carnival we observed thatr~^, 
no one passed a shrine without genuflection, and sometimes cross‘>^‘ 
ing himself, although the laugh was scarcely suspended for the 
purpose. But we consider this as no proof of a real regard for 
the more important parts of even the exterior of religion. 

In the dotninions of the King of Sardinia vve imagine super¬ 
stition to have rather a deeper root. Modern miracles are gravely 
talked of by persons in the rank of respectable shopkeepers at 
Turin, and appear to be credited, or at least not absolutely 
rejected. There is perhaps no city in Italy, however, which 
possesses so noble a band of patriots and rationalists in religion 
as Genoa. 

In the “ Eternal City,” which seems doomed to be the everlasting 
seat of priestcraft, bigotiy, and slavery, the two extremes meet. 
There is a party which eulogizes the reigning pope, w'hoever he 
may chance to be, as il pih dotto degli iiomini ed il pih savio de' 
principi,” which glosses over or “ knovis nothing ofthe enor- 
mitie.s of the purple court, believes all that the church requires, 
and weepS" at its aftecting ceremonies^' And there is another 
party which pours uncompromising and unbounded contempt and 
ridicule upon the church and all that belongs to it,—its rulers, 
its doctrines, its ceremonies and, not least, its miracles. We 
should think this last (reinforced by the resident foreigners and 
other strangers) the most numerous party. Indeed the presence 
of strangers is an aw'kvi'ard impediment in the way of the per¬ 
formance or rather of the efficacy of some of the ceremonies of 
tiui church. In the month of May,‘1827, a great crONvd was 
assembled in the church of Ara Celi, at the foot of the Capitol, 
to witness the casting out a demon, but the priest, after some 
ineffectual attempts, declared, that there were too many foreigners 
present for the miracle to be performed That even tlie. lower 
class of Romani^ themselves do not yield implicit homage to the 
** most learned of men and the wisest of princes,” is evident, from 
a circumstance which occurred at the time above referred to. 
Leo Xll., while engaged in what is called ** visiting thj^ Seven 
Churches”^ in Rome, stopped at one in the midst of the Traste- 
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verini» the poorest and most superstitious portion of the citizen^. 
On returning to his carriage he was surrounded bj a crowd of 
wretched beings who were clamorous for the alms of the holy 
father. Leo, who was notorious for his covetousness, immediately 
began to make a sign of the cross with his thumb and two fore¬ 
fingers in the air, in token of his freely bestowing upon the 
famished multitude his paternal benediction! Che benedizione! 
Santo Padre.” ** What is the use of blessing us, holy father,” 
exclaimed they, ** we have neither shoes, nor shirts, nor bread.” 
,The pope, w'ho was to the full as timid as he was avaricious, 
apprehensive of what this might endMn, mounted his carriage and 
drove hastily off. ' 

At Naples we found the submission to spiritual dominion 
apparently more abject, and the devotion employed in the cere¬ 
monies of the church, and in the services voluntai^y imposed on 
themselves by individuals, of a more noisy and' impassioned 
description. Penitents were heard in public with loud cries 
lamenting over their sins, and so great was the eagerness to 
obtain a share of the benediction of the archbishop, (which the 
irreverent Trasteverini thought of so little value as it came genuine 
from the sovereign pontiff himself,) that druggists flung down 
their spatula? in the midst of making up a prescription, and rush¬ 
ing to the street door dropped on one knee to receive it. Yet 
we could perceive that the public mind w'as on the advance. 

Our attention w^as more particularly directed to Tuscany ; and 
here every .thing indicated, not only great comparative advance¬ 
ment, but a continued and rapid progression. For its present 
state of intellectual, moral and religious advancement,jruscany is 
mainly indebted to the dfrand Duke Leopold I. (afterw'ards Em¬ 
peror of Austria), and to his able, faithful and disinterested 
adviser Bishop Scipio de’ Ricci, the latter of whom planned, and 
the former of whom gave the sanction of the supreme authority to 
the most extensive reforms in the Tuscan Church, which humbled 
in the dust the ** Roman Babylon,” as Bishop Ricci was wont to 
call it, and summoned to the exercise of their reasoning faculties 
op the subject of religion, those whose intelligent spirits had been 
long bowed down by authority which refused to reason itself, br 
to allow others to do so. The memory of these great men, their 
recorded deeds and treasured sayings, is a patrimony for the Tus¬ 
cans of untold wealth. Florence abounds with anecdotes of the 
goldenf^ays of the great Leopold,”, the ** imiyortal Leopold,^' 
calculated to illustrate the superiority of merit to title, wealth and 
place—to expose the pretensions of hypocrisy, and to humble the 
pride of ecclesiastical tyranny. The sayings of that prince were 
apophthegms of wisdom, and his deeds were wiser than his sayings. 

B B 2 
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We shall dontent ourselves with citing a single instance of his 
spirited conduct, bearing immediate relation to our present sub¬ 
ject. Archbishop Martini, of Florence, was a man of consider¬ 
able learning, and had performed an important service to the 
church by translating a part of its Latin odices and the whole of 
the Vulgate into Italian; and on Leopold’s general principle of 
advancing men of talent, he was promoted by that sovereign to 
the primacy of Tuscany. But his pride us a churchman partook 
too much of the old school. His commands were seldom unrea¬ 
sonable, but he would never allow them to be questioned, or con-^.i 
descend to give a reason for his arbitrary decisions. He had oner, 
day forbidden a poor and worthy priest any longer to exercise his 
ecclesiastical functions, and when humbly asked the reason, he 
replied, ** La ragione ho qua dentro”—(The reason is here within 
—in my own bosom). The priest, conscious of his istegrity, pre¬ 
sented a petition to the Grand Duke, that his case might be taken 
into consideration. Leopold observed to him, " and pray how do 
you feel here within?'’ 'I’lie reply was, that he was conscious of 
innocence, and asked not to be pardoned or acquitted, but only 
to be informed what oftence he was charged with. The arch¬ 
bishop was at this moment sitting in his court, w'ith his chancel¬ 
lor, second in authority to himself, at his right hand, transacting 
business, when a police oDicer was sent into the court with orders 
to arrest, not' the archbishop (us his person was sacred), but his 
chancellor, in the name of His Royal Highness the Grand Duke. 
Upon the archbishop inquiring with astonishment the reason^ the 
officer replied, pointing, agreeably to his instructions, to his 
breast, “ His Royal Highness says,* I have the rea.son//ere within’” 
‘* Oh, I understand,” said the archbishop: “ go to such a priest, 
and tell him that he is restored to his functions, and that no 
further molestation shall be given him.” It is of such spirited 
anecdotes us these that the daily wisdom of the Florentines is 
made up; and while the memory of Leopold remains, there is no 
danger that priestcraft should recover its sw'ay over them.^ 

, .fc- . _ . . « _ . 

* The late GmikI Duke Fenliniitui III. and tlic present Leopold II. have not shown 
themselves behind their great predecessor in putting a curb in the mouth of ecclesi¬ 
astical pretension. The former being about to attend h public service at the Cathedral 
of Siena, it is said that the iirchbishop informed the prime minister, that whin sove. 
reign princes attended that church, it was the custom for them to take the left side of 
the altar, leaving the right to the archbishop, as an acknowledgment of the superiority 
of religion to the state; and that tlie Grand Duke replied, that although religion was 
superior to civil government, yet as religious eUablidment$ were the work of the civil 
power, he tliougiit th& archbishop ought to be on the left side of the altar, to denote 
his dependaiice on the state for his preferment.” The fate archbishop, who was a 
proud churchman, was " hidispmed ” on this occasion, and appointed another bishop to 
take the left side of the altar in liis place. On a like occasion, when we were present, 
in 1828, the sovereign sat constantly on the riglit, and the archbishop had scats on both 
sides, passing from one'eo the otlier. Such was tiie compromise between dhurcb and 
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Is then the pulpit in the {>i'esent day vi'hat it ouglft to be, the 
leader of national improvement, or is it a drag upon its progress? 
Not like Fra Giordano’s note-taker, with a pen behind our ear, 
but witii the intention of taking notes of anything remarkable on 
onr return to our lodgings, we passed through Italy, observing 
the style of preaching in the diifereut countries, in order that 
when we reached our native land again, if .asked, “ Watchman, 
what of the night?” we might be able to give a full, if not a 
satisfactory, answer to the inquirer. > 

In Piedmont, the priests, who partake largely of the harsh dis- 
T^agrceable pronunciation of the natives in general, are often re¬ 
spectable, but seldom pleasing preachers. Amongst the Wal- 
denses, where the Protestant pastors are remarkable for the good 
sense and palriarchial simplicity of their address, the Catholics 
are distinguished by the vehemence of their gesticulation and the 
loudness of their voices. At Genoa something bcydtid mediocrity 
is absolutely necessary to obtain an audience. The Venetians 
devote a great deal of their leisure time to the church and its ser¬ 
vices, but during several months’ residence we met with only one 
preacher of etninonce, the parish priest of St. Luke. . We heard 
him on the text, ** Jt is appointed unto all men once to die, and 
after that the Judgment.” lie has the advantage of a striking figure, 
and standing in the commanding attitude of a Roman senator, 
with tli^ neck completely exposed, and freely turidng with every 
change of address and emotion, lie poured forth a torrent of elo¬ 
quence. When he spoke of the enoniioiis vices of men, and of 
their foolhardy neglect and forgetfulness of a day of judgment, 
he bent his head down, hid his face with his hands, and wept 
aloud. Another Venetian preacher was of a very different de¬ 
scription—the extreme of childishness. He proposed to deliver 
a set of lectures on the spiritual interpretation of the history of 
Sampson. His first lecture began the subject with the history of 
Manoah, Sampson’s father! From the circumstance of Samp¬ 
son’s mother being forbidden the use of the fruit of the vine and 
spirituous liquors, he took occasion to remark, that the abu^ of 
these had become very common of late, and that even delicate 
females pleaded that it gave them strength, as an excuse for tii- 
dulgftice; but here they found the mother of the strongest man 
that ever lived wholly abstaining from potent liquors. At this 
happy hit, as they seemed to regard it, whatever may be thought 
of its decorousness, the audience laughed aloqd, and made re¬ 
marks to each otlier expressive of their satisfaction. The preachers 
here are very much in the habit of making amusing stones out of 
the Old Testament history, which they humour with their national 
dramatic narrative and conversational gesticuUtion. 
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At JHomi, there are several preachers who make themselves re¬ 
markable by the vehemence with which they declaim against the 
corruption of manners and the prevalence of heresy in the present 
day. They partictdarly inveigh against the carnival; and one of 
them gave notice, with reference to the commencement of the 
popular festivities of this season, that Satan was about to be let 
loose on such a day.^, The Roman preachers are generally well 
trained in the management of the voice, and the proprieties of 
action, in accordance with the national taste. Being required to 
fill immense churches, they have an interest in studying to do this^^ 
gracefully and without effort, and in this they are successful be-^‘ 
yond any parallel. The full and manly sounds, and dignified 
pause of the Homan accent, add much to the charm of their deli¬ 
very ; and they are particularly skilful in conciliating the favour 
of the audience by an elegant, and somewhat complimentary, in¬ 
troduction. So far, to hear them is one of the greatest treats 
which a stranger who understands the language can enjoy. But 
when we come to the matter of their discourses, there is, perltaps, 
no part of Italy where more extravagance is indulged in, or 
more sheer nonsense is talked. We were recommended to go to 
hear a young man who was reckoned to be one of the best 
preachers in Rome, who was delivering what is called an “ istru- 
zione al popolo,” not sermons with texts, but a set of familiar 
lectures on moral duties, which may be lieard in the nioiith of 
May in the chief Catholic cities, in honour of the Virgin Mary, 
to whom that month is sacred, and each of whose virtues is taken 
successively as the theme of eulogy and the foundation of instruc¬ 
tion. A stage of about fifteen feet in breadth was on this occa¬ 
sion raised against a wall of the church, and covered with green 
baize, on which the preacher paced to and fro, occasionally sitting 
down on a chair which was provided for him. He was discours¬ 
ing of the modesti/ of the Virgin. To know when to be silent, 
he observed, was an important branch of this virtue; and he took 
occasion to launch out against the inordinate loquacity of females, 
which, he said, led them to lose half of that time which they 
ought to be employing in domestic duties, and to go from house 
to house picking up something that was bad in the habj^ts of 
each, and thus evil example became the more contagious. Ano¬ 
ther exemplification of this virtue was the wearing of decorous 
apparel, and here he inveighed against the modern fashions of 
the ladies with all the zeal of a covenanter. The third branch of 
this virtue was the government of the thoughts. But in all these 
respects, the theatre, he said, was the great corrupter of the 
female character. However pure might be the compositions they 
heard recited, the evil was scarcely less, and Corneille and Me- 
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tastasio might ruiti the morals of a family as well *as the most 
licentious author!—the mischief lying not in the w^ords uttered, 
but in the seductive nature of theatrical representations, in con¬ 
sequence of which, as he affirmed, the purest words might raise 
in the mind the most criminal thoughts, and the most modest ex¬ 
pression be immodestly interpreted. 

We shall here make once for all, and with pain, it being only 
extorted from us by the love of truth, a general remaik on the 
mode in which Italian preachers attack vice. Wc introduce it in 
this place, because it is to the preachers residing in or coming 
from Rome that it is more pre-eminently applicable. They 
warn men against the plague with lips diffusing the pestilence. 
They declaim against licentiousness in the very terms of licenti¬ 
ousness itself. They deal forth their invectives with a flippancy, 
a detail, a familiarity with that which they ought to hold up as an 
object of abhorrence, that point them out as having been brought 
up in its atmosphere. 

At Naples and in its neighbourhood we heard several preachers, 
but with very little edification, as they were either prolix and 
tedious, or full of misplaced drollery and folly. We heard the 
history of Abraham described in the same ludicrous manner, with 
the same dramatic style of narrative and humorous action, as we 
had before heard the history of Sampson’s father at Venice; and, 
as in die last mentioned instance, the preacher, when he would 
represent the surprise of Manoah’s wife at the visit of an angel, and 
her anxiety that her husband should witness it, stretched up his 
head at the furthest extent of his little pulpit, and called out, 
** O Manoah! O Manoali! here is an angel,” Stc.; sp the other 
was equally busy in getting every thing ready for the sacrifice of 
Isaac. In a word, they seemed to consider themselves as talking 
to children of from fi^e to six feet high. At Sorrento we heard 
the panegyric of the Madonna del Carmine. It was stuft'ed full 
of exaggerated similes and mystical applications. Every passage 
in the Old Testament in which any allegorical personage, wis¬ 
dom, the church, 8ic. appeared to be referred to, was eagerly 
Caught at and affirmed to be true of Beata Maria del Carmine. 
Thejonly interest the preacher afforded us was by exciting us to 
speculate as to whether the Madonna he was celebrating was the 
identical Madonna della Neve, whom we often met with (parti¬ 
cularly in Switzerland, on the sides of the Righi), orthe Madonna 
di Loreto, and a hundred others. And this qu^tioti gave rise to 
another of analogous description—Were Jupiter Capitolinus, 
Jupiter Stator and Jupiter Penninus, precisely the same Jupiter? 
From the care the preacher took constantly to remind his hearers 
that it was the Madonna del Carmine (of Mount Carmel), the 
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founder of ^lis order, whose praises he w'as celebrating, he did not 
discourage tJje idea of the vulgar, that she is somehow or other 
distinguished from the Madonna. We once propounded our 
doubts to a pious Catholic lady in the following terms:—“ You 
have in your city a Madonna del Voto, a Madonna del Foiite 
Giusto, delle Grazie, and a great many more. Now are these 
different Madonnas, or one?” She replied, “ the Madonna is 
one—the Madonna is in heaven; but there are a great many on 
the earth, some good for one thing, and some for another. Our 
Madonna del Fonte Giusto, for instance, is good against con¬ 
sumption, and when we pray to her to be cured of consumption, 
she tJrays to the Madonna in heaven, who obtains the grace from 
her son Jesus Christ.” 

The tirst preacher vve heard in Tuscany was the parish priest 
of Santa Felicita, in Florence, who was delivering a course of 
lectures preparatory to Advent, on the Apostles’ Creed, called 
“ II Simbolo degli Apostoli.” Tlic first lecture which we heard 
(the second of the course) was entirely occupied in repeating 
what he had said before by way of introduction, respecting the 
various siguifications of the term symbol, which, he said, denoted 
sometimes a compendium, and at other times a standard or ensign, 
which served as a rallying point. The twelve apostles, he told 
his hearers, Vill met together in order to form this compendium, 
or to set up'this standard and rallying point in the Christian 
church. It might be said to constitute the marrow of Christian 
divinity. These thoughts he continued to repeat and to dwell 
upon for about thirty-fiivc minutes, and then concluded. The 
next lecture W'as still but introductory, and he considered the 
question, whether each of the apostles had written an article, 
there being twelve; or whether all hud combined their light and 
inspiration in the composition of each. He dwelt on the great 
advantage of such summaries of faith, as the means of at once 
stopping the mouths of heretics, and remarked that the prevalent 
heresies of the times had given rise to all the creeds which the 
church enjoyed. The Gnostics, for example, gave occasion for 
the drawing up of the Apostles’ Creed. In the fourth lecture he 
got as far as the word credo,” and observed, that this being the 
first word, gave rise to the terni by which this symbol was de¬ 
noted, the credo. He then observed what a sacred subject this 
was, and that we ought to enter upon it with reverence. He dis¬ 
tinguished two kjfids of belief, that which was the result of evi¬ 
dence, and that which rested solely on the authority of God and 
the Church. If a person for whose character we had no particu¬ 
lar respect told us anything, we should doubt, and inquire into the 
evidence. But if a. person in whose veracity we had the highest 
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conlidencei, such as our own parish priest, were to tell us any¬ 
thing, w'c should at once believe it to be true! Now as we re¬ 
ceive the Christian religion from God, who cannot lie, wc may 
believe it at once, lie then told a story of a modern miracle, 
according to his custom, and concluded. In the fifth discourse 
(we beg the reader will have patience with us; he cannot be pre¬ 
pared to estimate the best unless he has some clear idea of what 
materials the worst is made)—in the fifth discourse he recapitu¬ 
lated what he had said upon the word credo, and went on to the 
l^cond word in the Creed, which happened to bQ ** in;" and he 
r'i^dinted out the dillercnce between believing God and believing 
in God, as believing God implied reliance on all that He said as 
true, believing in Him merely assenting to his existence. His 
miracle for to-day was the story of our Ib itish King Canute Com¬ 
manding the waves not to wet him, which he related in the fol¬ 
lowing most extraordinary terms:— 

‘‘ Canute, King of Denmark and England in former times, was the 
proudest monarch on the face of the earth, and listening with compla- 
eeiiey to the voice of his courtiers, who hailed him Lord of the Earth 
and Ocean, he went dovvn in great pomp one day to the sea shore to put 
to the test his fancied dominion, and placing himself in a chair of state, 
with his sceptre in his hand and his crown on his head, close to the 
margin of the water, he impiously commanded it to retiK before him. 
But, to rebuke his pride, a tempest immctliatcly arosc,,and lifting the 
sea suddenly out of its bed, compelled him and his court to fly precipi¬ 
tately to save their lives. Humbled by this, divine portent, the monarch 
retired to his chapel, and flinging his crown and sceptre at the foot of 
the crucifix, cried out, * Thou, O Jesus, art the only King of Heaven 
and Earth.’ He became a penitent and led a holy and austere life, and 
did a great deal for the Church.” 

The worthy parroco having heard this story, and not knowing 
any thing about tides, of which there arc none at Leghorn, or at 
least, despairing of being able to give an intelligible account of 
the theory of iliix and reflux to his Florentine, hearers, invented 
the tempest, we presume, to get out of hisnliflicuUy, the 
sixth discourse he spoke again of the great value of the Creeds 
and of the attachment shown to it in all ages by the orthodox. •Jn 
confirmation of this he related a story of a saint w'ho was a zea¬ 
lous defender of the doctrines of this Creed against the Maui- 
cheans, from whom he received much ill treatment. ** Deingone 
day assailed by them with stones on the place opposite lo the 
ohurcli in w'hich the preacher was then spcaktng, he contented! 
himself with repeating to them the words credo, &c.; but, op¬ 
pressed by repeated blows, and becoming soon too faint to speak, 
he dipped his finger in his own bloody which fiowed profusely 
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from Ills head/^ (here the preacher itiiitated the action by putting 
his fore-finger on the crown of his head,) and wrote in the dust 
the word credo. Dipping it again/' (here the preacher repeated 
the act, amidst the dead silence and anxious observation of his 
audience,) “ he Avrote the Word in; and dipping his finger again,” 
(to denote which the priest again affected to dip his own finger in 
the supposed wound on his head,) ** he wrote Dio and Omiipo- 
iente^ with a repetition of the same ceremony, amidst the gaping 
of his audience; upon which,” he said, the saint could do no 
more, and hb Soul was visibly exhaled into Paradise.” The 
story we susfffett to be a confused version of the martyrdom of 
one of the Paterini, who are related to have suffered on the place 
of Santa Felicita, in Florence. 

Hut who can wonder that persons of taste and information are 
not in the habit of attending on the sermons of the priests in the 
highly cultivated city of Florence ? 

On the ^i2d of June, 1828, in the parish church of Ogni Santi, 
in the same city, \vc heard the panegyric of St. Antony of Padua, 
from a Franciscan monk of the Convent del Monte, in that neigh¬ 
bourhood. The text vvas, Let the brother of low degree re¬ 
joice in that he is exalted.”— Epist. of .fames. Being near the 
preacher, we heard the words of his text repeated as by some one 
mocking him, and sometimes heard a simitar repetition during the 
discourse. t'Jpou inquiring into tlie cause of this singular cir¬ 
cumstance, we were told that the young abbe, whom we had seen 
attend the preacher up the pulpit steps, and conceal himself be¬ 
hind the curtain, had during the whole time been reading aloud 
the manuscript, with which he had been furnished by tlie preacher, 
in order that should his own recollection fail, he might be in¬ 
stantly assisted by bearing the words of the reader behind him. It 
is obviously not intended that the audience should be able to hear 
this echo of the voice of tlie preacher; but it is a contrivance to 
which those who have vt'eak memories commonly have recourse 
in a country where, any kind of nonsense may be spoken or recited 
fronV the pulpit, but must not be read on pain of the departure of 
the audience. 

After some introductory observations, the monk remarked that 
these words were particularly applicable to the prophet and 
great worker of wonders (gran taumaturgo), of whom he had un¬ 
dertaken to declare the praises. 

For never wasrsuch humility in any mortal before, nor was it ever 
rewardeil by being so highly exalted. ' Before he had attained to ma¬ 
ture age he was called on to attend a council of my seraphic order,’ said 
the friar, pointing to his own breast, ' and displayed more human learn¬ 
ing than the whole chapter, in addition to that supernatural ilhiminatioti 
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by Which he discerned the thoughts of the assembly, and delivered pro¬ 
phecies which were afterwards fulfilled. While be preacheii in an open 
plain to from twenty to thirty thousand persons, he was heard by each 
individual with equal distinctness, although some of them were at the 
distance of two miles from him; and what was more remarkable, to 
whatever country the hearer belonged, the voice of the Saint reached bis 
ear iu his native tongue. He likewise possessed the power of being seen 
and heard at distant cities at the same timej for while he Was preaching 
at Florence, he was equally seen and heard preaching at Lyons; and 
while he was in the cathedral at Milan, he was equally piesent at Lis¬ 
bon, to vindicate the innocence of bis father (who was ifbjtisfly accused), 
by raising from the dqad one of the most material witnesses to disprove 
the charge. At the voice of Jehovah, we are told in the sacred pages, 
the cedars of Lebanon are shaken, and bow down their lofty tops; and 
at the voice of Antony the loftiest and proudest potentates of the earth 
bowed down their heads to receive the yoke of the cross. When Jeho¬ 
vah spake, the mountains were moved out of their place and the rocks 
were melted. And when Antony spake, the proudest heretics were 
shaken and moved out of their self-confidcncc, and the rocky hearts 
even of the avaricious were melted; for we arc told when he was 
preaching against avarice once, at Florence, he directed his words parti¬ 
cularly to a hardened miser then present, telling him that his heart was 
in his chest; and upon some persons going to the house of the miser 
and examining the box, they found Antony’s words to be true, for there 
was the miser’s heart; who upon this, prayed to have his heart restored 
to him, and Antony obtained for him his request. Hi« heart was re¬ 
stored to its place, and he became a sincere convert. But why do 1 
speak of other miracles performed by Antony, all of which are nothing 
compared with that to which thou, O Rimini, wast the astonished wit¬ 
ness? When Jehovah speaketh, the stormy waves of the sea become in¬ 
stantly calm; and when Antony spake, the Jishes of the sea leapt from 
their watery beds and listened with attention to his sermon. For do you 
not remember what is recorded of that far-famed discourse of his on the 
sea shore to the her^'es? and that when these refused to hear his 
words, Antony exclaimed with a loud voice, iisten at feast, 0 ye Jishes oj' 
the deep. And he had no sooner said, than the most frightful marine 
monsters, forming a joyful c\vc\c {lieta corona), their fierce natures being 
laid aside, listened with devout attention. And when the most Jioly 
object in all nature, the Sacramented Jesus himself, was presented to 
them,’ (here the monk crossed himself, and the whole congregatipii 
bowed their heads,) ' they prostrated Ihemselves before him, to the 
shame and confusion of the heretics, who were endowed with the gift of 
reason, yet made so bad a use of it.’ 

We read in the Book of Proverbs that Wisdom (in the mystical 
sense the Virgin Mary) diverted herself (so easy wa% the act of divine 
energy) {schersava) in the creation of all things, Prov. vii. 30, 31. * Cum 
eo cram cuncta componens: et delcctabar per singulos dies, liidens coram 
eo Omni tempore; ludens in orbe terrarum.’ So, in like manner, to 
Antony it was but sport to perform the most stupei^dous miracles {scher^ 
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xava a far .prodigj).' Thus Antony lived an object of astonisbm^t to 
the luiniuii ifacc; but the highest proof of divine favour had not yet been 
given him. For the mother of God herself^ vinth her infant son folded 
ill her maternal arms^ often came to visit their favoured prophet, who 
dandled his Creator on his palm.* . But as by reason of bis remaining 
upon earth, Jesus could not bestow favours upon him to the full extent 
he desired to do, {a suo talento,) he took him to himself, and the next 
place to his divine mother, above all the celestial hosts, he assigned to 
Antony. What miracles he has performed since his death it is unneces¬ 
sary for me to relate to you. For those numberless offerings which 1 
now sec before me in this church, and the numberless others which are 
appended to bis altars in cveiy other city in the Christian world, what 
are they all but so many testimonies to the miracles performed by Antony 
in Heaven ? To this great protector let us all devoutly commend ourselves.” 

Here the tnuiik gave the trine benediction, which has the 
appearance of making three bows to the audience, (and is usually 
mistaken by strangers for this,) and the abbe, who had been 
behind the curtain, came forward and assisted him to descend. 

If mingled emotions of pity and disgust have been excited in 
the minds of our readers by this passage in our notes, taken imme¬ 
diately after hearing this discourse, we will assure them that as 
w'e were induced to sit patiently to hear, only in order that we 
might ascertain the true state of the case on the subject of our 
inquiry, so cdso in the publication of that which we have laid, or 
are about today before dur readers, we have been swayed solely 
by the principle, tliat, with a view to some important conclusion, 
the whole truth, however offensive, (decency and good morals 
being safe,) may and ought to be occasionally and reverently 
spoken. 

On the' three evenings preceding Ash VV^ednesday, the com¬ 
mencement of Lenti a service, for the purpose of preparing the 
minds of the people fqr that solemn period, is held in the Church 
of San Gibvanniuo at Florence. The preddher for 1828, who 
was a man of some powers, took for his subject the humility of 
Christ, which he, illustrated on the successive evenings under 
thr«e heads. Isl.^Tlic humility of Christ in consenting to be 
born.” 2dly. In " living among his own creatures, and sab- 
nutting to death at their hands;” and Sdly. In sacramentalining 
himself after death, and being perpetually received by the. faithful 
in the eucharistical bread.” Upon the last head he said, ‘ 

“ the other proofs of his humility were astonishing, but this exceeds 
them all, and was necessary to "give effect to all. For to what purpose 
w'ould he have taffen upon himself flesh and blood in the womb of the 
Virgin for our salvation, and have offered himself up a sacrifice to the 


* fterc the friar held up his right hand, and moved it up and down, imitating the 
act of a nuiiic in dandling an infant. 
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divine justice, if there were no means by which his creatures could 
obtain the benefit of this sacrifice? It would have redounded to the 
honour of God, but to man it would have reiuained null and'useless, and 
they might have said, who shall ascend up into heaven to bring Christ 
down from thence? But now he is^very n^^r unto us, continually pre¬ 
senting himself on the altar, in the eucharistical bread, so as to appro¬ 
priate to each individual believer that which he had done in behalf of the 
general body. Oh, what an adorable prodigy of humility is Christ in 
the sacrament! What an incredible proof of bis affection! It was 
doubtless a convincing proof which he had afforded of this, when he 
who is infinity reduced himself into a span, and omnipotence conde¬ 
scended to become infantile weakness, the all-knowing to /com, the 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords to become subject to a woman. That 
the eternal Jehovah should die, nay, should even condescend to receive 
succour from an angel in his agony, are still more astonishing things. 
But all these are nothing compared with the eucharistical offering of the 
bloody divine sacrifice. In the first instance divinity became incarnate, 
but in the last divinity and humanity both combine in a piece of bread, 
that which is animate enters into and becomes that which was inani¬ 
mate—that which exists for ever in heaven is swallowed by man on earth. 
He became obedient unto death at the word of the first person in the Holy 
Triad ; but he converts himself into bread at the word of one of his own 
creatures. Great was his condescension in quitting the blessed abode to 
converse familiarly amongst his creatures; but in the eucharistic bread 
he unites himself infinitely more elosely to them, and dwells in them, 
ministering to them of bis own flesh, thus fulfiUing again continually the 
office of the good shepherd who lays down his life for th^ sheep.*’ 

At the commemoration of the patron saint of the pious confra¬ 
ternity of the Misericordia, San Sebastiano, soldier and martyr, 
tiie panegyric was pronounced by a preacher who enjoys great 
celebrity in Florence, Salvi. Elegance here seemed*to be the 
object chiefly aimed at, and it was successful.. It was a highly 
polished oration, but had too much of display in it. After setting 
forth the virtues of his saint by a number poetical comparisons, 
he excused himself from enlarging on his mimcles, performed 
during his life, or after his decease by means op his remains, on 
the ground that these were so numerous and wonderful, that it 
was difficult to select any from amongst them. It would be 
impossible, he said, to enumerate them, still less to give a descrip¬ 
tion of them. And with this well-turned complinumt to the saint, 
he dismissed him. 

At Easter, 1830, at the cathedral at Siena, a preacher appeared 
fo)’ the first time, whose manner of descanting upon moral sub** 
jects was mild and persuasive. Although he did not possess .^ny 
talent as a public speaker, the great purpose of preaching seemed 
to be answered by his gentle admonitions. Speaking of the dan¬ 
gers of temptation, especially to those of weak virtue, he said. 
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** The cedars of Lebanon have fallen, and how can you, weak 
reeds of tfi^ Jordan, expect to stand?” 

i\t the latter end of the month of April the faithful of both 
sexes were invited to attend daily at the Church of San Gaetano 
in Florence, during the month of May, to honour her, who, by 
h?r sublime fiat, began our redemption, ** col suo sublime^a^ 
dette principio alia nostra redenzione.” The evening discourses 
were announced under the startling (were it in England, we should 
have said astounding) titles of “ La Eterniia di Maria Vergiae,^* 
her omniscience, iier omnipotence, 8lc. Thinking it right to 
ascertain what all this meant, we attended sonic of the lectures. 
The sublime (iat of Mary we found referred to the words she 
spoke to the angel, Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it unto 
me according to thy word.” In the Latin Vulgate, Jiai, file. 
Luke, i. 58. " And this fiat,” the preacher observed, ** was much 
more precious to us than that of the Creator at the beginning, 
because by that the world was only created, by this it was redeemed” 
The eternity of the Virgin was explained to mean her eternal 
existence in the counsels of God, because from all eternity God 
intended to create and to redeem the world, and in this redemp- 
tion Mary was a necessary instruinent, as without her consent 
God would not redeem the world by her son. Her omniscience 
and omnipQtence were explained by saying that it was not pos¬ 
sible that so affectionate a son should conceal anything from his 
mother, and that he knew everything; that he refused nothing to 
her prayers, mid that he could do all things. This seemed but a 
very lame vindication of such bold assumptions. But he helped 
It out by observing, that what was sfid of tliOt oternal wisdom of 
God, (Prov. viii. jSte.) was true in senso niietico' of the Virgin. 
This only |ended j^\^^fnse our ideas, and we confess that we are 
to this day"^unablo'lt^. j^df i'stand in what seme the Virgin Mary is 
eternal, omniscient,’’ilhp'omnipotent. We are astonished at the 
unmeasured eifi^^tery of the pretension that these attributes are 
in any sense p^^sed by her. 

^8>liave hitH^to purposely kept back the mention of the only 
/preacher whom we heard in Italy with entire approbation and 
sausfaction. At the beginning of Lent, 18^8, at Florence, we 
had heard several frfars who displayed a certain kind of eloquenee, 
and bad resumed our hitherto not very profitable employment of 
taking notes of sermons, when we were informed that a preacher 
of Sa. Felicita was more to be admired than any of the friars 
whom we had Heard. We'attended, and found a church thinly 
filledybut with rather, a superior class to the great body of the 
frequenters of Lent preaching. The orator appeared Hy his habit 
to be not a preaching friar, but a secular priest, who devoted b1m« 
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to public instruction. His age, about fifty, did not promise 
much of the vivacity and exuberant fancy of more yo^ithful ora¬ 
tors. We soon missed much that we were accustomed to and 
disapproved, and observed much that was new to us and to be 
admired. The following points of difference between him and 
other preachers immediately struck usy Ist. The Abate Barbiebi 
w'as sparing in his action, and used no exaggerated and ridiculous 
gesticulation. A young Canonico*’ who had just begun to 
preach, had informed us that it was a rule given by the instructors 
in sacred eloquence at Bologna, that the words of a preacher 
should only be a help, and nut necessary for understanding him^ 
every sentiment of aiiy remarkable character being acted in such 
a manner as that persons at a remote part of a large church who 
could not hear, might still understand what was being said.^^ 
Accordingly, the Italian orator now stamps and raves—now hides 
bis face with his hands, and flings his arms in every direction— 
now' weeps—now reckons on his Angers—now takes off his scull- 
cap ill token of extraordinary reverence—now beseeches, and now 
threatens, by gestures. ^ All this, which may be regarded as extra¬ 
vagant even when compared with the Italian conversational man¬ 
ner, and quite inconsistent with the gravity of the pulpit, was 
exchanged by the Abate Barbieri for a modest and well-regulated 
action, serving to aid the expression only of those powerful emop 
tions of the soul which the true orator will always sparingly bring" 
into exercise. Even his action would be thought extravagant iiR"^ 
the pulpit of an English cathedral, but it must be allowed that we 
go into the opposite extreme to the Italians. '2dly. The Italian, 
preachers in geiij^i^l^rin the c^rse of their sermon, say, ** After 
the present discotl^e^l beg of you the chari|y|^f an Ave-Maria 
according to my intention,” (secondo la m^^n^nzione^) i. e, not 
as it is my intention to do for you, (that be performing 

the same act of charity for one another,) m^flo you pray, and I 
will give a directiott to your prayers to the spiritu^:beneflt of such 
objects as are at this moment in my intention, b^i^ioh 1 do not 
choose to disclose to you, and reserve to my own bbl^i. This piofia 
of superstition, which implies the power of the priest to direct the 
mental prayers of the congregation to the benefit of whomsoever 
be pleases, is, we presume, discarded by Barbieri, as on twenty- ' 
eight oepasiona when we heard him during the daily sermons in 
Lent, jipthing of. the kind occurred. 3dly. Other preachers, 
during a particular part of their sermon, daily and uniformly make 
a direet attack upoh the purses of their hearers, by urging them 
to give alms to. the poor, with a degree of importunity which is 
thoroughly ofleitsive. When it is considered that' a third part of 
this eolleption goes to the priest himself, their pertinacious exae- 
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tioii is particularly disgusting. Many of them, by way of keeping 
the giversyn good humour, tell jokes, but the stalest and the 
poorest, on this occasion, and one preacher we heard always took 
that opportunity of telling a story of a miracle. The panegyrist 
of San Pasqiiale, in whose hononr sermons are preached in Flo¬ 
rence for nine evenings successively, took the opportunity to relate 
a miracle of the saint every night, most of them of the profanest 
uiid most ridiculous kind, and to draw from it an argument for 
giving alms to the poor (the poorpmsf included). Nothing of 
this kind soiled the lips of Barbieri. Although he was obliged 
by the regulations of the church to make a daily collection, he 
contented himself 'with a few modest words on the occasion, and 
when he was remonstrated with by his less scrupulous brethren 
for his forbearance, he still only related this circumstance to the 
audience, adding, that he hoped their voluntary and unprompted 
bounty would justify his omission. And this had a very good 
effect. 4thly. All tlie other Italian preachers we ever heard over¬ 
loaded their discourses with quotations from the Latin fathers, 
and from Latin translations of the Greek fathers, as well as from 
the Vulgate version. By this means they got the credit of learn¬ 
ing with the vulgar, at the expense of breaking the delightful har¬ 
mony of the Italian period, spoiling the continuity of discourse, 
aiid giving «an air of barbarism to the most polished and elegant 
of language^. Barbieri, on the other hand, quoted nothing but 
Scripture, and this always appropriately, and in an elegant trans¬ 
lation of his own into Italian. 5thly. He never pushed any of the 
doctrines of the Catholic chnrCh to an extreme, nor stated them 
in that broad and unskilful manner^ which is Calculated to expose 
them to the contempt and ridicule of men'^of sense. Yet there 
were evidences of ^i| being a believer in the principal dogmas of 
the church, modern miracles excepted. 6thly. Tliere was not a 
single trait of buffodMi^h humour, nor a single old wives’ story told 
in the whole course of his sermons. 

All Florence'^^on came to the determination to hear Barbieri, 
and none but him, during the remainder of Lent. Few persons 
"knew anything respecting him at the time of his coming. He had 
been professor of sacred eloquence, first at Pavia, and then at 
Pddlia, under the French regime; but, on the establishment of 
the Austrian government, being deemed too liberal, he was dis¬ 
placed, enjoying.’hoM’ever, for life one third of the salary, which 
perhaps might amount to about £9,5 per anuuuu Scantily pro¬ 
vided with thisSvorld’.s goods, but iinambitioW, he retired to cul¬ 
tivate a small vineyard and farm on the deUghtful Euganean hills 
above Padua, celebrated in Ugo Foscolo^ Lettere di Jacopo 
Grtis.” He employed t^imself in writing a volume*of poems on 
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the Seasons, and several satires, and in a more exact study of the 
Scriptures. Although a priest, and nearly fifty yearS of age, he 
had never yet preached, but was prevailed on to do so in the year 
1826 at Padua, when his merit was soon discerned, and this cir¬ 
cumstance led to his being applied to, to preach at Florence in 
1828, but not in one of the principal churches of the city, nor 
was anything very extraordinary anticipated from him. One, 
however, described to another the pleasure enjoyed in hearing 
him, until nearly every person of consequence, including many 
who had through disgust wholly discontinued their attendance at 
the sermons of the Italian clergy, had been amongst the number 
of his hearers. One of the other preachers, (for it should be 
remembered that during Lent there is a daily sermon in every 
Catholic parish church,) finding no one present to hear him, went 
himself to the church of Sa. Felicita, where he found his old 
hearers. On the three last days, the fame of the new preacher 
having reached the grand duke, he took his duchess incog, to hear 
him, forsaking his own daily preacher in the private chapel of the 
court. Louis Bonaparte, ex-king of Holland, a professed free¬ 
thinker, the celebrated advocate and fort-esprit Collinit and many 
others of the same class, who had never perhaps voluntarily heard 
a sermon before, were amongst his constant hearers and warmest 
admirers. But the greatest triumph oLBarbieri’s eloquence was 
yet to come. On the last day of Lent, the Archloishop of Flo¬ 
rence himself, finding his curiosity too great for thie decorum of 
his high station, forsook his throne in the cathedral, and came in 
a private manner, without pomp, to listen to the parting exhorta¬ 
tions of a humble, and hithdrto unknown, priest. The presence 
of the grand duke and the archbishop of, the diocese, together 
with all that is enlightened and cultivated in a city which in pro¬ 
portion to its population (about 120,000) certainly contains more 
men of taste and refinement than any other in Lurope, was too 
much for the feelings of the Abate, who is a poet, and a man of 
genuine sensibility. When he came to take leave of the Floren¬ 
tines, by giving them his benediction, according to Catholic T:u8- 
tom, by waving a large crucifix over their heads, the big tears 
chased each other down his already furrowed cheeks, and, uncon¬ 
scious of what he did, he gave himself a severe blow on the fore¬ 
head with the crucifix. All our countrymen then residing in 
Florence, partook of the general enthusiasm.’*^ In calmly review¬ 
ing our emotions at the distance of nearly threo years, we are of 

• As a testimony of thS’ gratitude of Florence to its eloquent prcaclier, a valuable 

gold snufF-box was presented to liim, with the insignia of Florence, and the motto_ 

.'* Risplende ^ 

Neilo Intelletto too retema Luce.*'— Dante, Farad. 5. 
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opinion th^ we felt no more than one not destitute of sensi<^ 
bility must nave felt, yet we despair of conveying to our readers by 
any extract, the delight and admiration we experienced in hearing 
him; drst, because they have not probably, like ourselves, waded 
to the pellucid springs of Barbieri’s eloquence through the foul 
and turbid streams of modern Italian preaching, and especially 
had not previously listened to the trumpery of the parroco of the 
same church of Sa. Felicita; and secondly, because in addition, to 
his appeals to the best feelings by which the human breast is 
capable of being alarmed, traiiquilli/ed, or melted, there is an 
indescribable charm in the harmonious and almost musical cadence 
of his periods, of which in the most eminent degree none but the 
divine language of Italy is susceptible, and to which vocal utter- 
ance, and by a native, is necessary to give it its full effect. So 
sensible to this charm were his Florentine hearers, that unlike an 
English audience in church, who rightly judge thht they have 
nothing to do but to listen, they expressed aloud their admiration 
of some of his most harmonious periods, exclaiming “ Bella, bella, 
bella, b una rausica.” Charming, charming, ’tis a piece of music. 

We are happy to learn fiom the pen of the elegant Campa- 
gnoni, in a preface of his ta a translation of Sterne’s Sermons into 
Italian, published at Milan a few months ago, that Barbieri, hav¬ 
ing preached in that city during l^ent of the year 1831, has excited 
several of the preachers to study, and with some success, to imi¬ 
tate him. May he be the founder of a new era in the history of 
the Italian pulpit, more brilliant than any of its predecessors, and 
chasing away the Egyptian darkness in which it is at presmt 
involved! • 

On Beneficencr. 

Amongst the infinite perfections of Him %vho is all-perfect, those 
which reflect the greatest light on our regards are these three. Power, 
Wisdom, and Goodness. Power displays its triumph in the lofty, the 
profound, and the vast of earth, seas, and skies. It deafens in the thun- 
dei'f^ives in the lightning, crashes in the tempest; in the earthquake 
shakes the pillars of nature—in the whirlwind rolls oow'ard insatiable 
destruction. Power displays its triumphs in the impenetrable recesses 
of tbe aged forest—in tbe fathomless whirlpools of the ahyss—in the 
peerless summits of the mountains—in the eagle which pierces tbe clouds 
—in the lion which stalks majestically over the desert—in leviathan who 
lashes in sunder the waves of the deep. Wisdom shines in the infinite 
number and infinitely diversified nature of created things—in their coun¬ 
teracting properties of force and resistance to force, movement and 
repose, combining to one effect, like the innumerable threads of a skil¬ 
fully storied tapestry, or like the notes of music, from which, with their 
apparent discord of varied sounds, striking one upon another, yet all 
conspiring to the samh end, results the charm of harmony... . But wbe- 
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ther it be y&mer that awes or mSiom tliat dazzles us, Imt is ^nspicuou» 
in them both; for it is love which causes all that is vast and varied and 
beautiful in the creation to be adapted to 4he capacity of our senses, and 
to be placed within the reach of our faculties, so as not, either by defect 
or redundance, to become useless or injurious to us. And how easily 
might this happen by the slightest change of their order and proportions. 
So that the light, for instance, should blind us with its radiance, or the 
shade leave us in utter and hopeless darkness; or cold strike us dead, or 
heat consume; the air fail altogether, or suffocate us; the aliment of life 
be insufficient, or overwhelm us with its abundance; the earth itself 
which supports us totter under our feet, and go to ruin! Ineffable Good¬ 
ness, which, with an infinite love for our welfare, frail and wretched as 
we are, contrives that His worker in all their grandeur and variety, should 
but the more effectually minister to the necessities, the comforts, the 
delights of our being. Wherefore, thus sings the poet of God, * What 
is man that Thou art mindful of him, O Lord, or the son of a woman, 
that Thou deignest even to visit him ? Thou hast placed under him all 
the works of thy hands. Thou hast subjected to him all created things.’ 
Ah, yes! We see the love of God everywhere, we feel it on all sides. 
We see it in the sun, where it placed its pavilion, and whence it pours 
down upon us light and heat, and life and power. We see it in the 
moon, which is its footstool, and whence it illumines our darkness, and 
keeps watch over our repose. We see it in the eternaTcircle of the sea¬ 
sons—in the prdvident influence of the meteors—in every dr(jp of rain- 
in every globe of dew—in all that nourishes; comforts, beautifies our 
existence. Of this tlic birds of the wood sing to one another in the' 
returning cadences of their responding melodies. Of this speaks the 
lily of the valley in its mute language, which, without Ipbour of its own, 
is clothed in a more splendid garb than Solomon on his royal throne. Of 
this the ocean speaks to us in the hoarse murmur of its waves,, when it 
vainly lashes itself against those shores which eternal love has prescribed 
to it, impassable. Of this the forests and the deserts speak to us with 
the mysterious eloquence of their silence itself. What shall I say more? 
We feel it within ourselves, in the inmost recesses of our nature—in the 
very hidden and secret movements of the heart—in the quick beatings of 
pity—hi the tears of tenderness; whenever we stretch our arms to relieve, 
or bend them in affectionate embrace—whenever we see or bear of a 
noble and generous action.... 

“ Oh, who can tell, who can worthily describe the excellencies of this 
^ueen of the virtues ? ^eest thou tl^at plain on which the burning rays 
of the solstitial sun are reflected? Every green herb burnt up—every 
plant languishing—every living creature gasping for breath ? Stifled 
with thirst, consumed with drought, all nature seems in mourning. 
AVhen behold! the benignant Eurus unexpectedly springs up; heaven 
veils its face in clouds; the thunder rolls, the rains descend, and on a 
sudden the drooping leaves and flowers lift themselves up—the mountain 
and the plain grow green again—the flocks and herds run to slake their 
thirst in the swollen river, and sport joyfully in, its recovered waves— 
nature returns to life, and sends forth a thousand cch(«s of joy and glad- 
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ness. Aij is not this a faithful image of what beneficence can do for 
the wretched? For too true it is that human bosoms are liable to be 
scathed and burnt up by lonig and cruel droughts. Look again at the 
distant part of the picture: Ocean roars, the waves blacken, the breakers 
ride aloft, the maddened winds drive along in furious blasts, and already 
the wretched sailors are lifted up to the heavens, and are plunged into 
the abyss. Their soul sinks and dies within them in the conflict. 
Tossed to and fro, they stagger like drunken men. All their art is the 
sport and scorn of the ruthless tempest. But what do I see? The storm 
is changed into a gentle breeze—the waves are mute—the sea is a plain 
—the navigators, assured and tranquil, ply their oars, and reach in safety 
the haven of their desires. And is not this, in like manner, a lively image 
of that beneficence w'hich carries with it serenity and calm into the dis¬ 
turbed and afflicted soul ? For alas! human bosoms are liable to fierce 
and terrible tempests. O beautiful and amiable virtue of beneficence! 
What other imparts so great satisfaction to our minds in its exercise ? 
What so elevates and ennobles our being? Sec then, O ye rich, what a 
harvest of merits and of consolations is given you to gather! It is certain 
that without your intermediacy He could and would have provided for 
the wants of those who bear his august image stamped on their foreheads. 
But He has rather chosen to associate you in the merit of His munifi¬ 
cence, and to veil His love in part fi-om the eyes of your poorer brethren, 
by placing you as clouds the midst, that you might pour down on 
them the (|ews and fertilizing rains which you have received."* 

The discourse from which this extract is made was delivered on 
the anniversary of a pious foundation. The custom of appealing 
to the public bencliceiicc through the incdium of the pnlpit on 
such occasions, is gaining ground in Italy, and will probably be 
the means of improving the style of preaching, by leading the ora¬ 
tor to fofsake the low grounds of tradition, miracle-niongering and 
scholastic common-places, for the elevated fields of Christian phi¬ 
lanthropy and moral pliilosophy, the universal nature of man, and 
the unadulterated precepts of the Redeemer. 

In conclusion, it is obvious to remark how powerful an instru- 
nient in the elevation of the national character the Italian pulpit 
i^.calculated to become, and how little it has hitherto effected. 
Amongst the natives of this interesting country, the majority feel 
an indifference to its success or failure, which there is too much 
in its past history to excuse. Hope beats'-high in the bosoms of 
the few. 


* Barbieri, OpereScelte, Milano, 18S7, pp. 313, &c. 
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Art. III. — Der Germanische Ursprung der laieinisch^t Sprache 
and des J omischen Volkes, mchgmomen von Ernst Pro¬ 

fessor am Eriedrichwerder ’sclien Gymnasium iuToerlin. 
(The Gerinun Origin of the Latin Language, and of the Ro¬ 
man Peoples. By Ernest Jakel, Professor, &c. at Berlin.) 
8vo. Breslau. 1B30. 

The deep and natural interest which men busied with the forms 
of language are wont to take in discovering the origin of those 
forms, has, till very lately, been productive of few sound and 
useful results: the researches of etymologists have, from a 
variety of causes, been either entirely misdirected, or even where 
the true path was chosen, so crippled as to make but little pro¬ 
gress in it. The very desire which leads us to make the inquiry 
has led us to make it in a premature, and though often ingenious, 
as often unsure manner: wc have constructed our theories upon 
most insufficient information, and hurrying on to the end before 
wc had even secured safe footing, we have found ourselves 
Houndering midway in the mire, and have become laughing 
stocks, or, at best, objects of pity, to those that looked upon our 
no-progress. Certainly, a good many wise heads have been 
shaken at our sUidics, and not vvithouil^aiise, and though with 
the means which we now possess we 'kfi6w that we ean rescue 
etymology from the charge of being laborious triding, we are 
obliged to confess that what has hitherto been culled etymology 
deserved even a harsher name.* A better system of metaphysics 
applied to the forms of language, and a very extended study ot 
tongues, hitherto scarcely noticed, have enabled us to escape and 
expose the errors of our predecessors. In this most laborious 
work, Germany has as usual led the way; indeed, at present, she 
travels it alone, and many of the great works which she has given 
birth to are hardly heard of beyond her own boundary, save by 
a solitary student here and there, who probably ow'es what he 
knows of them to his travels in the land where they sprung; but 
this w'ili soon cease to be the case, and the knowledge whieli 
such men as Grimm, and Lachmann, and Benecke, have heaped 
together, will not long remain hoarded in their own stores. The 
main distinction which exists between etymologists of this logical 

* Tlie following very aniusuig passage from Miiislicu’s ** Guide to the Tongues,’* 
folio, 1617, will justify this remark; every etymological error that could possibly be 
coniniilled is carefully adopted iu it:— ^ 

“ Tallow, a tollo, Lat. i. c. to take away, because it is taken frofi the flesh, Teat. 
IJnsclilit; B. Suet; Gal. Saif.; Lat. Sevum vel Sebum, a sue; quasi Suivim, quod Sues 
sebo abundant. I. IL P. sevo. Greek, criat ab torvftt, i. c. sto, qnia quodatnnwdo stat 
sebum congelatum : vel a liquefactum enim fadUime Jiuit.” In the edition of 

1627, however, tliese notable etymologies were omitted. 
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stamp and many others, their predecessors, of great and varied 
learning, not less in the matter than the manner of their 
inquiry: instead of running into every corner of the earth like 
the ethnologists, and scribbling down in a hurry incorrect voca¬ 
bularies of a hundred different tongues, they have applied them¬ 
selves patiently to the investigation of a single family of languages, 
or even of a single language, and the result is, that wc know 
more concerning the inward and outward relatious'of those lan¬ 
guages, than all the centuries, which have passed over the world 
since Cadmus, dreamt of. We know the laws by which those 
languages are bound, as to themselves, and as to the families of 
which they form a part; and what is perhaps of more importance 
still, we have an insight into the system which wc must pursue 
when we wish to extend the circle of our inquiries, and to em¬ 
brace a larger field of* action. It is but just to say, that certain 
fortunate circumstances have aided us; we have, in consequence 
of hiany new discoveries, materials to work upon which our 
fathers had not; perhaps we owe the completeness of Grimm’s 
“ Deutsche Granmiatik” to Graff’s happy discovery of the old 
High Dutch glosses in Paris. The connection of the various 
Teutonic tongues, which that mighty work so clearly lays open, 
with all the principles hidden laws that rule it, has long been 
felt, though indistinctly: hence Minsheu and the compilers of 
our earliest, word-book’s have referred frequently to the dialects 
of Germany for explanations of words occurring in our own, 
though obviously with great reluctance, if the word could, by any 
straining of letters, be referred to a Hebrew, Greek, or even 
Latin original. The Saxon scholars of the last century fully 
recognizbd that connection, and failed not to make use of the 
helps which it held out to them. On the otiier hand, those who 
had studied the Eastern languages had been struck with the 
multitude of words which they found there, resembling in form 
and meaning others which they were well used to, not only in 
Greek and Latin, but in German also. The inquiry was pur¬ 
sued ; history, tradition, national customs, were all carefully in¬ 
vestigated, and the conclusion which w’as at last forced, even 
upon the most reluctant, was', that so close an intimacy subsisted 
between these various peoples, as could only be explained by the 
hypothesis of their having had a commob origin, perhaps even 
at one time a common dwelling-place. ’ITife time, the manner, 
and the causes, of their Reparation, were differently stated, ac¬ 
cording as eatii man differed in his interpretation of the meagre 
notices which ancient history has left us respecting our ancestors, 
but all agreed that Sanskrit or Saxon, Greek or Roman, we formed, 
in fact, but one widely extended and widely conquering tribe; a 
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conclusion which a little startled that miserable race of scoffers 
who see in the earliest rciord of mankind a mere ^llection of 
old wives’ fables. It may be added, that our notices of other 
languages than those belonging to this tribe, gave us reason to 
believe that no such connection existed between ourselves and 
other tribes, scattered over the continents and islands of the 
globe.* The identity of the languages, called from this observed 
community between two distant peoples, Indo-Teutonic, having 
been thus settled,f it remained to show what variations the 
genius of each people had introduced; and when this detailed 
inquiry shall be completed, the whole subject will have been 
exhausted. It is not to be expected that any one man will yet 
be found competent to undertake the whole of this vast labour; 
nor is it indeed desirable: but the task is eminently capable of 
being broken up into various divisions, with each one of which a 
single student may easily grapple; and as they must all labour 
to one end, and with one aim, much is fairly to be looked for at 
their hands. The work of Professor JUkel is such a one: though 
not quite fair in its title, (for though Teutouic, the Latin language 
need not be German,) it is a learned and generally satisfactory 
inquiry. We shall give some account of his theory, and of his 
manner of treating the subject; corre|||ng him as we see cause, 
by the aid of his learned German brethren, and f|;rnishing to 
those who arc engaged in this most Captivating ^study, a few 
principal rules for the conducting of etymological researches, 
which, as we hope, will be found to place it in a new and 
interesting point of view. 

The general outline of the Professor’s argument, as contained 
in the introductory pages of his book, is as follows. 'Similarity 
of speech is evidence of an intimate connection between two 
peoples. If the resemblance be found in words which denote 
parts of the body, the first relations of society, the first wants, 
regulations, and generally elements of life, it argues a connection 
of race. (Call these sort of words Class 1.) If the similarity 
be found in words referring to art, science, religion, and Jhe 
objects of instructed life, (Class II.) we are led to assume a less 
intimate connection, and an influence later in point of time; for 
the only possible case^ in which such a similarity of words can 

* The entire discrepancy^th^ languages (for they are many) spoken in the inteiior 
of Soulli America, ^«as noticed by Professor Martius, of Municli, to tlic writer of this 
uiticle; in everything they ditfered from ours, and most remarkably from one another.' 

■f The very learned work of Col. Vans Kennedy “ On the Origifi and Affinity of the 
Principal Languages of Asia and Europe,” besides a most ingenious Iheoiy to account 
for their identity, contains long lists of words which arc common to the Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin and German languages: he has given upwards of 900 such words, and, 
had he chosen it, might have given more. 
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be met with are three. 1. Original unity of race. 2. Conquest 
of one people by the other. 3. Intimate spiritual communion 
in matters of art, science and the like. From the greater or less 
resemblance between two languages in the manner of composi¬ 
tion, declension, derivation and syntax, the original' affinity, the 
earlier or later influence are also to be judged of. It will some¬ 
times happen that, from the addition or omission of letters, from 
the peculiar mode of accentuation adopted by one people, the 
words common to two languages cannot be at once detected. 
It even becomes doubtful to which of the two the word really 
belongs : if however in one we find the original and as it were 
ground-seiise of the w'ord, while in the other we have only 
isolated and derivative instances, we shall have no scruple in 
assigning the word to the former. 

A very great similarity does appear between many words in 
Latin and German, and in words of both classes: for instance, 
in Class I, the words pater, vater; frater, bruder; nasus, iiase; 
aiiris, ohr; habeo, haben; veiley wollen; esse, essen, and the 
like; and in Class II. proposilm, probst; pnedicator, prediger; 
monasterium, miinster; mile, nieile; all ot which latter words 
appear late in the German language, while those of Class 1. 
could not have been intlHB|iuced by the Romans. There are but 
three ways lof accounting' for this resemblance: 

A. Original unity of language. 

B. Passage of the words from Latin into Germany. 

C. Passage of the words from German into Italy. 

With respect to the first supposition he says— * 

** Even if we concede that there was an original language common to 
all the peoples of the Caueasia^ stock, which is pointeci out to us by the 
connection of many families of words, and declensions of words in those 
languages which are spread abroad from the Atlantic to the Indian ocean, 
and that the influence of the Sanskrit is visible in them all; yet can we 
not deny that often the languages of near-neighbouring peoples, yea 
even of such as live intermingled one with another (as for instance, 
German and Sclavonic) have but little in cummoo, whence a very early 
sepUration of these stems must be assumed; while, on the other hand, 
the languages of other, perhaps widely separated peoples, stand much 
nArer to one another. Consequently there still remains the inquiry, 
which of the individual connected languages jsjtjbejplder, and which, in 
a natural manner, can be easiest derived other? History 

Supersedes the inquiry whether the English from the German 

6r the German from the English.* But how statids the case with the 
similarity betweeft the Latin and German, of which history says nothing 
at all ?” 


• If IVofcssor Jakel incatis the modern English, wc say llmt it is derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon, and not f/xmi the German; if lie ilieaUs the Ahglo*Sason, we deny hi# 
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B. —If the Latin words whre adopted into the German language, 
it must either liave been (Hiring the wars of the tw^natious, or 
at a period previous to all history. If the Gernrans had no 
names for the parts of the body, and the rest of Class I. till the 
time of Julius Caesar, they must have been the rudest people of 
the world, scarcely more exalted than the beasts of the held; 
but tiiis; history itself gives the lie to. Or, the old language 
must have been eliminated, by the Uoniaiis, whicb, fn>m their 
transitory rule in Germany, is in the highest degree improbable. 
Moreover, if this had been the case, wc should have had syuo- 
nymes for Class I., which is of all others the exact set of words 
wherein fewest synonymes are found. How, besides in this case, 
would these Latin w'ords have got among the Saxons and Scan¬ 
dinavians, and into lands w here Romish foot never trod, many 
of these words being even unknown in German itself? Was it 
then in a pre-historic time that the Romans wandered into these 
lands ? If so, their own language was then itself unformed, for 
it is no original tongue, but, like the people that used it, a mix¬ 
ture and flowing together of foreign materials. Besides, where¬ 
fore should that people, having abundant room at home, wander 
from the mild and fruitful Italy to the rude rough climate of the 
north ? Are we too to believe, since^fpultitude of these words 
are also found in Persian and Sansk^t,. that they ^lirsl strayed 
from the Latins to the Germans, and 'from thes^ to the inhabi¬ 
tants of Persia and India? This would be no less than to turn 
backward the whole progress of pcople-w'anderiugs, and to cry 
shame at once upon nature, and all the traditions of history.” 

C. It therefore only remains that we adopt the third supposi¬ 
tion, and attribute the observed similarity to this, that the Ger¬ 
mans gave these words to the Latin language. 

** And to this no important objection can be made; for the German is 
no mixed tongue but a primal one of great individuality, distinguished 
by its manner of laying the tone upon the root syllable, by its declensions, 
compoundings, and syntax; the tongue of a numerous people, from 
whom the inhabitants of most other European lands descend, who 
never long beheld a conqueror within their boundaries, and wMb, in 
spite of the many smaller tribes whiqfi dwell within them, preserved this 
spiritual elemeilt so faithfully, that the great British philologist Murray* 

proposition. The is as old a language as the Old High Dutch, (of the 

eighth or ninth centufiei^^'eiQ^istent with it, but not at all derived from it; probably 
indeed older than it, fosdtlt forms are, as hereafter will be seen, much nearer to the 
Gothic. Jakel is unfortunately capricious in his use of the wgrd DentscA (German}; 
sometimes he means Indo'Tcutonic by it, sometimes he means merely one dialect of 
that great stem, viz. the Old High Dutch. Must of what we shall have to condemn in 
his book rests upon his not having sufficiently kept in mind the distinction between 
Sister languages, and lotigiiages bom of one another. 

t These are the words of the author, not of his reviewer, who holds Hurrav in no 
such light. • 
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says^ he knows no piu'er language than the German, of all those which 
are spoken from the Indian to the Atlan^'c Oceans. Why then should 
wealth go b^giug to beggary ? Our forms arc the purest, the fullest, 
and have maintained themselves; while the Southerns, either out of a 
striving after euphony to which they have sacrificed clearness, or from 
some motive 6f convenience, have theirs dulled and imperfect.*'—p. 7 . 

Is it now probable that the purer, fuller language W'as derived 
from the mixed and impure, or vice versa ? History and the 
science of the world speak for the latter supposition. 

We may then assume, that very early, perhaps 2000 years 
before our era, German tribes burst out of Asia and wandered 
westward: that having then remained some time to the north of 
the Danube, and become over-populous, a portion of them went 
to the north, another portion southward, while a third remained 
behind: the northen portion probably went to Sweden, over the 
Danish islands, while the southerns crossed the Danube and the 
Alps, and there took and retained possession of Italy—“ liistori/ 
eertainli/ says nothing of all thisf (p. [)) but history says just as 
little of the peopling of Scandinavia by German peoples, and 
yet no one dreams of denying tiiis. Why too, when we know 
that Britain, Gaul and Spain were so peopled, should we make 
an exception in favour of Italy, which lies so directly in the 
road.^ The silence of tfife Roman historians upon this point 
proves nothing one way Or the other; their old traditions were 
lost,* and as when they began to write history they were corrupted 
by Grecian influence, they looked in every thing for a Grecian 
origin; moreover they knew absolutely nothing of the northern 
nations. Yet even the Greek authors had a glimmering tradi¬ 
tion that they came from ihp. Land of Oaks.f 

TijXovi h’ dpvoc irtXeKvv, kokvui yap eXti^av 
aiuv, WQ Trporepai fiaripeg evri c'pvec- 

We know that the Greek colonists who came to Italy found a 
race of men there, the Aberrigines, or Aborigines, whom they 
called Autochthones, but others (see Dionys. x. 5,) Genarchai, 
i.c. origins of the race. Testus says, these men were called 
Abdrigiiics, C|u6d errantes convenerint in agrum, qui nunc est 
po^uli Romani, fuit enim gens antiquissima Italise.'* We see, 
therefore, that even the ancients looked upon these people as 
men who had wandered from the head ste^ ^heir race. Keltic 
and Iberian stems were also known to ha^^rly peopled Italy; 
but it must not be forgotten ..that the name 'K^t was as common 
among the Romans as Scythian was among the Greeks, and 

* No thanks by the way, for that, to ourselves, if the tale of Brennos be true! 

t The name of Germany. Sonst hicss es nur das Land der Eiclienl'* Kbrner's 
“ Lesyer und Sebwert,” p. 23. 
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properly denoted dweller^ in the woods, from Coilky a wood; 
hence it might jiist as w^ll be applied to Gerinan'sfas to Kelts, 
who, after all, are but an earlier separated tribe.4)f the same 
great race.* 

'' That in the earliest times Kelts and Germans correspond appears 
from Arrian^ (Exp. Alex. i. 3, &c.) who says, that Alexander found 
Kelts on the Ister, that this river springs among the Kelts, and that the 
Quades and Markomanns are the remotest Keltic tribes; nov\' that the 
Quades and Markomanns were Germans, is as certain as that the Danube 
springs in Germany. Goths lived for centuries on the Danube, but how 
could Gauls have come there in the time of Alexander ? The words 
which the Romans call Keltic arc for the most part pure German; thus 
they called the following words Gallic, Festtis, Sparuni, the spear, Ger¬ 
man, Speer. Gelliits, Lancea, the lance, German, die Lanze. Varro in 
Gellius, XV, 30. Petorritum, a four-wheeled chariot, and yet this is 
compounded of the Teutonic Fedwor, or Saxon Fcother,t four; German, 
vier; and rid a wheel, German, Rad. Rheda, according to Quinct. i. 
5, 57, 09, is Gallic, yet a waggon in Old High Dutch is Raida, equally 
from Rad. Flin. II. N. xviii. 18, says, that the Gauls put two wheels 
behind their plough, and call it Planaratnm; this, one sees, is our Ger¬ 
man Pllug-rad. Flin. II. N. iii. 17, says, the Gauls call horse-breakers, 
Eporedicas; now Hoppe is the Swedish, Ilappel and Hampel the Sile¬ 
sian for a horse, and reda, rida, is to ride; the word is therefore Pferd- 
reiten. Even Balga, Ralg (Fell), and MWga, Mergcl, are called Gallic, 
and yet they arc German. According to Flin. H. iii. 1/, Gauls 
founded Bergamo, yet the name Amberg 6r Bergheim^^as well as Antii- 
nium, point to a German origin.' Plven so are many persons called 
Kelts, whose names yet are German."—(p. 11 et seq.) 

As then, a very triHiiig number of Gallic words are really 
found in liUtin, and on the contrary a very large proportion of 
pure German, and these princips^ly of Class 1. a Inuch closer 
union between the Romans and Germans, than between the 
Romans and the Gauls, becomes manifest; and since ■ many 
words are isolated in Latin, wdiicli in German have all their 
forms and numerous derivatives, and since from various causes 
many later Latin words have become obscured, while the pure 
full forms, and the most resembling the Old Latin, are yet/ound 
in German, we must assume that the Germans were the head 
stem of the Roman people, an'd their language the foundation 
of the Latin. 

" A few examples wHb make this clear, (p. 13)— 

Wind is not derrtrjfed from 'Oenius, but ventus from wind. It is in fact 
the participle of wehent wehend, by contraction wind. The Latin 
has no word weken. • 

'* Will the professor engage his faith to us fur this? 

t For this word read Feower, which, we fear, will hurt the Professor’s etymon consi¬ 
derably. 
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Ordo, ordinjt ordinare. Ordnimg and erdnen spring from the w6rd 
ort, whfifh is found in all the German dialects, and they denote the 
endeavoiJr to assign to each his proper place. The Latin does not 
know this root.* 

" Fenestra, fenster, signifies both in Latin and German, originally, not 
the opening of the house through which the light enters, for this 
is called luche, but the board which shuts it up; (hence Horace’s 
junctas (juatiunt fenestras, i. 25.) and which as long as glass is 
unknown darkens the house; it comes then from finstevt (dark,) a 
German vvortl. 

“ Urbs, (probably pronounced with the digamma,) comes from the Old 
High Dutch Iluuarbaii, hwarban, (Kero) to go about in a circle, to 
make a circle. In the building of a cityf they really did make a 
circle with the plough. Teutonic, 'warbes (a circle), urbes, urbs. 
[Hence also orbis, we yet have wirbel, xcirbelwind.^ Where a door 
was to stand the plough was lifted off, whence from the ancient 
burden (portare), biirde, porta, pforte.” 

We pass over four more examples, viz. Vir, Virtus. Capo, 
Mulgere, and proceed to select one or two of words which, 
though they arc isolated in Latin, have numerous connections in 
German. 

“ Hems, heir, (lord,) stands alone in Latin, we have herrscher, Jierr~ 
schaft, herrschen, herlich,X^ and it connects itself with ehre. 

“ Preesagire, preesagit mens, and sagus, vorhersagen and wakrsager, very 
old Latin Vords which stand there isolated, while in German sagen 
is a complete verb with many compounds, ver, ent, tor sagen. Also 
in Persian the word is sachun. 


* \Vc ure not quite sure that Dr. Jakcl is right in this. The word in unr Teutonic 
dialects appears briefly thus. Old High Dutch, or-t; M. and New High Dutch, art; 
Anglo-Saxon, i»-d; and if the Gothic word existed it would bcn;-d-j. In these words 
the or is wot, the d syllabic of formation, and in the Gothic the additional s is the 
inflection. Now tliough ucks and miicro aro two common meanings of ord, and focus 
is another, they arc very derivative meanings indeed; ord is a point, and not seldom 
(he hegitmitig point, or creation of a tiling; it is so in Anglo-Saxon, opposed to ende, 
Jinia. In this sense its root connects itself with the or in the word or-deat, and the Ger¬ 
man nr in uralter, primaeval. And in this sense also It is the root of the Latin verbs 
ofioi-, ordior, and tlie nouns origo and or-d-o. The belter way is to give the Old High 
Dutch forms also; ordnen is ort-in-6n; ordnung, or-t-in-unga; for till we learn to 
separate the roots from the other syllables by wliich they are defined and converted 
into words, etymology remains a chaos: ort is itself not a nxit, it is a word formed 
from a root common to both languages, via. or. 

'f Cato in driginibus. Qui urbem rwvam condit, tauroet vacca aret: ubi araverit 
niurumfaciat: nbiportam vult esae, aratrum amtollat et porlet et jiortam xocet, Serv. ad 
-iLq. According to Fesiua this drawing the furrow was ctdled nrmre, from urvu'm 
nratri (aratrieurvatura). But uroare as well as iiroum is derived from/woorfcan.*'— 
(Antlior’s Nate.) , 

f These arc ail mere derivatives from tlie one word herr, and hardly fair examples. 
'Jo the connection between herr and ehre we cannot readily assent. Does the Pro¬ 
fessor think that h is to go for nothing at the beginning of a root.^ The Anglo-Saxon 
<ir, honour, connects itself with numberless words conveying the conception of labour. 
The Anglo-Saxon ha^a, a lord, seems rather to belong to Gothic harjis; Anglo-Saxon 
here, exercitua ; and Old High Dutch, heijari, g;rasaator. Comparative etymology, 
like comparative anatomy, ulone promises safe results. 
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“ Bsset veUCi have an infinitiw form, which is very unusu|f in the Latin 
language, and point, since they express the earliest notions of men, 
to a high antiquity. In many parts of Germany we at this day 
hear esse and •wollc for essen and woiiai. The Danes, moreover, 
form their infinitive in e." 

We omit Libet, Muscipula, and Sum. 

The older the Latin is the nearer is its connection to the German. Tn 
the Lex Num® we find the word loehesom. Sei quips homonem 
loebesom mortei duit, &c. So in the song of the Arvalian brothers 
we have, Netee luervem, Marmar, sins incurrere in pleores. Let, 
Mars, no plague—destruction—come upon our plains. Pleores has 
sometimes been explained by plures, sometimes by JloreSt yet neither 
one nor the other will do, while the old Jlor* or JluTy baden, aefeery 
(Somn. Diet. Ang. Sax. and StilcrThcs. L. Germ.) docs very well. 
We have Stadtflur, Dorfflur, Flurschiitz, Hausflur, which by no 
means come from Latin Jhres. 

“ Ungua and Zunge have little similarity; but Martins Victorinus says, 
antiquos dixisse Dinguam pro lingua, Ulphilas’s tugga,\ the Swedish 
tmiga, the Anglo-Saxon tung,-f have thus with the Old Latin 
dingua the greatest similarity. 

Mitto and Lis seem to have no relationship to the German; but the 
older forms were smitto, (yet in the compound word cosmitto,) and 
s^/M=sstlit, (Fest. et Paul, stlitem antiqui pro litem di^ebant. Com*. 
Schneid. Gram. i. 495.) and show the* connection with schmeissen ; 
English, to smtVc; Swedish, swiifa, and sfrciY.” 

We do not pledge ourselves to the correctness of the etymolo¬ 
gies which wc have here suffered to pass unnoted; concerning 
the Professor generally we shall have a word or two to say by 
and by. These quotations were, however, necessary to show 
the nature of his argument at this point; from which we con¬ 
tinue our abridgment of it. 

The forms of declension and conjugation in Latin are derived 
from the German, and can alone be explained by it. However, 
it is not to the modern German only that we must have recourse, 
but to the ancient language and its kindred dialects; nay, #veii 
to the vulgar expressions which have survived in certain provin¬ 
cial districts; we must, moreofer, where we can, refer to-the 
fuller and truer forms of the ancient Latin, and then, when we 
observe the changes' which time has wrought in our own nearly 
connected tongues, and how much study a German must give to 
the ancient language of his own country, to Anglo Saxon, or 
old Norse, before he is capable of reading them, we may the 
better judge with what clearness the German element in Latin 


* The Anglo-Saxon word is long, thus,^£r; New Englishi Floor, 
t The Anglo-Saxon is not twig. The Gothic, ti^gb, not tugga. 
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would have^^ihown itself to us, had w<i possessed the language 
ill a less mixed and disturbed state. 

Those scholars who would make out the Latin to be a mere 
Greek dialect, wander widely from the mark: for, first of all, the 
early Romans knew nothing whatever of Greek; and next, there 
were letters in Latin which the Greeks could not pronounce, F 
for example. (Cic. pro Fundanio. Quinct. L. i. 6.) The system 
of accentuation differs also widely in Greek and Latin, and in 
the Latin approaches nearly to the German. AVhen all things 
are taken into consideration, many words which we have hereto¬ 
fore derived from the Greek, will be found to have their origin 
in German. 

Thus one derived Pater and Mater from Trari^p and fihrrfpi and paid 
no regard to the fact that Pater had the tone on the penultimate, varfip 
on the last syllable, that the cr was short, the rip long — that the former 
was therefore to be marked Piter, the latter 7ror>/p. If we now take 
into consideration that Prater may very well come from Bruder, but 
cannot from ah\<Jji6e (fof ipparatp and ^parpia have already too distant 
a meaning,) we shall find ourselves at quite another step in the relation¬ 
ship, and thus the more readily refer Pater also to Pater, which lies so 
much nearer the Roman accentuation. And so might the learned more 
readily have done by many words, in which they permit themselves the 
most astounding twistings and transpositions, puttings in and strikings 
out of letters, wliich I shall never do, in order at last to bring out a 
sort of likeness to the Greek. So Sero shall spring from erTrelpu; they 
are ready at once, by throwing out the tt, and do not consider that the 
p in oveipia is radical, while in sero it is only inserted, as in haurio, 
queero^ &c. Had they reflected that its stem lay in the perfect and 
supine, sevi, mfum, and that sator, &cc. sprang from thence, they would 
have remarked the close connection which it has with our Saen. Saa(, 
as Semen has witli Samen. Peto must con)e from hiriia, Frango; freg 
from p{]yw{ii, &c., yet they may be more easily derived from bitten and 
breeben. What wonderful etymologies does Voss not give for Haruspex 
(Arespex according to inscriptions), and yet how near to it lies Aarspa- 
her, he that watches the eagle’s flight! Rego must come by transposi¬ 
tion from &p\tii, and yet it stands as near to our Regen, Rickten, as Rex 
does to the ancient Reiks, Recke. Ancora must spring from dyicvpa, 
and ^et the Latin penultima is sbo"rt, the Greek long. The names of 
beasts are mostly to be borrowed from the Greeks, yet do not Piads and 
Vermis stand something uearei* to Wurm and Fiscb, than to and 

And is it not more natural that those tribes whp probably 


* It shovild seen) thst this is not quite corraigti r in these twq words probahiy 
grew out of an earlier s, without it thq words wpuld cut a curioas figure: as for flie 
lashing the Professor gives these convenient word-liackers, we agree with him from the 
bottom of our iiearts. Epenthesis and Apocope and Syncrasis et hoc genus ornne, these 
refuges and strong towers of defence to the weak and ignorant, have done more harm 
to Etymology, than the h^t labourers in t|ist vineyard will be able to emdicatc in a 
century. 
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brought the greater beasts with\them out of Asia, in their gi^dual wan¬ 
derings, should have brought their names at the same time, *and not sea¬ 
wandering Greeks, who were be sure glad enough if they could put 
themselves and their families across, and leave the beasts behind, but 
who found in Italy inhabitants, beasts, and beasts’ names too, which 
often corresponded with their own? Besides, veredus is a good deal 
more like Pferd^Pfered j e^ms more like the Swedish Oek, the Danish 
Og, the Islandic Eikur^ than either of them is like the Greek Tttttoc. 
Taurtis, one would think, is quite as nearly allied to Stierj Porcus and 
Porcdlus to Borg and Ferkel; Sus to Sow; Cattus to Katze, English aud 
Danish Cat; Asellus to Escl, as the similar Greek words. So is it also 
probable, that the fruits of the earth, whose native land is acknowledged 
to be Asia, were brought by the inhabitants along with themselves. 
For that the earliest colopists were already acquainted with sowing and 
reaping, and consequent!^ brought this art with them into Europe and 
Italy, we see equally from the similarity of these words in Latin, Ger¬ 
man, and to some degree in Persian.” 

How, will it be asked, could the Homans so entirely lose 
sight of this Germanic origin? To which tl^e answer is, because 
it took place so long before the art of writing was known, and 
their literature had commenced. Because, also, during the 
many wars of their petty tribes, tlic traditions had entirely 
perished. But how then has this German element escaped the 
notice of so many learned inquirers into Roman History? Partly 
because the learned would not condescend to look about their 
own feet for something which they had predetermined to find 
far off: partly, because till very lately they had paid;,yery little 
attention to the Northern languages: and partly, because they 
have chosen to consider the establishment of the German tribes 
in Europe as 'ojf very modern occurrence. 

We shall not follow the Professor in his refutation of this 
absurd opinion, the very origin and wide diffusion of which seem 
to us utterly unaccountable, so much is it at variance with pro¬ 
bability, and so diametrically opposed even to the meagre notices 
which Greek and Latin historians have condescended to givers 
of our forefathers. ; Moreover, there are German works in 
abundance, which those who are interested in. this matter may 
appeal to; for even if the zeal of Germans for their ancestors 
has sometimes led them to overrate a little their early civilization 
and importance,. the amazing erudition and laborious research 
which have been made use of to substantiate tiieir theories, will 
render the modern works upon these subjects tiurable monu¬ 
ments of interesting ditd useful learning. Prom all that has 
preceded the professor concludes— 

Since then the impossibility of an early immigration of German 

peoples into Italy, can by 110 manner of means be shown, but on the 

I 
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contraiy nivicli speaks for it,.... we m;ist pay greater attention to the 
similarity between the two languages, than to the suppositions of Greek 
and Roman ^vriters, who, in their total ignotance of the Northern nations, 
have tried—unsuccessfully enough—to explain the Latin into a dialect 
of the Greek.” * 

The history of all languages, and of their progressive deve-' 
lopement, conveys this important fapt to ns, that the older a 
language is, and the nearer its original, the more complete and 
perfect are its forms; this is so strictly true, that were two 
hitherto unknown words presented to him, the etymologist might 
decide with certainty upon their comparative antiquity by mere 
inspection; in working these changes, conquest and intercom¬ 
munion with other nations exert no mdiience comparable with 
that of time; the New High Dutch Di-^ltsfer, would as surely 
have grown out of its Old High Dutch predecessor 
or the Anglo-Saxon Hand, out of some earlier form which the 
Gothic Ilan-d-n-s allows us to guess at, had the foot of astranger 
never fallen on Gerp^any or Britain. The true forms of these 
words can .then in general only be found in the earliest periods 
of languages, and this must plead our excuse with our readers, 
if in the course of what we arc about to say, w'e draw our illus¬ 
trations or^arguments from sources which may be new to many 
of them; we would take modern German and modern English 
to our aid, did they promise half so clearly and concisely to 
accomplish our end as Old High Dutch and Anglo-Saxon.f 

That some part of Asia was at some time or other, long how¬ 
ever before the earliest historical date, the dwelling| place of that 
portion of mankind who have since occupied Himala on one 
side, and nearly every European country on the,other, is so pro¬ 
bable in itself, and so conlirmed by tradition, that we can only 
get rid of it by believing that men were in the Grecian sense 
4uTo;^dovef, and having grown out of the earth like mushrooms 
in the very .lands on which they now live, afterwards conspired 
together to invent a story of a migration, which found itself 
miraculously confirmed by coincidences hi laws, national cus¬ 
toms, and religions creeds; and above alf, by numberless simi¬ 
larities, or rather Identities, of name for the objects and relations 
of life. A theor|:^which, we suspect, would mend our case but 
little with the iimredulous. 'lipLUt that neither tradition nor any 

'V 

* See a refutati^ of this most inadmissible of explanations in Vans Kennedy’s 
** Origin and Affinity,” &c. p. 107, &c. dp the I^nC^nguage.* 

t We must also premise that as many Old High Dutch ^Theotisc) and Anglo Sftxoii 
words which we have occasihn to quote, diner materially from the incorrect forms 
of them given by Lye an^ olhVr Eii^ish students, we have adopted the amended 
readings of the most leftmed continental scholars, such as Grimm and Rask, and that 
we have written down none at random. 
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thing else but affinity of laijguage assert these various, tribes to 
have ever existed together ail one, and after to have sjjlit asunder 
and peopled far separated lands, is equally certain; indeed, the 
history of all peoples being a late growth, and its origin tinivei- 
sally made up of uncertain, and in general of poetic materials, 
nothing short of a record, undoubtedly belonging to the original 
tribe itself, and in which this very separation was described, 
could assure us of the fact. ^ To some extent we do possess 
such a record, in tHe early books of the Jews, who though by no 
means the original tribe from which all the rest have separated, 
have been nidide the depositaries of the earliest facts relative to 
the'wanderings of th^P= nations but unfortunately we cannot 
entirely undei^stand the ijpcuinents these books contain, and in 
cousequence a thousan^^^mft'erent theories may be based upon 
one passage',"and we are thrown into worse confusion than ever. 
A sort of tieccMdty appears to us to hang over men in their 
generations, by'which we are ever led to consider the races of 
mankind as gradually growing up like men from their cradles, 
and so'it 'i^ with their speech also; yet v?||feii we,have hunted 
the mystery (for a mystery it is, and a groat one too,) as far as 
we are capable of following it; when after being left in the lurch 
by history, we attempt to solve the problem by means of deduc¬ 
tions from the nature of the case itself, wc find oursekes utterly 
precluded from every supposition but the one thatdinan or men 
did exist complete from the first, complete in bodily form, com¬ 
plete in understanding, complete in language, every one of^whose 
most hidden springs is a hidden spring of the undeifstanding 
also; and that the original Adam, be he an individual, of.a race 
of men, or a symbol of mankind in their worldly pifgrimage, 
came into th^^orld endowed with all that panoply of gifts 
which makes hnn lord and lawgiver of the planet on which jie 
moves. It is, perhaps, possible for men to degenerate till they 
get tails; both,corporeal and mental, but nothing could transform 
savages having such tails'into men, nothing at least iifhort of the 
ignoi^aiit impudence of an enci/clopediste: and a people who had. 
ever been withouta l^guage, would have remained without one 
for ever. If thfeii, as we believe the deepest itiquiry will prove, 
the bodily form, abd the form of speech, both having existed 
from ‘the first* ar# sure evidences^hat all th^e who have the 
same* bodily form and the same fmm of spee^hre of the same 
race, it matters little when or how the, various subdivisions of 
that race arose, and a stock, and cognation of lan¬ 

guage are assumed in howeVer remote periods to have existed,. 
because withdut them no single phenomenon of the present 
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(lay could^be accounted for at all. f But neither cognation of 
iitock, nor«cognation of language^' for any historical purpose^, 
mean absolute identity in every part: the Goths and Anglo- 
Saxons, and their languages, are, and ever have been, strictly 
cognate; yet it is very possible that they vv'ere never abso¬ 
lutely one in fact, as they assuredly never were in history. No 
doubt, if we believe the whole human race to have actually 
arisen out of the loins of a single pair, we can have no diffi¬ 
culty upon the subject whatever; and Adelung majr say, that 
“ in the beginning Germany was waste and empty,” without me¬ 
riting any of the indignation which his countrymen have heaped 
upon him for his pains: but if we think, on the other hand, that 
races might have existed from the first, it is not harder to believe 
that those races had their subdivisiois both in form of body and in 
tongue, than to believe that they all looked and spoke alike. It is 
also very possible that these similar tribes may have lived very 
near one another, whether in Asia or Europe, and yet they may 
have separated very easily from one another, whether by pressure 
of foreign conquest, ^r from other causes, and that some may have 
gone one way into India, others the other way into England, with¬ 
out having been ever absolutely one with another. If, then, 
W'e will not rest satisfied with the explanations which have been 
given of thfs marvellous unity, if we will not admit the theories by 
which the problem has been plausibly solved, what substitute do 
we offer for them, and wliat opinion have we of our own? This 
only, that there is a point, beyond which we do not presume to 
penetrate, and beyond which we become conscious only of our 
own ignorance: in this matter, as in all others, we believe that a 
bound exists which human knowledge never has passed, never 
can pass; that in investigating the laws of man’s ^istetice, of the 
origin of himself and his faculties, w'e are subject to the same 
necessity which weighs upon us when we examine the origin and 
properties of other objects daily accumulated round us; their re¬ 
lations to one another, and the law's of their own being, we can 
olfeerve in their effects; but why they are such as they are, and 
not other than they are, is knqwfi only to Hfmjwho breathed the 
breath of life into oitr nostrils, and made both uS and His other 
creatures according to the pattern which existed through His own 
all-comprehendit^ wisdom..I What man was^at first, whether 
many races or a single iiidjvidual was intended by the term, we 
know not, and^eed not know. This, indeed, is the sum of our 
knowledge, that different peoples exist in the world in different 
places, and with languages apparently different; that nevertheless 
some secret and mysterious bond does exist between them^ which 
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evidently proves the comition influence of some lairv working 
among them. They may oAce have been, with only pptential lan» 
guage and understanding, or potential arms and legs, as the 
future tree lies in the seed of that tree, only to be developed ac¬ 
cording to one fixed and irrevocable law; they may have been, 
with this law already carried into effect, in the complete possession 
of these faculties; they may have been altogether subject to that 
law, or its effects may have shown themselves only after lapses of 
years, and at vast distances of space—all these suppositions we 
may make, and one will probably have as much intrinsic value as 
the other. But that there was ever one race from which all the 
rest were separated, or one language from which all the rest were 
derived, we cannot know; and we only assume such a race, and 
such a language, for the purpose of dealing more conveniently 
with facts which we are, whether able or not, determined to ac¬ 
count for after our own fashion. One thing alone appears cer¬ 
tain, that nothing in this progression of mankind, or of the tongues 
they speak, could result from caprice: the hidden spring is, even 
at this late period, found working in them* too strongly to allow 
that; and nothing, in the essential parts at least, stands but as it 
ought to stand: perhaps wc may be allowed to go a step farther, 
and say that even if we do believe men to have gone on by slow 
degrees to their developemciit as an uryted race, and after sepa- 
rated, yet the strong law that rules the forms of tliatsJevelopcment 
must have accompanied them in their progress, and been itself 
the mighty inspiration both of the moment and the manner of 
their change. In this case only can wc admit of a primaeval 
tongue, from which these other tongues deflected according to 
laws which rendered capricious change impossible, and which, 
even without their being conscious of its influence, moulding and 
directing the energies of peoples, became to them the true* and 
immediate inspiration of their altered language, the impulse and 
origin of a new existence. The whole question comprises itself, 
according to our view, in these two results; we have no grounds 
for assuming this original language but what we find iu the Affi¬ 
nity of its so-called derivatives: ,and the law of their variation 
proves indisputably that they could not be derivatives at all; ftiat 
they are, on the contrary, original and individual languages of 
great internal strictness, and in which the observation of a com¬ 
mon element, separated from its characteristic forms, and then 
the christening it by the name of the primal or ipothcr language, 
is a logical finesse only, and not a very happy one. It is fortu¬ 
nate for us that, generally speaking, it is unimportant to press 
this question; by doing so we may satisfy the cravings of curio¬ 
sity, and indulge the restless search after uiyty, which are inse* 
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parable frocn man’s nature; but the Objects of science are the 
laws which ejo exist, historically devclGped in the outward world : 
we shall, therefore, look to languages as sisters, whose parent, 
and the manner of w’hosc generation, we believe we cannot 
know, but the manner of whose actual being we are permitted to 
examine and describe. 

J'akel, in that part of his argument which w'C have marked 
A, B, C, has, we hope not intciitionally, been guilty of a certain 
unfairness: the question of a primajval language, from which both 
Latin and German might be derived, he passes over almost in 
silence; yet his third case, C, is only such a question; for by the 
manner in which he has treated it he clearly shows that he means 
by German (in this case an arbitrarily assumed name), that pri- 
mueval people and primaeval language from which the peoples 
and languages both of Italy and Germany have sprung: and he 
might with equal readiness have proved his second case, B, by 
the same reasoning, had he chosen to call his primx;val tongue 
Latin instead of German. 

The etymological view of languages, when directed upon their 
comparison, leads us to these results: the human understanding, 
in every one of the processes, deals by generalization and distri¬ 
bution ; there is ever a iiniti/ by which certain observed varieties 
are connectfed, and as it were, sustained. Now the common 
unity, by which the understanding classes the appearances of the 
outward world, is called a conception, as in several heavy things, 
the conception of heaviness, 8cc. But every people appears to 
have some peculiar and distinct appellative for these coiiceptionSf 
which is found in every word classed by them under that con¬ 
ception, and is in reality the root of the word.^' Why one parti¬ 
cular form is appropriated to one particidar conception, rather 
than* another, is a mystery which men are never very likely to 
fathom, and involves the very grounds and origin of language: as 
such we must be permitted to believe that these forms are as 
much part of the original man as the understanding itself, whose 
coift:eptions they represent: words, however, beget words, and 
forms of all sorts are introduced by which the root is farther de¬ 
fined, and applied to the particular case. One deduction from 
these premises it is, that where two peoples are found to make 
use of the same form by which to express the stme conception, 
that is, where the same roots are found, no matter how differently 


* Hence the root is tlic name of the conception, and the word tlie name of the pre- 
aentation. It thetefure follows, that wherever the same root is found in a number of 
words, however apparently unlike in meaning, some sense or other lies at the bottom 
of them, which will be found to connect them together. See Grimm, vol. ii. p. 76. 
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they may afterwards be treated, the languages are es^ntially the 
same."^' And liere wc must take leave to dissent frem Jakel on 
one point: we do not at all hold that because one language has 
one word, and another a totally dift'erent one to express the same 
thing, that that of itself proves any dilFerence in the languages; 
for this simple reason, that one people may give a name to a 
thing, classing it under one conception, while the other people 
classed it under another. Vermis and Piscis are not like 
and <rxeaXri^ undoubtedly, but Coll-tim, Anglo-Sax. HenUs, are 
not a bit like hhig. l^eck, and this is because CoUum and Heals 
refer to the upper position of the neck (conception of overness), 
while neck probably is classed under the conception of separa~ 
lion: in spite, however, of this difference, the Anglo-Saxon and 
Knglish arc one language. Neither do we hold that the words 
which arc found isolated in one, and plentifully accompanied irt 
the other language, prove anything; it is sufiicicht if the roots are 
one; and then the languages arc one, not derived from one ano¬ 
ther, but equally original. In order, however, to make ourselves 
more completely intelligible, we must proceed to deal with the 
letters which form these roots, and we shall then be better able 
to show how a real derivation is to be detected. 

VVe premise that the office and comparative inilueiice of the 
vowels is as yet extremely uncertain. »lii the langilages which 
we call Indo-Tcutonic, they exert, indeed, an inffiTciicc very dif¬ 
ferent from their influence in the Semitic stock: the same con¬ 
sonantal forms, with different vowels in the latter, mean very 
different modifications of the same act; while in the Iiido-Teu- 
tonic languages the vowel seems to make an essential, difference 
even in the root itself: but this, after all, appears in effect to be 
rather a difference of manner and degree than of kind. Jn exa¬ 
mining a root of the second sort we may, however, be generally 
determined by the forms of conjugation as to the effect of the 
vowel; and the letters which convey the primary conception are 
the consonants: the vowel here generally marks the difference of 
time, or the effects which spring from the influence of time* as, 
for instance, in those conjugat 4 ^)ns which are defined by the 
vowels a, i and u (fhid, fand, gebmden), the ^ denotes present 
time and its accidents; the a denotes past time, and by an easy 
transition from perfectness to over-perfectness, and consequent 
decay, it may denote an absolute negation of the act previously 


* In tlic Semitic languaj^cs, as will iramecliaU'b be mentioned, (his law tahes a dif¬ 
ferent form : in the Imlo-reutonic languages the consotianls arc the regulators of the 
root, and the definers of the root arc added syllables; in tbe Semitic languages these 
definitions depend upon the vowels, and the added syllables are often only signs of 
gender and number. ■ , 
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asserted. Siut these very cousonault, though fixed as respects 
any one language, may have a variation as respects anotlier, and 
cognate one; and in comparing the Sanskrit, Greek and liatin 
with the Gothic, Old High Dutch and Anglo-Saxon, we find 
that such a variation really does take place; not accidentally, 
but as a law, fixed and invariable: m'c find that in cases where 
the liquids only are concerned, no variation takes place, except 
Uie liquid be an iinorganic variation of some other consonant, 
as L for D in Lingua, Got. Tuggd: w'c find also that between 
H and S, apparently arbitrary changes are admitted, as in ijA-i-o?, 
Lat. Sol, and even Gk. creX-tjv-jj. aA-j, Lat. Sal, Eng. Sal-t, Sic. 
dx\x\-<i(Ji.'en, Lat. Sal-i-o. But where one letter has a corre¬ 
sponding one, we find the variation circumscribed and ascer¬ 
tained. Professor Jiikel has given a lengthy table of these vari¬ 
ations, which we shall hereafter quote; but for the present we 
extract the following canon from the work, so often mentioned 
by us, of Dr. J. Grimm, vol. i. p. .584. The Anglo-Saxon, be it 
obseiTed, is almost always with the Gothic. 


Greek. 

Got. 

O.H.I). 

Grrck. 

Gut. 

O.H.D. 

Greek. i 

Sol. 

O.H.D. 

P. 

F. 

B. (V). 

T. 

1’h. 

I). 

K. 

H.G. G. 

B. 

P. 

F. 

D. 

T. 

Z. 

G. 

K. 

Cli. 

r. 

B. 

P. 

Th. 

J). 

J'. 

Ch. (Lai. h). 

G. 

K. 


We will give but one example from many of the application of 
this canon, leaving the rest to the diligence of the student. 

Sansk. Pad-as; ,Gk. Poiis, Pod-os; Lat. Pes, Ped-is; Got. 
F6t-us; Old High Dutch, Vuoz; Anglo-Saxon, Fot. 

This law was undoubtedly strict in the earliest languages (one 
reason why we appeal to them only), but relaxed somewhat in pro¬ 
cess of time, as may be seen by comparing the Old High Dutch of 
the Glosses and Hiltibrant’s Lied with the Middle High Dutch 
of the Nibelungcn Lied, and the Minnesanger, or the New High 
Dutch of Luther, &c. Some slight changes appear also to have 
resulted from the position of the consonant: in the beginning of 
a root it has generally been found less stable than at the end, but 
essentially the canon must be considered stricti juris. In look¬ 
ing over the above table it will.at once be seen, that as the Gothic 
is separated by exactly one step from the Latin, &c., the German 
is separated one step further from the Gothic, or two from the 
Latin; thus, where the Greek has P, the Gothic has F (the 
third in the Greek row), and the Old High Dutch B (the fifth in 
the Greek row, *counting from the first). “ That here, however, 
the Old High Dutch condition is the younger and weaker, the 
Gothic (Saxon, Friesish and Norse) is the older, can admit of no 
doubt, and has, on different grounds, been proved by a comparison 
0 ^ the several letters.”— Grimm, vol. i. p. 582. Among the 
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many important results froiLi the application of this c4inou is tlie 
following, which we will sWte iu Dr. Grimm’s words^—“ Words 
in which two consonants agree arc doubly sure, {rpe^siv; Got. 
})rag-jaii: TroSjfj Got. Fot-jus). Those in which one consonant 
agrees, the other varies, are suspicious; yet more suspicious arc 
those whose consonants, uot differing in their ranks, manifest a 
real likeness in the three languages: in this case either relation¬ 
ship is wanting altogether (as, for instance, between the Anglo- 
Sax. Padh, Padh-as, callis, and the Gk. Tra-^oj), or the one lan¬ 
guage has borrowed from the other; (for example, Scriban is the 
-Lat. Scriberc; Fruht is Fructus,*' and consequently no Teutonic 
w'ord. The same must be said of Old-Saxon, Sicor; Lat. Secu- 
rus). This observation we will further exemplify by the English 
word Palm (the palm of the hand). From what we have before 
said concerning the liquids, the L and M will be indifferent, but 
the P is suspicious. Looking to our table wc find that Lat. 
Pal-m-a, Gk. TraA-ajijt-jj, ought to give F in a Gothic, Anglo-Saxon 
and English w'ord: history solves the problem by assuring us 
that the Aiiglo-fSaxou word w'as Fol-ni; the Finglish P is there¬ 
fore uiiorgaiiic, and our w'ord probably derived from the French. 
But a slight limitation must be put to the practical application of 
this canon, which is indisputably true as far as roots arc con¬ 
cerned. This limitation rests upon the; following fatt: all roots 
are further defined by added syllables, which we wsll name sylla¬ 
bles of forniation; and others still further added, which are the 
inffections. These syllables of formation ara generalit/ composed 
of the short and original vowels f a, i and u, together with a 
single consonant, such as i7, aty um, and the like. Now though 
these formative syllables very often correspond in the Phrygian 
and Gothic tongues, and are subject to the canon given above, 
it will sometimes happen that a Latin root has been formed ’into 
a word by one of these (as at)j while the same root in Gothic has 
been formed by another (as al ): in this case it is clear the forma¬ 
tive syllables are different from the beginning, and must not be 
confounded; in this case the variation of the second consonant 
from the canon would by no nn^ans be suspicious; but such a 
case could only be substantiated by rigorous historical inquiry 
into the forms of the word. We have thus a rule of high im¬ 
portance by w'hich to guide ourselves in comparing cognate lan- 

* The corresponding word to Lat. Frug-i, &c. is Angio.Saxofl, Bruc>an; Old Eng. 
Broke, to enjoy; whence our Broker—he thut liath the enjoyment, the usufruct. The 
word Fruit in English is ther^'ore necessarily the Tt. Fruit. The Anglo-Saxon word 
was Wastm, and connected itself with a totally different system of roots. 

j* These are the only three short vowels found in Sanskrit and Gothic; ii and ^ grew 
out of a and u. • 
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guages, but a word or two more must be said concerning the 
manner of, applying it. When we meet with a word, the first 
thing to be done is to ascertain its oldest form: in the instance 
given in a preceding note, ordnen is not half so easily dealt with 
as or~t-in-6n. The next is to separate it into its component 
parts; to set aside, first, the sign of case or conjugation, accord¬ 
ing as it is noun or verb; next to distinguisli the syllable or syl¬ 
lables of forinatioii; and then, when we have left the root in its 
nakedness, and ascertained that it is the real root, and not an uii- 
organic form, with which we arc dealing, to connect it with the 
root in other words which aic similarly formed, and so to deter¬ 
mine the conception wliich it represents. And it may here be 
generally observed, that a Teutonic root alw’ays ends in one con¬ 
sonant, preceded by a vowel, and not seldom consists of two . 
consonants with one vowel between them; for though a few 
words appear to consist only of a single vowel or dipthong, when 
we trace them to their earliest form we find a consonant, whose 
melting as it were into the preceding vowel has given birth to the 
dipthong: the Old German tv, fur instance, an egg, vindicates its 
true form in the Anglo-Saxon iig; Old Norse, egg. ^'Iie Anglo- 
Saxon ai. Old Norse a, would appear exceptions to this rule, 
only till W'C found the Old High Dutch A\\-‘a, Jlumen, in which 
their consonant is yet prjiserved ; and with the exception of a few 
particles and pronouns, which are the most unintelligible parts 
of speech, the vowel appears incapable of ending the word. Dr. 
Grimm, in instancing this, gives* as examples the Middle High 
Dutch nouns Se (lake) and Zwi, and shows their true consonantal 
form in Uie Got. Saiws; Anglo-Saxon, Twig (twig). But this 
assumption that a consonant has been lost can only be made in 
accordance with the above rule, and after careful comparison of 
rt//Xhe older forms, and of cognate words. It may, perhaps, be 
some presumption in us to exclude Dr. Grimm's second case, 
viz. the possibility of a Teutonic root ending in two consonants 
(such two, however, as seem to make but one in pronouncing, as 
ld,‘ng, lid); but the analogy of many cases where a vowel having 
fallen away from before the formative syllable, the consonant of 
tilts has united with the consonant of the root, (as in the word 
vorhtj beorht, a case noticed by himself as giving some grounds 
for a different opinion,) allows us to suppose, without any vehe¬ 
ment absurdity, that this may have taken place in others where a 
double conson^it appears to close the root; and this supposi¬ 
tion is farther strengthened by the trilling number of these roots, 
and from their being only found in one of those eight conjuga¬ 
tions which mark past time by a change in the vowel of the root, 
particularly as th^at very conjugation bears signs of later date 
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than the others. However, if we allow that sometiities a Teu¬ 
tonic root may end in two*consonants, they must be of this sort 
only, viz. such as in pronunciation really demand but one act of 
the organ. In such compositions as follow, the canon given 
above does not appear to be applied; for instance, Ft, Ht and St 
Jiave t both in Latin and Gothic; whereas in otlier cases, the 
Latin T= Gothic So the K in Sk remains unchanged both 
in Latin and Gothic; but here the s only belongs to the root, as 
the F, H and S did in the last named cases. The deduction 

from the above rule is, that there can be no more than live con- 

_ ^ • * 

sonants in any Teutonic root, of which three must stand before 
the vowel, for Teutonic roots arc strictly monosyllabic; and ex¬ 
perience shows us that both these roots, and such as consist of a 
single vowel and consonant are rare—the commonest have one 
vowel between two consonants. 

We must beg to have it understood, that the carcles^ examina¬ 
tion of words at a lute period of a language cannot invalidate 
these laws, even though the exceptions to them should appear 
numerous: that capricious changes do take place through pro¬ 
vincialism and other causes; but that for the old, and pure, and 
completer forms, the rules may be considered fixed, on account 
of the very few exceptions to them which can be found; that 
they are moreover of universal appliiMition; and <?bnsequently, 
that had Jiikel not been determined to prove that'the Latin was 
a dialect of the Gerinun, he might have connected the Greek and 
Latin together far more closely than ho has chosen to do. The 
etymologies which, after giving the Professor’s table of variations 
at length, wc propose to examine, will be measured, strictly by 
the above laws, for we do not scruple to reject at once the igno¬ 
rant assumptions of the Greeks,'^ who, by the way, must theni- 


* We have soniclliing more than our own authority for what wc say lici'c. Plato, 
whose gigantic mind left few things untouclicd, and forced truth out of all that lie 
touched, has left us a most noble record of the estimation in which he held lliese 
people; his Cratylus is the tim-st quiz that ever held up pretension to ridicule.^ Hi-s 
attribution of 9tec to dsotf, curro, is charmingly barbaiian; but then Plato was deter¬ 
mined to give a haid blow to the “ FlowingJ?hilosophy.” He well knew that the root 
of was the root of and ^Eu-tc; that Sesj denoted, therefore, “ the placA’s or 

disposers*' the intelieclual laws of the world, and of creation: in this sense it runs 
parallel to the Latin num>en, whose root is that of roft-e; and to order or dispose ; 
and to the of the first ciiaptcr of Genesis, which St. Augustine and others 

consider in the same sense of intellectual Jaws, fjrom See If. More's Philoso¬ 

phical Cabbala. No doubt the great ignorance of the Latins in respect of their own 
language arose from that devotion to the Grecian way' of tliinki^g which arose in later 
days among them: it was very easy, when they did not understand a word, to say 
with Plato, that it was barbarous, i. e. foreign: vide Cratylus. Ef/*. ri Se Jn Kcraov, SI oZ 
woXXi tSv if/twfoo'S/tv Bignnae, rl av »oo» rowfAtt ;— Swx. ’'Atowov ti vs aI Soxi? x«d 

X*^i7riv tTtkyv wv x«« revrai sniim riv — EffA. miav tawnst ;—2aix. 

Tiv «r«; gofffafuiov t( xal tpuw •pavat tZmi ,—Stnlbaum ed. ap. 249. The trick is^nol 
yet quite obsolete among us. I « 
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selves be judged of in the same mangier, and whose language k 
really subjcf:t to the same laws. 

It is obvious that Class I though it may involve many words 
which are common to two peoples, and w'hich do not necessarily 
depend upon actual couimuiiication between them, will for the 
most part comprise the words really derived from tlie one tongue 
to the other: the canon above given w'ill detect these derivatives, 
because they aie for the most part exceptions to its operation. 
In judging, however, of this, it is necessary first to ascertain 
whether some unorganic change may not have taken place in the 
word, by the operation of tifne and the like causes, which will 
account for its present form, without the necessity of assuming 
a derivation w'hicli is always suspicious. This inquiry can only 
be satisfactorily answered by a careful comparison of the various 
historical forms the word has assumed : the oldest High Dutch 
form, for example, in a large class of adjectives, is ic; this very 
early became ig, and is so found in the later Old High Dutch, 
the Middle High Dutch and the New High Dutch writers: so 
the Anglo-Saxon ig very often represents adjectives which in the 
oldest and strictest High Dutch were formed with ac; but nei¬ 
ther of these variations was borrowed from the Latin termination 
ig-us (which, by the way, was probably earlier, ic-us), or the 
Greek and this .process becomes especially necessary 

when such apparent changes occur in the roots of those simpler 
words which form Class 1. It is quite clear that vve are speak¬ 
ing now very generally, and if we are not as explicit as we w'ould 
desire, we say that this is owing partly to the nature of our sub¬ 
ject, more, to the necessity of dealing with so extensive a matter 
ill so narrow a space; for though etymology has its ground-laws 
and universal principles, these can only be properly considered 
in every individual instance of their application. Each student 
must, therefore, be left to judge for himselfin every case, accord¬ 
ing to the circumstances of the case, and to the historical situa¬ 
tion of the language itself with which he is dealing. For exam¬ 
ple,‘ in the modern English he will have to measure the effect of 
those disturbing forces which, the Norman settlement, the re¬ 
vival of Greek and Latin learning, the Spanish and Italian con¬ 
nection, and the later extension of the French throughout Eu¬ 
rope, have exerted upon the Anglo-Saxon ground-work of our 
tongue; but then he must never for an instant lose sight of the 
laws which rul« that very ground-work, and secretly operate 
upon the naturalized aliens which have been permitted to settle 
among ns. Where a language is really a derivative one, as in 
the case of the English, really derived from the Anglo-Saxon; or 
the Italian and Spanish, really derived froio the Latin, the varia¬ 
tions are so capricujus as to be scarcely reducible to general 
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laws; or perhaps it would be better to say, the general law's are 
made to involve so infinite utuunberof accidents as tojbc scarcely 
susceptible of that clear distinction which is necessary to the 
ground-principles of so deep a thing as a language. Tlic vowel 
e, for instance, in English, has arbilrarUy taken place of a, i and 
u in the roots and terminations of Anglo-Saxon w'ords: in Italian^ 
cl and fl have, indeed, passed over into chijfi, where the 1 alone 
undergoes a fixed variation. But what shall we say to the arbi¬ 
trary changes in Spanish'—Have from Clavis, Hlneve (it rains) 
from PluerCf Llamma* from Flamma, Llano from Planus, Lla- 
niar from Claniare; where Cl, PI, Fl are all confounded toge¬ 
ther, and by the side of w'hich stands Flor? How should Formo- 
sus become Herraoso, Folium Hoja, Filius Hijo, while Hermano 
came from Germanus, Haber from Habere; and inFixo, Fuentc, 
Fama, the H never took place of F at all ? We cannot give more 
examples of this, but vve suggest to those who are interested in 
these pursuits to continue the inquiry for themselves; they will 
find that in derivative languages the variations arc subject to no 
such laws as those which prevail in languages which may, wltli^ 
reference to their sister tougues, be principally looked at in their 
variations, but which, with reference to themselves, have an in¬ 
ternal and powerful principle of life, through which every limb 
and Joint, as it were, of their whole body is produced* where and 
as it should be. • 

We proceed to give the table of variations admitted by Pro¬ 
fessor Jakel, though w’e are of opinion that they are so laxly 
stated, that almost any two words might be made out to be one, 
by a liberal use of the means he offers us. We shall,, however, 
watch him in his progress, and cry “ Halt ” to him, if w'e detect 
him in any flagrant delict. 

• 

1. The vowels are of little importance, since they are constantly 
changed in the different dialects, whence the same word in another lan¬ 
guage undergoes many alterations. This variation, however, shows it¬ 
self in words of the same stem ; fliege, flog, Plug; finde, fand, f ande, 
gefunden, &c. Only we must here observe, that a is often pronouilted 
like ac long e and i like ei, minis, pmneis ; Iphigenia, Medea, for eia; 
0 , perhaps, like a in Swedish, wavering between a and o; n like a, prSxi- 
mus and proxumiis; au like o, plaustrum and plosfmni. 

“ 2. The consonants must be considered as the fundamental condi¬ 
tions of words; but then, in all languages, the letters of the same organ 
are put for one another, of which the High and Low Dutch give a 
thousand examples, and instances of which may be found in every Greek 
Grammar, and particularly in the German one of that meritorious in- 


* The German pronunciation of the vowels is hiye adopted. 
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quirer Grhnm, The f'ollovviug letters arc thus chaaged for one ano¬ 
ther : 

A. The Labials. 

Pj fj V, the soft-flowing w (qu), more rarely the lip-liquid m. 
The change of h and p is made known to us by the Saxon 5 that of 
the/by the Low Dutch—Scliipp instead of Schifl^ &c. j so treiben, 
trift; binseliij pinseln and wiuseln. 

“ The i>, which we first write with a particular letter, while the An¬ 
cients liad only u, would in all probability be for the most part pro¬ 
nounced as a vowel, and lay nearer to our u than to w. Therefore 
the Greeks also express it by ov j Valens by oudStve: it might 
hence appear as if the consonant w had been altogether wanting in 
Latin. This is, however, not so ; it is there, though in different 
characters from those wherein we sought it. It is well known that 
when in the Latin of the Middle Ages, people wished to express 
our w in French and Italian, they put g before v, as the Goths did 
h: so from Wehr came Guerra and Guerre; from Wilhelm, Guliel- 
iniis, GugUdmo and Guillaume; from Vichweide, Figuaida; from 
Wald, Gualdus; and universally known are Guelfs and G(®)i6c- 
lines. So the Latins, in order to make a consonant of u, seem to 
have set g before it, and then not pronounced this, but only the u 
like w. So Scaurus says, p. 2253 ;* " Q littera ague rctenta est^ 
quia cum ilia y littcra conspiraty guolks consonantis taco ponitur, id 
est pro Van littera, ut Quis, Qualis." That is to say, we must read 
no q with it, but only pronounce the u as v, vis, valis. Surprising, 
indeed, cfocs the likeness of a considerable number of Latin words 
with Old and Now High Dutch words then become! Qtialuor now 
becomes (^q)VatuQr ; the Teutonic, Fedwor ; the Gothic, Fidur, vier, 
tour. Quinque becomes (q)l' in{q)ce, viuuc, the old Ji/nf and onr 
1 iinfe. Quis becomes (</) Vis==vis ; the Gothic, Ilwas ; and Quid— 
(q)Fid; Gothic, Ilwata; Low Dutch, IFui? If wc believe that 
in the inscription of the Tarpeian town, quirquir, stands=(^) Fir- 
, we have at once a near relationship with our Wer and fVas? 

Quando becomes (^)Fbjjrfors=Wann; cur, earlier, (q)Uuris Warum? 
Qi/o=vo, Wo ; and aqua—ava ; Gothic, nkwas. Qu may first, at a 
later period, have been pronounced as c (k). Q was originally cer¬ 
tainly either g or c; whence, in the Bantic 'I’able, Pequnia stands 
'• for Pccuuia. As for what concerns the changes of the labials, we 
will only instance baeren and Jerre; Bruder and fratcr; 'mile, 

• bullio ; Fell, pellis; warm, fornius; wahe, favus. Of rarer occur¬ 
rence is the transition from b, p,f, w into m, or the contrary; and, 
for example, in the following w'ords: init, Eng. with ; win, a friend, 
from Miunen j in strafl' and stramm j in promulgare and promU 
garc; Fulcanus for Mulciher ; in facio and vilo for mache and 
mcidc ; in multi and mile for viele. 


‘ See the passage tit Scaurus (Oram, Lai. Atict. Antiqui. 4to. Haiiuv. 1605). Dr. 
Jakcl has tio right tu dgjw the cuticlusioti which he does front this garbled passage. 
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** B. The Gutturals. 

g, c, k, ch 5 the aspirate li^aiul x. The Saxon cannot separate g 
and k, and in Ziehen, zog, Zucht, one easily sees the tl-ansition of 
these letters. Yet the following remarks must be made j c, arising 
out of the Greek y, was by the old Latins pronounced (except, 
perhaps, when followed by i) as g, but later as k. It might at a 
still later period, in some provinces, have gone over into z. The 

h, which the Greeks denote by their spiritvs asper, could, perhaps, 
not be well pronounced by the later, as happens at the present day 
by the Italians and French; whence c (k) often takes its place. 
Even as in German we write lleiher or Reigcr, and as in Greek 
\i\va was changed into XeXvtca, so from behle sprang cch ; from 
hohle, calo; from Halm, Old High Dutch, Halam, calamus; from 
Haup(i)t, caput from Gothic, liana,f canu; from Haut, cutis; 
and contrariwise from garten (which springs from gurten) came 
Hurtus, and from Gast, hostis. The easy transition shows itself in 
trahOf Dcho —xi, ct—in Hessen and Ckaiti. The final x was, per¬ 
haps, pronounced like the Greek the Spanish x. Thus the old 
Gallic and German names which end in ricA=reich, were mostly 
written with xj so Orgefom=OrgdoncA, perhaps Ort reichj Epo- 
redoriXf ITerdereich, Dimnorix, iVc. ; Uxellodmnm from Uchel, 
high and dun (town, Zaun) City, Hochstadt Radix, rettich; rex, 
Recke. 

“ C. Linguals, 

d, t, th, s, ss, z. The Saxons cannot distinguish d fiiom t; Low 
Dutch says det for duss, wafer for wasscr* tek7i for zehn. Even so 
amongst the Scandinavians and English, t for the most part takes 
place of s, and particularly of z, for amongst them the last letter is 
as rare as among the Latins themselves, who only use it in Greek 
words. Moreover there appears in 1 Ipper and High Dutch too strong 
a struggle to change t into z, often quite in despite of Etymology. 
Thus arises Messen, Got. Mitan, Lat. Metir. Z itself was changed 
as poL\it,<a into Mcechissor; so sitzen, Swed. sUta into sedco; (er) 
gotze into gaudeo; (ver) letze into Icedo; Platz into Ulatca;X or 
the z was divided into its component parts by the introduction of 
a vowel between theinj thus Sitz became Sedes, Maas, Metze, 


* The p in this New High Dutch word is false. In tlie Old High Dutch it was 
Houb'it; in the Gothic, lliubik (for Huuf>ikL ^itd in the Anglo-Saxon, He4f-odf as 
it should be. 

t Haaa, a cock, in all the Teutonic languages. Whether Gallus connects itself with 
Galan, to sing, is doubtful, for two reasons; first for the identity of the G; next for 
the double liquid in the Latin: but'liana is indisputably formed upon the same root as 
Cano, 

I A dangerous etymology: Platea, though not quite corcespdbding to Flat, is so 
brought nearer the rule. It is, therefore, our linn belief, either that the New High 
Dutch P is an unorganlc variation of an older F Flatz) or that the German word is 
literally derived from the Latin one. 
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Modut.* Yet the decompounded form may eren have been the 
older, and our contracted one have entered later j this, however, 
makes ho exception to the relationship of the languages. The s of 
the Latins is with us often thus lind, probably lin-id=/CTiiA', 
tnild=»«o^/-w, gesund Swed. sund=sfl«-w4 Hunid, Hund§= 
cams. Jnfens~us, anfeind-end from the lost infendo (we have yet 
offendo, defendo). St after a consonant becomes d, so from Gerstc 
came Ilordeumy as Pallatium from Pallast, (in Notker, Falanza; in 
others, Pfalz, more properly derived from pahis, Pfabl—Pfallast— 
Pfahlwerk, than from the Palatine Hill.) Sch, SchiOy Schl, are 
not found among the other German nations, who write Slaffen, 
Sineckcn, Syster; we must not, therefore, look for them in Latin. 

" D.—L, n, r, s, are also interchanged, as they are by children. Even 
if R was not an invention of Appius Claudius C<ecus (447 AUC.) 
since it often occurs in the laws of the Kings, yet it appears at 
times to be turned out of place by S.|| As in consequence of this 
a wavering between isern and iren appears in Anglo-Saxon, between 
German wer. Gothic hw-as, Gen. wesseu, between kuren and 
kicsenj so in Latin between Loses and Lares, quoero and queeso, 
honor and honos, dorsum and dossum, qiiis and quir,^ and in deriva¬ 
tive words, like honestns, audio from auris, instead of aurio. —Hore, 
corresponding to the Gothic auso, ohr (the car). The struggle to 
turn the Nom. into s was .so great, that not only d and t went 
over into s, but r also; so corpor, lepor, decor, became corpus, lepus, 
decus. ..Even so we find changes between 1 and r, as jratellus for 
fraU'} lusi in French nveron and avoine avena Hafer. So Htlit for 
streit, terto for wende. 

3. The three aspirates, the Lip or blowing-sound w, the Tongue or 
hissing-sound s, (the Latin s answers to our sharp ss,) and the guttural 

♦ Tlic German 3=ts. But though the Greek, and consequently Latin z, is consi¬ 
dered = ds, notliing can excuse the use Jlitel has made of this fact. It is obvious 
that in Sides and Modus the es and tis nave nothing whatever to do with the root; this 
is complete in Sed and 3Iod, as he ougltt liiniself to have known by comparison of the 
verbs ; and as ia abundantly ol)vious in the corresponding Gothic and Anglo-Saxon 
forms; e. g. Sit-l-s and Set-cl, &c. ice. We arc more than iialf inclined to suspect that 
he has no great acquaintance with the Teutonic languages. 

-f True for the later forms of our languages; though more frequently s for d, if that 
d jffcw out of dh; c.g. has for h-llh, &c. 

^ Tlie roots may have been formed with dilfcrent syllables. 

^ The Gothic ITunds, Old High Dutch Hunt, must have been formed with a, there¬ 
fore Hun-ad-s, &c. 

II A sufficiently notable error of fact; where s and r, s and t, appear to be changed, 
r is always found, like t, to be a younger form which has grown out of s; and in lan¬ 
guages apparently younger than that wherein r and t are found, s is only a return to 
the older form; the Gothic, Anglo-baxon, and English, furnish numerous instances of 
this, as of other cttse^; e.g. English, daugAter; Anglo-Saxon, t/oAfer; Gothic, BbiiAttfr; 
for Gothic a&=so. 

IT In every one of these words, but the last, the s is indisputably the form out of 
which r has grown. 
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or aspirate h, are often put for one another in one language^ or left out 
in another, and in all probabjlity frequently not expressed at all. In 
Greek all three are denoted by the spiritus asper.* So etr^epog became 
vesper; epruf, serpo; Itrropla, Historia. So also (be) wege is ago, ceol: 
*Vayut, frage, rogo, J'rogo; auswirken, ex-Ferceo, iirbs is xenrbs, xvarbes. 
Sch-lupfrig is Itibricus, Specht, picus. Stier, Taurus. S-qhliesse, 
claudo. Schreiten, Swed. Scrida, s-gredi. spanne, panda, scheide, cedo, 
ab’Seedo. Ulph. Skutdan.-\ Halle or Saal and the contrary—tiber, super. 
Zinn, Low Dutch, Tinn, stannum; grabc, scribo. The sounds are also 
interchanged, w.ild becomes Saltus; hiillc, veto. In many words the 
sibilant may have entered later into German, as into Italian and French j 
jura, bewiihre, bewahrheitc serero, schwbre,^) jurer^ giurare; Tacco 
Gothic, Thahan; Swed. Tign; German, Schweigen. 

“ 4. As the French in pronunciation leave out many letters,§ and the 
Greeks write araQ for (ttAvq or ffraevr, so have the Latins also thrown 
away many, for which I refer to Conrad Schneider’s excellent Latin 
Grammar} so stands natus for gnatus, (cognatus), notus for gnotus 
(ignotus)j arare for agrare, from ager, mitto for smitto (cosmitto), locus 
for sttocus, vro for buro, comburo, from Feuer, to destroy by fire; rogo 


* In mentioning these possible interchanges, see p. 18, we should liave added the 
very rare one of w for s, as Gotliic VVinstcr for Sinistra. 

-)* The liquids and certain other consonanis capabje of dose aniaijfamation with a 
preceding one, seem cotnnion to all tlie liinguages. I'liusg/, J:, and other such coni- 
hinalions are exempt in general from the operation of uur canon. Hcnco we must 
believe that the root of the Gothic Skaidan, Anglo-Saxon sceutan, (shoot); sceat, 
money, the separated or divided thing, corresponding to num-m-us, root rCjU-w, Eng- 
lish shot, scot and lot, &c. to be well shot of him; Sp. re-scaUe [Solis. Hist. Mex.] shut, 
and a many other such words is the root of sci-n-do, and scat-uno. Cedo and 

the like are probably of a different fiimily, for s cannot be arbitrarily inserted or 1^‘t out. 
In most Cases where a double letter precedes the vowel of a rout, a vowel has probably 
been lost; so in German, Jlfeihm; Anglo-Saxon, be-h/fan; and the like. Time acts 
here no doubt, but its operation is only to he judged of by a comparison of the forms 
as they show tliemscivcs at different periods. 

I “ The slrivingto introduce a Sibilant, sliows itself in several languages; for hence 
it comes that c,j, and g, in Trench, had their peculiar pronunciation before e, i; and 
that in Italian c and g are pronounced like tschi and dseki. In Latin the sibilant s is 
dften placed before the i or d, in German after the same; so that there st arose,^ere 
ts or z. So nut of the British Tinn, came Latin Stannum; German Tsinn or Zinn: the 
word het, English, heat, became in Latin, eestifs; in Upper German, hitse=hiize. So in 
German, out of tcgid, Swedish, tegel, ziegel: out of taihejid, zehend, tehn; both contrary 
to etymology, for the former derives from tego, decke; the latter from die hiindeeaten 
lingers."—(Auffcor’j Note.) 

§ A principle to be adopted witli great caution; the Anglo-Saxon sild/i (sooth, true), 
s{dA (a journey), gus (a goose), are forms in which a consonant has been left out; 
this wc know, because we have the Old Nor. (Isl.) sannr^ Gothic, srn)7s; and 
Old High Dutch hans; but nothing short of this demonstrative evidence would have 
justified us in accounting for tlie Anglo-Saxon forms by sucli an assumption. Once 
more, let it be borne in mind, that comparative etymology wilt alone solve our doubts 
in any particular case. 
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for Frogo; Jiftus for glcetiis, Swedish, gliede, English, So from 

rolis thou wiliest, tis; anti inviius stands for inviltus, unwilling: infest us 
for infcnsus, from in fend, anfeintlcn. 

o. We must often assume a change of lettei*s to have been intro- 
tluecd through a struggle after euphony, while their original position 
shows itself at times in individual forms, so in sperno, sprevi, in sterno, 
itrari, strut —streuen, in spargo, spars —sprlitzcn, in scindo, schneiden."^ 

“ (i. The old language, Latin as well as German, appears to have af¬ 
fected niieontracted forms; hence many words were dissyllabic, and 
consisting of root and added syllabic, which arc among us now mono¬ 
syllabic. This already shows itself in the proper names, Karol-us, 
Karl; Amasium, Ems; Thcolisci, 'leutischc,Teutschc. Even so Senap, 
Senapi, Senf; kalit, gclidns, kaltj ferox, frech; valid (gc)walt-igji 
calamus, halam, halm; Fluvius, Fluss. In many words the Latin threw 
away the vowel of the first syllabic, the German of the second, and so 
ended in a consonant; so from the ancient Fora (Ottfried) Faura 
(lllphilas), among the Latins came Prat, among the Germans For, 
among the English For. Even so Fora and furi went over into Pro 
and Per, and the German Fiir. 

7. The ending us, is, um, docs not belong to the stem, and for the 
most part seems to have been appended to it. Yet the Gothic of IJlphi- 
las had also the ending iis; and Herodotus, 1. i. says, that the Persian 
words terminated in us. That the concluding s did not belong very 
strongly to it appears from its being often left out by the poets. Many 
words therefore end in s which in our language have a different letter; 
thus {q)Vis, VVer? valid-us, walt-ig; (q)Falls, Welch-cr? Likewise 
vnlj, ialis, talj, solch-cr; Swed. Tolik. From Lenit-as, Sanit-udo, we 
see that Lenis, henit, Sanus, Sanut, must have been Lind, (ge)sund. 

8. In words of increasing declension, the genitive, not the nomina¬ 
tive, must be considered as stem. The Latins did not preserve the 
richness of the German languages in the terminations of the nominative, 
but generally flung away the consonants. Thus the stem of homo is 
ho-nfin; ol veritas, veri-tat; of virtus, vir-tiit; of mens, ment; of dens, 
dent ; of ordo, ordinj, ording. They had resolved g into i, as the Italians 
do at this day with many consonants, writing piacere for placere, piu for 
phis. So consonants were left out at the end, and changed into vowels 
or s,^ weg became via, yet in the language of the Roman peasants it 
remained Veha. (Varro de R. R. 1. ii. 14.) Tag was dies. 

9. The Present cannot so well be considered the Stem of the Verb 
as the Perfect, and Supine (an Inflnitivc form by the addition of a sylla¬ 
ble). In the Present, m, n, r, are often introduced; so in place of presso, 


* This very often occurs in Anglo-Saxon, but is to be detected by the eflect upon 
Uie preceding vowel; a before r becomes ea, so e=.i becomes in; if now the r be 
transposed these changes do not take place; e.g. arii (cucurri) for ran, from irnan for 
rinnan; had tlie r been in its proper place this would have been earn. 
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prestno, prenio. From Sterna, strav (streue) j from /rang, frag, (fract) 
breche; from pango, pag, (pact) fiigc; from sera, sav, mt, sac, saet; 
tero, trit, trctc, zermaline; frofn haurio, haust. « 

“ In the first, second, and third conjugations, long a, e, i, have arisen 
through contraction, as in the Greek Perispomena Verbs; Sto from Stao, 
stehe, partly through the change of a consonant which recurs in the 
supine, into a vowel, and then certainly througlj contraction in particu¬ 
lar forms, thus (m) venio, (in) vent (er) finden; doleo, dolit, dulden; 
deleo, delet, (ver) tilge. 

10. In German w'c must bear in mind that only the stem syllable, 
and not the fore or aftei‘ added syllable, comes into consideration j thus 
for instance our fore-placed syllabic ge is left out in many German pro¬ 
vincial dialects, in the Scandinavian and the English languages; thus 
in Danish and Swedish our Gesund becomes Sund, our Gew<dt, vaelda. 
The € in German is often omitted, so that we scarcely recognize the 
fore-syllable, as in glied for ge-lied.* Swedish and also Silesian lit. 
Gnadc; in Danish, Naade and Nael; Gluck, Frisish, Lock; Low Saxon, 
Luck.f 

Whether woi'ds have past from the Latin into German, or from the 
German into Latin, may be known in many ways— 

** I. From the pronunciation, particularly that of the C, Zentner, 
zelle, zeder, zins, karzer, derive from centenarius, cella, eedrus, census, 
career, as appears from their pronunciation, which belongs to a later 
period. On the other hand, cella and carj:er thcmselv^ arose from 
kell&r and kerker, and were also so pronounced at an earlier period. In 
like manner cent, which will be farther explained hereafter. 

2. From the tone. We may consider as pure German such words 
as lay the tone upon the stem syllable. Those which are not so, how 
widely extended soever they may be, betray by the tone their foreign 
origin; thus musik and natiir; for notwithstanding the latter word 
derives from a German root, this form has been given to us by the 
Latins. 

** 3. From the form of the Infinitive. If they are from the Latin, 
they in general make iren, as contrihmren, spaziei'cn, rferiren. Where 
on the other hand the pure German infinitive is found, as in hahen and 
mahlen, the German is certainly the older, even if we got the art itself 
from the Romans, as for instance Schreiben; for out of our Graben —in 
many places Schaben and SchrabenX—the Latin Scribo arose, which has 
since been given back to ourselves; thus poliren from polio, but on the 
other hand, polio itself from fdlen; imprimiren from imprimere; but 
primo, press, itself from pressen, (Notker) bressen; Holland, parsen; and 


* The Anglo-Saxon word is LiJ>, a limb, connecting itself wUTi the English adjective 
lithe, easy, readily moved, Sir. Anglo-Saxon lidhc, merciful, and the like. 

'f English, luck. t Quxre, what places’ 
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Swedish, prassa. So also fcro from baren, (yet existing in Low Saxon), 
in Allemanic/juerart; Gothic, ; in Swedish, ; in Danish, 

BUrc. The i«finitivc form /errc,t contrary to the Latin rule, and yet 
like the Danish, shows the great antit^nity of the w’ord in Latin j from 
which cause also all the forms of the same have not remained, 'i'hus 
too regieren and regent derive from the Latin; but the Latin rego 
comes from the German regen, rkhten; so that we have supplied the 
joot, they the form.| Evfui so, siegel from sigillum, only, this is a 
diminutive of signimi, whose stem Signo is zvichne.” 

We have thus far allowed Professor Jiikel to speak for him¬ 
self; we do not pledge ourselves to the accuracy of a single 
etymology that he gives, though many arc well worthy of obser¬ 
vation; but as we have noted only such as seemed to involve 
etymological principles, we leave the student to apply our rules, 
and his own knowledge of the languages in question, wherever a 
case occurs which appears suspicious, and they arc many. Ho 
must, however, be careful not to confound roots with the original 
forms fioni whicli certain words may really be derived; the root, 
as we have said, is the name of the common conception, the 
particular woril in which that root finds itself, may, however, be 
derived from some other word of simpler construction; heals, 
Anglo-Saxon, the neck, is h—1, (root) and s (inflection); but 
from heals conics, absolutely derived, heuls-jan, to embrace, take 
round the neck, and so’of other words; in all these cases, in¬ 
quiry is necessary into the history of every individual word, 
T’his hint we tljrow' out, that the verb generally contains the 
simplest form of the root, and that nouns arrange themselves 
according to the forms of the conjugations. As these exert a 
most important influence upon the whole Teutonic scheme of 
language, a ft^w words will not be considered mispciit upon 
thein.§ They are of three kinds in the oldest T’eutoiiic, dialect 


• Old High Hutch. 

f'Once for all we niu^i he allowed to remark, that all Latin infinitives end in e, and 
generally in re, and that must ot the apparent irregularities may have arisen from con- 
traclion and .tssimilatiun of tlic consonant; rob nmkes velle iin <]oubt, but o followed 
by e in a subsequent syllable=i, ought to become e, according to the law of Umlaut by 
wbicli a, 0 , u, followed by i, pass over into e, e, and y, and then vol-ir^e may readily 
become vel-r-e, vclle; note, however, that the cases in which you may assume assimila¬ 
tion arc fixed. 

J Those who have perused the preceding pages will sec that the root was perhaps 
as much Latin ns German; nevertheless, regieren is a derived word, and from the 
Latin ; probably, however, through the PVcnch. 

§ P'or this and its consequences, see Grimm’s Deutsche Grammatik, i. p. 83a et seq. 
and the whole of vol. ii, ' 
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that subsists, viz. the Gothic, and may commotliousJy be .statcil 
as fifteen in number; of *hesc, six, the oldest, form their past 
tense by a mere variation of the vowel in the root, as fara, for, 
I went (fare, fared); four form their preterite by a reduplication 
of the first consonant in the root, as saita (I leap), saisalt (I leapt); 
two unite the two methods, both reduplicating and changing the 
vowel, as (v. coiij.) Lain (irrideo) Lai/oj and (vi. conj.) greta 
(I weep) gaigrnt ; three form their preterite by the addition of a 
syllabic, and are distinguished by the forming vowels. 'Flic lat¬ 
ter three coincide in what is called the regular conjugation in 
English, making ed in the preterite and participle, and these 
three seem in fact to be of later growth than the former. 'Fhe 
first step is then where the noun partakes of the nature of the 
verb from which it springs, adopting its change of vowel accord¬ 
ing to the time, and merely dift'ercnced by the inilcction; the 
second is where another noun springs from such a noun, or 
when a further derivation takes place, and an adjective or verb, 
(each capable of reproducing nouns, adjectives, and verbs,) is 
formed upon it; in every one of which cases, tlie derivative fol¬ 
lows the nature of the word from which it springs. In this 
sense, by the way, must be understood Jakcl’s word stem, which 
refers not to the root (as we have stated the root to be), but the 
form from which other forms arose. Vyc shall no\V proceed to 
give a very few of his etymologies, (for by far thtf larger portion 
of his w’ork consists of the.se, as pieces justijicatives ), adding 
where we sec occasion, our own comments. And before we do 
so we should add, that the value of his book must not be made 
to depend upon the judgment which, it may be supposed, we 
pass upon it; for in order to deal justly by him, we ought to 
bring forward and canvass every word that he instances, a labour 
totally incommensurate to the limits of a flcview; moreover, we 
take but ond very small division of his subject; and we omit, as 
foreign to the purpose of tliis inquiry, the contents of about half 
his volume, viz. the original races that made up the Roman peo¬ 
ple, and the Germanic root of their names, a subject ferlife in 
conjecture, and generally expostid to the remark, “ that all ety¬ 
mological inquiry into names is folly,’* With this we return to 
our author. 
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answer his purpose better than Swedish and English. 
The older the form, the nearer the true one, is a principle 
whicli he himself appears at times to appreciate. Why 
tlicn not always act ■upon it where s''e can ? 
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orderly divhion, intellectual arrangement, &c. By the 
way read Anglo-Saxon mu7:d-bmi. It is an interesting 
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sineigo, senex; also among the Alem. ac¬ 
cording to Amm. Marcel. Seniscallus was the 
oldest and first of the Servants. 
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We have thus given, together with our own comments, a portion 
(a small one only) of Professor Jakel’s work. If in general we 
appear to differ widely from him, it^'niust be borne in mind that 
we have generally selected as the object of our comment the 
word which appeared to need correction as stated by him: his 
examples, in this part of his work, extend from page 36 to 126; 
and after having thus given the resemblances in form between 
the Latin and German languages, and alw'ays, whether right or 
wrong, asserted the derivation of the Latin from the German, he 
proceeds to the second part of his argument, viz. the similarity 
of their inflections and conjugations. Upon the first of these we 
wish to bestow a few words, because we think that .lakel has 
adopted a dangerous heresy, which his authority will help to 
spread. It was early observed that in Danish and Swedish the 
article w'as in certain cases appended to the word; that this oc¬ 
curred when a definite sense was to be given to it, and that then 
the noun assumed a very different appearance from its plain in- 
ilefinitc form. The Professor, therefore, assumes that this oc¬ 
curred in Gothic and Latin also, and that the whole of the theory 
of declension depends upon this addition of the article—a con¬ 
clusion eminently false. He first gives the three following para¬ 
digms of the definite article:— 

I Gothic. 



Singular. 




Plural. 



Mas 

Pent. 

Ntul. 

Mas. 


Ptm. 


Nttil. 

Sa 

So 

)}ata 

|>ai 


I^os 


po 

f^is 

}>izor * 

f)is 

i 1»‘» 


jiizo 


pize 

)?amma 

liizai 

|>anima 

1 {7aim 


)>ain) 


l^aim 

I'ana. 

po. 

|>ata. 

1 j>ans. 


1>08. 


po. 


Old High Dutch. 

1 


Old Saxon. 



Mas. Sing. Mas. Pins. 

1 Mai% SUnta 

Mas. Phtr. 

\>av 

jjie 


l>ie 


}7ie 


jjcs 

jjero 


J>es 


t>ero 


• 

J 

|n:inu 

|)eni 


j^emu 


l^eni 


J)(*n. 

}7ie. 


f^ena. 

, 

pie. 



and pretexting that the substantive declensions would be too 
long in examining, gives only the paradigm of the Gothic adjec- 
tivt? as a convincing proof of the origin of the inflection, viz. the 
final addition of the definite article. 


Singnlitr. 

N. £lind-$ Blind.n $ Blind-ata 

( Blind 

G. Blind-is Bliiid-aizos Blind-la 
D, Biind-amina Blitid-ai Blind-aniina 
A. Blind-ana Blind-u 5 Blln<l*at;i 

• ( Blind. 


Blind-al 

Blind-aize 

Bliud-aiiu 

Blind-ans 


riuml. 

Blind-os Blind-a 

Blind-aizu Blind-aizc 
Blind-aim Blind-aim 
Blind-os Bllnd*a. 


Then asserting that the same thing occurs in Greek by the mere 
addition of rj, o, the true artienfus postpositivus {ap^pov morair- 

* In Gothic s generally becomes z (not is') in the middle of words. 
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cr6(iem), he instances the nouns ust~6s, (jo^-ov and aAA-o. 

We might object to the relative of, and not the usual o, ij, to 
being made to correspond wirii sa, so, pata; but as hp does his 
best to confound them, we suspect he was desirous of getting rid 
of this distinction: he therefore assumes that after a time the 
Greeks forgot that they had already appended one article to 
their noun, and so found it necessary to use a second; and sup¬ 
poses that the same thing might take place in German, tins he^ 
illustrates at some length in motferit German, and proceeds to 
apply his theory to the J-iutin, which he supposes to have had us, 
is, a, um for its article) So pisois, reg-s (jex), dent-s (dens), 
nomens (iiomen), &c. I3cc., fruct-us, I'eli^a (via). It may also at 
times be er, when it is is not the contracted lonir, vir.^ 

To this principle generally we object on two groumis: 
because it leaves the (picstion just where it stood betore; lor it 
the adjective and noun have only their inllcciions by the addition 
of the relative pi’onoun, the forms of the pronoun itself ecpially 
require to be accounted for; because, in short, the origin of the 
'Urnma in the tlat. s. of the adjective, and the dal. sing, of the pro¬ 
noun or article, is equally obscure; and because the general 
form must have been common to both: we therefon*. say, not 


that blind-amnia was so formed because the pronoun was paninia, 
but that both blind-amnia ami p-amma were so tormed because 
-amma was in Gothic ilie form oj the dative cuac. N either Pro¬ 
fessor Jake], nor we, can tell why it was so; nor dan we tell a 
bit more why cel signified to be over: just as little do \ve know 
why the oak had not the leaves ot the tea tree, or the I cuton the 
thick lips and woolly hair of the il^thiopian: how the life in the 
man, the sap in the tree, and the principle of language in the 
tongue have developed themselves into their existing form, we 
know' not. Our second objection is equally fatal; it is con¬ 
nected with tl^ last, and runs thus; that in ortler to make out 
the derivation of the declension from the pronoun, he keeps what 
is the sign of case of both, and throws away the pronoun itself, 
the |», which contains its root: had he found bliud-pamma, Sic. 
it would have strengthened his case, but biind-pamma he never 
did, nor could find: the case of the Greek appears to mate 
more strongly for him, because the 05 is apparently without a 


* Wc hope we have got rid of titis wair^^zi'r, whicli wc are sorry to see the Professor 
adopt. It is never to be, forgotten that tiiruwing away consonaiils can only bo resorted 
to when there is no other possible rnctliod of explanation, and flieii only when a com¬ 
parison of the same word in other languages warrants it; wc c.rtrtrot doubt that « has 
been left out in Angio-Sa.\on . 1 W/ 1 , journey, because m e have Gtjtli. .'!<«)>« ; nor in Anglo- 
Saxon sW/t because Old Nor. saunr, Anglo-Saxon g6s because Old High Dutch fcans, 
Lat. anser, Sarisk. hamt-a, cifciiin. ? Does not this loss of a consonant always lengthen 
■the vowel ^ 'i‘. : 
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consonant; bnt we beg to restore the important aspirate, to read 
the word Ho$, and to ask if in the added syllable of inflection^ 
which he asserts to consist of this only, he finds the working of 
this breatfiing, this letter H?—He does not. 

fa considering the forms of the Greek and Latin verb, i. e. the 
peisonal forms and such of the tenses as arc formed by an addi¬ 
tional syllable, he makes use of the personal verb of being, in the 
same way as he before made use of the pronoun. To this we 
answer as we did before ; “ Whence came the furius of the per¬ 
sonal verb itscifr'’ It is evident that the same secret law which 
determined them determined the forms of other verbs also. We 
shall not take to pieces, bit by bit, the various verbs of being 
w’hich contribute in all these languages to make up the one in 
use, but content ourselves with the observation, that generally hi 
this method of addition the root is thrown away, and the form 
only remaining, this (which would have equally been the form of 
the verb under examination) i-j called, for the system’s sake, the 
substantive verb. * 

The portion of his work which embraces from page 156 to 
231, is a historical iiujuiry into the peoples that made up the 
X.a(in nation, and a philological investigation of their names. This 
lies without our province, and in general we avoid such canvas¬ 
sing of names, because we never feel that we have sure footing 
at first. ‘We will not,- therefore, prejudge our author here, but 
leave him t'o better scholars, and those who are more deeply 
versed in the history of the world’s migrations. 

And with thir we take leave both of the Professor and our 
readers; we do not profess imich originality in w’hat we have 
addressed to them, but we hope and belic\e that a good deal of it 
is new to Pnglishnieti, and that it will thus bo neither uninterest¬ 
ing nor unprofitable to them. Above all, we know that what we 
have laid down is true; of our own elymologica|,^ comments the 
learned in these matters may judge: of the correctness of the 
principles on which our comments rest we cannot admit a doubt; 
we have tried them long and carefully. And here a word or two 
to young etymologists must not be omitted: we warn them 
against theorizing too soon) it is a delightful occupation, and 
one to which the constitution of the mind leads us of necessity; 
but at one time it is ruinous, while later employed it leads to 
great and useful conclusions. Generalization implies a previous 
knovvledge of individual oases, and we therefore implore such as 
seriously incline to these studies, and who feel within themselves 
that they may thus profitably lay out their talents for the ad¬ 
vantage of themselves and of the world, to walk with caution, 
and to doubt well; to rest in hope of seeing at some future time 
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wliat the Jaws aiv, whose operation tlioy even now ol^serve, yet 
observe ilarkly; but not to attempt to classify till they are mas¬ 
ters of all the matters to be? classed. They will thus aid in re¬ 
butting the opinion conunonly entertained of our pursuits, and 
prove to the world that like every other science, the science of 
words also may be made to weave linked armour for man’s soul. 
At some time to come the works which now appear a mass of 
indigested crudities and careless guesses, will have some truth 
w'orth observing, and contain some knowleilge not undeserving 
to be stored up; not till then must such works^s .rakel’s form 
part of their study, for not till then will they be safe against the 
attraction of often fallacious appearance. Knowledge of the 
history of a people, above all, knowledge of the history of their 
language at every different period, is the great key-stone on 
which the philological arch depends. The helps which each man 
may find in his way are numerous, but all valueless unless ap¬ 
plied in the spirit of '*a cautious inetaphysic: and that the days 
in which we live offer advantages vvithout number to the way¬ 
farer in these paths, from the daily discoveries which we are 
making of precious and long-lost documents, is most true; but 
even these, if carelessly and incautiously made use of, become 
arms turned against ourselves, anil the occasions of deeper error. 
These are not matters of light or trivial import, xal Kp^ruKog 
Xsyet, \iyu)v fvcsi rd ovofioiTu sJyai Tois* Tgdyfiaai, xal ou •wdvret 
dyji^toupybv ovofi^aTcov slvai, aXXa [Aovov sxhvov tov tiTrojSXeTrovra ei$ to rp 
(pv<rei ovofia ov exaffreo xa) £uv«|Lt5vov auTou to f»3of xiSsvai stg rs rd 
ypiifip^UTa, xcd rdg Tvh^a^dc. * 


Akt. IV.— T^e Life of Converneur Morris, ivilh Selections from 
his Correspondence and Miscellaneous Papers, detailing events in 
the American lleroluiiony the French Revolntioiif and in the 
Political lliston/ of the United States. By Jared Sparks. 
3 vols. 8vo. Boston. 1832. * 

It is almost hard upon us to hold such a man as Gouverneur 
Morris in the light of a foreigner. In race at least he was Bri¬ 
tish: his youth was spent in allegiance to Britain, the great 
examples he proposed to himself for imitation were Britons, 
the very spirit with which he resisted the authority of England, 
his energy, coolness and perseverance, were all .^tamped with the 
true Island character. The decisions of the political world, how¬ 
ever, sometimes fix the boundaries of literature, and in this 

F F 2 
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instance vve are aiitliorixed to pounce upon this work as foreign, 
uliicli, neither in genius nor in language, breathes a spark of un- 
baiglisli spHt. Ill sentiment—in exclusive attachment to the 
United States—the constitution of which was in part his handy- 
work, and ill a sort of jealousy and suspicious vigilance of Eng¬ 
land—Goiiverneur Morris is as thoroughly foreign, as though he 
had neither been bred a subject of I'aigland, nor spoke its lan¬ 
guage as an orator, nor wrote it as a legislator and man of letters. 
GouveriM'ur Morris was one of the heroes of the American revo¬ 
lution; not in the held, however, w(‘re cither his courage or his 
abilities displayed, but in ihe senate, and the closet, and the cabi¬ 
net. fn the midst of difticulties he was a man of unfailing elasti¬ 
city; wluMi others despairial, he displayed his resources; amidst 
the struggles of jealousy and scllisliness, and the backsliding and 
despondency t)f cowardice and timidity, lie always stood up undis¬ 
mayed and undisgusted, beaming with hope, fertile in expedient, 
ami steady of purpose'. Einaiice, the main spring of a new stale, 
was bis great foile—in this, bis eonnsel uas always as wise as it 
was ingenious; from the iialiire of Ids early pursuits, and the cha¬ 
racter of his mind, he seems not only to have aiitieipated the 
truths of political (’coiu)my, but to have so well understood their 
working, that lie was not, like many theorize;!',s of tlu; present day 
exposed to ,the iniscliaiice of applying tnilh in such a hiingling 
manner as to inoilnce erfor. Some men havt- aeipiired a vvidei- 
spread fame than this friend of Washington, but none stood 
higher in the estimation of his fellow architects of the grand re¬ 
public of the. Wov. He was a steady aud active agent, friend 
and support, on whom they could always r(‘ckou for tdVicii'iit ser¬ 
vice. Jt is such men that can manage, llie helm of a country in a 
revolution, aud .such men alone. Weaker and more iiieonstant 
persons are thing aside h) the wheel, or swept oveiboard by the 
wave; but his iiiiiiness, ibree, and weight of metal maintained 
him at Ids post till the storm was weathered; nay, till long after 
the vessel of the state w’as safely seeiin'd and laid up in harbour. 

Oouverneur Morris w'as deseeiided from a leader in Cromwell s 
army, who hail emigrated to the slate of New' York, iiiidei' 
motives at that time common. *h'ach of his ancestors had enjoyed 
fconic degree of eminence in lli<'ir parent state, and had acquired a 
property, called Morrisaida, w'lii'ri' Gouveriieur was born in the 
year 1732. His father, Lewis Morris, was judge of Vice-Admi¬ 
ralty for New York, and had several children, the eldest of w'hom, 
Lewis, W'as a member of the Old (Congress, and a signer of the 
declaration of iiidepeiidencc. 'The second, Staats Long, became 
a ireneral officer in tbe Hrilisli arnn, was at one time a member of 
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parliament, and married the Dncliess of Gordon. Goiiverneur 
was the fourth son, and by h second marriage. His ^father died 
before he was twelve years old, leaving him to the care of liis 
niother. A provision was made for his education, and by a clause 
in his father’s will it was «lirectcd that the best to be procured 
either in h’urope or Aimnica should be bestowed. His father 
had even, it seems, at the age of eight years, observed the capabi¬ 
lities of his child. ( Ireat pains whre accordingly employed undei 
the judicious direction of an alYeclionate mother, and the result, 
both in conduct and Cultivation, was of the most satisfactory kind. 
All the eminent men of Mr. Morris’s family had been remarkable 
for their acuteness, their skill in discussion, and power of argu¬ 
ment. In addition to these heieditary ((ualities, (iouverneui' pos¬ 
sessed an active and excursive imagination, a warm flow of elo- 
f|uence, and much versatility of eharaclei. He had, moreover, a 
de<‘itlcd propensity to mathcmalical studies, which is not often 
lound in alliance wdlh the iiifts of the imauination. In Mr. Mor- 
us, however, the fancy was but tiie handmaid of his reason; if he 
drew' upon the imagination, it was only for the purpose of dress¬ 
ing up the dictates of the judgment in more seducing colours. 
His love of mathematical science icmainod to him all his life, and 


is said to have been of great service to him in his linuncial and 
inercunlile pursuits, and more espeeially in the conduct and ma¬ 
nagement of that splendid national umlertaking,'on which he 
occupied himself tinring his latter yi'ars iti liis retirement in his 
native slate - the great canal which joins the wiaters of Lake Lrie 
with the Lludsoii. It was amusement to him to pursue rapid cal¬ 
culations in his mind, and to make out the solution of arithmetical 
difficulties unassisted by figures; and sometimes he found occa¬ 
sion for Ins higlicr skill in stilving practical problems in physical 
science, such as relate to the velocity and force of running water, 
and the motion of machinerv. 


Such were some of the iiilellecluai distinctions of this young 
man ; but as in, perhaps, all other successful cases, the part he 
played in life was made rather by bis moral than his mental qua¬ 
lities. The distinctive feature of ti llioroughly heallliy mind i;/ an 
acciiralo and well defined knowledge of its own powers, and, 
placed on this foundation, a due degree of self confidence. G'ou- 
verucur Morris has often been heard to say that in all liis inter¬ 
course with men he never knew the sensation of fear or inferiority, 
of embarrassment or aw kwardiicss. A happy temperament, which, 
though it may sometimes perhaps assume the appearance of bohl- 
ness or presumption, vet, by giving a man the full command of 
all his resources, must almost ensure success, when combined with 
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judgment and spirit, in every aftair in which the individual may be 
called to take a part. Mr. Morris'^ biographer observes that 
although this almost daring self-possession, which never forsook 
him, may at times liave deprived his manners of the charm, which 
a becoming ditHdcuce and gentleness ot ilemeaiioiir are apt to in¬ 
fuse, yet as a means of advancement in the world, it must be 
allowed, when properly regulated, to take precedence of every 
other quality.” 

Such a man is not slow to distinguish himself even in youth. 
At eighteen Gouverueur Morris wrote against a plan of issuing a 
paper <’urrcncy, entertained by the assembly Of New Vork in 
17()9: “ The first fruits,” says Mr. Spark*, “ of his financial 

abilities, afterwards so eminently developed, art; clearly seen in 
these juvenile essays.” In October 1771, iSlr. Morris, lull three 
months before he was twenty years of age, was licensed to act as 
an attorney. “ His financial discussions and some other proofs 
of his abilities had made him known to the principal men of the 
province; and a volunteer address to the jury, about the time of 
his being licensed, on ^jome occasion in which the community 
Irok a deep interest, was represented by the hearers as an extra- 
o/ainary display of eloquence and skilful reasoning in so young a 
man. With the advantages of his family name, a fine person, an 
agreeable cfocution, active and industrious habits, talents and am- 
bilioti, no young man in the province was thought to exhibit a 
fairer promise of rapid advauceiiieiit and ultimate v;iniiience iu 
his profession. provideuec had destined him to another and 

wider sphere. It was his fortune to come upon the theatre of 
action at a time, when events of the greatest inoinent both to his 
country and to the civilized .world at large were lijieiiiii;]; into ma- 
turifiy, and it was likewise his foitiine to take a conspicuous part 
in the accomplishment of those events. For tin; present, how'cver, 
his views readied no liuthei than to the limited distinction of a 


colonial lawyer, and his chief aim was to attain an elevated rank 
in ^le profession of his choice, l^ent steadily on his purpose, 
neither his ainbilioii nor his active spirit would allow' him to 
neglect any means of qualifying himself for the fullest expansion 
and best use of bis powers.”—vol. i. p. If). 

When the disputes between the colonies and Great I^ritain 
arose, Mr. Morris, young as he was, took a cool and dispassionate 
view' of the affair, which by no means led him to consider the 
throwing off of lilie allegianct; to the motiier country a desirable 
event. He saw tliat the consequence would be the deslructioii ol 
the aristocracy, and the sovereignty of the mob, and lie hail been 
neither bred nor educated in such a manner as to lead him to look 
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forward with satisfaction to what he calls llie “ worst of all pos¬ 
sible dominions—the domination of a riotous mob.” *Thiis Mr. 
Morris was by no means early in the lield as one of the “ sons of 
libertybut as soon as the country with a general unanimity had 
agreed in abandoning the protection of the parent state and assert¬ 
ing its own independence, no unworthy hesitation, no shuftling 
middle course, no tampering with both sides, was discoverable in 
him; he immediately took the side of his country, and never once 
looked back. Mr. Morris was a member of the first Provincial 
Congress of New York, which was convened in the spring of 
1773, and he continued a incmbei of that body under its various 
names of Congress, Convention, and Committee of Safely, with 
the exception of a short period, for nearly three years, till he went 
to the Continental Congress. In the state assemblies, Mr. Morris 
was distinguished for his sound views in matters of finance, and 
for the clear-sighted eloquence with which he decried the idea of 
a reunion with Britain after a revolt had once taken place, and 
maintained the glorious prospects of an independence. Fiag- 
meiits of his speeches are preserved, and many of them arc spe¬ 
cimens of a noble eloquence. We have only room for a para¬ 
graph of a speech, in which he inns through the common-place 
and cant phrases by which a case was endeavoured to be made 
out for returning to their ancient allegiance,—such as protection, 
security, &c. afforded hy the present government. 

“ ‘ Thus, Sir, by means of that great gulph wliich rolls its waves 
between Europe and America ; hy the situation of these colonies, 
always adapted to hinder or intcrrujit all comnninicatioii between the 
two; by the productions of our soil, which the Almighty has filled 
with every necessary to make us a great maritime people; by the 
extent of our coasts, and those immense rivers which serve at onc(? to 
open a communication with our interior country, and teach us the arts 
of navigation; hy those vast fisheries, wliich affording an inexhaustible 
mine of wealth and a cradle of industry, breed hardy mariners, inuicd 
to danger ami fatigue; finally, hy the nuconqueralilc spirit of’frcemsin, 
deeply interested in the preservation of a government, which secures 
to them the blessings of liberty, and exalts the dignity of mankind; 
by ail these, I expect a full and lasting defence against any and every 
part of the earthwhile the great advantages to lie tlerived from a 
friendly intercourse with this country almost render the means of de¬ 
fence unnecessary, from the great improbability of being attacked. 
So far peace seems to smile upon our future indepeiq|.cncc. Hut th.-it 
this fair goildess will equally crown our union with Great Britain, my 
fondest hopes cannot lead me even to suppose. Every war in wliich 
she is engaged must necessarily involve us in its detestable conse¬ 
quences ; whilst weak and unarmed, we have no shield of defence, 
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unless Hucli as slie may please (for licr own sake) to aflTord, or else the 
l»ii v of her enemies, and the insignificance of slaves, beneath the atten- 
iion of a generous foe.”—vol. p. 103. 

-Aflor the declaration of independence, and the confusion and 
disasters that ensued from the military operations in the province 
(if New York, the assembly assumed a migratory character, and 
was held in \arious spots. Mr.JVlorris remained a firm and active 
member; and when it became necessary to form a constitution for 
the slate, and organize its establishment, the bin then chiefly rested 
upon him, Mr. Jay, Mr. J^iviiigston, and some few others. Mr. 
Morris was one of the first delegates to Congress under the new 
constitnlion of New York. He had now been nearly three years 
in pnbli<‘ life, and he entered Congress with a reputation for talent 
and g»*ncral intelligence, zeal, and activity in business, probably 
tiot sui passed by that of any other person of his age in the country, 
being not y»'l twenty-six years old. On the very day that Mi. 
Mon is prese.nted his erish'nlials, he was a})pointeii on a com- 
millee of gioat importance, which rendered it necessary for him 
, .'ind fom others to K'pair to the army, then encamped at Valley 
I'oige, with a view to ils regulation. If was here that the friend¬ 
ship with (■('iieral W ashington commenced; it knew no changt^ 
until dealli.removed one of the paities from ils enjovment. Air. 
AI on is was ylways hoiioureii w ith the esteem, confidence, and 
approbation of tliat great man. Whilst here, hi’ waole a letter to 
his friend Jay, dated V'allcy I'orgc, Feb. 1, 177S, which vve shall 
fpioto, as bringins^our readers more familiarly acquainted with the 
spirit and views of the vviilci. 

‘ Di'jir .l.'iy, 

Congress have sent me to this place, in conjunction with some 
olh'er g('ntlemcn, lo regulate tlieir army, and in tnitii not a little regu¬ 
lation has l)e<’onie necessary. Onr (|niirtennasler and commissary 
departments are in the most lainenUible situation. Opportunities have 
been neglected in the last canij)aign which were truly golden ones, but 
oiVnipoK'iit fatality bail, it seems, ilctermincd that the American ea])ital 
slundd l;iU. Onr sentiments on tliis occasion art; so perfectly coinci- 
dcBt, that 1 will not enlarge. * 

“ ‘ The mighty Senate, of Anieriea is not what you have known it. 
'I'he Continental Congress and currency have both depreciated, but, 
in the hands of the Almighty architect of empires, the stone, vvlncli 
tin* bnilders have rejeeied,. may easily become head of the corner. 
'I'lie free, open, ^nd nndisturhed communication with the city of Phi- 
iailelphia, debauches the minds of those in ils vicinage with astonishing 
rapidity. This Stale is sick even unto the death. Just before 
tlu‘ reduction of the forts, the enemy balanced exactly upon the 
point of (putting the city, and a straw w'Ould have turned in either 
scale. • . 
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“ ‘ Oiir troops,—7/t'w miseikors / TJic skrlt^on of an iirmy prosonts 
itself to our eyes in a naked starvin*; eontlitioii, out gf health, oui t)l 
spirits. Jiut I have seen Fort Ge<»v<;c in the sunum r of 1777. Next 
eampaign I heli{.*\e wo shall banish those troublesome follows.'*' F<ir 
Heaven’s sake, my tloar friend, exert yourself strenuously in the great 
leading business of taxation. To that great wheel, “ a thous.nul 
petty spokes and small annexments are mortised and adjoined.'’ I 
earnestly entreat y<ni, and my other friend,j J'ortiu opiioui'tr jhclom to 
that fatal system of limitation, which, if carried into execution, would 
be downright ruin, and in the ineft’ectual att«*mpt will carry n,-. lo the 
brink of it. \'ork Town and its neighbourhood, .although near ninety 
miles from Philadelphia, already consider our nioneyf almost ;is\\.i;U(‘ 
paper. 

‘‘ ‘ M 3 love to Livingston. I shall write to him hy thi-. ojipor- 
tunity, if I can find time to send a long letter, which indeed I owe 
him. Remember me to Mrs. .Jay, and believe me yours, 

Cioi.vr.KNnuK Mourns.'" 

In October I 77 S, the instructions wi rt; piepared to be sent 
fiom Congress to Dr. I'ranklin, as minislei plenipoteiitiaiy at 
the couit i>f VersJiilles. It is an honourable testimony to tin* 
high .standing i>f Mr. .Morris that the task id' drawing up thesi’ 
in.struetions Nvas as.signed to him, and tlu’ more so, as ihev weir 
the fust that had ever been sent to ;ui AmeMeaii minister at <i 
foreign court. 

C? 

In February 177U, when a (ommittee. of fivf was appomtid 
by Congress to consider certain impoitaul ile-patelu's fiom the 
Ameiicaii eommissioueis abioad, and coiiMnunicalious from the 
French minister in the United States, Mr. Moriis was placed at 
its head. I'he rc'])ort of this committee, m its character and eon- 
sequences, was jK'ihaps the most important In ought forward 
during the war. It beeaine the basis of the peaeig and embraced 
ail the points then deemed e.s.->ential or advisable to be niged in 
a tieaty with Fbigland. 'Fiiis report was disenssid in all its innl- 
lifarious bearings from time to time f<n npwaids of .six months. 
In these debates, Mr. Moiris took a large share and a piominent 
lead. When they came lo an end, the lesnils were emliodied by 
him in dialis of instinctioiis lo the ministers, allerwuids.to bt' 
appointed for making peace, and we re unaiiimonsly adopted liy 
Congiess w'ithout change. 

’^riio.se occiqialions, it may be supposed, iitleily consumed the 
time ami labour of Mr, Moriis; bui it was likewise m ecssaiy lli„t 
lie should provide the means of bis support, by follow ing in some 

* " That is, the Piitish iroups in PhiluilL'Iplii.i.” 

■f *' Doubtless Robert R. f.iviiigstoii.'’ 

$ “ The paper motley issued by tlic slule of New Vork.” 
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tnr.'i'^iiic the btisincss ot' lii.s profession. When applied to, not 
mail} years befort* his death, for written materials respecting 
events of the revolution in which he had been jicrsonally engaged, 
he jjave the folhAviiig account of the niunnor in which he was 
employed during tlie time he was a member of Congress. 


“ ‘ I have no notes,” said lie, “ or memoranduiiis of what passed 
during the war. 1 led then the n.ost laborious life whi»'h can be 
imagini'd. ’I'his you will readily suppose to have Jiei'n tlie ease, when 
I was eiigagi'd witli my departed friend, Robert Morris, in the office 
of finance. Ihit what you will not so readily suppose is, tliat I w'as 
still more harassed while a member of Congress. Not to mention the 
atU'iidance from <‘leven to four in tlu* 1 louse, which was common to 
all, and the appointment to s|)eciai committees, of which I liad a full 
share, 1 was at the same time Chairman, and of course did the business 


ol’ three standing committees, viz. on the ♦conmiissary's, quarter¬ 
master’s, ;md medical tleparlments. You must not imagine that the 
members of these eommittees look any charge or burden of the affairs. 


Necessity, preserving the democraticaJ forms, assumed the monarchi¬ 
cal stilistanee of Imsiness. ’I’he chairman received and answ’cred .all 


letters and other applications, took every step wliicli lie deemed essen¬ 
tial, jni'pared reports, gave orders, ami the like, and merely took the 
members of a committee into Ji ehambi-r, and for the form’s sake made 


the needful eounnunieatiun, received their approbation, which was 
given ol'course. , I was moreover obligetl to labour occasionally in my 
profc.ssion, jis my wages were insiillieiont for my supjjorl. I would 
not troidile yon witli this abstract of my situ.ation, if it did not appear 
necessary to show yomwhy I kept no notes of my services, and why I 
am pei'h.'ips the most ignorant man alive of what concerns them.’ 
All the papers he lias left pertaining to that period, as well as the 
prinleti records, confirm the accuracy of this ])icturc of his life in Con¬ 
gress.”- -vol. i. pp. ‘317, ,'?18. 


Mr. Morris was twice eb'clcd by bis state to Congress ; tlic 
lliird time be was supcisi'ded. Dining the whole period of his 
ollicial duties be liad not beiii able to make a single visit to his 
native province j and it was alleged against him that in urging the 
general inteiesls of the coniitrv, lie was foigetful of the peculiar 
objocYs of the state for which he was a member. TIu* state, 
however, bad other members, against vvliom this charge could not 
be made, and wlio were .sntVu icnl for the dispatch of its business. 
In all probability the. charge was a mere iiianoeuvre, and his dis¬ 
placement is to be attributed to the preponderance of private 
intrigue, lie this as it'may, Mr. Moiris once more became a 
private individnul—was ado[)ted as u citizen of Pennsylvania, and 
eslablislied himself as a lawyer in Phiiadclpliia. 

Tbongb Mr. Morris retired from a public situation, he by no 
means ubaudoued p(ib/ic atVuirs. He found leisure to take into 
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niiiiiite coiifiidrration the fniaucch of tin? touMti\. wliich iii llio 
year 1780 liad assiitned a Ver\ gloomy asperl. 'I’lrt’; doetiiiies ot‘ 
Mr. Moiris were mostly adopted in pracliei*, and inan\ of the 
truths ^viHclI ho then annouiuetl have become t'amiliar. 'I’he 
topics lie discussed, tlie curri’iicy, tlio coinage, the Hanks ol' 
America, though ilceply inteiesling to tlie States, evin to the 
present da\, would scarcely be:p' analysis in a work inlended for 
Kiiropean readers. SuHice it to say, they convinced die whole 
of the lepublic of Mr. iM«nris’s thorough mastery of that sidijeet, 
and probably h'd, when (he diifert'ut 4i(‘partments of (he e.\ecu(ive 
<'ame to be organi^^ed, to his a[)pointmen( as assistant iinancier lo 
his friend Hubert Moiris, a man of great ability and .sterling- 
integrity. 'riiis ofiiee sei ins b) answer to a Secretary lo the '^I’l-ea- 
sury, or deputy Chanci.lloi of tlu' lC\checpier with n-^. in ibis 
position Mr. Morris remained .some time, and w'as occupied in 
many nsefid labours. One of the ablest of his publications was 
on till' establishment of a bank; and he was, in fact, tlu* [ilanin'i 
of the first bank in the United Slates. 'J'he situation of as.sislunt 
financier Mr. Mortis retaineil till (he ind of the war, wlu n he 
letired fiom that ollice, and bi'took hiniseif an<‘w lo llu' piaetico 
of the law. lie was also nioie or hs.s a.ssocialed with Hobeit 
Mollis in his mercantile atVairs and otln i speciilalions, sonietinie.s 
acting as his agent, at others ih'vising plans of ui \v a<l\enture, 
pm chases of stoi ks, of lands, tir any othci piojects w liii li pro- 
misial successful rcsidls, ami the means uf accumulating pioperty. 
Hv their long intiniac\, though not at alf rclaU d, the\ had 
aci|uire<l a peifei t knowlctlg»; of cai li ollu i s chaiacb'r, which, 
sln'iigllieiied by a mutual c oiifuh'iiee, enabled them lo co-operate 
with double ettoct ill executing the splendid sclu'ines oi t nterpriso 
which maiked the career, both privali^ and public, of the ‘gieat 
American iinaiicier. 

M r. Morris now found .some leisnie to visit his bii ih-place. 11 is 
father hail only slendcily pro\ided foi (joiiverm ui alti'r taking 
caie of his education, but with tlie a.ssislaiice of hi.s fi ieiiih he 
now became die possessoi of the putcinal estate of Moiiisuiiia, 
wliicli falling lo his eldei biotlur, (iem ial Munis, who litui no 
intention of lesiding in Ameiiea, he was naturally glad to tiaiisii r 
to Gouverneur. 

Somewhere about this time too, Mr. Monhs had the inisforltinc 
to be thrown from bis pliaeton in the streets of i’hiladeiphia. 'The 
accident was attended hy a sev(,*re fracture of tlie leg, and siibsc- 
quciit ainputation. He bore the operation with tlie ntmosl cool¬ 
ness, and the day after, made some remarks upon the .subject that 
have been thought worth preserving. 

“ The day after the accident occurred, a ftiend called to sec him, 
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who tlioii» 5 ht It his duty lo oHhr ns much consolation as lie could on 
an event so niplaucholy. Ih dwell upon ihc good effects which such 
<1 liial would jmiduce on his character and moral temperament, and 
the diminished inducements it would leave for seeking the pleastires 
and dissipations of life, into which young men arc too apt to he led. 
‘ good Sir,’rejilied Mr. Morris, ‘you argue the matter so hand¬ 
somely, and point out so clearly the advantages of being without legs, 
that I am almost tempted to part wiih the other.’ 

“ 'I’o another jierson, who visited him on the same occasion, and gave 
utteranc-e to his feelings of sympathy and regret, he replied ; ‘O Sir, 
the loss is much less than you imagine; 1 shall douhtlebs he a stemilcr 
man with one leg than with two.’ 

“ A plain woodi'ii leg, or what was scarcely more than a rough otick 
pr<»j)erly litled to the limb, was the remedy for this loss, and he soon 
accpiired such a facility in its use, that it gave him little trouble, either 
in walking, or in other movements of his body. After he arrived in 
Kurr)j)e, he saw people walking about with cork legs, and making a 
figure ;is he «;onceived so mucli more graceful than his limb of oak, 
(hat he resolved to try the experiment. A leg maker was sent for, 
.and various coiitri\ances fabricated, hut he 1‘oimd faidt with them all, 
and after a short trial he dismissed the artist and liis cork inventions, 
ami returned to the simplicity ol‘ his original substitute, which he 
never again laid aside. On one oeeasion he asked a favour for his 
wooden leg, vvliieh was readily granted, although a serious encroach¬ 
ment on eourt etupiette; aud this was, that when he should he intro¬ 
duced lo the king of I'rance, ,as Minister from the I'nited States, he 
shmtld he .allowed to .appear without a sword.”—vol. i. pp. ll'JI. 

Mr. .Morris residetl seven years in Peunsylvauia, and was elected 
a tlelegale for that extensive stale lo the Couventiou .appointed for 
diawing up a coiislilution. Of this Convention, which sal for 
lour niouths, Mr. A1 orris was one of the most useful niembei.'., 
and iiis shau’ ill (lie forniatiou of llu; conslitulioii may be con¬ 
sidered as the gretilesl work in which lu‘ was called to co-o])erate. 
After long and aiduous discussion, the Convention at length 
agu:cil upon the articles, and placed the drafts in Mr. Morris’s 
haiujs to leceive their tinal foini. In the words of Mr. Msuhlisou, 
“ the talents and taste of the author were stamped on the face 
of it.” 

On the proiiinlgution of the constitution, Mr. Moiris retircil 
to Morrisaniu, and afterwards was called by his mercantile aff'aiis 
into V irginia, Large contracts bad been entered ^ilo by llobcrt 
Morris for sn[>plyiiig I'ranco with tobacco, and as Virginia was 
the centre of that traffic, it wav necessary to liave an agent on the 
spot. vVfter slaying a great portion of a year there, Mr. Morris 
doterniined on a voyage lo Kurope. Ho w'as amply supplied with 
the proper introductions by Wnsliiiigton, and set sail, in a private 
capacity, for France at the latter end of the yiar 1788. 
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]VIi’. Morris tirrivcd in Paris on llu' oil ol‘ 1'i‘briKMV, 17Bf). a 
period of i^fuoral oxcitenunit: tin; rciolntioii was in the* ai'l of 
fermentation. Tlio tirst pefsons he sought out were Mr. .1 efferson, 
the American minister, and La Layette, with the latter of whom 
lie had been well acquainted in America; and they, of course, now 
cummunicated freely with him on tlie great subjeet of politics, 
wliieh at that time engrossed the thoughts of every rellectiug man 
in the eountiy. Mr. Morris, fiesh from tiie esUiblishmeul of an 
independent republic (after ha\mg spent his youth and best ener¬ 
gies in resisting the rule of a mild monarchy), and the Manpiisde 
La J^’ayette, one of the heroes of the y\merieau war, and a most 
strenuous advocate, of the cause of liberty, might have been ex¬ 
pected to fall in heartily with each other’s views. Least of 
all could it have been anticipated that the practical lepublican of 
America should look with coldness on theoretical republicanism 
in Lranco. It is nevertheless true, that Mr. JNloriis deprecaleii 
revolutionary projects and principles, and never could coincide in 
the sentiments of his friend La Layette. The first mention of him 
in the J)iary of Mr. Morris relates to their first imerview'. “ La 
Layette,” he writes, “ is full of politics: he appears to be loo re¬ 
publican for the genius of his country.” When La f'ayette showed 
him a draft of the celebrated Declaration of Uigftls, w'hich he first 
proposed to the National Assembly, Mr. Morris wriiijs- ‘‘ 1 ga\e 
iiim my opinions, and suggested seieral amendmunls, tending to 
softiui the high-coloured expressions of freedom. It is not by 
.sounding w’ords that revolutions are produced.” Mr. Morris had 
borne the brunt of a revolution; he kuew'the character of its 
workings; experiment had taught him its tremendous chances; 
and he saw few about him in Lraiice qualified to conduct them to 
a favourable termination. J.ia J’ayetti! had beim an amateur in the 
same great bn.siiie.ss; a military volunteer in a succe.ssful war; his 
imagination had been gratified by beholding tiu' grand spectacle 
of a nation rise up in freedom; but his share in gifting it up had 
not admitted him to the anxieties and apprehensions of thosi; be¬ 
hind the scenes. The Declaration of Rights has long been afeaii- 
doned as a piece of legislative folly; and Mr. Morris, of all the 
truths he spoke, never uttered a'sounder opinion than that iVvo- 
lutions do not come about by fine words. 

but Mr. Morris view'ed with equal distaste the principles and 
opinions of oAcr leaders of the revolution, ^J'hev were pajiei-- 
politiciaiis. lie saw that there w'as *iiot one oJ‘ them w'ho wu.s 
aw'are of the practii'al results of his opinions, nor of the piactieai 
•Steps which led to their being put into actual execution. I’lie 
revolution was an affair of sentiment and pa.ssion, and by the.se he 
well knew that much might be oveiturned, but that in its place 
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notiiiiig goo<l wns likoly 1o be estalilistied. Klvei'y man liuii liis 
every man bad bis speeeli, tbou^li none had ears for other 
(‘hxjiu'nee thffti their o\\ n. But ainidsfail this oratory and all these 
plans, there were no leaders aeqiiainted with the management and 
eondnet of a nation; and in the nation itself there were no definite 
objects, no settled opinions, in short, neither knowledge nor moral 
force. Mr. Mon is never considered these as arguments for a 
denial of jnsliee, against a redress of grievances, or a thorough re- 
foim of llu^ ohi system of misgoveriinient; but he saw enough of 
the most prominent promotcMs of the revolution, and knew enough 
of tli<' genius of the connliy, to b(^ well aware that the new order 
of things was not to be abandoned to the pleasure of cither leaders 
or jM'oph'. With these opinions, Mr. Morris, all through the va- 
ritius crises f)f tin; i evolution —and his resid»-nco at Paris continued 
till its most violent scenes had passed, when he was recalled in 
171)f, ami superseded by Mr. Munroe—leaned to the weaker side 
that of the monarchy, nominally 4>nly tin' side r)f power; and 
had he had the gnidanct' of tin; King of I'rance's counsels, or had 
a man of eijual firmness, sagacity, liberality, and energy been in 
that post, we an; strongly im'lmed to think, that the Prench 
might havi' obtained as good, or a better constitution, under 
lands X Vi. than tht'v now have under Louis J^hilippe, after all 
tin; changt's of dynasty, after all the bloodshed and warfare, after 
all the loss of troasuie, the wreek of private happiness and the 
agemy of public misery, that have been experienced for forty years, 
not by Jinnee alone, but it may be said by all hhirojic. The 
gross miseotiduel of the g»)vermnent was only to be equalled by 
the inlempetanci' of its opponents. Mr. Morris had liis eyes 
open to the faults of botli parlies, and never concealed his senti¬ 
ments, and as little his sympathies, 'i'licy were, niureover, cx- 
presfietl with that temper, point, and force, which carries weight, 
and never fails to produce an impiession. The high (qualities of 
the i\mericau repubiicuu gave his disapproval of the Prench ones 
a stinging power, which in sneli times of passion was little likely 
to Ik; oveilooked or forgiven, llis appointment as minister after 
some residence among them in a private character, was therefore 
not popular, and the reports winch the Prencli patriots commu¬ 
nicated to their American brethren appear to have made some 
sensation in the States. But the high character of Gouverncur 
Morris was unassailable, and Washington and th^epositaries of 
power at home uxre as convinced of his wisdom as his worth. 

The Diary winch Mr. Morris kept during the revolution, until 
the time came when it was dangerous to do so, is a very interest¬ 
ing document. Large extracts are given from it in this publica¬ 
tion; we should say, judging as well as we can without having 
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seen tlie original, that the whole oiigiit to have appeared, and the 
objection made respecting tiie limits of the work might liave been 
obviated by publishing the Diary in a separate foftn. We iiave 
reason, however, to be thankful for what we have got. It has 
clcarlj been intended solely for private use—a eircumstanc<‘ 
which confers an additional value on its contents, and retlccts a 
higher credit on the writer, when wo find so many \aluabhj re¬ 
marks among the unstiniulatcdjetVorts of a private journal, and so 
many just views among the first impressions and mere aiils to the 
author’s future retlectiuns. 


The. position of Mr. Morris was an admirable one for a spec¬ 
tator. His ministeiial functions (after he assumed them) gave 
him immunity, while they brought him into contact with the vari¬ 


ous representatives of government; his connection with a repuli- 
iic gave him access to the leaders of a nation of citizens; his 


Known sympathy with the perishing monarchy opened the conrl 
to him; while his own social powers and high c.haracter made 
him a favourite in the best society that Paris then atforiied. 

The Diary is illustrated by his correspondence during the 
revolution, chietly dated from Paris and aihlressed to VVashingtoii, 


Jefferson, and others, to whom, either privaUdy or otlicialiy. 


he felt bound to convev accurate notions of the state of the 


country and the progress of the revolution, 'riiis corn;spond- 
ence occupies the principal part of the second v^ihime, and will 
be considered indispensable by all future students of the history of 
the period. ’The letters, as well ns the Diary, contain the opini¬ 
ons of the author on curnnit affairs, and arc formed on the best 


information that he could procure at tin; inoinent. In the midst 
of raging party and a confusion of interests and designs, it W'oiild 
necessarily be difficult to disentangle truth from falsehood, and 
still more difficult, among so many elements at w'oik, to foresee the 
exact results of any particular event. Put we must remember that 
Mr. Morris was fresh from a revolution, and he approached the 
subject with a deep learning in the ebbs and flows and currents 
of a highly excited political atmosphere. It is not a littki re¬ 
markable that in these writings he has scarcely ever taken a single 
view of the course of events, or passed a judgment on any clnirac- 
ter, that time has not confirmed. By following his remarks, wo 
get as luminous a view of the springs of the revolution as from 
any work whal&ver, of course reckoning upon a knowledge of the 
mere chronicle of events, such as 'any historical gazetteer will 
supply. 

The first letter from Paris is dated a very few' weeks after his 


arrival in Prance; but he reached that country at the time when 
all the world was preparing to send the States-General to the 
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capital, and rtf llie cliariicter of llnit excitement it did not require 
loiijv to judge. Writing to the French minister to the United 
Stales to thanh him for liis letters of Introduction, Mr. Morris 
iiitrodiires a paragrapli which supplies a complete picture of 
I' lance'between the summons of the States and their election. 

Your nobles, your clergy, your people, are all in motion for the 
elections. A spirit, which has been dormant for generations, starts up 
and stares about, ignorant of the means of obtaining, but ardently 
desirous to possess its object,—consequently, active, energetic, easily led, 
Init also easily, too easily, misled. Sucli is the instinctive love of free¬ 
dom, which now grows warm in the bosom of your country. That 
respect for his sovereign, which forms the distinctive mark of aFiench- 
nian, stimulates and fortifies on the present occasion those sentiments, 
xs'hich have hitherto been deemed most hostile to monarchy; for Louis 
the Sixteenth has himself proclaimed from the throne a wish, that every 
barrier should he thrown down, which time or accident may have opposed 
to tlie general felicity of bis people. It would be presumptuous in me 
even to guess at the (dl’ects of such causes, operating on materials and 
ill situations of which 1 confess to you the most profound ignorance.’^ — 
vol. ii. p. GO. 

In a Ictti'.r (Feb. 2»5tli, 178<),) to Mr. Carmichael, at that time 
the minister of the United States at Madrid, Mr. Morris touches 
upon the singularity already alluded to, that the American repub¬ 
lican ill Pai is’sliould stand up for a falling monarchy. 

A republican, and just ns it were emerged from that assembly, 
u’liich has formed one of the most republican of all republican constitn- 
lldUs, 1 preach incessantly respect for the prince, attention to the rights 
of the nobility, and moderation, not only in the object, but also in the 
pursuit of it. All this, you will say, is none of my business; but I con- 
siilcv I'rance as the natural ally of my country, and of course, that we are 
iiilcrosted in her prosperity; besides, to say the truth, I love France, and, 
as I bplicve tlic king to be an boncst and good man, I sincerely wish 
him well, and the more so, as [ am persuaded that he earnestly desires 
lilt* felicity of his people.—vol. ii. pp, G2, 63. 

fn a letler, wrilteii a munth afterwards to Washington, Mr. 
Morris notices the well known Aiiglo-iiiauia which raged aiiioug 
the I^reuch nobility a short time previously to the explosion of 
tin* ivvolution. It is another characteristic of the time. 

“ This country presents an astonishing spectacle to one who lias col¬ 
lected bis ideas from books, and information half a dozen years old. 
Everything is d VAnglais, and a desire to imitate the English prevails 
alike in the cut of a coat, and .the form of a constitunoti. Like the 
English, too, all are-engaged in parliamcntecring; and when we consi¬ 
der how novel this Inst bnsincs!, must be, I assiiie yon their progress is 
far from contemptible.”—vol. ii. p. 63. 

A lettLM* tti Washington, dated April 29tb, 178|), is pregnant 
with numerous important conclusions. The elections were just 
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tiiiished, and tiin instructions (caliiers) given to the repre«entatives. 
(and which in England it is just now the fasliion to cull pledges,) 
were calculated to secure certain points, which had tlic represen¬ 
tatives secured, France would have become peil'ectly free as to 
the principles of her constitution. But the representatives, 
instead of being intent upon their cahiers, chose to try contests of 
strength with the other orders in liminef and prevailed; then came 
necessarily a confusion from which the issue mainly depended on 
tlie character of the king, the niorality «f statesmen and leaders, 
and the steadiness and constancy of the people. We shall iinii 
abundant instruction generally in these letters as to the nature of 
the materials for a revolution then existing in France; and in this 
letter to Washington the deliciencics, in a moral point of view, 
are exhibited with great clearness. 

** The materials for a revolution in this country are very infliB'crent. 
Every body agrees that there is an utter prostration of morals j but this 
general position can never convey to an American mind the rlcgrce of 
depravity. It is not by any figure of rhetoric, or force of language, that 
the idea can he communicated. A hundred anecdotes, and a hundred 
thousand examples, are required to show the extreme rottenness of every 
member. There are men and women w'ho are greatly and eminently 
virtuous. I have the pleasure to number mauy in my own acquaint¬ 
ance ; but they stand forward from a back ground deeply and darkly 
shaded. It is however from such crurabling*mattcr, that tiic great edi¬ 
fice of freedom is to he erected here. Perhaps, like the stratum of rock, 
which is spread under the whole surface of their country, it may harden 
when exposed to the air; but it seems (piitc as likely that it will fall and 
crush the builders. 

I own to you that I am not w’ithout such apprehensions, for there 
is one fatal principle which pciTadcs all ranks. It is a perfect indiffer¬ 
ence to the violation of engfi^mcnts. Inconstancy is so mingled in the 
blood, marrow, and very eHencc of this people, that when a mau of 
high rank and importance lltiiglis to day at what he seriously asserted 
yesterday, it is considered as in the natural order of things. Consis¬ 
tency is a phenomenon. .Fudge, then, what would he the value of an 
association, slionld such a thing he proposed, and even adopted. The 
great mass of the common people have no religion but their priests,* no 
law but their superiors, no morals bill their iutcrest. These arc the 
creatures who, led by drunken curates, are now in the high road cl la 
liberty, and the first use they make of it is to form insurrections every¬ 
where for the want of bread. We have had a little riot here yesterday 
and the day befdib, and I am told that some men have been killed; but 
the affair was so distant from the quarter hi which I reside, that 1 know 
nothing of the particulars.'’—vol. ii. pp. 68, 69. * 

In a letter to Mr. Jay, not long after the fornter one, is a re¬ 
mark which accounts for the tJxtremes run into by the French, 
^hey had smarted under all the evils of an absolute executive; 
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they rejoi<ied in its destruction, and fell into the natural error of 
confounding the use of an executive with its abuse; from having 
felt it tyianbical, to believing it unnecessary. 

“ The Gardes du Corps are as warm adherents in general to the Tiers 
as any body else, strange as that may seem; so that, in effect, the sword 
has slipped out of the i^onarch’s hands without his perceiving a tittle 
of the matter. All these things in a nation not yet fitted by education 
and habit for the enjoyment of freedom, give me frequently suspicions, 
that they will greatly overshoot their mark, if indeed they hpve not 
already done it. Already some people talk of limiting the king's nega¬ 
tive upon the laws. And as they have hitherto felt severely the authority 
exercised in the name of their princes, every limitation of that authority 
seems to them desirable. Never Itaving felt the evils of too weak an 
executive, the disorders to be apprehended from anarchy make as yet no 
impression.—vol. ii. pp. 70, 71. 

In this same letter it is stated that the king acts from terror 
only.” Louis XVI. was a moral coward; they who had the 
king’s person had his w'ill; his weakness w'as greater than has 
ever been suspected. Mr. Morris was not likely to exaggerate 
it; on the contrary, much us he despised his want of decision and 
condemned him for his culpable pliancy, he sympathised strongly 
in his fortunes, suggested and took part in some schemes for his 
relief and escape, and at the same time became a depositary of 
his money. 

Mr. Morris’s opinion of Necker was far from being high, and 
in spite of Madame de Stael’s flattery he could not join in her 
vain and almost wild adulation of her father. Under the date of 
July 1st, Ncckcr’s position is thus defined, and it is as just as if 
a historian, on a full survey of minute facts, unhappily not alsvays 
accessible to the historical student, had drawn it up. 

Mr. Morris is speaking of the Comte d’Artois and the 
courtiers. 

** In their anguish they curse Necker, who is in fact less the cause 
than the Instrument of their sufferings. His popularity depends nbw 
mqre on the opposition he meets wdth from one party, than any serious 
regard of the other. It is the attempt to throw him down, which saves 
him from falling. He has no .longer the preponderating weight in 
counsel, which a fortnight ago decided every thing. If they were not 
afraid of consequences, be would be dismissed; and on the same princi¬ 
ple the King has refused to accept his resignation. If bis abilities were 
equal to his genius, and he were as much supported by firmness as he is 
swayed by ambition, he would have bad the exalted honour of giving a 
free constitution to above twenty millions of his fellow creatures, and 
would have reigned long in their liearts, and received the unanimous 
applause of posterity. But as it is, he must soon fall; whether his exit 
will be pliysical or moral, must depend on events which 1 cannot fore¬ 
see.”—Yol. ii, pp. 7<1,^72, 
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The doubt between his physical and moral exit >j'e deem to 
have been profound; circumstances of a very sliolit kind decided 
between them. Had Nccker remained a few niont|}s longer in 
office, his exit would probably have been physical; it was only 
moral. But the character of the Swiss minister was one which 
Mr, Morris w’as peculiarly qualified to fathom, from the mastery 
he had himself obtained of the science bf iinance. Space will 
not admit our quoting his examination of Nccker's various schemes, 
the hollowness of which he clearly demonstrates; but we may add 
a characteristic paragraph. 

** As to M. Necker, he is one of those people, who lias obtained a 
much greater reputation than he bad any right to. His enemies say, 
that as a banker, he acquired his fortune by means, which, to say the 
least, were indelicate, and they mention instances. Uut in this country, 
every thing is so much exaggerated, that nothing is more useful than a 
little scepticism. M. Necker, in his public administration, has always 
been honest and disinterested, which proves well, 1 think, for his for* 
mer private conduct, or else it proves that he has more vanity than 
cupidity. Be that as it may, an unspotted integrity as minister, and 
serving at his own expense in an office which others seek for the pur> 
pose of enriching themselves, have acquired fur him very deservedly 
much confidence. Add to this, that his writings on finance teem with 
that sort of sensibility, which makes tlie fortune of modern romances, 
and which is exactly suited to this lively nation, who lox^ to read, but 
hate to think. Hence his reputation. He a man of^genius, and his 
wife is a woman of sense; but neither of them have talents, or rather 
the talents of a great minister. His education as a banker has taught 
him to make tight bargains, ami put him upon las guard against pro¬ 
jects. But though he understands man ns a covetous creature, he does 
not understand mankind; a defect which is remediless. He is utterly 
ignorant of politics, by which I mean politics in the great sense, or that 
sublime science, which embraces for its object the happiness of mankind. 
Consequently, he neithet\knows what constitution to form, nor hbw to 
obtain the consent of others to such as he wishes. From the moment 
of convening the St.ate$-Gcneral, he has been afloat upon the wide ocean 

* of incidents.’*—vol. ii. pp. 93, 94. 

In a letter dated July 4tli, to Mr. Caroiichacf^'^r. Morris 
makes a report of the state of, things after the victory of tiie 
Tiers in the assembly, which he considered as the crisis oT the 
revolution, and speaks of it as having passed w'ithout being 
recognized as such. After this^ lie considered a free constitutioi^ 
sure, if they would have the good sense to give the nobles some 
share of the national authority. " Otherwise*' says he, “ it will 
degenerate into a pure monarchy, or become a vast republic-^a 
democracy—can that last? 1 think not, 1 am sure not, unless 
the whole people are changed.”—vol. ii. p. 78. 

* The National Assembly had already secured their existence by 
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decreeing Jtl>at taxes should cease when tliey dispersed. Mr. 
Morris observes, as was lately held out in a great English politic 
cal inovemeyt, that no army can niove>against a general resolution 
to this effect. 

Under the head of July Jlst, the position of the king is thus 
accurately appreciated. It was very early for that monarch to 
think of deserting his Ithrune, and the scheme clearly indicates 
how very unwortliy Xiouis XVI. was to put himself at the head 
of a revolution. * 

'J'hc King bus actually formed the design of going off to Spain. 
Whether the measures set on foot to dissuade him will have, as I hope, 
the desired effect, time only can discover. His fears govern him abso>* 
Intcly, and they have of late been most strongly excited. He is a well 
meaning man, but extremely weak, and probably these circumstances 
will in every event secure him from personal injury. An able man 
would not have fallen into his situation, but I think that no ability can 
now extricate him. He must float along the current of events, being 
absolutely and entirely a cypher. If, however, he should fly, it would 
not be easy to predict the conse(|uences, for this country is at present as 
near to anarchy as society can appioacii without dissolution. There are 
some able men in the National Assembly, yet the best heads among 
them wonhl not he injured by experience, and unfortunately there are 
great numbers who, with much imagination, have little knowledge, 
judgment, or reflection. You may consider the revolution as complete, 
that is to say the authority of the king and of the nobility is completely 
subdued; yet I tremble for the constitution. They have all that roman¬ 
tic spirit, and all those romantic ideas of government, which, happily 
for America, we were cured of before it was too late. They are advanc¬ 
ing rapidly. But 1 must check myself, or my reflections will occupy 
too much space both for you and for me."—vol. ii. p. 79. 

Mr. Morris does not raise our ideas of the members of the 
Natroiml Asembly; they have too often been appreciated hyper- 
sons who were dazzled by their eloquence, or too ignorant of 
affairs to form a just conception of their merits. We have sebri' 
what is said,of them above; frequent mention of them is made in 
the course o^ the correspondence, hut always in the same tone. 

Tliey are admirable fellows upon paper; but as it happens, somewhat 
unfortunately, that the men who live in the world are very different from 
those who dwell in the heads of philosophers, it is not to be wondered 
at if the systems taken out of books are fit for nothing but to be put 
into books again. 

Marniontel is tjjie only man T have met with, among their literati, 
who seems truly to understand the subject. For the rest, they discuss 
nothing in their assembly. One large half of the time is spent in hal¬ 
looing and bawling. The manner of speaking to a question is as fol¬ 
lows, $uch as intend to hold forth write their names on a tablet kept^ 
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for that purpose^ and are heard in the ofder that their names are written 
down, if the others will hear them, which very often they*refuse to do, 
but keep np a continual uproar till the orator leaves the pulpit. Each 
man permitted to speak delivers the result of his lucubrations, so that 
the opposing parties tire off their cartridges, and it is a million to one if 
their missile arguments happen to meet.”—vol.' ii. p. 89* 

In the same letter the King is«spokeu of with as little respect 
for his abilities as the members fur their knowledge of business. 

“ If the reigning prince were not the small beer chaiactcr that he h, 
there can be but little doubt, that watching events, and making a toler¬ 
able use of them, he would regain bis authority} but what will you 
have from a creature who, situated as lie is, cats, and drinks, and sleeps 
well, and laughs, and is as merry a grig as lives? The idea that they 
will give him some money, which he can cconuniizc, and tliat he will 
have no trouble in governing, contents biin entirely. Poor man 1 he 
little thinks how unstable is his situation. He is beloved, but it is not 
with the sort of love which a monarch should inspire. It is that kind 
of good natnred pity which one feels for a led captive. There is, 
besides, no possibility of serving him; for at the slightest show of oppo¬ 
sition, he gives up every thing and every person.”—vol. ii. ji. 92. 

To the inaptness of the assembly Mr. Morris often turns with 
.some bittctiies.s. On one occasion be says: *' They*havc taken 
genius instead of reason for their guide, adopted experiment 
instead of experience, and wander in the dark because they prefer 
lightning to light.” 

In a subsequent letter, dated November CCd, 1790, he again 
refers to the Assembly and thus registers their progres.s. They bad 
gone on dissolving and destroying, and in the mean time .secured 
no guarantee for a steady obedience in the people, or a regular 
course of action on the part of the government : they had broken 
all the ancient idols to pieces, and in their zeal were pulling down 
the edifice upon themselves: the noise, the eagerness, the confu-* 
sioii of all parties concerned rendered it impossible for a person 
of the sharpest vision to detect a ray of ligiit through the dli- 
scurity. The following passage hjis a solemn sound, and le( it 
be observed that it proceeded from the author before the events it 
seems to count upon. 

This unhappy country, bewildered in the pursuit of metaphysical 
whimsies, presents to our moral view a mighty ruin. Like the remnants 
of ancient niagniticence, we admire the arcbitecturd of the temple, 
while we detest the false god to whom it was dedicated. Daws and 
ravens, and the birds of night, now build their nests in its nitebes. The 
sovereign, humbled to the level of the beggar s pity, without resources, 
without authority, without a friend. The assembly, at once a master 
and a slave, new in power, wild in theory, raw in j^ractice. It engrosses 
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all functions, though incapable of exercising any, anil has taken from 
this fierce ferocious people every restrdint of religion and of respect. 
Sole executors of the law, and therefore supreme judges of its propriety, 
each district measures out its obedience by its wishes, and the great 
interests of the whole, split up into fractional morsels, depend on 
momentary impulse aud*ignorant caprice. Such a state of things can¬ 
not last. 

But how will it end? Here Lonjectnrc may wander through un¬ 
bounded space. What sum of misery may be requisite to change popu¬ 
lar will, calculation cannot determine. \Vhat circumstances may arise 
in the order of Divine Providence to give direction to that wdll, our 
sharpest vision cannot discover. What talents may be found to seize 
those circumstances, to infincnce tha^ will, and above all to mq^lerate 
the power which it must confer, we arc equally ignorant of. One thing 
only seems to be tolerably ascertained, that the glorious opportunity is 
lost, and (for this time at least) the revolution has failed. In the con¬ 
sequences of it we may however find some foundation of future pros¬ 
perity.”—vol. ii. pp. 118, 11J>. 

The letter to his friend and partner, Robert Morris, of the date 
of July Kith, 1791 , alludes to the king’s attempt at escape from 
the Tnileries and his recapture at Varennes. We mention it as 
confirming Dumont in his “ Recollections of Miraheau," who 
dates this -m the epoch at M'hich the idea of dispensing with a king 
altogether fir$it occurred to the nation. The step alluded to is 
the flight of the king. 

This step was a very foolish one. Public aifairs were in such a 
situation, that, if he had been quiet, he would have soon been master, 
because the anarchy which prevails would have shown the necessity of 
conferring more authority, and because it is not possible so to balance a 
single assembly against a prince, but that one must prove too heavy for 
the.other, or too light for the business. The assembly also, very strongly 
suspected of corrupt practices, was falling fast in the public estimation. 
Mis departure changed everything; and now the general wish seems to 
be for a republic, which is quite in the natural order of things.”—vol. ii. 
pp. 136, 137. 

species of mal-apropos attended every proceeding of the 
unfortunate monarch: if the scheme was good in itself, it was 
adopted at the wrong time, and often a firm adherence to even a 
bad course would have secured both the good of the nation and 
himself. Here we see he took an opportunity of leaving all be¬ 
hind him when men w'ere> getting tired of opposing each other, 
and drove them'to repiiblicaiiisiu at the instant they were revert¬ 
ing to tlie monarchy. 

In the autumn of 1791, the king accepted the constitution, 
which none condemned more than the makers, and which nearly 
qll pronounced insj^ecutable. The king however accepted it, and 
swore to maintain it, maintainable or not, and the sittings closed 
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leaving the way open to a new assembly still more inexperienced 
than the previous one, and still wilder and more unsettled in its 
principles. Of the departed assembly Mr. Morris makes this 
pointed remark to liis correspondent Washington. 

You doubtless recollect that the now expiring assembly was con¬ 
vened to arrange the finances, and you will perhaps be surpriseii to Icam, 
that after consuming church proper^ to tlic amount of one hundred 
millions sterling, they leave this department much worse than they found 
it. Such however is the fact, and the chance now is, in my opinion, 
rather for than against a bankruptcy.”—^vol. ih p. 143. 

The king was discharged from arrest in September; early in 
October we learn that he had already become a favourite once 
more, and that the Assembly, afterwards called the Legislative/ 
had become an object of contempt. 

** My dear Friend,—The people of this city arc become wonderfully 
fond of the king, and have a thorough contempt for the assembly, who are, 
in general, nhat used to be called iu Philadelphia, the blue stockings. 
There is, however, this difference between the two capitals, that with 
yon virtuous poverty is respected, but here splendour is indispensable. 
Judge the consequence, and to enlighten that judgment, know that at 
this moment they stand on the brink of bankruptcy, which can only be 
avoided by incieasing the vigour of the executive niagis'^rate. This 
becomes daily more and more apparent; and Paris exists, as it were, on 
the interest of the national debt.”—vol. ii. p. 147. 

It is impossible for u.s to trace with Mr. Morris the history of 
parties in the Legislative Assembly, or even indicate the successive 
steps, which, according to him, led to the despotism of the popu¬ 
lace, as established by what is called the second re\olution, when 
the Tuilerics were attacked, and the king became a prisoner of 
state. There is one letter, however, of so iimsterly a description, 
and which, at the same time, in a brief compass, gives so lumin¬ 
ous a view of this great second act in the revolution, that we 
should do wrong not to transfer it to our pages in part at least. 

" The late revolution has for its remote cause that excess in the human 
temper, which drives men always to extremes, if not checked and Con¬ 
trolled. For its proximate cause, it has the vices and defects of the late 
constitution, and particularly that an executive without powers was ren¬ 
dered responsible for events, and that a legislature composed of a single 
chamber of representatives was secured by every precaution, and under 
no control, except some paper maxims and popular opinion. That the 
people, or rather the populace, a thing which thank God is unknown in 
America, flattered with the idea that they are omnipotent, and disap¬ 
pointed from necessity in the golden prospects originally held out to 
them, were under no itistraint, except such as might be imposed by ma¬ 
gistrates of their own choice. It resulted inevitably, that the executive 
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must be in the power of the legislative, and this last at the mercy of 
such men as could influence the mob. , 

“ By ledftcing the royal authority below a^l reasonable measure, the 
constitution*makers iiad created a moral impossibility that the people 
should believe the king sincere in his acceptance, even if it bad been 
possible that he should ^ithout regret have beheld himself reduced frOm 
the first place allotted to man, to a state so low as to be exposed to 
insult from the lowest. It was evident then, that the constitution could 
not last, and in the overturn three things might happen, viz.' the esta¬ 
blishment of despotism, the establishment of a good constitution, or the 
institution of a democracy. The first under an able and ambitious prince 
was inevitable. The second was extremely difficult, not in itself, but 
because the chiefs of different parties all found themselves committed to 
different points and opinions. The last was only a natural continuation 
of the progress of men’s minds, in a necessary succession of ideas from 
the bill of rights. The advocates for republican government therefore 
had an easy task, although both to themselves and others it appeared 
difficult. 

“ From the moment that the second assembly met, apian was formed 
among several of the members and others, to overturn the constitution, 
which they had just sworn to observe, and establish a republic. This 
arose in part from the desire of placing themselves better than they 
could otherwise do, and in part from a conviction that the system could 
not last, and that they would have no share in the administration under 
such a pnrtf' inunarcby. As they had a strong hold upon the lowest 
class of people, as the aristocratic and constitutional parties were at 
open war, as these hist avowed openly their wish to amend, in other 
words, to change the constitution, which at the same time they assumed 
to venerate, it was* not a difficult matter to assault a monarch, who 
adhered to that form which he could not be supposed to approve, and 
whose faults became daily more and more apparent. 

“ Add to tills, that the court was involved in a spirit of little paltry 
intrigue, uinvorthy of any thing above tlic rank of footmen and cham¬ 
bermaids. Every one bail his or her little project, and every little pro¬ 
ject had some abettors. Strong manly councils frightened the weak, 
alarmed the envious, and wounded the enervate minds of the lazy and 
luxurious. Such councils, therefore, if perchance any such appeared, 
weve approved, but not adopted, certainly not followed. The palace 
was always filled with people whose language, whose conduct, whose 
maflner were so diametrically opposite to everything like liberty, that' it 
was easy to persuade the people that the court meant to destroy the con¬ 
stitution, by observing strictly the constitution. Some persons avowed 
the tactics, which from the moment of such avowal were no longer 
worth B doit. The king, whose integrity would never listen to anything 
like the violation his oath, had nevertheless the weakness to permit 
those, who openly avowed unconstitutional sentiments, to approach bis 
person, and enjoy his intimacy. Tlie queen was still more imprudent. 
The republicans (who had also their plan to destroy the constitution by 
the constitution) (bunded on the king’s personal integrity, their operation 
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to destroy his reputation for integrity, and hold him out to the urorid as 
a traitor to the nation which he was sworn to protect. 

They in consequence seized every occasion to pass popular decrees, 
which were unconstitutional. If the king exercised his veto, he was 
accused of wishing a counter-revolution. If he sanctioned the decree, 
he was so far lost with those who were injured by the decree, atid of 
course became daily more' and more unprotected. The success of his 
enemies was beyond their own expectation. His palace was assaulted. 
He took refuge with the assembly, and is now a prisoner of state with 
bis family. 

But now the ideas of revolt, which had been fostered for his ovei - 
throw, arc grown very troublesomt^o those who have possessed them¬ 
selves of the authority. It is not possible to say either to the people or 
to the sea, so far sludt thou go and no farther; and we shall have, 1 
think, sonic sharp struggles which will make many men repent of what 
they have done, when they find with Macbeth, that they have but 
taught bloody instructions, which return to plague tlie inventor.”—vol. ii. 
pp. 210—243. 

The mystery of the revolution was now over; It becunie an 
anaicliy and reigned for a while. The authority of an unorganized 
populace sooner or later centres in an individual—one who leads, 
or one who defeats them—the way may be shorter or longer, 
bloody and dangerous, turbulent but not sanguinary, us suits the 
character of the country; but the end is certain—a dictator’s 
throne is the altar on which men wearied of contention, disgusted 
witli dangerous power, and longing for the blessings of .security, 
offer up their liberty as the price of peace. 

The only foreign minister who continued to reside through the 
revolution was the Ambassador from the United States. It was 
a task of the utmost difficulty to remain without a compromise 
of national honour; and the personal safety of the ambassador 
was not unfrequently insecure. Neverthcles.s, a sense of national 
utility and a very sincere love of France seem to have supported 
Mr. Morris under all his trials, and he remained until recalled at 
the request of the Comitii da Saint Public, a recall wiiicli he, 
naturally enough, considered an honour. His successor arrived 
shortly after the death of Robesfperre. In the mouth of Decem¬ 
ber, 171>4, long before Bonaparte was eveii thought of, Mr. 
Morris thus writes, on quitting his functions. 

In France, they have been lured by one idle hope after another, until 
they are plunged in the depth of ^misery and servitude; servitude so 
much the more degrading, as they cannot but despUc their roasters. I 
have long, you know, predicted a single despotism, and you have seen 
how near they have been to that catastrophe. Chance, or rather the 
want of metal in the usurper, has alone saved them to the present mo¬ 
ment; but I am still convinced, that they must end their voyage in that 
port, and they would probably reach it, should, they make peace with 
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all their foreign enemios» through the channels of a civil war.* ~vo1. ii. 

p. ^59. , 

On leaving France, Mr. Morris travelled over a great part of 
Europe, partly with mercantile views, and partly under the inte¬ 
rest he took in political adairs, then becoming more and more 
eventful, and also with ft view of cultivating the very distinguished 
connexions he had formed while at Paris. Many generous efforts 
were bestowed on an attempt to procure the liberation of La 
Fayette from his dungeon at Olmutz. Mr. Morris had likewise 
to surrender a sum of money to the Princess of France, as she 
was called, and which had been J|||posited with him by her unfor¬ 
tunate father. He had likewise me opportunity of greatly assist¬ 
ing the present King of France, some of whose letters are inserted 
in this biography, and which eitlicr apply for, or acknowledge to 
a considerable extent, the receipt of money, which at that time 
there conid be little probability of ever being repaid. 

Ultimately, Mr. Morris returned to his native country, retired 
to his estate of Morrisania, and professed his intention “ to lead 
a private life, not meaning to embark again on the stormy ocean 
of politics.” He nas, however, elected to a seat in the Senate, 
and docs not appear to have hesitated to serve liis country in that 
honourable post. As might liave been expected, he soon distin¬ 
guished himself as a zealous Federalist, aud stoutly adhered to 
opinions that have long been declining in popularity in America, 
where popularity is the rule of right aud wrong. His opposition, 
though termed nltrei, was never factious; though results might be 
come to which he could not approve of, or the consequences of 
which he feared, he never failed to terminate his resistance at the 
point marked by the constitution. Wc shall not venture to pro¬ 
nounce on the correctness of his principles, as applied to the 
constitutional govcriimeiit of the States; though we cannot help 
observing that the statesmen of that country would have done well 
to listen to Mr. Morris’s opinions on the important questions of 
ffnapcc and commercial revenue that were agitated in bis time, and 
respecting which, the public opinion of North America remains as 
yet unenlightened. ‘ 

The later years of Mr. Morris’s life were spent in retirement, 
if that may be so called which was occupied with correspondence 
with the most celebrated persons of both hemispheres, in the 
publication of his opinions' on great questions, and during the 
last six years of his life in incessantly labouring in his character of 
commissioner, in execution of his great project of tapping Lake 
Erie, 

Mr. Morris retained his health and vigour to within a short 
period of his death,* assailed only by occasional attacks of his 
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early and tenacious eneniy« the gout. He died on the sixth of 
November 1816, in the sixty-Hfth year of his life. , 

We wish that our limits would permit us to insert a character 
of Mr. Morris, drawn by Madame de Danias, a French lady, who 
was intimately acquainted with him during his residence in 
France. It is perhaps somewhat too eulogistic, but still so elo> 
quently discriminative as to convey to the reader of tlie entire 
work the exact echo of his own sentiments. We must make room 
for the commencing paragraph. 

* I attempt to defineatc tlie c^^cter of a man,' says Madame de 
Danias, * who so little resembles <9|Kr men, that one should hardly say 
anything of him which has already been said of them. Like others 
however, ho has virtues, defects, and talents; but their nature, their 
use, mixture, and results, form a whole entirely different from any¬ 
thing I have seen. Were I called upon to distinguish him by a single 
trait, I should say he is fruod. 'I'liey, who do not well understand the 
meaning of these words, may not be satisffed; but as for me, who in¬ 
clude much in the term gootiness, and who have seen the exercise of 
this virtue in every action of Mr. Morris’s life, I repeat, that it is this 
which gives him the first place in all honest liearts, and entitles him 
to their lasting admiration and gratit\idc. The love of order is his 
Strongest passion, the rule of all his acts, the aim of all ho utters. A 
true philauthopi.st by the natural impulse of his soiiH he considers 
every object under the possibility of its becoming tisufnl. Ills peoe- 
trating, elevated, quick, and luminous mind is never idle, and he 
constantly employs liis numerous and diversified attainments, either in 
doing good, or inspiring in otliers the love of godliness. 1 have never 
known a person to approach Mr. Morris, whatever might be his inten¬ 
tions, circumstances, or situation, who did not on leaving him find 
himself enriched by his gifts, or enlightened by his counsels; who did 
not feel grateful for some soothing consolations, a profitable hiiit^ or a 
kind rece])tion. 

“ ‘ lie is charged ivith some faults by his friends. So much en¬ 
largement of soul may not he compatible with a quick sensibility, yet 
one cannot help regretting, that reason and wisdom should assume a 
control so powerful over his feelings. Brought up with the aknoit 
rustic freedom of a republican country, he is remarkable for great 
simplicity of manners, sustained b*y a nobleness, which has its scat in 
his soul, but tinged with a slight shade of self-complacency. If I 
eulogize him, it is only because 1 attempt to draw his true portrait, and 
I seek not to weaken defects, which, after all, may be no other than qua¬ 
lities little in fashion with us. We cuU liim self-complacent, because 
it is our custom to expect, that every one will aba.s« himself to procure 
elevation, and that merit shall wait for its place to be assigned, instead 
of taking it. Mr. Morris knows his proper station, and assumes it; ‘ 
sacrificing no person to himself in secret design, and in reality sacri¬ 
ficing himself to no other; thus inattentive to the petty tokens of 
complaisance, which self-love dictates in out locial intercourse^ he 
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sometimes offends those who expect and demand them. He is fond 
of his ease, does his best to procure dt, and enjoys it as much as 
possible. He loves good cheer, good wine, and good company. His 
senses as well as his mind have a high relish of perfection, and strive 
to attain it. He never eats a bad dinner without a severe censure 
upon the cook, as he never listens to folly without a keen rebuke. A 
little dissimulation would save him from many harmless enemies, who 
are not more to be regarded, however, than the small faults, which 
excite their enmity; but every species of deception, from whatever 
motive, is incompatible with the elevation, integrity and frankness of 
the man, whom 1 delineate. 

' One of his most remarktd||||[| &nd, if I may so say, one of his 
fundamental qualities, is his reganTfor truth, so constant, so absolute, 
so scrupulous, that it might seem carried to an exaggeration, were it 
not for the importance of its principle. Never, under any circum¬ 
stances, in the excitement of an animated story, or in the lively flow 
of pleasantry, does a word escajic him, not a single word, that is not 
strictly conformable to truth. He has no conception of the pliancy of 
Iruth; he yields to her on all occasions, because nothing is more 
beautiful in his eyes than truth; and because, also, a mind so much 
enlightened by her rays, so capable of discovering her charms and 
extending her reign, is naturally inclined to uphold and defend her.” 
— vol. i. pp. 506, 307. 

Mr. Morris married late in life Antic Carey Randolph, a con¬ 
nexion formed, with his usual judgment, and which greatly con¬ 
tributed to his happiness. He left one son, who, after his mother’s 
death, is to inherit the property. Astonishment has been ex¬ 
pressed at the vast hmouiit of Mr. Morris’s accumulations. The 
secret is to be found in the accuracy of his judgment, the clear¬ 
ness of his foresight, and in his integrity and industry. Nume¬ 
rous volumes of business letters, copied in Mr. Morris’s own hand¬ 
writing, unfold a series of enterprizes, commercial schemes, and 
transactions in various countries, from which may be gathered a 
detailed history of the sources of his wealth, and the progress of 
its acquisition. But tlie chief basis of Mr. Morris’s property was 
his iv.iccessful speculations in new lands, continued for a long term 
of years. It may be mentioned as a last trait of his generosity, 
that he leaves in his will an additional income to his wife in case 
she should re-marry, *' in order to defray the increased expendi¬ 
ture which may attend that connexion.” 
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Art. V.—1. Parnaso Lusitano^ou Poesiaa Selectas dos Auctores 
Portuguezes Antigos e Modernos, illustradas com Notps. Pre^ 
cedido de uma Uistoria abreviada da Lingua e Poesia Portu- 
gueza, 5 torn. 24mo. Paris. 1826. (Lusitaniaii Parnassus, 
or a Selection of Poetry from Ancient and Modern Portiigiieze 
Authors, illustrated with Notes. Preceded by a short History 
of the Language and Poetry of Portugal.) 

2. AdozindUf Romance. Pelo Auctor da Historia da Lingua e 
Litteratura Portugueza, iia Colieccao intitulada Parnaso .Lu- 
sitano, 8cc. Scc. &c. 12tno. 1828. (Adoziiida, a 

Romance. By the Author H^he History of the Language 
and Literature of Portugal, in the Collection intitled the Liisi* 
tanian Parnassus. London.) 

It is a very common idea amongst persons who know nothing 
about the matter, that the Portugueze language is merely a dialect 
of Spanish, spoken by a bigoted, illiterate people, and possessing 
no work worth reading except the Lusiad of Cainoens. This 
idea is altogether erroneous. That Portugueze and Spanish are 
closely allied, is beyond dispute, and might be asserted a priori, 
seeing that they are sister tongues, born of the same parents;—of 
which relations by the way they enjoy double the nsHal number, 
that is to say, four, tlie Latin, Celtic, (gothic and Arabic lan¬ 
guages. But, as is often the case in families, they differ widely 
in character, and Portugueze is the elder sister. By national 
authors it is called the eldest daughter of the Latin, and the claim 
would be irrefragable, could we give full credit to the high anti¬ 
quity ascribed to a fragment, still extant, of a poem, which is said 
to have been found in the year 1187 in a condition so injured by 
time that little more than thirty lines were legible. I'his polnn 
is believed by Portugueze scholars to have been written by Ho> 
deric, the last Gothic King of Spain, and thus to be coeval with 
the Arab conquest of the Peninsula in the beginning of the eighth 
century; a date and author which would prove Portugueze to 
have once been the general language of the whole country.^ But 
though the poem should not be the work of King Roderic) a 
MS. which was consumed by age in the twelfth century must be 
reasonably old in comparison even to the Romance or Provencal 
language, and we have some iute^^ial evidence of its not being 
much posterior to the earliest date as'signed, iq, the paucity of 
words of Arab origin which it exhibits, Almirante and Gibraltar 

* In conformity with, if not in corroboration of, thif idea, we may observe that Por* 
tugueze writers consider the denomination of Spain as comprehending tlic whole Peniu- 
9 ula, whicii they divide into the Castilian and Portugue/e imtipq; or provinces. ^ 
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being, as we recollect, the only two. The language of this frag¬ 
ment is not much more difficult to be understood than that of 
Chaucer or‘Gower; and a little song, written during the reign of 
the first sovereign of Portugal, Count Henrique, who died in 
J112, is perfectly intelligible even to us foreigners of the nine¬ 
teenth century. Having thus established the antiquity of the 
Portugueze language, we must further observe that it is entirely 
free from the abundant gutturals that characterize the Spanish, 
and would rival the Italian in softness were not its melody some¬ 
what disfigured by certain terminations in am, em and do or om, 
the nasal enunciation of which^though bearing some affinity to 
the sound of the French woraPum, &c. is averred to be utterly 
unattainable by any but native organs. 

'J'hat Portugal has for a considerable length of time been to a 
great degree bigoted and illiterate, must, we fear, be conceded, 
but in the 14th, 15th, and Ifith centuries, she ranked at least 
amongst the most cultivated and adventurous nations in Europe. 
Then was it that the scientific ardour and enterprise of one of her 
princes, Don llenriqiic, gave birth to those voyages of geogra¬ 
phical research which led her bold and able mariners to the East 
indies, inspired the genius of Columbus with the daring idea of 
reaching the desired point by sailing in a contrary direction, and 
thus occasioned the first discovery of the New World. And when 
the astronomical science and nautical skill of the Portugueze had 
effected this grand object of their ambition, their intrepidity and 
military efficiency, acquired in contests with the Moors, enabled 
the small numbefs sent out by the smallest'of European king¬ 
doms, to triumph over those dreaded Mahometan warriors who 
hud conquered Asia, and to add an immense and wealthy empire 
to .the dominions of Portugal. It was during this period of poli¬ 
tical splendour that the writers, still n;garded as the Portugueze 
classics, flourished. But the greatness of Portugal was not per¬ 
manent. The boyish imprudence of Sebastian drenched the sands 
o( Africa with the best blood of his kingdom; his crown, despoiled 
of its hardy defenders, dropt helplessly, a burthen rather than a 
pnze, upon the head of his gi>3at-uncle, the Cardinal Henrique, a 
man, if not actually imbecile, at least unfit, from advanced age and 
monastic habits> for governing under circumstances of difficulty; 
and upon this old monarch’^ death, it fell a prey to the power, the 
gold, and the craft of F*hilip II. of Spain. Portugal, thus in- 
thralled, lost hcY vigour. Her colonies were conquered by Holland, 
and her authors took to writing bad Spanish. It appears sur¬ 
prising that the same energy which subsequently enabled Portugal 
to burst her fetters, seat her lawful hereditary King, in the person 
.of the Duke of«Braganza, upon the throne, and recover some of- 
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her colonies from the Dutch, should not have revive*d her intel¬ 
lectual powers; our recollection of the coincidence of martial and 
literary glory in Greece, being rather too vivid to allow of our 
agreeing with Francisco Manuel de Nascimento, who (in an 
epistle,- Da Arte Poetica e Lingua Porlugueza, or of the Art of 
Poetry and the Language of Portugal,* prefixed as u second 
poetical introduction to the compilation before us) ascribes it to 
the long wars induced by the necessity of maintaining the newly 
recovered independence of Portugal. He says— 

The tumult, the diswder, that belong 
To brazeu cannon and||||p)ortar hoiirse. 

Agree not with Mioervo studious ease, 

Or the staid Muses’ sWeet tranquillity. 

Apollo's votaries leave him for Mars, 

Flinging their books away to grasp the shield j 
And in those most melodious numbers' stead 
That clothe magnificent ideas, they 
To nought but clashing arms direct their ears, 

Upon no object fix tbeir angry eyes 

Save on the glowing ball, the murderous breach.” 

But, alas! the terrible Inquisition, with its despotic authority 
and its innate hostility to mental illumination, offers too ready a 
solution of the difficulty. We might be tempted to add, as a 
second cause, the neglect which letters and science long expe¬ 
rienced from the court and higher nobility of Portugal. But this 
neglect existed when Camoens wrote, and was not confined to 
literature. If Camoens died in an hospital, so did some of those 
generals who conquered half India for their ungrateful country. 
Yet other generals regained or enlarged the Indian empire, whilst 
Camoens had itp-successor for upwards of a hundred years after 
the recovery of^ortugueze independence. If, soon after that re¬ 
volution, several authors did once more write in their mother 
tongue, they transplanted into it all the faults (especially the in¬ 
flated bombast termed Gongorism, from its first inventor Gongqj-a,) 
then disfiguring the literature of Spain, to which they added the 
conceits introduced by Marini into that of Italy; and it wasmot 
till the middle of the eighteenth century that Portugueze genius 
revived, fostered apparently by the vigorous and national adminis¬ 
tration of the Marquez de Pombal, and the efficiency which, 
amongst his other reforms, he give to' the course of iustruction, 
previously almost null, of the University of Coirlbra. 

We now come to the third point of the vituperative opinion 
we are endeavouring to refute, and perhaps the five little volumes 
before us may be thought sufficiently to answer the question, 
whether there be any Portugueze work besicies the Lusiad worth 
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reading? We must, however, premise a word or two* upon the 
general character of Portugueze literature, or rather poetry, to 
which upon'the present occasion we shall confine our attention, 
ere we proceed to offer ojir readers a few specimens, wiiich may, 
we should hope, awaken some interestin the language and writings 
of a country, one of Eagland’a o^est, and long one of her most 
faithful, allies. „ 

The poetry of Portugal differs attogdjier ^ooi>|bs^t pf the sister 
peninsular kingdom. It is entirely fr^ froorjtbe.extra^gance and 
frequent absurdity with which fheUatter^is 'usuallytaxed by )|tricl 
classical critics; but we must cf^ess that in our estimation it pays 
a high price for an exemptioiPpurcBased with/the''sacrifice of 
originality and nationality. In all countries, we apprfj^end, poetry 
has been the spontaneous offspring of ngtive geiit^S,;-^ In Spain, 
as in England, the authors of a 'more enlighteified ;era were too 
deeply imbued with the same spirit and impulses Uiat gave birth 
to the first attempts at song, to reject tlie /ude strains of their 
nil tutored predecessors, and devoted their ^Ingher cultivation aud 
classical knowledge to the improving and polishing the national 
muse. In Portugal, on the contrary, as in Italy, the study of the 
classics seems to have inspired a disgust for every thing else. 
1'he early simple Chacra, analogous to the Romance of Spain and 
the English' Balladf was- contemptuously rejected, as fit only for 
the nursery; and the mutilated fragments of them that remain, 
exist, we believe, chiefly in those store houses of legendary lore, 
the memories of village crones. These Chacras, like the Spanish 
Romances, were written iii a metre peculiar, as*far as we know, to 
the peiiiiisiiln, called asonancia, an imperfect rhyme in which the 
vowels only are considered; e. g, air and maid arc asomnte; and 
the.effect to the ear arises chiefly from the constai)4jmcurrence of the 
same vowels, one asonancia running through the i^kle or great part 
of a poem. In Portugal, the metre has perished with the Chacra, 
which has not, until within the last few years, been deemed worthy 
tlie attention of a single scholar. The very utmost stretch of 
patriotism and of national feeling went no farther than to endea¬ 
vour to adapt the vernaculai: idiom to tlie perfect models of 
antiquity, and in such classical Portugueze strains to sing national 
subjects. Similarity of design has produced a great similarity of 
character in many points 'at least in the literature of the two 
countries; the Portugueze^Jbaiug chiefly distinguished from the' 
Italian by an occasional tdfib of imaginative and philosophical 
melancholy, more akin to the warbliiigs of tlie northern muse. 
This resemblance has, probably, induced Portugueze poets to 
borrow from their Italian brethren whatever the great masters of 
b^oth did not ^ield.t^em, namely, many of their metrical forms, as 
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tiie dttava rima, the terza rinin, tite cauzom, the intermixUire oi' 
short fines in blank verse, &c. The only surviving really national 
measure with which we are,acquainted is the redondUha, and that 
is but little cultivated. * 

Portugueze literature, accordingly, abounds in odes, eclogues, 
idyls and sonnets, with some dull epics; but the drama, so ricli in 
Spain, is here almost barren field. One classical national tra¬ 
gedy indeed we have by^^erre^a, ode of the first of the writers 
who undertoOk^cfteach'li^^lassifcal muses Portugueze, professing 
this to be life, and the chmacter to which 

he aspired to be that'eince j^yen him by Francisco JManufl, of— 

**■ The gpqd ofH^ur tongue the fnend.” 

Ferreira likm|K)se, aS '^ell aa his friend Sa de Miranda, wrote 
some comedliSs that display considerable, comic powers, and super¬ 
seded Gil Vicef4e,‘ the early and real Portugueze Plautus, whose 
national, cpmic, 0ut extravagant and very gross pieces, now fell 
into disrepute. But the cold classical simplicity of form adopted 
by these authors was too uncongenial to modern taste to awaken 
that passion for scdnic representation, without which no theatre 
can flourish. Ferreira had few followers. His contemporaries 
and immediate successors preferred the epopma to the drama; the 
stage was supported by translations, and it is only since the last 
revival of Portugueze literature that •original dralnatists have 
arisen. • 

Portugueze epic poetry is generally held to be identical with 
Os Lust ADAS of Camoens; and the reputatioi^of this great author 
stands so deservedly high in European esteem, whilst his works 
are so universally known through the medium of translations, 
(though perhaps only Lord Strangford’s beautiful version of some 
of liis minor jibes' can be deemed really to aftbrd the means of 
appreciating r^^etats,) that of him we do not propose to speak 
here, where our object is to give information coucerniiig what is 
unknown. ^>-The Lusian poets, who emulated his success, were, 
however, so immeasurably inferior to him, that we shall not fill 
our pages with critiques upon Cortercal, Qiievedo, Lobo, Calstro, 
8wC. &c. The species of composition in which Sa de Miranda, 
Bernadim Ribeyra, Bernardes, Pereira, Fernao i^lves de Oriente, 
Lobo, (whom wq have condemned as ^ writer of epics,) the dra¬ 
matist Fereira, and many ofliers lesser note excelled, were 
especially eclogues and idyhi. their favourite strains 

were lyrics- and cartas, a kind of didactic epistle. 

Concerning the authors of the 17tli and the first half of the 
18th century, it is needless to add any thing to what has been 
already said. Of those who, some seventy or eighty years since, 
VOL. X. NO. XX. . . H H 
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lirst suddenly started up to show that Lusitanian genius, ifiit had 
long slumbered, was not dead, the most celebrated were Gar 9 ao 
and Diniz. They were followed by Domingo dos Reis, Quita, a 
successful pastoral poet, by Claudio Manoel da Costa, (chiefly 
distinguished as the first Brazilian candidate for literary fame,) 
and his countryman Gonzaga. But these American authors for¬ 
feited the advantages they might have derived from their local 
situation, by writing merely as classical Portugueze, instead of 
giving poetical pictures of a ifew world. Another R)*azilian 
avoided this rock. The Ukaguay of J* Bazilio de Gama is an 
American epic, and if the genius of the author w'as unfortunately 
not equal to his ambition, the Brazilian subject and colouring 
bestow an interest upon his production. It was at this period 
too that Antonio a Jew, gave to the stage a number of 
national comedies, or rather comic operas, which, though cer¬ 
tainly not to be compared with the stock plays of the French or 
English stage, arc by no means deficient in wit, humour, and 
comic eflect. 

The authors already deceased, who have adorned the end of 
the last and the beginning of the present century, are so nume¬ 
rous that it would be tedious to name them all. We shall men¬ 
tion a few who bear the highest reputation, and give some extracts 
from those ^i^hom wc prefer. Manoel Barbosa du Bocage* w^as 
the most celebrated of hnprovisatores in a land where that pecu¬ 
liar talent is almost as common as in Italy, Francisco Manuel 
do Nascimento is considered as the Boileati, or rather, perhaps, 
the Horace of Portugal, combining great lyrical powers with keen 
satirical and critical talents. .Team Baptista Gomez was the first 
tragic writer of modern times, and his Nova Castrof still holds 
the highest rank upon the Portugueze stage: it is far inferior to 
Ferreira’s Cuslro in poetry, but surpasses that C^sical tragedy, 
perhaps, as far, in dramatic and theatrical effect. To these names 
we must add those of Nicolau Toleiitino, a pecul^ly national 
satirist; of Domingos Maximiano Torres, who "Excelled in 
eclogues and canzonets; of Antonio Ribeiro dos Santos, an 
elegant imitator pf Ferreira; and of the Brazilian A. P. Souza 
Caldas, esteemed one of the best of the modern lyric poets. 

Of the living authors of Portugal, the most eminent are J. M. 
da Costa e Silva, J. A. de IHacedo, J. F. de Castilho, who lost 
his sight at six years of age, Curve Semedo, J. Evangelista 
de Moraes Sarmeuto, J. y? Maldonado, and his sister 

Marianna; three 'other ladies, the Viscondessa de Balsamao, of the 

* Foreign nsmes are not of uncommon occurrence,—EnglUb, French, and Germans 
liaving setded in PortugaJ, whose descendants are considered as native Fortugnexe. 

t An account of this tragedy has appeared in Blackwood's Magazine. 
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Villa Poucas cle Giiiinnraens family, a lady, who, at upwards of 
seventy years of age, excels in amorous lyrics. Dona Francisca 
de Paula Pozzolo da Costs, and Dona Leonor d’ Almeida; M. 
C. S. d’Aguiar, a very prolitic tragedian, not without merit, D» 
A. J. Osorio de Pina Leitao, a Brazilian, F. de Paula Medina 
e Vasconccllos, a native of the islancf of ^Madeira, J. B. Leitao 
d'Almeida Garrett, and Luiz da Silva Mozinho de Albuquerque. 
The writings of this last writer are already so various and 
voluminous that we hope ere long to introduce him to our readers* 
notice in a separate article. Of some of the others we shall here 
give specimens, an^ we may observe generally, that although by 
no means deficient in the more ordinary tuneful strains, a large 
proportion of the works of the above mei]|^ioned living authors 
consists of invectives against French ambition, and of lyrical tri¬ 
butes of admiration and gratitude to England’s great captain, to 
whom Portugal owes her independence. We liavc heard of ad 
epic upon his peninsular wars by Vascoucellos, but have never 
been able to procure a sight of it. 

Without apologizing for the length of this introduction, ren> 
dered necessary by the novelty of the subject, vye proceed to the 
compilation under review. The introductory prSse sketch is from 
the pen of Almeida Garrett, and affords much valuable informa¬ 
tion, although somewhat tinctured with national partiality, and 
more perhaps witli national feelings, whiidi to foiieigiicrs detract 
from the weight of its criticism. It need not detain us after the 
ample statements we have given. ^Fhe compiler, 1*. .1. de Fon¬ 
seca, appears to be very inferior in judgment to his coacHutor, 
and might have made, we suspect, a better selection. He has 
divided and classed the pieces contained in these volumes as is 
usually done, according to the character of the poetry; but we 
shall deviate ffom this rule in arranging our extracts; and Pdrtii- 
gueze poetry being so distinctly divided into two distant eras, we 
shall first give specimens of two or three of the numerous poets 
of the sixteenth century, and then proceed to the modern school. 

The first poet we shall introduce to our readers is our principal 
favourite, Antonio Ferreira, a no\^leman and eminent lawyer, who 
was born in lo28, and died before he had completed his fortieth 
year. In most kinds of poetry Ferr^|^'was, we think, fully equal 
to his rivals and friends, witb^^ perhaps, of Canioens^ 

but his tragedy is so decidcdl^^Cdisider^'as the masterpiece upbii 
which his reputation rests, tl^; we shbll take jour specimens of 
his powers from it. The Castro is the second tragedy written in 
any modern language, and Ferreira’s compatriot admirers lay 
much stress upon its being so little posterior to the first (Trissino’s 

H ti 2 
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Hofomsba)*' as to render it improbable that the Portiigueze poet 
should have seen the Italian piece. We ourselves think that a 
previous knoAvledgc of the Sofonhba would detract but little from 
Ferrara’s merit. Both tragedies are modelled after the Greek 
masters of the art, and should we allow that Trissino suggested 
to our author the idea of imitating them in a modern language, 
the conception of founding a tragedy upon the,history of his own 
country, ns iKschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, did upon the 
history of theirs, was entirely Ferreira’s, and this is, to our minds, 
sniiicicnt to establish his claim to originality. His tragedy is, 
moreover, very superior to Trissino’s. The Castro is founded 
upon the story, or rather the catastrophe, of the loves of Don 
Pedro, Infante of Portugal, and Dona Inezf de Castro. After 
a long attachment during the life of Pedro’s first wife, tliey were 
privately married upon her death. Inez lived in retirement upon 
the banks of the Mondego, (the spot still bears the name of the 
Quinta das Lagrimas, tli!^ Villa or Garden of Tears,) and there, 
became the mother of four children, passing with the world for 
her iiusband’s mistress; but the enemies of her family discovered 
the secret of her marriage, and dreading her future influence as 
queen, persuaderf'^he king that the interest of the country required 
the death of his son’s wife or mistress. She was accordingly 
murdered by them, with the old king’s concurrence, during the 
Infantes casual absence, and the widower’s despair sought alle¬ 
viation ill a sanguinary vengeance that branded him with the sur- 
uuine of Cruel; though after he had solaced his exasperation with 
the tortures and death of the assassins, his insane violence subsided 
into a tranquil and just, however inexorable, sternness', which was 
marked by the more laudatory epithet of the Justiciary. This 
story is highly tragical, and Ferreira’s conception of it is drama¬ 
tic, notwithstanding that to his zeal for classical simplicity he has 
sacrifi(*ed what should have been tragical and dramatic scenes. 
He has no interview between the wedded lovers, no Qflforts of the 
husband to save an idolized wife. The first act exhibits the 
ardemt love of both, and on the part of Inez, fear of her enemies, 
anxiety for the declaration of her marriage, and reliance upon her 
husbtnid’s firinness. In the seednd act, her enemies persuade the 
reluctant king to sanction her death; in the third she is warned 
of her impending fate; and' in the fourth it is consummated, de¬ 
spite the seeming success' of bef attempt to soften her royal 
father-in-law. The fifth acf is wliolly occupied with Don Pedro’s 


* It will he i^meiniM*red, (lint France anil Eitglaiid in tho$e days I^new nothing of 
the drama beyond Mysteries and Moraiitie?. 
t Tin- /■; 'o nijrked is pronounced as if fuiloned by :i y. 
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despair and vengeful menaces. A chorus forms part of the <fra- 
wtf/M pmowff, and sings appropriate lyrical strains^ between the 
acts. VVe shall take our specimen from the third act. ^The 
chorus thus addresses Inez:— 

Tidings most sad and crueb death>t|aughi tidiiigHj 
I bring thee* Dona Inez. Oh woe^ woe! 

Ob most unhappy oue^ that uierit’st not 
A death so citicl! * 

Nurse. How? What say’sl thou ? Speak. 

Chorus. 1 cannot speak for weeping. 

Inez. Wherefore weep’st thou ? 

Chorus. I look upon that face, those eyes- 

Inez. Woe’s me! 

Alas! What ill ? What ill so terrible 
Is this thou bringest me ? 

Chorus, It is thy death. 

Inez. Is he then dead? iny husband ? mine Infante'^ 

Chorus. Vou both must die, ev’n now. 

Inez. Oh woful tidings! 

They'll murder my beloved ! Why murder him ? 

Chorus. Because they’ll murder thee. Iii thee he 
In thee will (juickly die. 

Nurse. Now God forbid 

Such ills’ befalling! . " 

Chorus. They are imminent, • 

' And linger not. Fly, thou unhappy one! 

Ky dight secure thee. I already hear 
I'hc clashing of the iron instruments * 

That hither hasten with thy death. Armed men, 

Lady, iu search of thee, are hastening hither. 

The kiug himself is seeking thee, resolved 
On thee t’ avenge* his rage. If |)ossible. 

Rescue thy children with thyself, nor suffer 
Thine evil fate t’ infect them. 

Inez. Woe is me! 

Sad, lonely, persecuted I Oh, my lord, 

Where art thou, that thou comest not ? The king 
Seeks me. 

Chorus, 'fbe king. * 

Inez. And wherefore should be slay me ? 

Choms. ■ Ob cruel king! and cruel those who urge 

Sneb monstrous cruelty 1 thee they seek, 

For tby fair bosom, that with savage steel 
It may be furiously pierced through and thifiugh. 

* This expressiuii, however singular, is Ferreira’s; the word viiigar cannot, we be¬ 
lieve, be translated otherwise than to revenue or retaliate. A similar use of revenge 
frequently ocevs in the old German of the middle ages. 
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« 

Nurse. Thus aT& thy dreaii'iS fulhllcd. 

Inez. Unhappy dreams! • 

Oh cruel dreams! so miserably true * 

Why would ye prove yourselves ? Spirit of mine. 

Why didst not more believe the frightful woes 
Thou hadst conceived and knewest ? Fly, good nurse. 

Fly thou tlic dreadful wrath that threatens us. 

I stay, alone T stay, but iijnocent. 

No succour I desire,—let my death come,— 

JiCt me die innocent. You in iiiy stead, 

IMy little, little children, here shall live. 

You, whom so savagely they’ll tear from me. 

God is mine only stay. Ye maids of Coimbra, 

Succour me ! Men, who sec mine innocence. 

Oh succour me ! My children, do not weep, 

1 weep for you. Be happy in your mother. 

In your sad mother, whilst she yet survives. 

You, gentle friends, surround, encircle me, 

And save me, if you may, from coming death.” 

The chorus lluit follows we think the least poetical in the 
play, besides being written in Saj)phic and other metres, uncon¬ 
genial to the J'lnglish language. We shall therefore translate in 
its stead that which ilivid,cs the first and second acts, 

SEMI-CUOBITS. 

“ When first young Love was born • 

Earth was with life imbued; 

The sun acquired his beams, the stars their light) 

Heav’n shone in Nature’s morn; 

And, by the light subdued. 

Darkness revealed long-hidden charms to sight) 

And she, the rosy-hued, 

Who rules Heaven’s fairest sphere. 

Daughter of Ocean rude— 

• She to the world gave Love, her offspring dear, 

* ’Tis Love adorns*our earth 
With verdure and soft dews; 

With colours decks the flow’rs, with leaves the grovesj 
Turns war to peace and mirth; 

O’er harshness sqftnesfc strews j 

And melts a thousand hates in thousand loves. 

Incessant he renews 

The lives stern death consumes. 

And gives the brilliant hues 

In which earth’s beauteous picture ever blooms. 
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• 

The raging of his flames 
’Twere cowardice to fearj 
For Love is-soft and tender as a child. * 

His rage entreaty tames; 

And passion’s starting tear 

He kisses from the eyes, tenderly.mild. 

Within his quiver hear 
The golden arrows ring; 

They deadly, shafts appear; 

But love-fraught, love-impelled, their flight they wing. 

“ Love sounds in every lay 
In every tuneful quire; 

Tcuipestuons winds are lulled by his sweet voice; 
Sorrow is chased away. 

And in bis genial Arc 

The limpid streams, the hills and vales rejoice. 

Love’s own harmonious lyre 
In 1 Jeav’n is heard to sound; 

And whilst his flames inspire 

Thy heart, thou, Castro, by Love's God art crown'd.” 

SKCOND SEMI-CUORUS. 

Rather, a tyrant blind, 

Forged by the poet’s brain. 

Desire, deceit unkind, • 

Offspring of idleness, god of the vain; 

The never-failing bane 
Of all high thoughts inspire. 

His arrows, tipt with fire. 

Madly he burls around; 

Apollo, Mars, groan with the scorching wound. 

“ Aloft in air be flies, 

And the earth bums below; 

His deadly shafts he plies. 

And, when he misses, causes bitterest woe. 

He glories foe with foe 
In passion’s chains to bind; 

And those by Fate designed 
For union, those he parte; 

Unsated he with tears, blood, breaking hearts. 

Into the tender breast 
Of chastely blushing maid, 

As time and chance sugn^t, ^ 

He’ll steal, or furiously her heart invade# 

The fire, by reason’s aid 
Extinguished, will revive; 

In cold blood, scarce alive. 

In nge’s snows vrill blaze, 

Kindling the inmost soul with beauty’s rays. 
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“ Fl-oiii thence the venom streams 
Through the erst healthy fratpe: 

'Xlie slumbering spirit dreams 
In self-delusion, weaving webs of flame. 

Then disappear chaste shame 
And generoust constancy; 

Then <leath and miseiy 
Enter in softness’ guisC;^ 

The heart is hardened, and the reason dies. 

“ From great Alcides' hand 
Who snatcliud the iron mace, 

At foot of maiden bland 
Marking the lion-conqueror’s maid-like place ? 

The spoils of that dread chase 
Who turned to delicate 
Attire of female state ? 

And lingers, wont to hurl 

War’s ^veapons round, the distafl’ forced to twirl ? 

* -X- * * 

What other lire consumed 
The glories of old Troy ? 

Or 8pain, the mighty, doomed 
To groan beneath a paynim yoke's annoy ; 

A blind and nranton boy 
The noblest minds o’erthrevv. 

Mangled and maimed, and slew; 

'rriumphing over lives and blood. 

The prey^ of appetite’s remorseless mood. 

Blest, oh how wond’rous blest, 

Who ’gainst the fatal dart 
Has know’ll to guard his breast. 

Or quench the flames whilst kindling in his heait! 

Such grace doth Heav'n impart 
But to a favoured few. 

Vain joys, that quickly flew. 

Thousands with tears lament. 

And their submission to Love’s power repent." 

Wfe have given precedence to Ferreira on account of his po¬ 
etical merit and the loftier strain .of his muse, although Sa de 
Miranda ought to have stood first, as well in point of time as on 
account of his rank, and of the jSort of supremacy ceded to him 
by contemporary poets. ITe is called by Seuhor Garrett the 
true father of our poetry—the poet of reasoi> and virtue,” and 
was the introducer of the Italian metres, in which he wrote 
eclogues, idyls, &c. &c. Nevertheless, his jmetical reputation 
iioiy rests chiefly upon his Cartas, didactic epistles written in the 
native Portiigueze risd^ndilha measure. We translate a few quin~ 
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tilhas, or live-lined stanzas, from au epistle ad^lresseH to King 
John the Third, which is esteemed his master-piece. The reader 
will observe that the arrangement of the rhymes is twofold, regu¬ 
larly alternating. 

Great King of Kings, one dngle day. 

One hour of yours, in idle mood 
Should I consume, it would betray 
That guiltily 1 did not pay 
Due reverence to the general good. 

For'in a distant hemisphere, 

VVhere other stars gem other skies. 

Nations of various form and cheer— 

By God till now hid from our eyes— 
isubmiss your mandates wait to hear. 

“ You in all subject hearts abide, 

Ob monarch powerful as just. 

You who will knots the hardest tied 
Untangle, or with sword divide; 

(rrcat living law in whom wc trust. 

“ Where men are, Covetisc is ever^ 

All she bewilders, all deceives; 

Less foil’d by justice* firm endeavour, 

The web that fraudful malice weaves. 

Or to unravel or dissever. • 

5 ^ « * * • 

“ Your ships that boldly navigate. 

Sailing this solid globe around, • 

’Midst their discoveries no state 
Ungoverned by some king have found. 

What were a headless body's fate ? 

Kingdoms confessing two kings’ right 
Inevitable ills o’erwhelm. 

Earth from one sun receives her light. 

One God upholds her by his might; 

One monarch only suits one realm. 

* * « « 

*' With privileges high as these. 

Conscientiously shoulokings beware 
Of looks deceptive, arts to please. 

Practised their justice to ensnare. 

And cobweb laws to break with ease. 

** Who cannot *gainst the law prevail 
By force or art, or favour. Sire, * 

Is deemed in interest to fail: 

If valueless at public sale, 

None will to favMtism aspire. 

* * * * * • 
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f The man who bears a single mind, 

A single face, a single truth, 

« Uptorn, not bent by stormiest wind, 

For all besides on earth’s designed. 

But for a courtier—no, in sooth,” 

This last qiiintilhc^ is in the mouth of every well-educated 
Portugueze; and with it we shall take our leave of the more 
pliilosophical than poetical Sa,dc Miranda, turning to the third 
and last of the poets of this brilliant early period, from whom we 
intend giving extracts. Diogo Bernardes is celebrated for the 
simple and melancholy sweetness of his pastoral strains. But 
the shepherd’s reed is so uncongenial to this excitement-loving 
age and country, that we fear the Portugueze Theocritus stands 
little chance of enjoying such admiration in England as at home, 
or even of having his best eclogue, Marilia, patiently read 
through \ more esjiecially as we deem it right to adhere in our 
translation to his terza rima, the monotony of which, although in 
the original it seems to heighten the mellifluous sadness of his 
shepherdess’s complaints, is ill suited to our more robust lan¬ 
guage. We shall therefore give but little of it; the opening 
stanzas, as characteristic of the style, and a few of the more pa¬ 
thetic. 

** How sweetly ’midst these hazel bushes rose 
Ev’n now the nightingale’s melodious lay. 

Whilst the unhappy Plyyllis mourned her woes ! 

1 came to drive my lambs, idly that stray,. 

From yonder* wheat, and caught, as I drew near, 

Either’s last cadence, ere both fled away. 

Sad Phyllis cried * Alas! ’ in tone so drear, 

So inly felt, that sorrow’s voice I knew. 

And my heart bled such suflering to hear j 

Complaining thus, she mournfully withdrew; 

The bird flew ofl^ and my regrets are vain. 

* « » w « 

Those nymphs who from their bosoms love exclude 
* Are happy—Oh how enviable their state! 

How wretched those whose hearts he has subdued! 

" How often do they vainly call on Fate! 

How often cruel love invoke, and wail, 

And lavish sighs and tears on an ingrate! 

Vainly their eyes disclose the tender tale 
Of a lost heart. In us, fore-doomed to grief, 

Beauty and* grace, alas! of what avail ? 

If we're disdained, ’tis sorrow past relief! 

In which, if carelessly the heart must pine. 

The term of life and suffering will be Drief. 
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I loved thee holily as the chaste dove; , 

If other thoughts within thy bosom dwell. 

Thine own heart must lhat wrongful thought reprove. 

But wherefore do I here ray sorrows tell. 

Where Echo only to my sad lament 
Can answer, and not him I love so wel^ 

Across these mountains since his course he bent. 

Never again revisiting our plains. 

By what dark jealousies my heart is rent! 

So little roon; for hope to me remains 
Despair were haply lesser misery j 
But love resists despair, and love still reigns.'’ 

We shall now leave the poets whom Portugal still esteems her 
classics, for those who in the last half of the last century revived 
her poetical spirit. The first of these was Pedro Antonio Correa 
Gargiio, who started up, amidst the intellectual night that had 
long oppressed his native land, in the full vigor of manly genius. 
Gargiio wrote lyrically and satirically, but his two satires in this 
collection turn so entirely upon Portugueze literature that they 
would be nearly unintelligible, and quite uninteresting to English 
readers. We take as our specimen of his abilities his Cantata of 
Dido, w'hich is esteemed by his compatriot critics, one of the most 
sublime conceptions of human genius, one of the most perfect of 
human works. In our'translation we shall closely imitite the metre 
of the original, thus affording a sample of that adnilixture of short 
lines in blank verse of which we have spoken. 

DIDO, A CANTATA. , 

“ Already in the ruddy east shone white 
The pregnant sails that speed the Trojan fieet. 

Now wafted on the pinions of the wind 
They vanish midst the golden sea’s blue waves. 

The miserable Dido 

Wanders loud shrieking through her regal halls, 

With dim and turbid eyes seeking in vain 
The fugitive Ailneas. 

Only deserted streets and lonesome squares 
Her new-built Carthage offers to her gaze; 

And frightfully along the naked shore 
The solitary billows roar i' the night. 

And midst the gilded vanes 
Crowning the splendid domes 
Nocturnal birds hoot their, ill auguries. 

In fancy now she hears * ^ 

Amaz’d, the ashes cold 
Of dead Sicheeus, from his marble tomb, 

In feeble accents mixed with heavy sighs, 

* Eliza! mine Eliza!' ceaseless call. 

To the dread gods of hell 
A solemn sacrifice 
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Pii^parcs she; bat dismayed. 

Upon the incense-fuming altars sees 
Tbt sacred vases mantling with black scum. 

And the libation wine 
Tmnsformed into abhorrent lakes of blood. 

Deliriously she raves; 

Pale is her beauteous face. 

Her silken tresses all dishevelled stream, 

And with uncertain foot, scarce conscious, she 
That happy chamber seeks, 

Where with melting heart 
Her Mthless lover heard 
Whisper impassioned si^hs and soft complaints. 

There the inhuman Fates before her sight, 

Hung o’er the gilded nuptial couch, displayed 
The Teucrian mantles, whose loose folds disclosed 
Tlie lustrous shield, and the Dardanian sword. 

She started—suddenly, with hand convulsed, 

From out the sheath the glittering blade she snatch'd, 
And on the tempered, penetrating steel 
Her delicate, transparent bosom cast. 

And luurin’riug, gushing, foaming, the warm blood 
Bursts in a fearful torrent from the wound. 

And, from th’ cncrirasoned rushes spotted red, 
Trem|)le the Dorfe columns of the hall. 

'I’ll rice, she essayed to rise. 

Thrice faintiug on the bed she prostrate -fell. 

And writhing as she lay, to Heaven upraised 
Her quenched and failing eyes. 

Then earnestly upon the lustrous mail 
Of Ilium’s fugitive. 

Fixing her look, she uttered these last words. 

And hovering midst the golden vaulted roofs. 

The tones, lugubrious and pitiful, 

In after days were often heard to moan. 

‘ Ye precious memorials. 

Dear source of delight, 

Enrapt'ring my signt. 

Whilst relentless fatfe, ■ ’ '< 

Whilst the gods above' ‘ ' 

Seemed to bless my love, ' 

Of the wretched Diflo 
Tbeespirit receive! 

From sorrows whose burthen 
Her strength overpowert^ ’ 

The lost one relieve! 

The hapless Dido 
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Not timelessly dies; 

The walls of her Carthage, 

Loved child of licr care, 

High towering rise. 

Now a spirit bare 
She flies the sun’s beam. 

And Fhlegethon’s dark 
' And horrible stream, 

In Charon’s foul bark. 

She lonesomely ploughs.* ” 

Antonio Diniz de Cruz e Silva was, as we have said, the con¬ 
temporary of Gargiio, and is esteemed a v^fer of more .force, 
though less elegande and high finish. He tried almost every 
description of poetry, and bis Pindaric Odes are held in very 
high estimation. They undoubtedly display great lyric powers, 
but are not considered by Portugueze critics ns the chief or¬ 
naments of his laurel wreath. 0 iiyssope, or the Holy-Water- 
Sprinkler, is universally allowed to be his master-piece. In this 
heroi-comic poem Diniz has imitated, or rather emulated Boi- 
leau’s Lutririf and we shall give a few,.extracts, not only because 
its very different strain affords an agreeable variety from our 
other selections, but as it exhibits at one and the same time the 
talents of a much-admired poet, the character of Portugueze hu¬ 
mour, and the freedom with which, despite of bigotry. and the 
Inquisition, Portugueze writers venture to ridicule the clergy, 
who share with the Gallo-mania, then beginning to prevail, the 
indignation of the satirist. The subject of thcipoem is a dispute 
betwixt a bishop and a dean respecting some innovation in the 
mode of presenting the Hyssope to the former by the latter. 
During the hours universally dedicated to the smta, or after- 
dinner nap, the agitated dean climbs a mountain, upon which 
stands a monastery of Capuchin Friars, and presents himself at 
the door, when the porter, amazed at such unwonted exertions, 
asks— 

** * How iio<v, my lord ? What wonderful event 
Can have befall’n your lordshj^ that thi-ougb heat 
So sultrily Intense, should to house 
In such disorder bring y(Htt|^ you chanced 
To murder one of your coSleagaes ? Or rob 
The sacristy ? Or, tempted by the fiend. 

Have yon turned virgin violator, whence 
You in our Church must an asylum*seek?’ . 

‘ Not one of these mUfoitttnes, Heaven be praised,* 

Said Lara, * has befallen in^ '..,Qpugbt would 1 
But with the Padre Otfardiawo speak— 

On urgent business, soon as possible.’ <’ 
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Tlie Padre Guardiam, or Superior of the Monastery, is taking 
his siesta; and tfie dean awaits his awaking in the garden. There 
our dignitary meets with a Padre \1ubilad0y that is to say a 
Father who, in consideration of long service, is excused from all 
professional duties—in fact, a retired friar. The dean, after 
descanting upon the beauty of the garden, pauses before a statue, 
and thus questions his companion: 

“ ‘ Who is this MonsieureVarh, as he’s called 
In the inscription on his pedestal? 

If from appearances I judge, the name, 

Count'nance, well-dressed hair, bespeak this beau 

A Frenchniafi, and perhaps a cavalier. 

The great inventor of his own toupee.' 

The learned Father cautiously replied, 

' Nor Frenchman, as you judge, nor cavalier 
Was he this statue represents. In Troy, 

One of Troy’s royal family, he lived.’ 

—* If Frenchman he was not,’ the Dean rejoined, 

* Why called Monsieur?' And the cx-Doctor thus, 

Smiling, made answer: —^ Let not that surprise, 

Since at each step recurring. Now-a-days 
At every corner arc wc Fortugueze 
Shamelessly treated as Monsieurs. This, sir. 

Is now the fashion, and the fashion must 

Be followed. Above all, is’t requisite 

We should convince the world that we speak French ?’ 

—* Oh Padre Jubilado* asked the Dean, 

‘ Is’t then of such importance to speak French, 

That your proficiency your rcv’rences 
Must thus display ? Without this sacrament 
Were neither wisdom nor salvation yours ? 

For 1 must tell you here, under the rose, 

The savage Boticudo jargon’s not 
More unintelligible to me, than French.' 

—‘ Do not confess it, sir, for in these times. 

Oh times! oh morals ! French is all in alL’ 

( The father said. ^ 

» • '' 4 .--,. « 

* * Of this audacity, this, ilpphdenep, 

Raging unchecked amc|^t#]^‘,j^ th’ effects 
Most terrible, most noiipia^ appear 
That fall on our chaste moth^tongue > that tongue, 
lasted upon translations meriting 
Most richly to be burnt, is there defiled 
With thousand Gallicisms of wdrd and phrase. 

« • • ‘‘’o''*' 

As though our language, beautiful and rich. 

The eldest born of Latin^ stood in need 
. Of foreign ersament.' 
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The Dean inquires, after the same fashion, into the ftaines and 
histories of divers mythological personages-, including Madama 
Pena Lopez, as he reads the inscription on Penelope’s statue. 
The Friar concludes his eulogium upon the pattern of Nvidows 
bewitched in these words: 


" ‘ And at the loom all weavers of those days 
Surpassing, on one web ten years she spent.’ 

■—* What say you, father-iaiistcr? Do you jest?’ 

Th* astonished Dean exclaimed, ' What, ten whole years 

Warping and weaving at one single web 

Did this Madama spend? And will you lay 

She was a famous weaver ? Why my nurse-^- 

And she’s decrepid—spends not on one Web - 

More than nine months.’ 

« « « « ni 

—* Even in this her great ability,’ 

The Father said, ' consisted ; since by night 
She carefully unravelled each day’s work.’ 

—* Still worse and worse,’ rejoined the Dean; ^ why this 
Is going, crab-like, backwards. I would swear 
Upon an hundred pair of gospels, Ihe, 

Your famed Penelope, had lost her wits.’ 

« 


—* This is Alcides, whose tremendous arm, * 
Whose mighty feats, your lordship must have heurd 
Father Arronches* in his sermons laud 
'With exquisite discretion.* 

—' You mistake, * 

Good father,* Lara said j * for in my life 
I never heard a sermon. Though i’ the choir 
Too oft, by reason of my dignity. 

I’m placed against my will, and doomed to hear, 

I always, whilst the Father proses, sleep. 

For by no other means can 1 appease . 

The hunger at such times tormenting me. 

Blit now, retim^ing to the point, I’ve heard. 

Father, that this Alcides in,l^ day 
Was a sad profligate.’ 

girls! 

And what of that?* i^ed. 

‘ I, as you see me, bearfij^ years, 

I spare no damsel I may light upon.^ 

—* 1 cannot say the same. *Alas !■ what grief. 
What shame does the confession cost V exclaii^ed 
The Dean, ' and I’Ve scarce, liumbered sixty years.”* 


* A book then existed, and perhaps stiU exists ia Dshon, entitled the 
cules, and this Hercules is St. Dominick. t • 


Her. 
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VVe canliiot proceed with this conversation, and indeed have 
translated the last few lines reluctantly; but they were indispen¬ 
sable to ilia portraiture we wish to 'exhibit of both Porttigueze 
drollery and Portugueze clerical satire: they are moreover con¬ 
sidered in their native land, we believe, as displaying the very 
quintessence of delicacy. We shall now leave the Dean’s inqui¬ 
ries into, and comments upon, mythological history, observing 
en passant tiiat Fonseca does not seem to think his ignorance 
extraordinary, as he has deemed it requisite to append notes to his 
coinpilalioii explaining every thing, from the siege of Troy to the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, and shall close our extracts from 
0 Hijssope with a specimen of its marvellous. The Dean and 
his partizans are feasting, and rejoicing in the prospect of a 
triumph over the obne^^us Bishop, who is the butt of many 
jests and witticisms, 

X » « « % 

When suddenly, (tremendous incident. 

Which my flesh quivers even to relate!) 

The venerable Cock, larded and stewed. 

That lay ’midst ijoves and chickens in a dish. 

Uprises on his feet; his naked wings 
Thrice solemnly he flutters, and these words, 

Jn voice distinct though sad, articulates: 

—* Vainly, inhuman Dean, vainly dost thou 
Celebrate in our life-blood the success 
That promises thee future victory. 

Thou tp thine enemy perforce shalt yield.’. 

“ He said, and falling back within his dish. 

Unmoving lay. That instant a cold sweat 
Bathes the pale faces of the banqueters. 

The hair upon their brows stands upright ^ long 
Motionless, speechless, staring, they remain. 

But when they had recovered life and sense, 

Trembling, they started up, and overthrew 
The richly loaded table on the ground. 

« Three times with open hand they crolied themselves, 

Thrae times, but vainly, did they exoixise 

' The fatal Cock, whaf*noW lay still in death; 

And the unlucky feast a* thousand times 
Devoting to the Devil, thence they sped.” 

But highly as Gar^uo and Diniz are esteemed, no modern 
Portugueze writer has eirjoyet! a celebrity approaching to that of 
Manoel Barbosa du Bocage. It was, however, as an Improvisa- 
tore that he principally excelled, and it ware consequently vain to 
expect ,|^t his published worfcs^ should enable posterity or fo- 
reigners^ sympathise in'the enthusiasm of his contemporary 
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trymen. Du Bocage, as might be expected from an Improvisa-‘ 
toTOt and still more from a man who, by the unbridled indulgence 
of hij^ passions, died of old age when he had barely numbered 
thirty>iive years, disdained the labour of revision; consequently, 
his works abound as much in faults as in beauties, and the longest 
and most important are the worst. We-shall t|^ans1ate two or three 
of his smaller pieces, beginning with the following apologue, which 
we think pretty and original. ^ 

The Wolp and the £wh. 

** Once upori a time great friendship . . 

T’wixt a wolf and ewe tbei’e reigned. 

What saint's influence wrought such marvel 
Has not rightly been explained , 

" She forgot the guardian shepherl^* 

Fold, flock, dog, she all forsook, 

And her way with her new comrade 
Through the tangled thicket took. 

** Whilst she with her fellows pastured, 

Gall-less she as turtle dove, 

But her new friend quickly ta%ht her 
Cruel as himself to prove. 

« « « 

“ And when the ferocious tutor • 

Saw the poor perverted fool 
Make so marvellous a progress 
In his brutalizing school, 

Vanity with pleasure mingled, , 

Till his heart within him danced; 

Afld his fondness for his pupil 
Every murd’rous feast enhanced. 

But one day, that almost famished. 

Master wolf pursued the chase, 

Of the victims he was seeking 
He discovered not a trace. 

Mountaiif, valley, plain and forest. 

Up and down, and through and through, 

Vainly be explored, then empty 
To his den led back l^s-ewe. 

“ There his weary limbs oufstretebing 
On the ground awhile he lies, 

Then upon his weak compbniou. 

Ravenously turns his eyes. 

Thus the traitor inly muses, ^ , 

' Ne’er was known shch agony t 
And mu!^ I endure these tortures ? 

Must if out of friehflship die V 
VOL. X. NO. XX. 
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* Shall I not obey the mandate 
• Nature speaks within my breast ? 

And is not self-prcservntion 
Nature's holiest behest ? 

" ‘ Virtue, thou belong’st to reason, 

Lct^proud man confess thy sway ! 

i’ni by instinct merely governed, 

And its dictates must obey.’ 

< 

‘‘ Thus decided, swift a? lightning 
Springs he on the hapless ewe, 

Vangs and claws deep in her entrails 
Plunging, stains a crimson hue. 

" With a trembling voice the victim 
Questions her disloyal friend ; 

‘ Why, ingrate, shouldst thou destroy me ? 

When or how could I offend ? 

“ ‘ By what law art thou so cruel, 

Since I never gave thee cause r’ 

Greedily he cried, * I’m hungry, 

Hunger is the first of laws.’ 

” Mortals, learn from an example, 

With such horrid sufferings fraught, 

What di’’e evils an alliance 

With the false and cruel brought. 

“If the wicked are your comrades, 
r ni engage you’ll imitate 
Half their crimes, and will encounter 
Wolves like ours, or soon or late.” , 

Blit it is in sonnets, anacreontics, and clithyrainhics, that Bo¬ 
rage is deemed pre-eminent, and we regret that most of these are 
too warm in their colouring for an English version. We select 
a sonnet upon a iiistorical subject, and therefore unobjectionable, 
as is llie amatory aiiacreontir which follows. 


Sonnet 6n the Pali, or Goa. 

“ Vall’n is th’ Emporium of the Orient j 
That stern Alfonso’S arras in dread array 
Erst from the Tartar despot tore away. 

Shaming in »var t^c god armiputent. 

“ Goa lies low ! that fortress eminent, 

Dread of the haughty Nayre, the false Malay, 
Of many a barb’rous tribe.—What faint dismay 
In Lusian breasts the martial fire has spent! 
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“ Oh bygone age of beroca! days of glory! . 

Exalted men ! ye, who, despite grim death, 

Still in tradition live, still live in storv, 

# * 

Terrible Albuquerque, and Castro great, • 

And you, their peers, your deeds in memui'y’* breath 
Preserved, avenge the wrongs we bear from fate'” 


To TUB Rosb, an anacreontic. 

Thou darling of Venus, 

Thou bright-tinted Rose, 
Whose beauty so fragrant. 

So delicate glows; 

That cover’st with blushes 
Inferior flowers. 

Confess that Marilia 

Thy charms overpowers! 

Ev’n as to the Day-star 
In majesty bright. 

Must yield the inconstant 
Fair planet of night 

“ Ev'n thus to Marilia 
In purity, thou, . 

Fair rose. Nature’s darling. 
Submissive must bow. 

** For Love, o’er his vassals 
II is pow’r to besg^ak, 
With livelier colours 
H as painted her cheek: 

“ Thy beauty’s surroundcil 

By sharp piercing thorns ; 
Each gentle endearment 
Marilia adorns: 

Thou hced’st not the wishes 
Thy beauty inspires j 
Not Zephyr’s fond kisses 
Can waken "love's fires. 

''In beauteous Marilia 
Kind sympathies rise. 

My verses of jiassioii 
She hears and she sighs. 

" The mother of flowers. 
Spring, genially sweet, 
Thy beauties producing. 

Is vain of the feat. 




• • 


I I 2 
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“ But from my sweet Marilia's 
Delight-breathing laugh, 

All the raptures of Eden 
Seems Nature to ‘quaffi 

Then which is the fairer, 

Marilia or thee, 

And which is the purer. 

Let Cupid decree. 

‘‘ Be Venus the umpire,— 

She comes to approve 5 
Ah no! ’Tis not Venus— 

’Tis she! ’Tis my love!” 

If Bocage be the most enthusiastically admired of Portugal’s 
modern poets, the most influential upon her literature was Fran¬ 
cisco Manuel do Nascimento, who, banished from his native 
land through ecclesiastical persecution, spent forty years in Paris, 
where he died not very long ago, at upwards of eighty years 
of age. This prolific writer, as we have already stated, mainly 
dedicated his energies to the castigation of the absurd practice of 
interlarding Portugueze with French words, and to tlic inculca¬ 
tion of a due reverence for the Portugueze classics. Unluckily, 
we think, his veneration for his great countrymen was mingled 
with so ardent an adniirution for the real classics, us, although 
not disproportionate to their merits, appears to have vitiated his 
sense of the genius of modern languages and of modern poetry. 
It is to this that we must needs ascribe the hostility he declared 
against rhyme, fur he soj^iyirulently repelled and resented the 
charge brought forward by some of his rivals, of deficiency in the 
rhyming faculty, that we apprehend our insinuating such a suspi¬ 
cion, which we confess haunts our mistrustful temper, might 
provoke his indignant ghost to scare away our midnight slumbers. 
But whatever were his motive, Francisco Manuel, not content 
with employing blank verse in his epistles, satires, and tales, was 
pleased to indite even his odes either in classical lyric metres, or in 
stanzas diflering from those in common use, chiefly by being un- 
rhymed; and this last improvciiient, as it relieved poetical tyros 
from many diflicultics, w'as more readily adopted than the rigid 
adherence he enjoined to the classical purity of the Portugueze 
language. Part of one of these odes we shall translate, as some¬ 
thing new to English readcrji: moreover, Francisco Manuel’s cri¬ 
tical efl’iisions are*interesting only to Portugueze scholars, whilst 
his impetuous genius was peculiarly adapted to lyrical strains. 
The following ode, of which we imitate the metre, is one of his 
finest efforts. 
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Neptuns to the Pobtuoueze. 

“ Wave-wandering Armadas people now 
The Antillean ocean, 

And strands for centuries that desert lay. 

Lo ! here d’Estaing the fearless. 

And there the prosperous Rodney cuts the plains 
Subject to Amphitrite* 

Already at each hostile banner’s sight 
Enkindles every spirit; 

U^he sails are slacked, the cannon's thunders roll j 
From numberless volcanoes 
Death bursts, on scattering balls borne widely round. 

The rocks that tow’r sharp-pointed, 

Hristling the shore of many a neighbouring isle, 

Are with the din fear-shaken 
Of the hoarse brass rebellowing that roars.* 
Tremulously the waters 
Amidst the placid grottos crystalline 
Proclaim the news of terror. 

Their green dishevelled tresses streanJug far, 

Tlie Nereids, afli ighted, 

Fly to the shuddering ocean's deep'st abyss, 

Neptune exasperated, , • 

Flings on Ids biped coursers’ necks the reins;* 

And in his conch upstanding, 

With straining eyes the liquid azure field 
Explores, seeking, but vainly, * 

The bold, the conquest-loving Lusian ships. 

Lilies he secs, and Leopards, 

Of yore on ocean’s confines little known. 
Triumphantly now waving 
From frigid Thule to the ruddy East. 

He sees the dull Batavian 
In fragrant Ceylon, and Malacca rich. 

His grasping laws promulgate. 

‘ Offspring of Gama and of Albuquerque!’ 

Thus Neptune, deeply sighing, 

Exclaims : ‘ Encrimson yc with deathless shame ! 

Where is the trident sceptre 
I gave to that adventurous hero, first 
Who ploughed with daring spirit 
The unknown oceans of the rosy morn ? 


* In (lie urighial, tliiH line— 

'* Dc bronze rauco, die riniboiiiba e braiiia," 
is intended to be descriptive of the sounds, in emulation of Tasso’s famous line— ^ 
“ £ I’aer cicco a quel rumor rimbomba,” 
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No Lmitaniaii Argus 
Witt heroes filled, in Mauritanifin schools 
Created, trained, and hardened, 

Now furrows with bold nitnbleue^niy realm.’’ 

But we begin to be weary of this unwonted metre, and must 
take the liberty of omitting most of Father Neptune’s resume of 
Portugueze conquests and defeats, lyrically poetical as we ac¬ 
knowledge it to be. We, however, translate the following pas¬ 
sage of it, which we tliiuk really line. 

‘ The great Pacheco’s ashes 
Dcnuiniicd vengeance, and the Fates, too just. 

Flung a thick veil of blindness 
Over the watchful eyes of Portugal. 

Virtue’s attire assuming. 

Professing zeal, (Oh! days calamitous!) 

Hash Ignorance grasped boldly 
The keys of all the Liisitanian states 3 
Intemperate zeal then kindled 
In Europe and in Asia bonfires dread; 

'I’lie flames wild flashing, blazing, 

Scorching the feathers of free genius’ wing. 

Of Lusitania’s glory 
Burnt urccoverably the ripened hopes.” 

After an enumeration of the disasters consequent upon this 
usurpation of Ignorance, extending to between thirty and forty 
lines, the ode thus concludes:— 

" ‘ Lusians ye were; and your torefathers* fame 
Dimly the shields illumines 
Of their neglectful sons, soon to be quenched 
' With dark and misty fingers 

By coarse Barbarity, Fanaticism's 
Constant and meet associate.’ 

Dorindu, w’earied is the muse, and hoarse 
^ \Vith tunefully recording 

All the cerulean Despot’s ciucl taunts, 
r All Liisia’s sad rever«cs.” 

We shall now introduce our readers to some of the living poets 
of Portugal, but must preface our extracts from them by ex¬ 
pressing our regret that Fonseca,bus indulged us with specimens 
of so few out olj the long list vve have given. We know not 
whether to attribute this exclusive system to thOT reluctance to 
meddling with living members of the genus irritabile\ intimated 
in the Introductory Sketch, or to the circumstance of Fonseca’s 
having made and published his compilation at Paris, where Por- 
tnglicze books might be ditlicult to procure. Amongst other con- 
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temporary bards he lias altogether omitted Almeida Ciarrett, 
whom, from the Parnaso Lusitano, we should know only as a 
^ Critic*. It is to make amends for this neglect that wtf have iu- 
eludcd that gentleman’s Ad(y^mrla along with the Parnaso, in the 
present article. We begin Mir selections from the living writers 
^vith J. A. Macedo; an author who has tried4116 epic, tragic, .md 
nyric lyres, but excels only upon the didactic. We shall give a 
rather copious extract from A AJeditaedo, (Meditation,) both be¬ 
cause M’c think it one of ^the best of the recent pieces in the pre¬ 
sent collection, and because the tenor of its philosophy happily 
illustrates the immeasurable superiority which the exact sciences 
enjoy under despotic governments, where, what lionaparte called 
ideology is esteemed dangerously revolutionary. 

“ Portentous Egypt! I in thee beholrl 
And studiously examine human kind, 

Learning to know me, in mine origin, 

In the primaival and the social state I 
A cultivator first, man next obeyed 
Wise Nature's voice internal, equal men 
Uniting, and to empire raising law, 

'fh’ expression of the universal will. 

That gives to virtue recompense,-to crime 
Due punishment, and to the general good , 
liids private interest be sacrificed. * 

In thee the exalted temple of the Arts 
Was founded, high in thee they rose, in thee 
liong ages saw their proudest cxccllcuce. • 

The Persian worshipper of Sun or Tire, 

From thee derived his creed. The Arts from thee 

Followed Sesostris’ arms, to th’ utmost plains 

Df the scorched Orient, in caution where 

Lurks the Chinese. Thou wondrous Egypt! Through * 

Vast Hindostan thy worship and thy laws 

1 trace. In thee to the inquirer’s gaze 

Nature uncovered first the ample hreast 

Of science, that contemplates, measuring, ^ 

Heav’n’s vault, and tracks the bright stars’ circling course. 

Irrom out the bosom of thine opulence 
And glory, vast imagination spreads 
Her wings. In thine immortal works 1 find 
Proofs how sublime that hyman spirit Is, 

Which the dull Atheist, depreciating, ^ 

Calls hrti an instinct of more perfect kind. 

More active than the never-varying brute's. 

More is my being, more. Flashes in me • 

A ray, reflected from th’ eternal light, 
j, All the philosophy my verses breathe, t • « 
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TJj’ imagination in their cadences,^ 

Result not from unconscious incclianism. 

* * * *■ * * 

Thebes is in ruins, Memphis is but dust^ 

O’er polished Egypt savage Egypt lies. 

Midst deserts does the persevering hand 
Of skilfuf antiquary disinter 
Columns of splintered porphyiy, remains 
Of ancient porticoes’"} each single one 
Of greater worthy Oh! thou immortal Rome^ 

Than all thou from the desolating Goth, 

And those worse Vandals of the Seine, hast saved. 

Buried beneath light grains of arid sand, 

'I'he golden palaces, th* aspirin|^^w’rs 
Of Meris, Amasis, Sesostris, lie, 

And the immortal pyramids contend 
In durability against the world. 

Planted ’midst centvnies' sluule, Time ’gainst their tops 
Scarce grazes his ne'er resting iron wing. 

" In Egypt to perfection did the Arts 
Attain} in Egypt they declined, they died. 

Of all that’s mortal such th’ unfailing lot. 

Only the light of science ’gainst Death's law 
Eternally endures. The basis firm 
Of the fair Temple |' of Geometry 
^Vas in portet)tous Egypt laid. The doors 
Of vasty Nature by geometry 
Are opened, to her fortress she conducts 
The sage. With her beneath the fervid sun 
The globe I measure} only by her aid 
Could’st thou, learned Kepler, the eternal laws 
Of the fixed stars discover: and uith her 
Grasps the philosopher th’ ellipse immense, 

Eccentric, of the sad, and erst unknown. 

Far-wandering comet. Justly if I claim 
U'he name geometrician, certainly 
Matter inert is not what in me thinks.” 

0 PasseiOf or the Walk, of J. M. da Costa e Silva, if> a descrip¬ 
tive poem, highly esteemed^ and wo would willingly tiaiislute 
the passage relative to Fortugueze zoology. But we really can¬ 
not till our pages with didactic blank verse; and there is one 
more extract of the kind that we must needs give, or show our¬ 
selves even more iiiigalluiit than Fonseca, who has admitted into 
his collection'only a single production of female talent, i. e. a 

* If Macedo be not more vain than his tuneful brethren, he i& certainly more 
indiscreet. 

i We are not answerable for these repetitiona of words, images, or ideas, and indeed 
our interpolated asterisks hare niarveilonsly curtailed their number. 
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complimentary epistle to the rhyme-abhorring J^rancisco Manuel, 
by Doiia Leonor d' Almeida. VVe think the following lines 
spirited, though not unblemished by some portiofi of that incor¬ 
rection and confusedness which of old were deemed characteristic 
of a lady’s writing. 

But thou, in raptured trancer hear’st not iny words. 

Thy bosom with poetic fury tilled, 

Panting and agitated, t4iou impart’st 
The fire intiaming thee to thine high verse. 

The torrent of itlcas, springing thick 
Within that fruitful mind, together strive 
Oppress’d, oppressing; ever casting forth 
Portraitures, of disorder, fervid, bright. 

And variedT^hich they offer to thine eyes 
Most prodigally. By enthusiasm 
Guided, the curtain of the awful scene 
Thou liftest, levelling all mysteries. 

Caesar’s audacious hand dost thou rccal. 

Felling those forests, terror’s home, revered 
By Druids, who at their destruction faint. 

From inyst’rics that to Lusia thou proclaim’st. 

The heroes whom our nation celebrates, 

Averted fearfully their eyes—Ev'u so 

'fhe thunderbolt from those black forests turned 

Its path aside, far flew th’ affrighted bird, , 

Aiul, at safe distance, did the fug'tivo winds 
JNlurmur their terror in hoarse wliispcring blasts. 

Caesar audaciously the torch applies; • 

And lo! the flame, devouring the old grove, 

In lieu of Deity, sboAvs spectres foul— 

Teutatis, ever gnawing entrails raw— 

CoilM dragons, fixing in themselves their fangs— 

Loathsome Erinuys —Scyllas horrible. 

Whose roarings through the crackling tianies are heard.” 

Wc turn to the living lyrists, and shall otifer our readers two 
specimens of this loftier strain, embollislied, we arc happy to say, 
ill conformity to our old-fashioned, insular notions, with riiyme. 
The pieces are, however, too king to be inserted w'liole.* The 
following stanzas arc from an Ode upon War, by Joao Evangel¬ 
ista de Moraes Sarmento, written during the Trench invasion. 

“ Shaken, convulsed with fear intemperate, 

Breaks my hoarse sounding lyre ; 

And sinking on the chords, in woful st&te, 

See holy Peace expire. 

Whilst yet far off tumultuously rave , 

The progeny of Mars, cruel as brave. 
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'I'heiv hot white t'uam is by the chargers proud 
Scattered in ficece around ■, 

Uprises from their nostrils a dense cloud; 

And as they paw the ground 
A thick dust blackens the pure air like smoke. 

Through which sparks glimmer at each eager stroke. 

The stately cedar and the res’nous pine 
No more, on mountain’s hiQW, 

The feathered mother and her nest enshrine; 

Felled by rude hatchets now. 

The briny deep to people they repair. 

And for green leaves fling canvass on the air. 

* * * 

“ War, monster dire! what baleful planet’s force 
Tow’rds Lusia marks thy path ? 

Away! away! quick measure back thy course ; 

(rlut upon those thy wrath 
Who joy in burnished mail, whose ruthless mood 
With blood bedews the earth, bamptets on blood ! 

•i -Y: * m -i. 

'' But unavoi<luble if war’s alarms,— 

Liisiuns, our cause is just! 

In battle will we crimson our bright arms; 

'I'o battle’s lot intrust 
All hope of future years in joy to run ; 

Only in battle may sweet peace be won. 

“ The Albuquerqucs and Castros from the tomb 
Arise on Lusia’s sight; 

Although for centuries they’ve lain in gloom 
UnvUited by light, 

Fortngul they forget not, of whose story 
Their names and their achievements are the glory.” 

We shall close our selections from the Purnaso Lusitano with 
part of -B. M. Curvo Semedo’s long Dithyrainbic Address to his 
Misti ess, which is highly spoken of by Portugueze critics, tliough 
we nihst confess we do not ourselves very much delight iu it. 
VVe iii|itate the irregularity in rivyine and metre of the original. 
It begins thus:— 

Sword-armed Orion rains destruction down, 

Tir attrighted world assailing; 
ilebcllious howling whirlwinds, 

Terribly: thnndcring tempests, 

Constitute bis wild army. 

Savagely winter peers through murky air, 

* Flapping each gelid wing. 

Horrible storms, loud roaring, round bim cling; 

Ilis niattec^, icicle-besluddcd hair, 
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By tierce north-easters rngitig now, * 

Is stiffened uptf ight on his brow. 

Ah Celia, loveliest Celia! we are victims 
Of bis inhuman fury. 

Beneath the palsying influences shed 

Prom his cold blast thy dcl’cate w'hkc limbs tremble, 

'I'hy cheeks arc purple, and thy hands are reil. 

What shall \v 14 do ? 

The bitter season how eschew ? 

(lay Bacchus will we merrily woo. 

And brimming goblets whilst we tjuafl'. 

At winter’s cruelty we’ll laugh.” 

This comfortable winter-mastering process occupies some pages, 
which wc pass over. Tlic fortunate result is thus commemo¬ 
rated 

“ A vine wreath placed 
On either’ hcail. 

Come, come, let u^ haste 
To the banquet .sjuend 
By the god of the thyrsus— 

But what do 1 see ? Two Celias and two me’s ! 

Evohe ! Bacchus ! Kvohc ! 

If mine eyes, by cloudiness troubled, 

Present me all objects doubled, 

'Tis not that my state is vinolciit. 

Oh hap|)iiicss ! Oh miraculous event! 

Oh strange transformation ! • 

(Jli glad elevation ! 

Into Bacchus transformed atn 1! 

In me of the sparkling wine 
The god adore ! 

In nectar divine 
Will I evermore 
Seek the joys of ebricty. 

To the a/.nre sphere 
1 fly amain; 

Expect me awhile, sweet Celia, here, 

Until, from thunder-hurling Jove, 

A refulgent throne in the realms above 
I obtain. 

Oh Heav’ns! what raptures in me blaze ! 

Celia, adieu !—no more delays! 

Evohe ! Bacchus ! Evdlie! ” ^ 

If w'C do Almeida Garrett injustice tu presenting liis tale im¬ 
mediately after this tipsy rhapsody, the fault is not ours.* Had 
Fonseca included any of his earlier verses in the Parnaso LusHanOj 
we should have placed our .specimens of tlifefti in happy juxfa- 
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position to tlni blank verse; but his poem being taken as a sepa¬ 
rate book, we know not how to locate it otherwise. We shall, 
however, try to sober our readers down to the temperature of nar¬ 
rative poetry by a few prefatory words of prose. We have already 
intimated that the long slighted Chacra has at length found a cul¬ 
tivated admirer; and "this admirer is the Seuhor Almeida Garrett, 
whose attention seems to have been recalled to what formed the 
delight of his infancy, by the iiiuvcrsal modern rage for old national 
legends and songs, tie has collected the fragments of many mu¬ 
tilated Chacras, and iti the introduction to Ado/inda speaks of 
publishing them, with versions so far inodcrnizing them as to ren¬ 
der the language and stories intelligible. We earnestly pray him 
not to let this design make itself air. We are great lovers of such 
lore; and the Portugueze nature is so essentially poetical, that vve 
are satisfied Lusitanian lispings in number.s must be amongst the 
sweetest of early remains. 

Adozinda is not exactly a specimen of what this work would be; 
ill it the Chacra fragments having grown into a poetical romance 
in four short cantos, and being altered, us well us dilated and 
completed. They could not else have appeared in these days of 
refinement; for the talc is founded on a passion revolting to hu¬ 
man nature, and requires the utmost delicacy of management to 
render it endurable. Onr author has done much to soften its 
offensiveness; indeed, us much as in most parts of the continent 
will, we conceive, be thought sufficient. English reailcrs are, 
however, more fastidious; and there arc parts of his poem vihich 
we could neither translate nor even insinuate comfortably. We 
must therefore tell the story briefly in our own way; first giving 
the description of Don Sisnando’s return home from the Moorish 
wars, and concluding with extracts from the catastrophe. As 
usual we imitate the metre of the original, to which belongs the 
intermixture of unrhynied lines. 

„ “ Lo ! what crowds seek Landitu Palace 

^Vhere it towers above the river! 

Sounds of war and sounds of niirth 
Through its lofty walls are ringing ! 

Shakes the drawbridge, groans the earth 
Under troops in armour bright; 

Steeds, caparisonedi for fight. 

Onward tramp :—o'erbead high flinging 
Banners, where the red cross glows. 

Standard-bearers hurry near,— 

Dun Sisnando’s self is here! 

Front his breastplate flashes light; 

Plumes that seem of mountain snow 
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O’er his dazzling helmet wave ; 

’Tis Sisnando, great and brave! 

Open, open,«castle portals! 

** Pages, damsels, swiftly move! 

Lo! from Paynim lands returning 
Comes my husband, lord, and love!” 

Thus the fond Auzeiida cries • 

Tow’rds the portal as she flics. 

Gates are opened, shouts ring round} 

And the ancient castle’s echo 

V 

Wakens to the festive sound} 

** Welcome! welcome, Don Sisnando !” 

-* * « 

Weeps her joy Auzenda meek, 

Streams of rapture sweetly flow; 

Down the never-changing cheek 
Of the warrior stout and stem, 

Steals a tear-drop all unheeded— 

Stronger far is joy than woe !” 

Kecovering- from his conjugal transports, Don Sisnando asks 
for his daughter:— 

At his side his daughter fair 
Trembling stands with downcast air. 

Like some modest star she seems, 

In the hot and vivid beams ’ 

Of the sun, uprising bright. 

Seen as beautiful as ever 

Put pale, dim, bereft of light. • 

Three long years had Don Sisnando 
Fought against the Moorish crew} 

And unknown in this fair dame 
Now his daughter met his view— 

" .See her here!” the mother cries. 

Hound her waist an arm entwining; 

See her here, niy Lord!”—What flame 
Blazes in the father’s eyes 
Fixed upon his lovely daughter; 

Wonder with delight combining. 

Long be stands in rapture mute. 

Adozinda sighs and blushes. 

Whispers Father!” tremblingly. 

Bends in languid guise her knee. 

And on the paternal hafld , 

Breathes with icy lips a kiss. 

Whilst of tears a torrent gushes. 

Tears she may no more command.” 

Our hint as to the revolting character of the story may, perhaps. 
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huvc pr4:^*jarfid the reader to perceive that the father has fallen in 
love with liis of.vn daughter. Adoziiida had been fore\varu';d of 
tin* horrors awaiting her b)? a lieriipt, to whom slie, as a child, 
had pcrsiuided her nngeutle father to grant hospitality, and she 
has ever since habitually passed her nights in solitary prayer in a 
haunted grotto. Here lier father surprises her, and she only 
escapes the impetuosity of his loathsome passion by promising to 
admit him to her chamber the following night. Her still beautiful 
mother takes her place; and the father, enraged at discovering 
the holy fraud, shuts up Adozinda, without clothes or drink, for 
seven years and a day, in a roofless tower, where a Moorish king 
had so imprisoned a faithless wife. He then retires to his chamber 
where none* may intrude:— 

“ And the father is alone. 

He alone ? With him remain 
They tliat ne’er desert their own:— 

Sin, remorse and gnawing pain. 

« 4 !^ 4 )} « 

Dawns at length th’ appointed day; 

Adozindu's years of doom. 

Years and tlay, at eve expire. 

Seoiched i* th’ sun’s meridian ray 
Seems the solid earth on Arc. 

From yon prison’s snllcn womb 
Hark! what accents force their way ’ 

Accents seven long years unheard. 

''fis a voice that asks compassion;—' 

Hearken to each piteous word— 

“ tiive. Oh give a draught of water! 

One sole ilraught for mercy’s sake; 

Here unsheltered I am burning 
. And my very heart will break.” 

That was Adozinda fair, 

All her accents recognize; 

To her prison throngs repair, 

. On the loop-hole fix their eyes. 

And “ she lives! she lives!” they shout; 

Lives the innocent oppressed!” 

'I’lien amidst the woud’ring rout 
Stories of her patience spread; 

All the virtues are confessed. 

Of tlic Angel niom;ncd as dead.— 

Hiark ! again those sounds are heard! 

Hark! again each piteous word 
Seems the prison walls to shake. 

“ Give, Oh give a draught of water! 

One sole draught for mercy’s sake; 
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Here imslieltered I am burning 
Anti my very heart will break.” * 

Kvery breast was moved to grief. 

But her father who might brave ? 

Weeping they this answer gave— 

“ Angel, yet a while endure j 
Swift deliverance is sure, • 

He, thy Sire, must bring relief. 

Now the seven loag years are gone, 

And the day is w'cll nigh done; 

Yet an hour ’gainst death contend, 

Then thy sulterings must end.” 

Adozinda answers that she cannot hold out another hour. She 
tells how she has been .supported against thirst, heat and cold, 
through the seven years by a continued miracle, but that the hand 
of God has been withdrawn from her for the last three days, and 
she can endure no more. She concludes by again repeating her 
stanza of supplication. The tidings reach Don Sisnando:— 

“ And within his stony breast 
Cruelty has died away, 

Dawns of pity a faint ray; 

Fi'om his parched, sepulchral eyes, 

Teiror, that on all impressed, 

By the hand that will chastise * 

Touched, burst tears of human anguisab. 

* It 

To the tow’r be rushes, shouting ^ 

Water! quick, bring water here! 

Hasten, hasten all to aid 
Th’ innocent ill-fated maid. 

Murdered by her father’s hands!” 

Shouting thus he hurries near; 

And beneath the prison stands. 

Where sad Adozinda moans, 

" Daughter! yet ’tis time—Oli live! 

^ Daughter, daughter, Oh ! forgive 

This vile murd’rcr!"—Passion’s force 
Clioaks his accents, choaks his groans; 

Voice, strength, breath, have sudden failed him— 

On the earth he lies a corse.” 

These events raise Auzenda from what was thought her death¬ 
bed. She totters to the fool of the tower, and orders her daughter* 
to be released. But no exertions can burtt the prison doors, 
till the Hermit who had forewarned Adozinda arrives. At his 
word the tower opens.—Adozinda is dead—and dead he leaves 
her. But Don Sisnando he recals to life, that the sinner may, b> 
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long and pa'-nful penitence, atone his crime. The guilty father 
ileparts with the Permit, and is seen no more; but even to the 
present day,, , , f 

** Still at midnight’s solemn hour 
Underneath t^at ruin’d tow’r. 

Through tir adjoining chapel, sound 
Voices mingling words and groans— 

** Pardon! pardon!" echoes round.— 

Those are Don Sisnandos tones.” 


It would appear misplaced to introduce any political reflections 
or discussions on the present state of Portugal, or the result of 
the present struggle, at the close of an article which has been 
hitherto so strictly confined to literary criticism, to biographical 
notices, and poetical translations. But we cannot help remind¬ 
ing our readers how inauspicious the late events in Portugal have 
been to the cultivation of the muses, and preparing them for still 
expecting a long interval of sterility in the " Lusitaninn Parnas¬ 
sus.” The political changes and civil commotions—the rebel¬ 
lions and insurrections—the alternate establishment of schemes of 
freedom too wild to suit the temper or secure the tranquillity of 
the nation, and of a despotism under which no national art or ac¬ 
complishment could flourisli,—have been more fatal to the culture 
or progress of Poa tugueze literature, than even the micontrouled 
sway of the Inquisition itself. During the war of independence, 
the whole energy which the inglorious tyranny and deadening 
superstition of the last three sovereigns had left the people or the 
nobility, was devoted to the field. The lecture-halls of Coimbra 
were deserted for the camp—and a few patriotic songs or other 
poems of no great merit constituted nearly all the literary harvest 
which 'could be reaped in the sight of the Gallic legions. On the 
return of peace the muses were not allowed to impose under the 
laurels of victory. The absence of the court and the great nobi¬ 
lity in Brazil, the play of the factions at home, and the necessarily 
provisional state of aflairs which thence resulted, kept the pebple 
in a ferment of political disconten|| or of political expectation, un¬ 
favourable to the secure leisure and quiet pui suits of literature. 
The insurrection of Oporto in 1820, and the consequent revolu¬ 
tion which established the Cortes for nearly two years and a half 
at Lisbon, converted every niau wjio could write into a political 
partizan, and totall^^ withdrevv the minds of the nation from the 
enjoyment or the cultivation of poetry and literature. It is need¬ 
less to say that the combined powers of superstition and of abso¬ 
lutism, which were strong enough to overturn the inverted pyra¬ 
mid of constitutional freedom, (which hud no basis in national 
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institutions,) was more than onniigli to oppress any feeble cotn- 
nicnrcmcnt of literary independence, and to cxtinginsii every 
spark of literary ambition. In a country where a little earthen 
image of two or throe inche»^ long, said to have been discovered 
by a dug in a rabbit hole, was procluinied a miracle-worker, and 
cscortoil by the royal family and the civil and military authorities 
to the cathedral of Lisbon, where it wroiigldt so many miracles as 
to give its guardians a power of overthrowing the constitution— 
in such a country, what could be expected from the renewed 
ascendancy of the monks and priests? Where almost every man 
who had learned to read, or who professed a wish to read any 
thing more than his missal, was liable to be denounced as a free¬ 
mason, a revolutionist, or an atheist, what encourageinent could 
there be for the cultivation of intellect in any liberal walk of 
( xertion? A considerable iiiindjer of the most enlightened men of 
tile nation were driven into exile, and those who remained were 
obliged to conceal their literary acquisitions, or their liberal tastes, 
under the penalties of soinetliing w'orse than banishment. The 
death of King .lolin, the absence of Don Miguel, and the cou- 
linernent of the intriguing old queen, gave another interval of un¬ 
quiet freedom to Portugal under a constitutional charter. The 
hopes of lire enlightened portion of the nation (embracing many 
of those who were most opposed to the Cortes of iS'20, 1821 and 
1822) were unbounded, and as the political ferment/or the rage 
fur political innovation, was less violent than at the former period, 
a better prospect was held out for the cultivation of science and 
letters. Some books of merit, previously prepared, were then 
published, literary criticism began to be indulged, and two or 
three of the poetical writers whose productions have been alluded 
to with praise in the preceding part of this article, distinguished 
themselves by the publication of their works. These (for in¬ 
stance, Moi'inho de Albuquerque and Almeida Garrett) and nfaiiy 
more, are now in 4 Pxile, or in the ranks of civil conflict, having 
been driven from their homes and their pursuits by one of the 
most brutal and brutalizing despotisms that ever disgraced or de¬ 
graded mankind. They may re-publish collections of their works 
in the land of their exile, but pO|t;try does not, like thistle-down, 
take root on every soil on which it may happen to be blown by a 
tempest. 

'I'he prospects of Portugneze literature at the present moment 
are dreary in the extreme. In whatever way the contest termi¬ 
nates, the genius of the people cannot*be direcu^d with energy to 
liberal pursuits for ninny years. If Don Miguel succeeds, un¬ 
heard of horrors must be perpetrated to celebrate his triumph. 
Parewell then to every exertion of mind duripg his reigif, but in 
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the I living's of fanaticism or tlio iiislificatioii of tyranny. The 
press wili^tiien fcniaiii, as it is now, tiio iiistrument for publishing 
the lies of the court, the tales of pretenclecl miracles, ami the 
.sentences of arbitrary judges. Should, on the other lunul, vict»>rv 
declare for the .standard of the young queen, now iiplield by the 
hand of her father, there mu.st still be a long interval of poverty, 
anxiety, anrf agitation^ before the inirses can be recalled. Tins, 
however, is incalculably the be.st alternative of the two, in this 
'Phebaic contest-—thi.s unuatura*! war between the two blathers; 
and no lover of Portugueze literature can say, with the patriotic 
indifference of the mother of Polynices, 

“ -Ilex sit e voids liter, 

Maneiite regno.” 


Art. VI.—1. Uh Mmiage sous i*Empire. Par IVladame Gay. 

2 tom. 8vo. l*aris. I.S02. 

Madeleine. Par Ch. T^aiil de Koch. 4 tom. l2ino. Paris. 183(2. 

'PiiK difference between a French and an Fiigli-sh novel of the 
present day is siifticicntly marked. '^I’he novels of this country 
turn I’hierty on material distinctions : they strive to show the 
forms which luxury takes in the privileged clas.scs, and to 
exhibit the'differences between the initiated in fashionable life 
and the prctlMidcrs to it—bctwce.n the regularly trained and 
thorough-bri;d contenders in the race of ph ?a.sure, so called, and 
the ridiculous eff’erls of those whom neither breeding nor ednea- 
lion have' qualdicd to enter the lists of fashionable celebrity. In 
our iiov(‘ls the man is but a part of his equipage; ho is the 
principal person in his e.stablishmcnt, but not more nccc.ssary to 
its completeness, than the butler or the coachman. His charat- 
teri.stics arc the street he- lives in, the wealth he iidierits, tlie 
company he keeps, the rank he is born td, The play of his 
feelings, the lights and shadows of his mind, are of no more ac¬ 
count than the peristaltic motion of his bowels, or the .systole and 
diastole of his heart. His character is like his livery, a family 
allalr. The only raeans of distinction permitted, is .that of pur¬ 
suit ;—a senator is domestically dull; an exquisite is dispropor- 
lionatt'ly attentive to dress; a roue sits up all night at hazard, 
or spends all day in seduction. On the other baud, in a French 
novel, it is difficult to say whether a man drives a pair, or lives in 
a garret: if di.stfiiclions arc made, they are those of sentiment, 
language, or manners. 'I’he grantl luisine.ss of I'Vcnch fiction is 
the feeling excited by certain situations and relations of life; 
all men dine—in French fiction dinner is understood—in the 
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EngliKh it is a main liiisini'ss, dnriiig wliirh tiic^oapamlitif^s of 
flic host arc fully developed. We have in hVeiieh novels ex¬ 
periments u|)on tlic inorni o/sentimental codes in pewiliar cases, 
or else \vc have exhihitiuns of character as displayed by individuals 
in ordinary life. In J<jigli.sii ones we have clever sketches of 
fashionable follies, or able pictures of pasticiiinr eccentricities. 
'I'hey who look to what in England is called the world, find their 
account in considering its inodiiioiitions in our novels; they who 
study human nature, who love to learn its play in certain given 
eircumslances, to ascertain with exac^tness, and describe with 
dc'licac'y, will resort to llie clicf-d’ieiivres of FrcMicIi fiction. 


(Jliaracter is a favourite stndv with the novelist of both countries: 

m ^ 7 

a diflerence however exists in this case as wide as in the other. 


Our writers occupy themselves with national character, or with 
character of a broad and general description, such as may be 
taken as the representative of large classes tnflnenecd by eaus(\s 
common to lln' wliole class, but only to that class. In the French 
novels character is thoroughly individual; the c'flocts described 
are siieli as arise from ordinary experience acting upon c'oinmon 
natnri^s, showing in full relief, however, all those shades of variety 
ihat noccssuriiy distinguish ewery human heing from his follow 


cn;atures. in another class of novels, for which English literature 
is distinguished, the Freiieli have iiothipg to show, eScept some 
paltry imitations—we mean the novels of adventJifi!. Here the 


roaming genius of llritain reigns triuiiiphnnt; every wild shore 
or semi-barbarinii realm has had its novelist, iis widl as its Ira- 


velhu’ and its merchant, and from the appearance of Aiimtamtr 
down to that of Mr. '^rrelawncy’s Younger SoUf there is an unin¬ 
terrupted series of works, of unequalled variety, interest and 
instruction, which arc not to be eqiialletl by the fictions treasures 
of any other country in the world. 


The two works placed at the head of this article we have 


selected for notice from the late publications of Faris, as 
models of two great classes of French works of fiction, as contra¬ 
distinguished from J*'iiglisli ones ; they are each able in tlieir 
way, aod moreover let ii.s into th» private morality and tono of 
sentiment prevalent in France by a very easy ainl agreeable 


process. 

Un Mariage sous rEmpire” is a novel of sentiment; that is to 
say, it is a history of the feelings fmder, peculiar circumstances— 
of an experiment upon tiic heart. Madeleine”*has also its sen¬ 
timent,—has also its trials of the heart; but is mainly a medium 
for tlic exliibition of <’haractcr as it exists in Paris and i^s pro¬ 
vinces among the middle ranks of France. The novels of Paul dc 
Koch have already been c‘.liaraeterized in our peges, and we take Uie 
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latest of IKs subsequent publications, not with a view of amending 
our opinion, but because his novels are the best and most amu¬ 
sing representatives of a larger class'of liction. I'hey arc always 
the same, and always different; the frame work is invariable, but 
the characters arc almost intinitc in variety, while, however, the 
shades of distinction,are exceedingly minute, and most nicely 
softened oft’. We read every succeeding novel with an assurance 
of the exact kind of pleasure yve arc to expect, and a perfect 
certainty as to its aniount. The author seems to say—“ I will 
introduce you into a pleasant little view of life; pass through 
the portal of my little page, and you shall immediately be intro* 
duced into a small circle of society, in which you shall exist for 
a time invisibly, but which shall not be less real for being the 
creation of my own brain.” There are few woiks in the perusal of 
which the reader so wholly forgets his own identity and that of the 
author as in the works of Paul de Koch. 

Madame Sophie Gay is a writer of a very different class. Her 
characters are romantic; her incidents border on improbability; 
her story is overstrained; but the whole fabric is animated by 
true passion. She is deeply acquainted with the nature of 
feminine feelings under every variety of circumstance, and she has 
observed man too with the discriminating eye of a woman of 
great sensitiveness, '^'he nature of the passion of love, as 
inodifted by«every accident of artificial society, is thoroughly 
known to her. She is familiar with every phase of female cha¬ 
racter, as it appears in French high life. She understands well 
all the motives of intrigue, and all the ambages of selfishness and 
ambition ; with all this, her sympathies fall in altogether with the 
pure, the noble, and the disinterested. She dwells with peculiar 
delight on the sad joy of self-sacrifice; her soul seems purified 
and exalted, and her genius stimulated, by the grand spectacle of 
silent suffering, of the noble revenge of charity, of the deep 
pangs of never-dying remorse agitating a noble spirit for one false 
step. This is what is called romantic, but the ability of the 
wtiter produces her effect without adopting the style of exalta- 
tiojii or even enthusiasm. Htjr story is told in the tone of refined 
society; and, in the course of it, exhibits traits of all species of 
characters as they existed under the all-compelling sway of the 
emperor. 

The “ Marriage under the Jiinpirc” is a union par ordre, such 
as is frequently* found described in the Memoirs of Napoleon’s 
generals ; more than one is described in those of the .Duke of 
Hovi^o, with all their curious details. The motto of this book 
indicates the prijiciples on which Napoleon acted: “Mon sys- 
t^me de fusion le demandait.” This system of fusion was the 
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creation of a species of hybrid aristocracy; partly military, partly 
andenne noblesse^ partly of u'culth. Where these three elements 
could be combined in the iiiiiou of two persons, a match was 
ordained; soinctiines only two were to be met with, military 
glory ill that case was joitieil to millionury fame, and an aristocratic 
tige of the new and imperial reginm was thus understood to be 
put forth. This was Napoleon’s idea of supporting the throne. 
It may well be supposed that "these marriages par ordre were 
disagreeable to both parties, and domestic felicity was little likely 
to be the result of such capricious junctions. This was not a 
matter of concern to the emperor; at the same time that he 
commanded a strict morality, and willed that his court should be 
moral, at the same time he pursued a system which, in its 
nature, was provocative of ex.tremc laxity of conduct. His 
military conquests, however, armed him with power to eflect 
moral ones, and the court of Napoleon was chaste. 

The niarriuge supposed in the novel is that of a distinguished 
young aide-de-camp, the representative of an ancient family,named 
Adhemur dc Lorcncy, and the daughter of a wealthy army-con¬ 
tractor, or some such thing, M. Brciineval. The young lady, 
whose name is Krmance, is at the celebrated pension of Mad. 
Campaii at hiCoucii, which was established under the patronage 
of the ciiipcror, and served him a# *a sort o{ pepini^ret or 
secd-bed for young heiresses, us w'ell as the daughters of de¬ 
serving officers, whom, on the other hand, he selected as the part¬ 
ners of the millionaires of his realm—all id pursuance of his 
grand system of fusion. When the idea of the union in question 
occurs to the imperial mind, all it considers necessary to be done 
on the occasion, is to summon the general to whose staffi Captain 
de 4-<orency is attached, and to communicate his wishes that the 
business should be transacted without loss of time. The order 
was given as much as a matter of course as if it had been for a 
military movement, but not received as such; the general was 
mightily perplexed, as he well knew his aide-de-camp was a person 
who did not admit the emperor’s right over his heart as well as his 
life. The affair is however brought about by the intervention of 
courtiers, who arc ready to undertake any thing for the sake of 
cultivating an imperial smile, so pregnant with solid advantages. 
A convenient duchess fetches Krmance from the pension,” 
and an equally convenient general prepares Adh6niar to undergo 
the ceremony. Now such are the character, persons and disposi¬ 
tions of these two young folks, “thus matched and not paired,” that 
the “mariage de conveiiauce” might easily have been converted into 
a mariage d’amour;” but the sense of restraint on each side, when 
joined also to the rupture of some tender reitilliiscences of othbrs, 
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on tlio part of b()tli the lady and the gciitleinuu, prepuie the parties 
lor repugnance. The qualities of b(‘th are, however, such as to 
make disgust impossible, esteem nearly necessary, but subject to all 
the palpitations and anxieties of coldness and distrust, it may be 
conceived that in suchji union every inovcmeiit is liable to misin¬ 
terpretation. Friends are never wanting to inllaine and flatter each 
party. So circumstanced, the conduct of the gentleman in this 
instance furnishes abundant food for jealousy; while paying mental 
homage to the viriucs of his wife, he is passionately devoted to 
the very duchess who had unconsciously bi ought about his mar¬ 
riage. Intrigue brings together all necessary evidence, circum¬ 
stances place the school-girl’s ancient flame within the influence 
of the wife, and during a paroxysm of disappointment, tender¬ 
ness, and vengeance, the foundation is laid for much miseiy. A 
distant, a careless, nay, a flagrantly unfaithful husband is betrayed. 
The object of the lady’s early but transient altachineut, bent 
upon the sacrifice of her honour, is assisted in his scheme by a 
neglecle<l and disappointed mistress; he is enabled to produce 
an impassioned note, declaratory of the husband’s continued devo¬ 
tion to another, dated on the very morning of his marriage. The 
infidelity is but of a monieni, hut it is followed by years of bitter 
remorse, increased by the knowledge that under the apparent 
coldness of he;' hiisbund tnere has been growing iq) in his mind a 
strong and powerful feeling of attaclimciit, based upon the sure 
foitiidatioii of esteoin for her good qualities, as ucll as adiniialioii 
for her personal charms and accomplished muniicrs. Adlicmar dc 
J A)rency, now a colonel in the imperial army, has in the mean time 
been following the glorious career of the imperial arms. It is 
the epoch of Wagram; peace follows, and the husband is expected 
to letiirn. Uemurse bccunies a passion, and there is no sacrifice 
which the unhappy woiium is not willing to make. She has no 
mother, her father is a worldly person, and in the absence of all 
oilier contidenls, she avows her fault to an elderly relative, the 
prv.sideiit Monvillicrs, a line specimen of the union of purity of 
sentiment tempered by charity. He imposes upon her the 
hardest and most painful task to a delicate mind—concealment— 
hypocrisy—the child is to puss for the husbaiul’s, and she is bound 
to meet’ him as if slic deserved his embraces. The reasoning 
by which the president is induced to prescribe this course is 
certainly not Ki\glish. It is a thorny path for the sinner, while 
such is the absurdity of the code of honour, avowal would 
iiave heaped disgrace and misery on the injured husbutid. The 
purl ill a hard ope to play for ii young female of extreme 
sciisitivetiess and vvho, in spile of this one wild fault, for such 
is'it represented,'is a person of habitual purity of mind. On 
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the relnni of Colonel de Ijorcncy, he iinds liis \\'ife an enigma; 
his own love and respect for*her have grown apace;,her attach¬ 
ment to him is bccotne also devoted, yet she receives his attentions 
with regret, and holds oft*from marks of tciidei ness with an apparent 
Jiorror. His self-love is wounded, his im;^giiiatioii is peiplexed: 
he tortures himself into fancying secret causes of her disgust, and 
fixes upon every possible caust^ of jealousy. Her condnet is 
before the world a model of propriety, she is the ornament of the 
court—a retired, elitgant pensive w'omnn—the pattern of her sex. 
The jealousy of the husband is held to be unreasonable abroad, 
for no one sees the secret cause ol disunion at home. The posi¬ 
tion of the erring wife is one series of bitter experience : appre¬ 
hension, remorse, disappointed affection, happiness blighted, with 
all tile means of enjoyment appearing before her, jealousy, for she 
has to submit without repining to the open infidelity ol a man 
who wrongs her out of Ins very jiassion for her. The severest 
moralist will allow that the ynmishmeiit of her crime is severe. 
Blit this is not all of it. 'I’hc, ehild dies --the creature who, 
ill spite of the sinfulness of his birth, has been lier sole hope 
and consolation. He dies in the night of fever; his mother, 
worn out with sorrow and watehing, is sitting by his side 
alone, and alteiiipling to resist the idcii ol tin; little creature’s 
death. Her husband she imagines is with the army, and she 
is at the chateau of her relation, the president, near to which 
the battle of JMoiitereau lias lately taken place, in ibis battle 
Colonel tic Loreucy lias been severely wounded, is brought 
silently into the house, and his presence kept a secret from 
liis half-frantic wife, in order that grief for his state may not 
be added to sorrow for her aftlicted cliiltl. i’ccliiig better, 
or being restless and anxious, he resolves upon visiting ‘the 
sick chamber: pale, exhausted, suft’criiig, he stalks into the 
apartment, just as the unhappy mother has convinced herself that 
the soul of the poor child has taken wing, it must be rciiicni- 
bered that this is the child of guilt, that her nerves arc shattifted 
by grief, anxiety and fatigue—the junexpccted vision of the jiiis- 
band at that hour and on that spot at so fatal a inomciit affect her 
faculties. She imagines that he comes in the shape of an ac¬ 
cuser: that he comes to deprive her of the remains of the now 
lifeless evidence of her guilt, and ^ic bursts into wild exchiniatioiis, 
which disclose to the unhappy man *the loug 4 ^onccaled crime. 
In the end she sinks into insensibility, the house is alarmed, and 
means arc taken to revive her. l)etcrmiiicd however not to 
survive the disclosure of her shame, and liavipg now no child to 
live for, she resolves upon suicide. She is tjjkcn from one of the 
ponds ill the gardens, apparently dead. 
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The task of the novelist now becomes one of extreme deli¬ 
cacy. If -the heroine is thus perAiitted to die, the sentence 
seems ruthless. The oftence is one of the deepest die ; but is it 
inexpiable ? This is the question the authoress had to answer: 
she has given it a fcrniniiie solution. The unfortunate Krmance is 
restored to life j and in consideration of her long suffering—of 
her ardent attachment and inviolable respect for her husband, 
shown in a thousand ways—and, moreover, inasmuch as her 
heart had at least never strayed after she became enamoured of 
the man wdio had been forced upon her in the first instance, 
without the slightest regard to her feelings—she. is pardoned. 
The justice of this pardon would be wdiolly denied in bmgland; 
and a w'ork which proceeds on the principle of such offences 
being, under any circumstances, expiable, will scarcely find 
favour in England, '^rhe authoress is w'ell aware of the delicacy 
of her position, and has left no incuns of palliation unexhausted. 
Such excessive anxiety will, perhaps, be considered prudery in 
France. 

The popular notions on the subject are probably more 
exactly represented in the other work before us, Madeleine,” 
wherein the heroine is guilty of the same offence, and with the 
poor exciuie of difference of age and dissimilarity of sentiment 
between the parties; this having been too, as mairiages too fre¬ 
quently are in France, a marriage of convenience. Madame de 
Noirmont, in “ Madeleine,” suffers indeed from remorse, appre¬ 
hension, and loss of self-respect; but she only ceases to be 
guilty by the infidelity of her lover; and when he falls in love, 
and marries before her face, she is represented as soinewhat 
repiniiigly resuming the ancient matrimonial path. All this is 
endeavoured to be represented as venial; the husband is made 
repulsive; and the w'ife, if w'C could shut our eyes to her iniquity, 
would he one of the most elegant and interesting creations 
of romance. The tendency of such a work is in the highest 
decree reprehensible. It is, however, absolutely common in 
French roniqnce; and in spite of the very high estimation in 
which, on many accounts, we are inclined to hold the women of 
France, we cannot help thinking that Paul de Koch is in this, 
as well as in other parts, a very exact painter of the national 
mccurs. < 

In other rejects, “ Madeleine” is not only amusing, but 
moral. The trials of Madeleine, who risks fame and name, and 
stands even obloquy with quiet satisfaction, rather than betray 
her benefactors, are well described, and the whole character con¬ 
ceived in a high ,t(>ne, not, we say, unusual in Paul de Koch, 
when other virtues than those of chastity arc concerned. The 
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peasant, Jacques, is admirable, and gives us ?i satisfactory idea 
of the integrity and independence of the rural Frenchman. 
Diifour, the suspicious artist, is a delicious fulf-lcngtli. The 
true hero of the whole is, however, M. de Saint Elme, the 
fashionable swindler. The impudence^ the ease, the volubility, 
the vivacity, the dexterity, of this chevalier d'industrie, are alto¬ 
gether marvellous. It is nearly impossible to give satisfactory 
extracts from this writer, or wc should be teiiiptcd to exhibit 
some traits of this truly Parisian adventurer. Ikit Paul de Koch 
spreads a character over the whole of his four volumes; scarcely 
a page occurs without a characteristic stroke of humour, and 
every successive {.rail tills in with the rest, and harmonizes the 
whole picture; whilst the extraction of anyone would forcibly 
remind the reader of the brick and the house-vendor. There is 
nothing more remarkable in this writer than the thorough-going 
consistency of his characters: the conception is one and entire; 
and every speech, word and action is as true to the genius of 
each personage as it is found to be in real life. 


Art. Vn,— 1, Considerations snr les Cltemins de Fer^ et sur les 
Machines LocomoliveSj par M. J.ilordier. Paris, 18.10. 8vo. 
2. Traile pratiffuc snr les Chemins en Fer, el snr la Thcorie des 
Chariots a Vapeur, ^r., tradnit de l^Anglais de M. Tredgold, 
par J. Duperre. Paris, 18131. 8vo. • 


The substitution of the power of steam for the strength of 
horses in propelling carriages, coaches, and waggons, has now 
been the subject of general and sustained interest for more 
than twenty years; the expectations, even of the less sanguine, 
have been raised periodically, and after intervals of nearly equal 
duration, to the full assurance of perfect contideiicc, by the re¬ 
ported and apparently entire success of some fortunate projector 
in ejecting the complete solution of the grand problem; expec¬ 
tations that have only deepened the total disappoiiitinent by 
which they have been invari^ly succeeded. There is* not at 
this moment, in this country or in any other, a single instance 
of a regular land communication satisfactorily sustained by 
the agency of steam. On cpninion roads wc have never seen, 
anything better than short-lived arid unpro<j[|uctivc experiments; 
on rail-roads {c^mnins de fer) they can scarcely be said to have 
been more successful. On the Liverpool and Manchester line 
they are only retained by an enormous sacrifice of niotiey and of 
the interests of the proprietors. The steam-engines used on it 
arc huge, disproportioued, clumsy masses*of mechanism, "better 
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adapted iii their^ .size; and stiuclure to the staid and sober pace 
oi' all elephant, than to tiie rapid flight for wiiich they arc used ; 
and, tiioiigh l^y being urged to the uttcrinost, they have attained 
velocities approximating nearer to aerial flight than earthly trudge, 
yet, like a cart horse goaded to a gallop, they founder themselves, 
and knock the road to pieces. From all that has yet been made 
public, we are only warranted to ilcduce this one conclusion,— 
that cceri/ nllcmpt yet made to render steam-carnages the means of 
economical and regular inlawi eommunkalion has totally and 
absolutely failed. 

Keduced to this condition, it may be well to inquire into our 
prospec.ls. Is there, we may ask, any peculiarity in tlie nature 
of land locomotion, to prevent that power which turns the wheels 
of a boat, from propelling with similar oft'ect, the wheels of a 
brilchka t is there anything in the nature of a carriage so pecu¬ 
liar, that, while a steam-engine can do the w'ork of a hundred 
horses, it cannot do the work of “ four-iii-hand ? Have we 
attaineii the hitherto and no further” of the power of steam ? 
Knowing, as we do, that the proposed substitution would bring 
about a great and beneficial change in the moral, political, and 
coinniercial slate of tlic empire, are we at last, after hopes so 
long and so fondly cherished, so long pregnant with apparent 
fruition, doomed to discover that we have only bc'cn tanta- 
lizcil ? Arc we to tind that vve have been hunting after nothing 
more attainable, than an alcliymist’s stone for converting steel and 
steam into oxen and corn, and baking the bread of the poor 
liom the dust of the highway'? is all the mechanical skill of Great 
Britain at last foiled '? Is all her science, all her ingenuity, un¬ 
equal to the evolution of this little }>roblein,—with ait engine 
of sixteen-horse power, to propel a four-horse coach'? ” Where is 
the present race of the Bells, the .Boltons, and the Watts ? Can 
the government do nothing to foster the invention and bring it to 
niattirity? Tiiese questions are seiious:—the answers to them 
weighty, all important to us—to Great Britain. We think they 
can be answerccl fully and satisfactorily, so as to show, that not in 
the nature of the thing to be done, but in the mode of setting 
about it, is the cause of failure to be discovered. We may be 
able to delect in each invention omissions and elements of self- 
destruction nec*essurily involving total failure, and these not in 
mere details, but in the great principles of structure and arrange¬ 
ment. By asking*'the question, What has been donel we may 
elicit the answer to its successor, Whal is to be done ? For the 
mure perfect understanding of the subject, we shall arrange our 
observations under the following heads:— 

1. ''Tile nature of sieam,—the manner in which it may be made 
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to pi'oilucu tlie direct inotiuii of a carriage—tlienarious'peculiari- 
tics that are rci|uis>ite to I’miiii a good steam-carriage, and the dif- 
liculties ill the way of their effective combination. 

3. The causes of failure in such attempts as have been most 
nearly successful. 

J. The ways and means of attaining success, and tlie advan¬ 
tages to be expected from it. 

1. Of inventions, as of infants, some are occasionally observed 
shooting rapidly up to precocious inaturity, and, like the infant 
Lyra, or the young. Uoscius, attaining an early perfection of 
power, which subsequent training and exteiidcd experience never, 
enable them to surpass. Like Iticliard 111. born with a full set 
of teeth, they come forth from the hand of creation in possession 
of amply developed capabilities. Such exactly has been the 
history of the steam-engine. Till the time of Watt, it scarcely 
existed in a form more iiiiportant than a philosophical toy. He 
produced it at once—what he has left it to us—a perfect engine. 
Since his day we have done nothing, added nothing, improved 
nothing. We may have multiplied its duties, and assigned to its 
perfoiinaiice a variety of tasks; we may have effected a trivial saving 
in the amount of tlie fuel it consumes, or the quantify of space it 
may occupy; but no new feature have we added to Uie engine itself. 
We have made no improvement in its construction greater than we 
produce in the mechanism of a man, when we set him to a variety of 
trades and occupations. Steam was made it water-pumper, but 
has now become a miner and a mariner, a coal-heaver and a 
cotton-spinner, a cook and a coffee-mill, a universal agent and 
j ack-of-al I- trades. 

By separating carefully in our minds the structure of the steam- 
engine itself from the machinery of its applications, we shall very 
matliiially contribute to the clearness and accuracy of our notions 
on (he subject. In regard to most of the latter, steam is only 
superior to water, or wind, or horse-power, in being more easily, 
or uniformly, or economically obtained. The means by which 
steam is made to produce uniibrm and continuous luotidn arc 
nearly the same in all its varieties: at least there are only two 
great species of the engine that differ in any important point; 
the High Pressure, and the Low Pressure engines; the former 
consisting of two great members or ])firts, and the latter of three. 
The two parts of the first arc the boiler for g*cuerating steam— 
and the cylinder with its piston, and apparatus of cocks and 
passages admitting the steam above and below the piston, and 
allowing its escape into the air alternately. We take it for 
granted that our readers are sufficiently act][Aaititcd with thcife to 
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render any detailed description of them in this place unnecessary. 
In the Low Pressure Engine, instead of allowing the steam to 
pass off into the air, there is added a third part, a condenser, or 
cooling apparatus for condensing the steam and icconverting 
it into water, by which a considerable saving of heat, fuel and 
power is effected. 

It is the High Pressure Engine alone which is used in steam- 
carriages: the great quantity of cold water, and the weight of the 
cooling apparatus, render the condensing engine too cumbrous 
for light and rapid motion. The proximity of cold water, and the 
buoyancy of a ship, make it much more suitable to the purposes 
of navigation. 

The ailaptation of steam to the purposes of propelling car¬ 
riages is made in this way :—a steam-engine and a boiler, with 
a supply of water, arc set in the body ol the carriage, or placed 
upon it above the hinder axle, so as to be in the vicinity ol the 
great wheels of the vehicle; a rod is then attached at one ex¬ 
tremity to a moving part of the engine, and the other end clasps 
a handle, cither in the axis or upon a spoke of each wheel, so 
that, as the piston of the engine ftiovcs up and down, the wheels 
are forcibly turned round, and the engine with its carriage moves 
forwards. 

These simple steps are iUl that are necessary to the construc¬ 
tion of a steam-carriage. Having ascertained that the general use 
of a steam-engine is to turn tlie w'heels of machinery, we place it 
on four wheels, and make the wheels which it turns identical W'ith 
those which carry it, so that by turning them it carries itsell loi- 
ward; the passengers either sit in the same carriage with the 
engine, or are carried in a separate vehicle which it chaws after it. 

That an application so simple should have been suggested and 
executed at a very early period in the history of steam, ^|p|q[>ears 
not at all wonderful. The lirst suggestion is said to be llfte to 
Professor Robison of Edinburgh, the friend of Watt. The exe¬ 
cution of the plan remained to Richard Trevithick of London, 
who, in 1802, perfectly solved the problem by producing a steam- 
carriage that ran on the common road, and was perfectly manage¬ 
able, but, owing to the state of the roads at that time, the machi¬ 
nery was jolted so severely in a rapid motion as to be speedily 
rendered useless. 

Even previous to this • period, towards the end of the last 
century, experiments were still more successfully made in Penn¬ 
sylvania by Oliver Evans, an American mechanic of considerable 
ingenuity. Having made, or rather invented, a particular moditi- 
catioii of the steam-engine, he first used it to grind Hour, then 
plated it in a carr^t^^e to drive the same flour to market, and. 
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having to cross a river on the way, he substituted p^rldle*wheels 
for those of the carriage, the body of which was Torined as a boat, 
and having crossed the ferry, the load was safely^narketted by 
the same engine. We have not learned why this conveyance was 
discontinued. 

It appears therefore, that, so long as Jlhirty years ago, steam- 
carriages were constructed both on a large and a small scale, by 
which the practicability of the. application was perfectly proved, 
and its efficiency established, in so far as progressive motion by 
turning round the wheels was concerned; while on the other 
hand, the fact that they have never yet taken the road as regular 
conveyances, stares us in the face. Every man who is mode¬ 
rately familiar with' the public prints of the last twenty years, 
must be well aware that labourers in the held of invention have 
been neither “ few nor far between,” but that each invention, as it 
has followed its predecessor in public favour, has succeeded it 
also, after no long interval, in total failure. Even now, we 
hear daily of successful experiments—of mountains ascended 
and descended at 10 and 50 miles an hour with enormous loads 
of 5 and 8 tons, and the power of 30 or 40 horses gained by 
pressures of millions of pounds.* We see them advertised 
as shortly to run—as about to be started on the common road. 
V et the person who knows this must ^Iso know that there does 
not exist at this moment in Great Britain a single ^iublic road upon 
which a conveyance is carried on In/ steam at even the ordinary 
moderate velocities. 

These constantly>rcpeated failures, and 'the large sums of 
money squandered in them, point with no ambiguous indication 
to the existence of radical errors or fatal oversights that cannot 
lie immediately on the surface of the subject, but must lurk deep 
ill some recess not hitherto penetrated. A few simple considera¬ 
tions Vnay perhaps lead us to form some idea of the obstacles to 
suedi^s; and the amount of the obstructions they may oppose. 

1. The first of these may lie in the boiler Common boilers 
are generally made of thick iron plates, forming a strong \:hest 
or close box, about half full of water, the fire being placed 
under the bottom of the boiler, and the chimney around its sides; 
the quantity as well ns the power of the steam depend on the 
largeness of the fire, and the extent of the surface of the boiler 
exposed to it. An engine for,a carriage will require at least a 
surface of seven yards in length, add one yard in width, to be 
directly exposed to the fire; so that, supposing the boiler and 

* A late speculator states that his carrlagr has 30 liorse power, and yvtwe find that 
its greatest velocity oil the level was 12 iiiilos. Query, if 4 horses take a carriage, 10 
nilles an hour, at what speed shall 30 horses take it . 
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fire-place .tA be ^Jirec or four feet liigli, licre xvc have first of 
all a tolerably large item of bulk to be conveyed along witli 
the vehicle, 

But besifics the iiiconvciiient size of the boiler, its weight is 
necessarily considerable; for, in order to prevent explosions, its 
sides must be thick and strong iron plates, and by so much the 
stronger and the heavier, as the engine is made larger and more 
powerful. First of all then, the boiler must have size to give; 
pow'er, and wciglit to give strength. These tw(» circumstances 
form tlie horns of a dilemma between which the invention long 
stuck fast. The boiler was first made large to gain the necessary 
power, blit in making it strong it became so heavy that the 
engine had scarcely power snflicient to drag its own weight, 
and became of no practical use. On the next cxpcriinent, 
having found the boiler loo heavy, it was made smaller to dimi¬ 
nish the weight, and thus its dimensions wcri: inadequate to 
work the engine; or lastly, being made both large enough and 
light enough, but on that account too thin and weak, an ex¬ 
plosion was the consequence, and the machine was bloivn to 
pieces. How^ then is a boiler to bo made large enough and light 
enough without being dangerously weak? This is the diftirnlly 
of the first part of the problem. 

Several methods have bt'.en adopted to render boilers at once 
powerful, light,' and safe. Tiuleed the improvement of them in 
these respects has been the subject, perhaps, of more inventions 
aiul patents than any oilier part of the steam-engine. ^I’he 
majority of these invciilious arc arrangements upon this principle, 
that the power of a boiler does not depend so much upon its 
own size, as upon the size of the lire and ihi' extent of the part 
of tlte boiler on which it acts: that if the lire be put not only 
below' the boiler, but around it, so as to heat it on ever^ side, 
it will generate a quantity of steam by the sides as great^i^>tfaat 
which is produced from the bottom; that, in short, the effect 
of a boiler is proportioned, not to the quantity of water it 
contains, but to the surface it exposes to the action of tiie llame, 
and the maiuicr in which the waste of heat is prevented, ^riiis 
is cfl'ectcd in the simplest possible way, by passing the fiame 
round the sides of the boiler before allowing the hot air and 
smoke to ascend the chimney. A more compact form of boiler 
has been made by placing the fire and chimney within the 
boiler itself, so t^iat the boiler should surround the fire, in¬ 
stead of being siirroiinded by it, and thus the escape of useful 
heal haf been very mui^h avoided; this is the method used 
in coiislriictiiig the* boilers of stenm-sbips, iu which the fire¬ 
places and ash-pits^ nay be seen in the midille of the boiler. 
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and the smoke passage is made to wind round tt^c^ iiisulc of 
it, before it joins the upright chimney, fu this method and 
the former one the boil«r is very large in its <jiiter surface, 
and being on tiiat account weak, requires to be thick, and con¬ 
sequently heavy. A further improvement upon these boilers 
forms what have been called, from thejr construction, tubular 
boilers. These consist of numerous sinall pipes containing 
water, some of them passing through the middle of the fire in its 
hottest part, others forming tlie bars on which the fire rests, and 
a third class receiving the heat of the flame imilicdiately above 
the fire; all of these send their supply of steam to a reservoir 
above, from whence it passes to the engine. Ait equal effect 
may be obtained by penetrating a boiler of considerable dimen¬ 
sions by a number of small tubular passages or flues, along 
which the flame may be conducted to the chimney, and give its 
heat to the water in its course. By multiplying the number of 
small surfaces exposed to the fire in tubes or thin small cham¬ 
bers, mutually connected by various ways, boilers are in fact 
made strong, powerful, and light; anil it is by one or other of 
these methods that the boilers of steam-carriages have been 
rendered more nearly perfect than any other part of their me¬ 
chanism. . 

2. Oil the supposition that alt diHicii]ly in gciicratong a supply 
of steam has been conquered, the nc!it object will bo to make 
the best use of it in moving the carriage, so that the quantity 
wasted may be the smallest possiide. It is only when the steam 
pusses from the boiler into the cylinder that it comes to act 
upon the solid machinery, and put its parts in motion. I’he 
cylinder coniines the action of the steam to the surface of the 
solid piston, which it presses first downwards and then upwards, 
thus turning round the wheels. Now the steam is condiicled 
from^":^l^. boiler into the cylinder at the top and bottom by 
mcatiif' i6f a pipe, wbich is often made of considerable length, 
for the convenience of having the w'eight of the boiler in one 
place and that of the cylinder at another, and in this pasAge 
the pipe frequently makes more than one liirii. A fresh 
difficulty here arises; the nature of steam is such, that a passage, 
if it be either long or narrow, or have any turns, greatly dimi¬ 
nishes the force of the steam, and a very serious loss may be liitis 
incurred; a single turn in the dir^'ction of a pipe will deprive the 
steam of one-tenth of its power, ani^ every siiccessive turn of 
a similar portion. If, therefore, the direct pressure of tlu^ steam 
in the boiler be such as would raise K)OOlbs., and it bail to turn one 
corner before entering the cylinder, it would piily raise fjbolbs.; 
while four or five turns would reduce that ^amount to onc-lnilf. 
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No engines^;iiave yet been made that have less than two or three 
siieh turns to eitcouiiter, and hence one-fifth or one quarter of 
tlujir power is always wasted; so that ^n an engine of 5(X) liorse 
power, the power of more than one hundred horses is nearly 
thrown away. In the construction of steam-carriage engines this 
principle has been lost sight of so .monstrously, as in one case 
to have deprived the engine of its proper power to the extent of 
four parts out of five of the whole. 

3. On the supposition that an'iiiventor has succeeded in mas¬ 
tering these difficulties, greater and inoie serious ones still 
present themselves. The form and size of the cylinder will 
materially affect the speed of the engine. The present rage 
appears to be for long and narrow cylinders. We have seen a 
carriage as large as one of Wombwell’s caravans, anil not less 
weighty, furnished with two little cylinders, each 4 inches in 
diameter and 1.5 inches long; and this carriage t:onsisted of tw'o 
doors, one above another. In general the cylinders are made 
too long and too narrow, thus exposing much unnecessary surface 
to the edects of friction and cooling. It is also usual to give 
the engine two cylinders instead of one. We are of opinion that 
one cylinder is equal in capacity and preferable to tw’O. We 
know, both from theory and experience, that it is more powerful; 
and as we know that it is impossible for two horses to pull as 
much together,as cither would separately, so is it also impossible 
that two cylinders can act together with pinfect precision. If 
one cylinder do not in each stroke give power enough to pass 
the line of centres,‘there is very little use in trying the experiment 
at all. 

4. There is yet another requisite which is quite indispensable 
to the success of the steam carriage—namely, an arrangement 
for 'supporting the carriage-body and the whole of the moving 
machinery upon perfectly dexiblc springs, so as to vibra,bti|l!eely 
in every direction, and yet admit of being impelled f6rWi^i$ with 
uniform power and velocity. To apply a continuous force to a pair 
of iwheels through a set of springs, from a machine that is per¬ 
mitted to swing backwards and forwards, as to be now nearer to 
them and then farther off, implies a combination of stiffness with 
flexibility that seems an absolute contradiction; it requires that 
those parts should be rendered moveable which it is of the greatest 
importance in a stationary engine to preserve immoveable. From 
the necessity of this provision, it has been attempted, and pro¬ 
fessed to have been accomplished in almost every instance of the 
invention; but in every carriage hitherto brought on the road (as we 
shall afterwards show) the attempt has failed. We say failed, not 
in the circumstance that there are no springs, but in the fact that 
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either the whole of the weight does not rest upon them/ or thyeir 
action is not permitted. In some, the body of tha vehicle is set 
on springs, but not the machinery; in others, the whole is first set 
on springs, and then, upon finding their action inconsistent with 
the other mechanism, these are trammelled and tied down to pre¬ 
vent their bending, or so strengthened, thickened and shortened, 
as to be little more than rigid blocks of mefol. We shall not at 
present give the solution of this difficulty, but we think it may 
not be impossible to put our readers in the way of comprehend¬ 
ing its precise nature. Xhey already understand how it is that the 
engine propels the carriage in turning round its wheels by a rod 
or arm proceeding from the engine, and acting on a^ handle of 
these wheels, as the arm, of a man w'oiild act on the wheel of a 
crane to turn it round. Now if the engine rested on springs 
placed between it and the wheels, it would sometimes approach, 
and at other times recede to a variable distance from them; other¬ 
wise, each jolt, by drawing the engine on one side or other of the 
wheel, or backw'ards and forwards, has the effect of pulling the 
wheel first in one direction and then in another, rendering the mo¬ 
tion unequal, and the progress of the vehicle irregular and desul¬ 
tory. The only plan introduced to prevent this is imperfect sus¬ 
pension, and imperfect suspension has been the ruin of every 
niachine that has yet been constructed. When a heavy ^niass like 
a carriage of from four to eight tons weight is put in motion on 
a rough road, ('very stone which it meets communicat&s a shock to 
the whole of the machinery and the vehicle; this shock is pro¬ 
ductive of two evils: first, it deprives the mass of » part of its mo¬ 
tion, so as both to diminish its velocity, and render a greater force 
necessary to continue the motion, and then it is obvious that a 
series of shocks constantly repeated upon machinery so delicately 
adjusted, and yet so heavily strained, as the steam-engine, must 
greatly iii||]re the parts, and rapidly destroy them. Continued jolt¬ 
ing, indeS|^;js the most certain mode of separating and deranging 
the parts of solid mechanism, as it loosens the bolts screws 
that keep them together; it is in fact the operation of the samq 
principle resorted to when we wish to detach the stopper of a 
wine decanter that may have stuck 4ast in its place, we give It 
a few smart taps with the handle of a knife on alternate sides, and 
find this more effectual in loosening its hold than a great force 
directly applied to draw it out. I'he effect of springs ought to 
be, to detach the vehicle and its load froin^tbe wheels and axles so 
effectually that the jolts received by them shall ndt be commu¬ 
nicated to the superincumbent weight; and unless this be fully 
and extensively done in every case, future experiments will share 
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the fate the past. Tlie carnage may make one trip successfully, 
and perhaps & second one if short, but disabled by the series of 
jolts it hag sustained, it will proceed no further till thoroughly re¬ 
paired, and so on for every journey till it is shaken to pieces. 

5. Another difficulty, the last we shall mention, is to construct 
an engine of variably power like that of a horse, which shall pro¬ 
portion its exertion 19 the resistance to be overcome, using on a 
level road no more force than will move the given load with the 
requisite velocity; increasing this force in the degree necessary to 
ascend an elevation; using a greater'*for a greater degree of 
steepness, and a less for one more moderate, and again reserving 
the force goinw down hill, so as to use it with effect on the next 
emergency. '1 his has never yet been done. Do we require to 
say, that such an accommodation is indispensable to success? 

These five parts of the problem must, therefore, be separately 
accomplished in the highest degree of ])erfection, and then 
coud)ined in one compact and uniform whole, before we can 
expect perfect success in any attempt at the construction of 
stennt-carriages. If any one of these circiimslauccs be neglected 
or imperfectly accomplished, even although all the others should 
be completely obtained, that one omission will be fatal. We 
must have a boiler at once strong and light, containing space for 
a large fke, an extensive heating surface, and a capacious reser- 
■voir. The^ supply ot steam must be economised to the greatest 
possible extent, by widening the passage-pipe, shortening, and 
making it straight; the cylinders to whicli it is conveyed must 
be so proportioned as to give the greatest possible benefit from 
their form, position, or number, and the simplicity of their ap¬ 
pendages. And while the utmost rigidity must be sustained 
among these moving parts, to ensure their operation, they must 
•yet be allowed such a measure of vibration in every direction, 
that being hung on perfectly ffexible and highly elas^ springs, 
they shall be allowed to act upon them either upwardlr^r down¬ 
wards, bickwards or forwards, to the right hand or to the left, 
«without in the slightest degree affecting the uniform velocity of 
fhe carriage; finally, a provision must be made, by altering the 
force of the steam or its' quantity, or otlierwise arranging the 
parts of the carriage, for giving on ditferent kinds of road such 
degrees of power as may impel the vehicle at a velocity nearly 
uniform, whether ascending or descending, or running on the 
level. If this constriifstion be possible, and we have little doubt 
but that it is so, then we may still expect to sea the invention 
fully perfected. Certainly, if we find, in pursuing our investiga¬ 
tions, that every carriage hitherto produced has been deficient 
in one or other of these essential points, we think that it will go 
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far to prove—not, as some assert, that the power of steam is in its 
nature uiisuited to the purpose of travelling on common roads; 
Out only that the ingenuity, or science, or practical skill, hitherto 
brought into the field, have not been equal to the task, and that 
the subject has not yet been viewed in its proper light. 

II. In proceeding to a review of the present state and future 
prospects of land carriage by steam, it will merely be necessary, 
in forming our opinion of the various inventions that have been 
made use of for this purpose, to apply to them the five tests we 
have already endeavoured to establish as criteria of their value. 
The task of exposing errors is always an ungrateful one, but 
we hope, in the present case, will not bo found to be pursued in 
an unfair or improper spirit. 

Since the commencement of the present century, when Mr. 
Trevithick first established the practicability of steam-carriages, 
in as far as their progressive motion merely was concerned, 
probably not less than a hundred steam-carriages have been 
constructed for the purpose of moving on the common roads, 
resembling each other only in the sameness of their residts. 
One after another the inventors seem wholly to have mistaken the 
object, which was, not merely to construct a powerful steam-car¬ 
riage, but one that should be so economical both in the consump¬ 
tion of fuel, tear and wear, and original ^expense, as advantage¬ 
ously to supersede horses. They do not seem to have considered, 
that unless the original price of the <mginc, and the expense of 
keeping it up, were less than that of horses, ho,wcver amusing it 
might be as a spectacle, or interesting as a philosophical problem, 
the invention would be useless, and wholly unprofitable. They 
ought to have recollected, that even if their engines had attainc<l, 
on their first construction, a speed of thirty miles an hour, ypt 
if they were thereby to be so seriously injured as to bo disabled 
from fiu^her use, in such case the speed or security of the convey¬ 
ance wdbld be of no earthly utility. A mile in two minutes is, 
we know, the speed of some race horses, and by placing a series 
of them at each mile, along a distance of thirty miles, that space 
might be overtaken in one hour. .The cost of such expedithm 
would, however, be so enormous as to render it of no use ; yet it 
would not be more enormous than that of a steam-engine of the 
ordinary construction on a road, at the same rate. 

The inquiry- therefore is altogether one of economy and dura¬ 
bility, rather than of possibility; and insteVl of inventors claiming 
for themselves any merit when they had succeeded in making a 
carriage propelled with a moderate velocity, they sbould rpther 
have kept the matter to themselves, until they Imd manufactured 
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one really economical and useful, uniting advantage to the public 
and remuneration to themselves. 

The labpur of passing in detail pver every one of these inven¬ 
tions is much diminished by the circumstance that the greater 
number of them have already sunk into oblivion. The only car¬ 
riages that still rcinui|i before the public arc those of ^r. Ste¬ 
phenson on the Liverpool and Manchester railway, and on the 
common road those of Mr. Gurney, Mr. Hancock, and Messrs. 
Ogle and Summers. We shalf consider each of these in succes¬ 
sion. 

Mr. Stephenson’s name will be handed down to posterity in 
conjunction with those of the projectors of the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway, as having given to travelling by steam its 
most powerful impetus. Long previous to this period Mr. Ste¬ 
phenson had been well known as one of the most talented practical 
engineers in Britain, minutely acquainted with the details of rail¬ 
roads, and their construction, and familiar with the whole face 
of the country as to its capabilities—a man whose opinion on 
such subj^ects deservedly carries with it the very highest weight. 
It is to Mr. Stephenson’s talent alone that he is indebted for 
having raised himself from the humbler walks of life to his present 
respectable and honourable eminence, and the rail-road he has 
constructod for the Company, though not upon the line originally 
proposed by, himself, is !ls beautiful a piece of work as we should 
ever wish to look upon. His acquaintance with machines for 
rapid motion had its conimcncenient, however, only with this rail¬ 
road, those which he had previously been engaged in con¬ 
structing having been used at velocities much lower. Familiar 
with works requiring strength and solidity, he entered upon a de¬ 
partment to wliicli he was an entire stranger, when he undertook 
the superintendence of vehicles in which lightness and elasticity 
w'cre the highest requisites. This will account for many imper¬ 
fections that still adhere to these engines, the principal excellence 
of which indeed consists in a peculiarity in the boiler, which is 
iiot the invention of Mr. Stephenson, but of Mr. Booth, trea¬ 
surer to the Company. This boiler has been found more powerful 
and economical within a given space than any of its predecessors; 
it is, in fact, a practical exempliheation of some of the methods 
and principles which have been explained in the previous p^ges 
of this article. In the first place, the fire is within the boiler, 
and is so largp as to act directly on a surface of about twenty 
feet; the flame then passes, not immediately into the chimney, 
but through a second division of the boiler placed in immediate 
connection with the other, and in the form of a large cylindrical 
cask laid on its side, and so placed that the part of the boiler that 
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contains the burning fuel is at one end of the cask, and the 
chimney at the other end. "^l^o reach the chimney, therefore, the 
dame must pass through this cask, which it does, not by one 
large pipe, but by 50 or 100 small pipes, like gun-barrefs. It is 
in this cylindrical part of the boiler that 4he greater portion of 
the steam is generated, the heated air in its passage is, as it were, 
dltered of every particle of its heat, the dame heats immediately 
on almost every partigjic of the water, and an ample and most 
rapid supply of very powerful steam is obtained. The smoke 
then passes up the chimney into the atmosphere. As from the 
shortness of the chimneys that are necessary in locomotive en¬ 
gines, the draught would be exceedingly slight, for the purpose 
of increasing it the waste steam of this engine is sud’ered to 
escape up the chimney through the mouth of a pipe; from its 
great elasticity, it forces its way rapidly, and impels along with it 
the smoke and air in a violent current, by which the combustion 
and generation of steam arc rendered very rapid. 

These boilers, therefore, possess two of the requisite qualities 
in a high degree—power and smallness of bulk; but they do not 
possess the last—lightness. They require to be formed of metal 
lalf an inch thick, so that the weight of an engine is from four 
.o six or eight tons. Again, the mode ^f inserting the tubes is 
mch, that their expansion by heat or other circumstances soon 
oosens them, and necessitates frequent repairs. 

VVe have now said all that wc can in favour, of these engines. 
In the other parts of them we have not been able to discover 
either novelties, improvements, or the necessary adaptations to 
lapid motion. .Let our readers apply the criteria we have given 
tiiem. The passages should be short and direct; these are Jcnig 
aid interrupted. The cylinders should be large and powertui; 
tiese are small and contined. The engine should be hung on 
sDritigs; this is so nominally, but in reality is not. There 
siould be sonic provision for the ascent on a change of level; 
lerc there is none, and the engine requires to be assisted lip 
hll. The want of proper suspension on springs appears to be 
tie most radical delect in these engines, and its consequences 
ac most destructive. Every one knows that the efiect of a spring 
d;pends upon its length and its thinness; the springs of these 
ae short and thick, in fact, nothing more than compound blocks 
o‘ metal, forged in the shape of spring, but possessing scarcely 
i^iy of their qualities. Indeed the very nature of the mechanism 
iBcd for propelling the engines renders it necessary that the 
sirings should not act to the requisite extent; the wheels are 
timed by a crank in the axle, which could ii]p| act if the sprites 
vere allowed to vibrate. To prevent their vibration, an iron 
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guide blocks tlioiii before uiid behitid broni any motion, either 
backward or,forward. Tlicy arc necessarily incapable of lateral 
motion, and their own stilfiiess prevents any thing like adequate 
vertical action. It is diiHcult to say whether these (^fecls are 
most injurious to the engines or to the road on which*they run. 
It does not seem to be generally understood that every possible 
facility of vibration is at least as necessary on a rail-road as it is on 
a common road. 

A rail-road is not by any means what many suppose it to he, a 
perfectly smooth and even road of metal; it is composed of sepa> 
rule burs of iron, united to each other at intervals of not more than 
six yards, so that there are fro(iueiit joinings. Now these joinings 
arc necessarily imperfect, as an opening must be left between the 
.'successive rails to admit of their cx]>aiision and contraction with 
llie variation of temperature; besides, the rails are not supported 
uniformly by laying on the surface of the road, but rest upon stone 
pillars, or sleepers, as they are called, placed at distances of a yard 
from each other, and as the great weights pass over them with 
considerable velocity lliese sleepers are driven deeper into tlie 
ground, so that the rail>roa<l soon becomes uneven, one rail having 
one direction and the next a different one. Though these defects 
are not easily detected by the eye, yet they are very sensible upon 
close inspcctieii with instruments, and still more so by the car* 
1 luges that puss over them, as the wheels, on passing over a join¬ 
ing of two rails, receive a severe jolt, and also a change of direc¬ 
tion ; driven first to one side of the road, then to the other, the 
carriage rocks like a ship at sea, whilst at eveiy swing one whee* 
or the other strikes a rail with considerable violence; the motioi 
is thus rendered rough and unsteady, and the carriage require^ 
most eminently the use of springs—really acting, unfettered 
springs—so placed that, whether the wheel bo jolted in passing 
over a joining, or in striking the alternate sides of the road, the 
shock may be prevented from passing to the body of the vehicle, 
which may thus keep its uniform line. The damage sustained ly 
the Jjivcrpool and Manchester, railway from these causes is by m 
means trilling. On examining the lust half-yearly statemeu;, 
printed for the use of the subscribers, we find that the repain 
of the rail-way cost in six months, being more thui 

14,000/. per annum. But the evil effects of this action are by lu 
means confined do the railway itself; they arc still more destruc¬ 
tive to the engines that run upon it, as well as to the carriage., 
as the former, from their delicate mechanism, receive the shock 
with ihnuitigatcd .violence, by which every bolt is shaken loosi, 
and even the strongi^st parts of the machinery arc speedily torn t> 
pieces. The cure for this imperfection has not becu; as it ough 
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to have been, the invention of new expedients to allow the exten-, 
sive action of springs; the fcniedy has only increased the evil. 
They have gone on accumulating the bulk and weight of every 
part ot the engine, in the hope of rendering it more able to stand 
these shocks, which are themselves increascil by the very weight 
thus supcradded, so that instead of according with the hope at 
first held forth, that they would be rendered lighter, as further 
experience gave opport^.iity, they are daily becoming worse and 
worse. The jolting they receive is very violent. VVe have stood 
oil one of them for hours watching the action of the springs, and 
have experienced on oiir^own body every jolt of the rail-way. The 
effect produced is most sensibly perceived where it is most sorely 
felt, in the revenue of the company; for even at this moment, 
when their engines are new and in the best order, the expense 
incurred fur their support and repair is 10,68^/. in six months, or 
above (21,000/. per annum, making, with the inaintcnaiice of the 
road, fJo,0(XJ/. of yearly expenditure, the greater part of which is 
occasioned by the imperfections we have been describing. This 
expense is easily accounted for, when vve consider that the coni- 
)any have iw'enly-foiir engines, out of which there are seldom 
nore than six lit for use, the others undergoing the progress of 
tiorougli repair. Our readers w'ill also rpcollect that some pro- 
vsion is necessary for adapting engines th the change of direction 
it the road, a greater force being requisite for ascending hills than 
hr their descent, 'riiere is no such adaptation in Mr. Stepheu- 
sm’s engines; they are helped up the hills by au.xiliary engines 
stitioned at the foot of them, and the velocity in descending is 
siffered to wear the engines, without making any use of tlieir 
pwver. These defects have been serious drawbacks on the pros- 
pif'ity of the company, whom they serve to rob of much of thdt 
b^efit to which their enlightened spirit of mercantile enterprise 
hc 3 given them a well merited claim. 


It requires no elaborate statement to show how hopeless are 
tht schemes of some individuals, who have proposed that such 
engines as those on the rail-road should be applied to the commpu 
roid. The project is utterly absurd. They could as much run 
oiia common road as an elephant could dance on a tight rope. 
Tieir very deiiciencies, when applied to the rail-road, increase 
teifold on the common road. Thp circumstance of their enor- 
imus w'eight, and above all, their imperfect siispeii^on on springs, 
reidcrs any such adaptation perfectly impossible. i.iet any one 
w!o has paid attention to the progress of coach building during the 
lal hundred years, compare the ponderous framp-work of aVoyal 
eiuipagc of that date with the exquisitely elegant and astonish- 
ii^ly light structure of a private carriage, or even a stage-coacFi 
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of the present day, and he will then understand what steam 
vehicles are now, and what they ought to be. A good carriage 
is, it must be recollected, the result of the combined skill and 
successive improvements of many ingenious competitors and 
admirable artists, not^a machine that can be knocked together by 
any engineer who wishes to make an engine; and it includes 
a series of nicely-calculated imd raiiiutely-adjusted proportions 
which it requires a lifetime of study thiroughly to understand. 
What an exquisite structure is a raoderii carriage!—how simple 
in appearance, how beautiful in its form, proportions and position, 
yet how complex and intricate in its formation I What a com¬ 
bination are its wheels, tires and axles, its pole, its perch, and its 
springs, body, box, cushions, steps, braces, belts, lamps, blinds, 
and bags, each individually a chef-d’aHivre of art; yet every one 
of these refinements, necessary to expeditious travelling by horses, 
is thrown aside by the builders of steain-carriagcs, and they have 
at once reverted to a structure little better than the coal carts and 
brewers’ waggons of the last century. JLogs of wood have they 
for perches—hundred weights of metal for axletrees—springs 
have they, but they spring not, and braces, but they do not bend. 
Before inventors can expect to meet with any measure of success 
they must reason thus We are not carriage inventors, norim 
provers in the art of coach-building. One of the best liondon 
made carriages is nearly perfect. Let us adopt it with all ib 
improvements, and, if we can succeed in anything, it will be h 
propelling such a vehicle.—In no respect, therefore, but in tie 
power of its boiler, is Mr. Stephenson’s engine worthy of imiti- 
tion in such as are intended for the common road. 

. Next to the engines of the Liverpool Railway, those d 
Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney, designed for common roads, hae 
most strongly excited public attention, and held forth the greatot 
promise of ultimate success. We shall extract some account >f 
that gentleman’s engine from his friend Professor Lardne’s 
Lectures on the Steam-Engine,” of which the author has jist 
published a fourth edition, with an addition of two chapters 3f 
most disproportioned bulk, for the purpose of including an ac¬ 
count of locomotion by steam. If this treatise had been revisd 
and amplified in regard to more essential points, we think it mi^it 
have been more useful to the public, as well as more creditalle 
to the author; especially’'as the work of Mr. Gordon,* professedy 
devoted to that branch of the subject, might by some have besn 
supposed to have rendered Dr. Lardner’s additions on that scce 
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uncalled for. Still, however, we have no objection to see the 
subject re>discussed, provided it is for the purpose of correcting 
errors, or opening extensive or iTseful views; as the passages we 
shall extract appear to exhibit Dr. Lardner’s own opinions, they 
will enable our readers to form their owiv estimate of their value. 

** First and most prominent in the faistoiy of the application of steam 
to the propelling of carriages om turnpike roads stands the name of 
Mr. Goldsworthy Gui^y, a medical gentleman and scientific chymist, 
of Cornwall. In 1822 Mr. Gurney succeeded Dr. Thomson as Lec¬ 
turer oil Chymistry at the Surrey Institution; and, in consequence of 
the results of some experiments on heat, his attention was directed to the 
project of working steam-carriages on common roads; and since 1825 
he has unremittingly devoted his exertions and expended his property in 
perfecting a steam-engine capable of attaining the end he had in view. 
Numerous other projectors, as might have been expected, have followed 
in his wake. Whether they, or any of them, by better fortune, greater 
public support, or more powerful genius, may outstrip him in the career 
on which lie has ventured, it would not, perhaps, at present be easy to 
predict. But whatever be the event, to Mr. Gurney is due, and will be 
paid, the honour of first proving the practicability and advantage of 
the project 5 and in the histoiy of the adaptation of the locomotive engine 
to common roads, his name will stand before all others in point of time, 
and the success of bis attempts will be recorded as the origin and cause 
of the success of others in the same racc.’^—p. 216. 

On this little matter of fame and honour wc must be permitted 
to express our dissent from the opinion of the learned Professor of 
Natural Philosophy. Mr. Gurncy may probably have to boast 
of having spent more of his own money and that of other persons 
ill tlie furtherance of his views than any of bis rivals, and of 
having produced greater excitement by the puflfs of the metro¬ 
politan press, and his exhibitions to city crowds, than any bther 
projector. But not to him, certainly, is due the honour of having 
been the first to prove the practicability of locomotion by steam 
on the common roads; that, iudisputatily, belongs to Mr. Trevi¬ 
thick, his predecessor. As to the matter of advantage, thal, we 
fear, wants proof as much at this moment as at any prioc date. 
Perhaps Mr. Gurney may yet be able to claim this only merit that 
now remains to be acquired :—nous verrons. 

** The mistake which so long prevailed in the application of locomo¬ 
tives on rail-roads, and which as^we have shown, materially retarded 
the progress of the invention, was shared by Mr. ^lurney. Taking for 
granted the inability of the wheels to propel, be wasted much labour and 
skill in the contrivance of levers and propellers, which acted on the 
ground in a manner somewhat resembling the feet of horses tOtdrive the 
carriage forward. After various fruitless attempts of this kind, the 
experience acquired in the trials to which the}) gave rise, at last forced 
the ti-utb upon his notice, and he found that the adhesion of the wheels 
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was uot only sufficient to propel the carriage heavily laden on level 
roatlsj but was capable of causing it to ascend all the bills which occur 
on ordinaiy turnpike roads.”—p. 217. 

Ill following the Professor’s .description of Mr. Gurney’s 
engine, it may be well to keep in mind the live canons of criti¬ 
cism which v('e have laid down. 

“ The boiler of Mr. Gurney dift'cr.s In the most striking manner from 
all other forms of boilers hitherto invented ; thcS>e is no part of it, not 
even excepting the grate-bars, in which metal cxjiosed to the action of 
the fire is out of contact with water; the grate-bars themselves are tubes 
filled with water, and form, in fact, a part of the boiler itself. His 
boiler consists of three strong metal cylinders placed in a horizontal 
position one above the other. Proceeding from the side of the lowest 
cylinder, a row of tubes incline slightly upwards 5 the otlier extremities 
of these tubes arc connected with the same number of upright tubes, and 
the upper extremities of these upright tubes are con>iccted with another 
set of tubes equal in number, inclining slightly upwards, and terminating 
ill the second cylinder. It will be perceived, therefore, that the space 
containing the fire is enclosed on every side by a grating of tubes, and 
that if water be supplied to the upper cylinder it will descend through 
the tubes into the under cylinder, and from it to the grating of the 
furnace and the other water-pipes that surroiiud the fire. That portion 
of the heat of tUc burning fuel which in other furnaces destroys the bars of 
the grate, is licre expended in Heating the water contained in the tubes,of 
which it consists. The radiant heat of the tire acts upon the tubes 
forming the roof of the furnace, on the tubes at the back of it, and par¬ 
tially on the horizoutiil cylinders anil the tubes by which they commu¬ 
nicate. As the water in the lower tubes is heateil, it become.s specifically 
lighter than water of a less temperature, and consequently acquires a 
tendency to ascend. It passes, therefore, rapidly into the higher part of 
the tubes. Meanwhile the colder portions descend, and the inclined 
positions of the tubes give play to this tendency of the heated water, so 
that a prodigiously rapid circulation is produced when the tire begins to 
act upon tiic tubes, uud steam is rapidly generated.”—p. 219. 

Tlje Professor then proceeds to favour us with an account of 
some experiments undertaken by himself^ with the view of demon- 
stratii/g that the effect of the ^-irculatioii accomplished in Mr. 
Gurney’s boiler is so admirable, as constantly to keep the tem¬ 
perature of the metal of which it consists, at as low a point as 
that of the water which it contains ! This is indeed a most im¬ 
portant discovery! and lest we should in any way misrepresent 
the doctor’s opiniofi, we give it in his own words :— 

This 1 conceive to be the cardinal excellence of Mr. Gurney’s 
boiler. It is impossible that any part of the metal of which it is 
formed can receive a greater temperature than that of the water which 
it contains, and that temperature, as is obvious, can be regulated with 
the most perfect certainty and precision. 1 have seen the tubes of 
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this boiler. While.exposed to the action of the furnace* after that acUoit 
has continued for a long period of time, and 1 have nevqjr observed the 
soot which covers them to redden, as'it would do if the tube attained 
a certain temperature.”—p. 224. 

Such is Dr. Lurdner’s idea of the perfection of these boilers! 
He states, that it is impossible that any part of the metal between 
the water and the lire, can become hotter than the water svithin 
the boiler. Surely thjp doctor must cither have ilUexpressed his 
meaning, or we have nusniidcrslood him. Does he mean to assert, 
in contradiction to all tlie established laws of the propagation of 
heat through solid bodies, that the outside of a metallic plate 
when exposed to the action of Dame, at an inconceivably higher 
temperature than that of boiling w'aler, will not become hotter 
than water whose ebullition is in the act of commencing 1 Surely 
the doctor will allow, that water, when boiling in a common 
kettle, circulates more freely than in the tubes of Mr. Gurney's 
boiler; and will he really assert that the bottom of the kettle 
and the water it contaiiis.are of the samq temperature ? Judging 
from the ordinary laws of nature, our statement would be exactly 
tile reverse; that the metal belw'ecu the water and the fire 
which heats it, must always be at a higher temperature than the 
water, and a lower temperature than the fire. It is in fact the 
metal that heats the water, while the lire only coaimiinicates to 
the metal such a temperature as will sustain it at a medium 
between the water and the hre; and the more rapidly the steam 
is generated, that is, the greater tiie excess of the heat of the 
metal of the boiler above that of the water which rests upon 
it, the more ediciciit will the boiler become. The circulation 
alluded to is necessarily slower in Mr. Gurney’s boiler than in 
any other yet constructed, so that what Dr. Lardner regards as 
its cardinal excellencct is, in reality, its radical defect; and his won¬ 
derful discovery in the propagation of caloric, at variance with all 
the observed phcnonieim and established laws of that fluid. 
What may have been the motives that induced the doctof to 
give so decided a preference to jHr. Gurney’s boiler abow: all 
others, it is not our business to inquire, but it is certainly rather 
amusing to fltid the reasons adduced fur this preference elsewiiere 
employed fur the purpose of depreciating another engine, in 
speaking of the Liverpool engiues^a few pagei^ before, Dr. Lardner 
liad observed, (p. 170), that Air bein^ a bad oonductor of heat, 
it is necessary that the air in the flues .should be exposed to as 
great an extent of surface, in contact with the water as possible.” 
And again, that ** the shape of a tube, geomdrically considered, 
is most unfavourable for the exposure of a fl^i^ contained in i^ to 
its surface.” SSo much for the Liverpool engines. Now, observe 
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how admirably these reasons are converted, by a slightly varied 
mode of expression, into high panegyric upon Mr, Gurney^s en¬ 
gine. In addition to tlie cafdinal excellence ” above quoted, it 
is said, that “ every part of this boiler, being cylindrical (or tubular) 
it has the form which, mechanically considered, is most favourable 
to strength, and which, within given dimensions, contains the 
greatest quantity of water;” that.is, it contains the greatest quan¬ 
tity of useless water, and exposes the lejs^t possible, useful, or 
heating surface! 

The fact is, that Mr. Gurney’s boiler is by no means well 
adapted to carriages. In the first place, it is well known that 
from the inclined position of the tubes, the steam, when once 
generated, cannot escape from them without partially empty¬ 
ing the water they contain; then the llame is not in contact with 
the metal sufficiently long to give out its heat, but merely strikes 
en passant upon the sides of the tubes, and between each pair of 
adjacent tubes there is a space, through which the fiamc passes 
without producing any good clfect; while there should have been 
a double row of tubes above the spaces of the others to receive 
this heat. Again, the fire is'not wholly surrounded by water; on 
two sides it is exposed and the heat wasted: the steam, also, is 
not used as* it comes most elastic from the contact of heated 
metal, but is collected in a cooler vessel, removed from the fire, 
and called a separator. From all these defects in the nature of 
the boiler, it follovys that it is by no means well suited for steam- 
carriages ; and, indeed, in all the examples we have seen of Mr. 
Gurney’s engines, there has been a deficiency in the supply of 
steam, so that the rate of motion was limited to a very low point; 
and where obstacles occurred, they were only conquered by allow¬ 
ing the carriage to stand still till the accumulation of steam should 
give an increase of power. But the defects of Mr. Gurney’s 
boiler would not be sufficient to condemn the whole of his engine, 
provided there existed judicious arrangements in other elements 
of his machine. According to the institutes of criticism we have 
here established, the next subj^pt of inquiry is the passage of the 
steam into tlie cylinders, and its operation when there. We 
have shown that the strength of a current of steam, as it passes 
from the boiler into the working part of the engine, depends 
mainly upon the directness and oshortness of the pipe by which it 
is conducted. As the fofee of a current of wind is broken by the 
turns of narrow streets and lanes in a city, so is the power of a 
current of steam reduced by the cooling and resistance it en¬ 
counters in a sinuous and contracted passage. Now' in Mr. 
G^irncy’s engine t{ji^ boiler is situated at the back of the car¬ 
riage, and the cylinders work in the under part below the body^ 
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The steam is collected in a vessel on the highest part of the body, 
and enters the steam-pipe ^t the top of this vessel;,it then passes 
to the bottom, traversing* in the pipe the whole length of the car¬ 
riage, to the seat of the conductor; it then turns directly upwards 
to the head of the direction, and then directly down again to the 
under part of the carriage; it now passes back under the carriage 
and turns down to undergo in the valves two or three additional 
distortions. Well nuy Mr. Gurney say that his steam is wire¬ 
drawn! After undergoing eight right angled turns, it must, in¬ 
deed, be sufficiently attenuated and enfeebled. To a practical 
man the statement appears to be absolutely incredible, and to in¬ 
volve the most inconceivable infatuation. Here we have a boiler 
wasting with a high temperature, and bursting with a fearful 
force, while not a Ibiirth part of it is available to use in the en¬ 
gine. The result we shall give in his own words, as elicited by 
the examination of the Committee of the House of Commons on 
Steam-Carriages. 

During the experiments you have been making, have you frequently 
had your tubes burst?—Very often. 

** What is the average pressure on tlie boiler per square inch in your 
ordinary rate of travelling?—About 70 pounds—never more than 130 
pounds. 1 do not think that the pressure is more than 20 pounds to an 
inch on the piston.”—p. 21. • , 

What a strange acknowledgment I Had Mr. Gurney been de¬ 
vising the most certain method of rendering his engine at once 
ineffective and dangerous, he could not have hit upon any one 
better calculated to serve his purpose than the extraordinary dance 
he has led his steam. Does he not know that even a circuit 
around the outside of a cylinder is condemned as injurious to the 
power of an ordinary engine ? Where was Dr. Lardner’s acumen 
and sagacity when he omitted to notice this fact? Shall xvc sup¬ 
pose that he was only unwilling to express an unfavourable opi¬ 
nion of his friend’s invention? Or shall we suppose him entirely 
ignorant of the effect and the manner in which it is produced? 

In regard to Mr. Gurney’s cylinders and other working appa- 
-ratiis, we must do him the Justice to say, that they have of late 
been much improved. Originally, their diameter was ridicu¬ 
lously small; dear experience has at last brought them up to 
tolerable dimensions. 'Die piston rods act through connecting 
rods Upon cranks in the hind axle, b^ whi^i one or both wheels 
may be turned round and the carriage propelled. Mr. Gurney 
complains that his axles broke in a most unaccountable manner. 
We, on the other hand, think that the fracture was the natural 
consequence of their position, and the double strain to which 
they are subject; and the only wonder is, how they ever stand any 
impulsive force at all! » 
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The next matter of attention is the manner in which the hang¬ 
ing of Mr. Gurney’s engine upon spri,pgs is accomplished. We 
have seen how absolutely necessary^ even to engines on rail¬ 
roads, is a perfectly easy and entire suspension on flexible springs. 
Much more are they indispensable to machinery which is to be 
subjected at a high velocity to the irregular impulses of a pebbled 
road. Mr. Gurney’s language on this point is, we think, calcu¬ 
lated to mislead, perhaps without his intending it. In his exa¬ 
mination before the Commons’ Committei, his answer to the 
question—“ Is the chief weight supported on springs?”—was 
most unqualified. ** The ivhole is on springs.” It is quite true 
that the boiler and body of the vehicle are upon springs, but it is 
not Jess true that the engine attd machinery, the most important 
part, are not. The most simple inspection of any drawing of 
It will show, what we first noticed in the reality, that the ma¬ 
chinery being placed beneath the body of the carriage, resting 
on the perches, communicates with and terminates in the hinder 
axle, and receives from the road an unbroken jolt from every 
stone over which the hinder wheels arc driven. This is, indeed, 
what Dr. Lardner should have called the ** cardinal defect” of 
Mr. Gurney’s and almost every other steam-carriage. Of the 
obstacles which the ignorance or apprehensions of interested 
parties w'Oiild jnterpose to prevent the general introduction of 
steam-carriages on roads, Mr. Gurney, who has had some expe¬ 
rience in them, complains, naturally enough, with some degree of 
bitterness. Such things however can excite no surprise; they have 
been the invariable concomitants of every great improvement in 
our machinery and manufactures, on their first introduction. A 
very .short time will be sufiicient to dispel all the absurd notions 
whidh Imve been so industriously propagated on the subject, 
some of which, it was painful to observe in a recent instance, 
have been taken up by the dispensers of justice. The informa¬ 
tion contained in the late Report of the Commons’ Committee, 
nnddhe Evidence which accompanies it, cannol fail, when generally 
diffm^cd, to enlighten the public mind on all the points connected 
with it. 

Only one point of enquiry remains, as to the qualifications and 
powers of Mr. Gurney’s engine, according to our code of exa¬ 
mination. lias Mr. Gurney made any provision for the ascent 
of hills, or for thjp calertion of a greater or less power in propel¬ 
ling greater or less weights ? We shall amuse'Our readers by th^ 
two methods which he either uses or proposes! When a hill or 
obstaclo is to be conquered, Mr. Gurney uses what he C 2 \\s pre¬ 
paration, This seems rather a vague term, but we shall explain 
itbefore arriving‘’a^c the ascent, the carriage is either stopped, or 
its motion retarded to the slow'est rate; the steam is then allowed 
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to accumulate within the boiler till it is ready burst, and then, 
being taken at its greatest strength, the carriage is set agoing, and 
the accumulated steam will just carry it up a slight ascent. Dr. 
Lardner speaks of anotlier mode, which he calls^** opening the 
throttle valvethe doctor ought to have known that this can 
do nothing more than merely let off a previous accumulation of 
steam when there is an excessive siippl}!; but the supply in Mr. 
Gurney’s engine is well known to be scanty enough for the most 
ordinary purposes, much less, to accumulate a sinking fund for 
exigencies. Mr. C^Tiiey knew the inexpediency of the doctor’s 
cure, and therefore^e gives us a third mode of gaining a perma¬ 
nent increase of power, which is so rich that we must give it in 
his own words. That' power being equally requisite for draggiiig 
a greater w'eight oiivtlie level, or the same weight up hill. 

What diameter do yqu propose to make the propelling wheels of 
your new carriages?” ** I propose to have them about live feet. 1l 
would observe that by taking a wheel of five feet diameter off the axle, 
and putting on one of two feet six, the engfiie would be multiplied 
double its power, and lose of course one half in speed; in some cases it 
may be desirable to do so if the carriages arc used for general purposes; 
for speed and dragging of heavy weights alternately, larger or smaller 
wheels maybe put, to meet circumstances as they occur.”— Report, p. 19. 

So when wo start one of Mr. Gurney’s coaches, we are also 
to be provided with sundry spare sets of wheels of various sizes, 
from the “ ten feet ten” of a timber* yard to the two feet two” 
of a policy phaeton. Starting light, we are to use the ordinary 
five feet wheel, but picking up a load by the way, wc are forth¬ 
with to unscrew our caps, pull out our lincli pins, remove these 
wheels, and lower the hinder parts of the vehicle to the moderate 
level of fifteen inches above the ground! PrecioCis manoeuvre; 
valuable travelling accommodation in the nineteenth century I 
We arc to carry with us, either in our great coat pockets,* or in 
the fore boot, or hung around the carriage, where best we can 
find accommodation for such bulky passengers, sets of coach- 
wheels of various sizes, to be substituted for each other in order 
to meet circiini stances as they occur!” We hope Dr. Lardner 
will not omit this ** cardinal excellence” in his tiext editiog. 

Still we do not altogether despair of Mr. Gurney’s final success. 
Ho has not shown himself averse to improvements, or doggedly 
, prepossessed in favour of one peculiar system. Already lie lias 
adopted three different ones. ,First, he used propelling feet like, 
those of a hq^e; then abandoning thtitn be adopted wheels; 
and now, in bil third system, he has removed the steam machinery 
from the carriage with the passengers, and places it as a steam 
'horse in front of the carriage, to drag it/ilong the iT>ad. Let 
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him make' one Change more—a radical one certainly—and we 
promise hitA success. Let him construct a more efficient boiler, 
use shorter |)assage8, larger cylinders, and simpler gear; let him 
set the whole upon elastic springs, and ijnvent a more commodious 
mode of varymg power. Until he does <108, we shall express the 
same opinion of Mr. Gurney’s engine that a Scotchman once 
gave of his own fowling-^iece, that the gun was a very good gun, 
but only wanted a new stock, lock and barrel. 

Mr. Walter Hancock has invented another steam carriage, 
which has been run for some time on tl^ Harrow Road, as 
ail omnibus, with some measure of success!^ Mr. Hancock has 
invented a powerful boiler, a strong engine, and has suspended 
it upon springs in a much better way than hitherto adopted. But 
his engine does not seem adapted for rapid motion, and only 
aspires to the sober pace of eight miles an hour. It is clumsy 
and heavy, and has, we think, already attained all that it ever can 
attain. It resembles very much the cumbious diligences of the 
French, and only wants the exalted cabriolet on the top to present 
a perfect likeness of one of these tardy vehicles, lit looking at it. 
one is induced to suppose that coach building has gone back half 
u century. We give the inventor’s own description of his vehicle 
from the Report of the House of Commons’ Committee. 

** Will you state the progress you have made in the improvement of 
your steam-carriage?—‘The principal improvement 1 consider is in the 
boiler, that of constructing the ooiler much lighter than any now in use. 
There are flat chambers which are placed side by side, the chambers 
being about two inches thick, and there is a space between each two 
inches; there arc ten chatnbers and there arc ten flues, and under the 
flues there is six square feet of fire, which is the dimension of the boiler, 
top and bottom; the chambers are filled from lialf to two-thirds full of 
water, and the other third is left for steam, there is a communication 
quite through the series of chambers, top and bottom; this communica¬ 
tion is formed by means of two large bolts which screw all the chambers 
together, the bottom bolts the bottom part of the chambers and the top 
bolts the top part of the chambers, and by releasing these bolts at any 
time all the chambers fall apart, and by screwing them they are all made 
tight Again; we have braces to fasten them; the steam is driven out 
through the centre of one of the flues, and the water is ejecte^rom the 
pump at the bottom communication for the supply of water. boiler 
is placed behind the carriage; there is an engine-hoyse between the 
boiler and the carriage; the engines are placed perpendicular between 
the passengers and the boiler, and the fore part of the vehicle is for the 
' passengers; so that all the mnehine.-y is quite behind’^the carriage and 
the fore part of the carriage ciitircly for the cunveniji^H^ of passengers.’ 
‘ What is the weight of your vehicle ?' ' I should inline about three 

tons and a half.’ ‘To how many of your wheels do you apply your 
poifer?’ To two, occasionally one. The axletree of the present car- 
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riage is made precisely the same as the common axles now in use> straight 
and merely bent at the end, and 1 have a chain which J pnttiif the nave 
of the wheel, and that communicates with a corresponding chain wheel 
on the crank shaft of the ei^mes. There are two engines working on 
two cranks, exactly on the same principle as used in common for steam 
coaches; I take the chains; 1 place the engines four feet from the axle- 
tree of the hind wheels, and the communication of the chain is to allow 
me to put my work on the springs, and the play of the» carriage up and 
down is accommodated by the spripgs.’ * Has your engine met with 
accidents.’ ' No, except^once I broke ray chain/ ”—p. 32. 

This accident of tll^e chain, and another in which his boiler 
burst, without injury to the passengers, are the only circum¬ 
stances of further iinportaiice in his examination. 

Another carriage has been lately started by Messrs. Ogle and 
Summers, and had a few trials; it has run on an average eight or 
ten miles an hour. But its machinery is not upon springs, and its 
weight and bulk are so enormous as to leave to us no hope of its 
success. The only circumstance in this carriage that oners any 
novelty, is its boiler, which seems calculated to generate steam 
of an enormous pressure. But till it accomplish something more 
promising than its performances have yet realised, we do not 
think the detail of its parts sufficiently interesting to reward the 
trouble of going deeply into them. It is sufficient to say, that the 
general principles of its construction dq not fulfil thfc conditions 
we have already show'ii to be essential to success. • 

We had looked to gain some information or useful hints on the 
subject from our neighbours across the C^iannei, but have been 
disappointed. The two books placed at the head of this article 
are almost the only ones we have found in which the subject is 
professedly treated, and one of these, it will be observed, is 
a translation from the English. A rail-road has been lately 
forming, and is now nearly completed between Roaiine and Salnt- 
Etienne, and the proprietors have procured two Euglisii engines, 
one of Mr. Stephenson’s, and one of Messrs. Fenlow and Mur> 
ray’s, of Leeds, to be applied to the same purposes as on the 
Liverpool rail-road. The following is the account given of a 
partial trud given to tlie first of th^se. Our sprightly neighbours 
arc, as may be expected, prodigiously delighted at the idea of 
travelling forty miles an hour, a rate of speed so different from 
any to which they have been hitherto accustomed, and also of 
being no longer compelled to cross the Channel in order to be 
witnesses of this ^^^tonnaiite decouverte.” , 

** Le 1 Juillet, l^|^miere de ces machines a raise eii experience, 
avep le concours du prefet de la Loire, des autorites du departement, 
et d’un grand nombre de curieiix et de dames, l^e convoi £t«t coro*^ 
posg de douxe voitures, renfermant 400 personnes; Tune de ces 
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voitures en portait 80 a elle seule. Comme c'atait une dies premi^ras 
sorties de« la n\pchinef et que m&me le ma^asin 5, eau at a charbon 
n*etait pas encore arriv6, la marche des convoisn’a pu Stre aosslrapide, 
aussi reguli^re« qu'elle le deyiendra lorifquc le service sera r6d6. Ce- 
pendant les r6sultats obtenus %ont tres'satisfaisans: vingt lienes ont 
^tu parcourues cn deux heures ct cinquante minutes de marche effec> 
tive. Le trajet de Feuys a Montroud, d'une longueur de trois lieues, 
a 4te parcourue en quinze minutes, cc qni donne une vitesse de douze 
lieues a Theure; par moment elle s’est 61ev6c d 13 etmSme a quatorze 
lieues ^ Theurc. La machine brulc du coke et ne donne aucune 
fumee; la vapeur projctec dans la cheminCmdispense du ventilateur 
ou d’autre machine soufHante. Toutes les personnes qui ont assist^ 
a cette fete d’un genre si nouveau, ct particiilierement les dames, se 
sont retirees tres satisfaites de la celeritc et de la surete d'un voyage 
qu’elles ont pu faire sans eprouvcT le moindre fatigue, et elles ont 
sent! tout le prix dont serait ce chemin de fer prolonge jusqu’a Paris, 
pour I'etablissement d’une communication rapide entre le midi et le 
nord de la France.” 

Here then we arrive at the conclusion of the whole matter. 
We find that the failures whicii have hitherto attended all 
attempts at the stcam-carriage have arisen, not from any necessary 
incompatibility between the nature of steam and this particular 
application of its power, but from tlie deiiciency of the inventions 
that have bpen produced in some of the great elements of struc¬ 
ture which w'c have sliow^^to be essential to success; that it would 
have been easy, from the construction of these engines, to predict 
Iheir failure, as we now predict the failure of all^constructed on the 
same or on similar {hriiiciples; that it waj^ an error to suppose 
that they were deficient merely in practical "d^.tails which further 
experience would supply; that every one of them contained ele¬ 
ments of self destruction; that they had attained all the perfection 
of which they were capable; and finally, that success may yet be 
expected from such as may be constructed in compliance with 
die requisites we have pointed out. 

111. On the ways and means by which the invention may 
be/ostered and brought to perfection, our limits permit us to do 
little more than refer our readers to the evidence of Mr, Farey, 
as it is given iu the Report*of the Committee of the House 
of Commons. He there recommends to government the insti¬ 
tution of sucli a reward, say 10,000/., as should call forth die 
talent required to produce greater improvements. We certainly 
think that there is at pregent v6ry little iudil|C^eiit to any man 
of the requisite* science and skill, to embp^in a course of 
doubtful experiment, at once dangerous ancr^it>eiisive. In the 
present state of the law, a royal patent is little better than blotted 
parchment; but eVei^on the supposition of its efficacy in se- 
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curiqg the private benefit of the inventor, vre have no doubt that 
goverament would do the nation a much greater, service by re¬ 
warding the inventor and throwing the invention open to the public, 
than by stifiing it under th^ restrictions of a monopoly. 

Although we concur with Mr. Farey in the opinion, that the 
class of individuals who have hitherto been almost the only 
inventors of steam-carriages, are not the persons to whom we 
should look for its final perfection, we by no means admit that 
ordinary engineers and jipi^nufactiTrers of engines are likely to be 
more successful. Witfi respect to them, we should consider that 
the whole course of their experience has been a course of dis¬ 
qualification, and this opinion receives support from the circum¬ 
stance of our having witnessed the first and the final trials of four 
steann-carriages on different principles, constructed by engineers 
of ability and great experience, two of them at the head of thpir 
own departments in ordinary engineering; these, we do not hesi¬ 
tate to say, were the worst engines we have ever seen. The rea¬ 
son is plain enough. The qualities of stationary engines, which 
they are in the habit of constructing, are the very reverse of loco¬ 
motive : the excellence of the one being derived from strength, 
rigidity, immobility, and weight; the other requiring in the 
highest degree qualities the very opposite. Locomotion, in this 
sense, is in fact an entirely new science, and must derb'e its matu¬ 
rity and perfection from the head oJ *a scientific and original 
genius, rather than from an experienced and plodding artificer. 
The task of forming a locomotive carriage is nearer to that of 
creating an animal any design whicli^the*versatile ingenuity 
of man has yet attithpted; an animal combining with the speed 
of the stag, tlie s^epgth of the elephant. By the study of the 
structure of an animal, the union of strength, lightness^ and plia¬ 
bility requisite in a steam-carriage may be iinderstooid and 4 ip- 
preciated. By such a combination only is success to be attained, 
and from no practical projector, who does not unite science with 
skill, can success be fairly anticipated. 

On the benefits that may be derived from such a consuiqina- 
tion, the Committee of the House of Commons are of opinion, 
that ** the substitution of inanimate for animal power is one of 
the in<5st important improvements in the means of internal com¬ 
munication ever introduced.*' The moral, political, and com¬ 
mercial results are iPiilly and ably detailed by Mr, Gordon, in bi^ 
work on Elemental liocomotion, already referred to; but be is, 
perhaps, rather ip^uine in his views of ,a favourite subject, when 
he proposes it as a panacea for all the diseases that now prey on 
the eneigies of the empire. We are not quite so sanguine in the 


powers of an untried prescription as to propose it seriously as 
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infallible cure for the redundancy of our population, a substitute 
for the 'eftiigralion bill, an antidote to famine, a remedy for the 
evils of Ireland, an abrogatorof thecprn laws, and an extuiguisher 
<ff the natidnal debt. Neve\;theless, we do look forward to the 
change as the instrument of great good. If, while it provides us 
with an accelerated lyode of conveyance, economising valuable 
time, and concentrating the energies of the country, it also opens 
up to more distant parts of the empire the avenues of wealth 
and industry;—if, while it diniinishes t^ amount of cruelty to 
brutes, it also prevents that moral degradation which invariably 
accompanies its indiction:—if we shall succeed in displacing 
horses by the very machinery that formerly displaced men, and 
thus remedy by machinery a few of the evils of which it has 
been the cause:—if, by diminishing the consumption of corn, we 
take one penny from the price of the poor man’s loaf, or one 
pang from the ills of his lot, we shall, attain abigh and noble 
end,—an end worthy of “ a Newton’s genius and a nation’s boast.” 


Aht. VIII.— II Paradko Perditto di Milton reporta in versi 
Jlaliani da Guido Sorelli da Firenze. Terza cdizione, rivista, 
corr^tta e^ Tuscan an lente accentuafa. Londra. 183C2. 8vo. 

C 

W E know nothing of Signor Sorelli, beyond what he has kindly 
communicated to the world in his preface: namely, that ten years 
ago he left his hativc country in very low spirits, presaging 
nothing but misfortune; that wbcn he reached Doino d’ Ossola 
he wrote a melancholy sonnet on the occasion; that on his arrival 
in Kiighmd he begun to find it was possible to live out of Italy, 
and neither the climate nor the people seemed to him so very bstd 
as he had imagined; that these ten years of exile have been em« 
ployed on his part in this translation; and that all his sufl^mgs 
and labours are amply repaid to him by the gracious pero^ion 
he has received to dedicate his book to Queen Adelaide, ** whose 
hear( is itself a Paradise”— not lost. He speaks of himself and his 
work with some complacency, but with honest feeling: 

**This 'Paradise Lost,’ which I submit to the judgment of the 
public, is the labour of many years. The divine original, and the 
divine language iijto which I have undertaken to translate it, leave 
me no shadow of excuse, if 1 have done wrong to the former, or 
used the latter amiss. If ten of the dnest years of life, entirely con¬ 
secrated to the study of one author, while the same sun, under 
which he was born! has warmed me with its beams, and I have 
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been residing amongst his compatriots, animated witl^ the desire 
of well-doing, and always upheld by courageous lurpe—it this 
can contribute to niy having*succec^led in any thing further that! 
a mere intelligible rendering of that author, then may Sorelli say 
of Milton as Dante said of Virgil, ^ 

Tu 5ci lo inio nmestro, e il tiiio autore. 

Oh that 1 could add with Daute, but 1 dare not, 

* Tu sci colui, da cui io tulsi 
Lo bclw stile, che nr ha fulto onore !’ 

Time, courage, patience, diligence, are not, however, sufficient. 
One who attempts to translate a poem such as Milton’s into 
another language, and into verse, should be dear himsell to the 
Muses, or he will certainly fail. So great an enterprize does not 
admit of mediocrity. Either the translator must elevate himself 
so near his author, that he will be illuminated by the effulgence of 
his light, or he must fall to a lower depth than if he had never 
attempted to rise.” 

With deference to the judgnient of Signor Sorelli, we consider 
the opinion expressed in this last sentence rather rhetorical than 
Just, and w'c certainly think his own interest should induce him to 
agree witli us. We have perused his fraiislalioii pleasure; 
and we doubt not it will be considered a valuable addition to Ita¬ 
lian literature. The version is generally exact, as to sense, and 
ill many parts is executed with great spirit. BiiC while we approve 
it as supplying a deficiency, and as likely to convey to those igno¬ 
rant of our language a correct notion of the general plan of our 
great poem, and of the lofty sentiments contained in it, we cannot 
rank Signor Sorelli with the fortunate few who constitute his fiVst 
class of translators. The spirit of Milton has certainly not de¬ 
scended upon him. He shows less sense than we could desire of 
that mighty, individualizing, concentrating power, vvhich controls 
the lavish riches of Milton’s imagination, like an oriental des|»t, 
disposing with unresisted will his oriental treasures. The whole 
of Paradise Lost is one continued fension of imaginative strength, 
never relaxed for a moment, active on all sides, but with a single 
activity, and subduing irresistibly all that lies in the direction of 
its force. It stands before us like a perfect statue, in which the 
rich finish of the separate parts heightens rather.lhan impairs the 
predominant expression of individual character. Or, we might 
perhaps more aptly compare it to the effusions of Milton s favourittj 
art, to the glorious streams of music that gushed from the soul of 
Haydn or Mozart, vital throughout as with the ubiquitous expra- 
bion of one plastic mood, which, full and peftict in every part of 
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the linked* harmony, yet never loses its appearance of singleness 
and indivisible power. In a poem of this kind, every "word occu¬ 
pies an im'^ortant place; o^:, if thisshould seem too bold an 
assertion, we may at least safely pronounce that, before we dared 
alter the position of ^ single word, many more elements must be 
taken into account than the mere thoughts contained in the 
passage, which constitute, indeed, its general sense for the under¬ 
standing, but by no mentis produce all ,its poetic effect on the 
feeling. If this be true, must not translstion. Strictly speaking, 
be an impossibility? How poor and meagre a part of any-master- 
work can be transplanted into a foreign mould ?—It is so; and vt^e 
should be unjust to Signor Sorelli if wc visited on his head a fault 
inherent in the nature of the labour he has attempted. As Eng¬ 
lishmen, we cannot but feel that any transposition of Milton, 
however excellent, would seem to us like a discord in some fa¬ 
vourite tune. But as critics, we have only a right to require that 
this unavoidable mischief may be of the least possible amount. 
Tried even by this criterion, Sorelli appears frequently negligent. 
Sometimes the effect of a wliole passage, well translated in other 
respects, is damaged by the substitution of a ffaccid paraphrase 
for an enei^etic expression, or the insertion of a parenthesis that 
weakens instead of explaining. In other places, we have been 
agreeably surprised by a felicitous selection of words, con¬ 
veying as nearly as possible the substance, where the form was 
incapable of transfer. Signor Sorelli has a good ear for versifica¬ 
tion ; but he has mot always resisted with sufficient watchfulness 
the dangerous facility of his metre. It is above ail in this point 
that we feel the utter hopelessness of seeing a real translation 
of Milton. Much as has been said on the subject of his verse, 
much more, many volumes, indeed, might be written, before it 
would be exhausted. The deep harmonics of the Paradise Lost 
are beyond admiration as beyond measurement. We feel, in 
hearing them, the presence of an oracular inspiration; they are 
not the poet’s own, but 

* Rer*s that brought them nightly to his car.” 

Not the metre merely, nor the pauses, nor the balanced num¬ 
bers; but every word, every syllable, every combination of vowels 
and consonants, appears the offspring of consummate art. A 
chain of harmonizing impressions unites the lowest articulate 
sound with the sublimest conceptions and farthest insights. The 
Northern languages are perhaps particularly adapted for the ex¬ 
pression of Thought blended with Peeling, through all the various 
shades of intermixture, which such a combination may asi^ume. 
iBut those of the S&l^^h, however uniformly pleasing in the language 
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of comtnou life, and however exquisitely beautifij then' ftielodious 
exfiression of simple feeling, have not that range of power, that 
variety of resources, that^flCxure, and, as it were, muscularity of 
sound, which seem to belong exclusively to dialects more rich in 
consonants. At all events, a strong thou^hted genius, who would 
communicate his thoughts in such a language as the Italian, must 
of necessity impose voluntary fetters on himself. He must supply 
by restraint of metre, jhe abseriCe of those checks and boundaries 
which nature has fi^d in the Teutonic languages, and which, 
resisting and overcoming the spirit of Teutonic poetry, has pro¬ 
duced far more subtle combinations of harmonious sound than 
could have been attained without those apparent impediments. 
Dante could never have written in versi sciolli. It is not without 
judgment, therefore, that Mr. Cary considered the Miltonic 
blank verse as offering, on the whole, the best correspondence to 
the terza rima. Yet, so important an integral part of every great 
poem is its musical structure, that an admirer of Dante, however 
much he is compelled to admire Mr. Cary's excellent work, must 
feel the infinite difference produced by that single alteration. The 
change of Miltonic blank into versi scioiti is hardly less consider¬ 
able, although Icsg Apparent: the character of the former is 
strength, of the latter, weakness. Even in dramatic^ poetry these 
are feeble, iiioiiotoiious, and indocile :• in the higher epic they are 
nearly intolerable. Signor Sorelli has, however* done his best, 
and often succeeded in imparting more vigour than we could 
have anticipated. * 

It is time, however, to leave our readers to judge for them¬ 
selves, and we shall accordingly select three passages, which we 
consider favourable specimens, at the same time strongly recom¬ 
mending the whole book to the attention of those interested in 
the bywalks of literature. 

From the opening of the Third Book, “ Hail, holy light,” &.c. 

Salve, O luce divina! O primogfeoia 
Figlia del cielo! . . . . d dell’ eterno Pio 
(Senza ch' offi&sa i’ rdchlti) nomarti 
Raggio poss* io coetdmo ? po’ ch’ Ki stesso 
E luce Iddio j ne niai, ab et^mo, altrove 
Che in luce maccessibile albergdssi. 

Stettdsi dunque in te, lucido effluvio 
Dell’ increata fiilgida ess^oza! 

O s’ ami piu, che puro et^ito rivo • 

Te, Santa luce! io cbiaini, oh chi ridire, 

Chi sapth mai *1 tuo fonte ? Ancor creato 
11 sol non e non creati i cidli 
Erano ancor, ch* dri tu gih. Tu irmundo 
Fudr sorgente da fosche acque pAfbnde 
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t , Dal Vuoto svulto int'6i'iiie cd iudnito, 

AllS voce del Vcrbo, ricigiiesti 
Di tc, come d’ uii uianto. r A visitarti, 

Ecco! su vauni piu sicuri io 'torno, 

Fuor’ di Stige scampato dal palude, 

Benclie gr^n spazio in quel soggiorno biljo 
Fosbi in quel taiito astrctto a riinanere, 

Cli’ or per tencbre dense trasportato, 

Ora per fioco lume> i’Mel Cabssc ^ 

Vulai contando e dell’ eterna nolte 
Ad altro suon cli’ a quel d' Oi^ai Ijira! 

Gill dair inferno a sccnder negli orrori, 

£ a risalire a riveder le stellc 
(Difticil cosa e rara!) ainniaestrdromi 
Del ciel la inu&a. A te ritorno illcso ; 

Del lampo tuo sovran vivificante 

Gi^ sento in me 1* inBusso, iiia quest’ ocebj 

Tu non ritorni, o luce, a visitare, 

Clie del tuo raggio in cerca penetrante 
Muovonsi indarno in giro^ e neppur pbnno 

Ti'ovariie albore.taiito eondensata 

N’ ha spento 1’ orbe una se/iSna goccia, 

O vver’ gli, ha sufiuzionu atra velati , . . 

Pur, deir amor de’ sacri carmi acceso, 

*'Dair ir vagando i’ non percio m’ astengo 
dove, in cdl'O, soglion praticare 
Le muse, al raargo d' un argenteo fontc, 

In selva oinbrosa, 6 su collina aprica; 

Ma pt-ia cli’ altrove a te, Sion ! mi traggo, 

Mentr e la uotte, e al margiiie Borito 
De’ rivi, die ti vanno il sacro piede 
Soavemente garruli lavando: 

Nc que’ duo die nel fato ebbi simili 
(Si foss’ io, iiella faina a loro uguale!) 

Mando spesso in obblio, Taniiri e Ornkro, 

Ciechi aInendl^e, od i profeti anticlii 
Tiresia e Fineo ; Di pensi^ri allora 
1 ’ mi pasco, cbe imibvon volontaij 
Armoniosi n^meri, qual suole 
Vigile augd, cbe, irt' mtizzo alle tencbre 
Del pin foseo riedvero, celato, 

Canta cd intubna le notturne note. 

From the close of the Fifth Book, So spake the seraph Ab- 
diel/’ &c. c • 

Si disse Abdiele! it SeraBn trovato 
Fido tra gl’ infcdeli, .... il sol fedcle; 

Fra stKol di falsi Spirit! iufiuito 
, L’ Anv>|;;, 11 Zhl, la Fdde attenne ei saldu. 
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Non pervertitOj intrepido, inconcussoj 
N6 valse escnipio o ui^mero a caugiare 
L’ impermutabil animOj 6 a distorlo 
(Abbench^ ^lo) dal catnmin’ del Vero. 

Lungo Senticr per entro a scorno ostile, 

Cui, nmestdso in atto, egli sosleiine 
Senza temer di violetiza ei quindi 
Diessi a passar, cbi lo schernia sprezzando, 

E volse li^ tbrgo alle superbe Torri 
Cir (iraii dannate a lapido Stertniiiio. 

The description of Eve's creation, “ The rib he formed and 
fashioned with his hands/' &c., in the Eighth Book. 

Dib a quella costa poi di inano Siia 
Foggia e figura Iddio, si ch’ ella crebbe. 

Frit le iiiacstre dita, creatura 

Simile all’ uoni, nia d’ altro sesso. £r’ esse 

Si aniabilni(%tc bclla, che quant’ io 

Nel mondo tutto avea visto senibrare 

Cosa, teste, leggiadra, or parca tale 

Da non tenersi in couto appetto a lei, 

O in lei tutto raccolto, in lei rinchiuso 
£ nc’ suo’ raj. L’ ebb’ io inirata appena, 

Che da que’ lumi suoi sccnderiui intusa 
Sentii dolcezza al cor, qual yon avea * 

Provata innanzi: c nelle eftse tuttc . 

Del suo bel garbo io vidi all’ apparire 
Spirto d’ amore iufondersi, e d’ aiiiore 
In ogni ebsa infdndersi le gioje. * 

Ma qui disparve!—e, spai'sa, i’ mi sentii 
Nelle tenebre avvolto del dolorc. 

Destaimi, e tosto a ricercarla io mossi, 

Fcrnio, lion la trovaiido, di per sempre 
Pianger che pbrsa aveala, c ogni aitra gioja 
Di rinunciar per sempre. Ogni speraiiza 
Gia di trovarla avbarai abbandouato: 

Quand’ ecco! £cco, non lunge, i' la rividi. 

Qua! gik nel Sogno avbvala veduta, 

Tiitta de* doni bella, che potato 
Spbrger, ^r farla amkbile, su lei 
Avean la Terra e ’1 Cielo. A me dinanzi 
Scorta venia dal suo Fattor Celeste 
(Quantunque non visibile) e guidata 
Dal suon della Sua voce; delle leggi 
Sante nuziali, e gia de’ marhali • 

Riti istruita. D* o|;ni grazia adorni 
Moveva i passi: avea negli occlii il cielo 
Dignitoso ogni gibsto, e tutta anior^! 

- 1 - ■ ■ .-y i 
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i\ET. IX.— Lafai/ette et la Revolution de 1830. Histoire de» 
Choses et des Hommes de .Jnillet. • Par B,’ Sarrans, jeune, 
ancien r^dacteur cn chef du Courrier des Electeurs, aide-de- 
camp de Lafayette, jusqu’aii S6 D^ccmbre, 1830, jour de la 
demission de ce G6u6ral. 2 tom. 8vo. Paris, 1832. 

It would be difficult to describe i more perplexing situation than 
that of the Duke of Orleans during the Three Days of the last 
Revolution. On the one hand, the Bourbons of the elder blanch 
were naturally regarding him with suspicion, and necessarily 
anxious to involve him in the same fate. On the other hand, his 
friends or followers, for their own sakes, or in furtherance of their 
opinions, were constructing for him a perilous throne—of the 
hazards of which he was not ambitious—which he might possess 
but for a very brief period, and which in its fall might bring down 
ruin on himself and his family. When the people got the upper 
hand, and the crown was offered to him, the ease of his position 
was not increased. His nearest relatives, the rightful inheritors 
of the throne in a family sense, had full license to accuse him 
of following the baneful example of his father, of intriguing for 
their destitution: in the other direction—in the face of the events 
of July, Louis-Philip ivas bound to choose between a most 
uncertain and irregularly founded royalty, and certain banish¬ 
ment. Had any other arrangement been made for the administra¬ 
tion of the realm, which excluded the Duke of Orleans, he must 
necessarily have been de irop in the country: he would have been 
compelled to desert his native land, give up his princely revenues, 
and once more seek in foreign climes the peaceful subsistence de¬ 
nied him in the country of his birth. Before him there were all 
the tremendous risks of a royalty based upon a turbulent founda¬ 
tion in a moment of national furor, and to the displacement of the 
men who had been set there by the aid and with the sanction of 
the^principal powers of Europe. There were also before him the 
chanpe of benefiting his country, of subduing its riotousness, re¬ 
lieving its grievances, and guiding it with a steady hand in the 
career of prosperity, wealth and happiness. All things considered, 
there was neither more nor less to be remarked on the case than 
the laconic phrase of Talleyrand —llfaut V accepter*' A great 
many fine things were saiji on this occasion, for it is the genius of 
the French. ^ But it is impossible to deny that, in accepting the 
crown, Louis-Philip, with his feelings and in his circumstances, 
was acting under a moral necessity. He could not be deceived 
by the enthusiasm of J uly; he must have known his countrymen 
tod well to expect'tKat ffie state of efiervescence they were then 
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in was likely to be permanent, even for a moiuh: be 'must have 
anticipated a speedy coolness, a loss of popularity, and the odious 
office of doing good to pifwiliiiig recipients. We do not deny to 
the French nation the possession of high qualities; but as little 
is it to be denied that the very activity and buoyancy of their 
genius, their enthusiastic love of the imposing, the grand, the 
glorious, when joined with their eKtraordinary national vanity and 
individual egotism, rqpder thetft a nation above ail difficult to keep 
in a steady course o( quiet well-doing. It signifies not what form 
of government is imposed upon or may be adopted by them, there 
will always necessarily be a mass, not exactly of discontent, but 
of energetic disapproval; and this the authorities must either be 
strong enough to despise, or to put down. It seems to be imagined 
by many, that government is an affair of ornament, and that the 
fancy ought to be consulted in its fashion. Government is in fact 
what the bridle is to the horse, though we would not applaud the 
taste that on a late occasion put bit and bridle in the hands of 
a statue of Public Order. No country in the world spurns the 
bit more than France, and by its very mcrcurialism, perhaps none 
more essentially demands the application of a sharp curb. Of 
this fact none could be more fully aware than the new monarch. 
His own existence was a proof of it. Louis-Plplip must not, 
therefore, be considered in the light* bf an ambitious grasper at 
royal honours, an artful intriguer for a throne. *He is entitled to 
the consideration due to one, who only consented to take the 
crown in the hope of serving his country,* and from a feeling 
that a course of trial at the head of a great nation was a more 
honourable position than that of again becoming a fugitive and an 
exile, and being probably in other lands a spectator of the agitation 
and troubles of that of his birth. 

Not only, however, was the accession of Louis-Philip the best 
alternative for himself, but his existence at that moment, prepared 
as he was to accept a crown, must also be held in the light of a 
most fortunate turn in the national destinies. In the case qf the 
refusal or the inaptitude of the Duke of Orleans to accede to 
the throne, it must be allowed that the result of the Three Days 
might have been as melancholy as they may yet be advantageous. 
At that epoch, we believe, the idea of recalling or retaining 
any one branch or member of the family of Charles X. would , 
have been received with general exeqratioti. The loyalists even 
would have been dissatisfied with any step short of the niauMe- 
nance of the reigning monarch. Supposing, however, that a 
party ad arisen sufficiently strong to have retained the infant 
Duke of Bordeaux, and—adopting BeraiigeV's subsequent notion 
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of ediicathig the.childj innocent of his family’s crimes, in the 
spirit of the revolution,—to place him on the throne under the 
guardianship of a commission of patriots: we think no one can 
calmly contemplate the working of such a scheme, and pronounce 
it other than a fertile source of intrigue and disquiet, of im¬ 
becility at home and contempt abroad. It would soon have been 
found to be on all hands a mere mockery of royalty, and must 
have ended, either, in some convulsion whi^h would have swept 
monarchy out of the realm altogether, or in the re-establishrnent 
of the Bourbons in all or perhaps more than tke plenitude of their 
ancient power, and with far less respect for the rights of the 
people. 

The other plans that were thought practicable at the time, were 
a recurrence to the Bonapartcaii dynasty, or at once to take the 
sense of the nation, by means of primary assemblies, as to the 
nature, form, and personnel of the government which it w'ould 
please to adopt. 

The family of Napoleon had assuredly no claim on Traiice; 
and though it appears that Joseph Bonaparte did think proper 
to ask the crown of Lafayette for his nephew, it could never be 
supposed that the French would be so besotted, as to send to the 
Emperor of .Austria for a de facto German prince to rule over 
them. The absurdity is treated by Lafayette, in his answer to 
the ex-kiiig of Spain, with even too much tolerance. 

The scheme of solemnly collecting the nation in primary 
assemblies, and thefc putting the question of national govern¬ 
ment to the vote, is quite in harmony with the favourite doctrine 
of popular sovereignty. It would be happy for niankiiid if there 
were any chance of success in such experiments. The task of 
government will be easy when men are prepared, even after a 
moment of great e.\citcnieiit, to sit down quietly under an inter¬ 
regnum. Least of all is France calculated to discharge such 
functions with patience and discernment. The old Revolution, 
if it ti^ught nothing else, clearly showed the danger and mischiev¬ 
ousness of submitting abstract questions to popular arbitration. 
In the present instance, the immediate consequences of adopting 
such a plan would have been the suspension of every interest at 
home and abroad, in many of which suspension amounts to 
destruction; the whole country would have been thrown into 
confusion and ultimate distress ^ while their proceedings would 
have been regarded with so much suspicion and distrust by foreign 
powers, as ultimately to have provoked interference on^iie.side 
or the qthcr, and thus have brought on all the miseries oV^ar, 
and. all the horrors of propagandisni. It was another fortunate 
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circumstance in the state of France at that moi^ent^ «tlfat the ne¬ 
cessity for any siicli appeal was entirely superseded by the ex¬ 
istence of a Chamber of Deputies, composed mainly of the tame 
men who had previously* braved the displeasure of their sovereign 
by reminding him of the indispensable necessity that the policy of 
his cabinet should be in harmony with fhe wishes of the people, 
and that this harmony did not exist; and whose conduct on this 
occasion had received tiie full approbation of .their constituents, 
by their almost nnivetsal rc-election, when the crown was so in¬ 
fatuated as to try tin# experiment of again appealing to the people. 
There is, in short, no doubt that the wisest and the happiest 
arrangement for France, under the circumstances in which she 
found herself placed at the end of the Three Days, was the ini- 
immediate enthronement of Louis-Philip: and tliey must have 
been very fastidious or very interested parties who, at the time, 
could have been dissatisfied with it. He was known to be a man 
of moderate ambition and of liberal principles. His sympathies 
had always been with the people; and though both by habit and 
conviction probably no enemy to aristocratic, nor yet to monar¬ 
chical institutions, his sole object seemed likely to be the happi¬ 
ness and prosperity of the nation he was called on to govern. 
Being accustomed to the enjoyment of great wealth, and to the 
keeping up of the state of a prince of tJie blood, he was not likely 
to be intoxicated with the elevation of a throne,* as might have 
happened to an individual drawn from the ranks of private citizens. 
On being consulted, it appeared, moreover, that he would lend his 
cordial aid to the establishment of a better system of government, 
to the enlargement of the popular privileges, and the security of 
popular riglits. Such institutions, also, as are in harmony with 
the security of life and property, and calculated to act duly as 
checks upon the depositories of authority, he was fully prepared 
to assist in erecting. 

Before the termination of the contest, and while the conflict 
had been but partial, and yet backed by such an expresyon 
of public opinion as would have caused the government to 
retreat from the unconstitutional measures it had proposed, 
there may exist a very reasonable doubt whether, if victory and 
its consequences had not been pushed so far, a speedy and a 
happy settlement might not have been made without a change 
of dynasty. The charter of Louis XVIII., it must be remem¬ 
bered, was the first constitutional government evei'really enjoyed by 
France: it had its imperfections, no doubt, but they were such as 
time and-<patieiice and inquiry were capable of amending.^ The 
complaints that had been made against the government of the elddr 
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Bourbons/ l^ouis^XVllL and Charles X., were, not that they 
did not remedy the deficiencies of the Charter, but that they did 
not mQt ill its spirit. Too intent upon riveting their dynasty on 
the throne, these monarchs forgot that the surest basis of a consti¬ 
tutional throne is the punctilious adherence to the compact be¬ 
tween the people and the king: that violations of it by the ex¬ 
ercise of an undue power tend in fact to undermiuc the very source 
of power. This lesson must liavo been taught to Charles X. by 
the triumphant opposition of the people iii July; and it is not 
improbable that had his offer of the withdrawal of the ordon- 
nances and the appointment of a ministry out of the liberal party 
been accepted, he would have ceased his struggle with popular 
rights, and that without the risks of a further perseverance in the 
use of force, all that has now been obtained might have been secured. 
In this case the dangerous precedent of the overturning of an esta¬ 
blished government by a furious mob would have been avoided, and 
many other evils caused by the uncertainty and insecurity attendant 
upon all great changes. The success of one popular insurrection 
may be, in times to come, (indeed has been already in the case of 
Poland,) the cause of the spilling of much blood, and the destruc¬ 
tion of no little property. Had a change in the constitution, or an 
enlargement^of popular privileges been brought about by such con¬ 
stitutional means as general and urgent representation, or, as in the 
extreme case of the ordoiinanccs, by the unanimous refusal to pay 
taxes, the precedent, instead of being full of dangers, would have 
been highly satisfactory, not only to the lovers of peace and order, 
but even to the lovers of liberty—by liberty, meaning only one of 
the elements of the happiness and prosperity of a state. If ever 
an insurrection was justibablc, it was in the case of the most 
unjnstihable blow at the very foundation of the Charter—the 
almost annihilation of the representative part of the constitution— 
iiiHicted by the fatal ordoiin^ces of July. But the very ini¬ 
quity of the proceeding rath^ heightens pur regret that their 
noq-operation should have been brought ^bout by the efforts of 
a populace, however brave, however elevated in its motives. We 
wpuld not have opposition to such grave crimes put to the hazard 
pf an insurrectipti, in the course of which right may be not 
always the conqueror: we would not have their punishment de¬ 
pend upon the accident whether an insurrection is got up or not. 

All who regard the history of the Three Hays with attention and 
freedom from pifejudice,‘mu8t see, first, that it was a mere chance 
that a resistance took place at all, and next, that there is reason to 
believe that had the Polignac administration consisted of men of 
courage and ability equal to their evil dispositions, the triumph 
' ( 
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might have been all the other way; what then, we ask^would have 
been the prospects of freedom, not only in France, but over the en¬ 
tire of Europe ? The content being engaged, every fsee country in 
Europe, and every countfy preparing to be free, (and all, we hope,, 
will sooner or later be qualified for the enjoyment of freedom,), 
owes a debt of gratitude to the bravery of*the Parisians: we only 
wish that the debt had been incurred by safer and more dignified 
means. Order is as much a legitimate object of government as 
any 'other: it must ndl be purchased at the expense of greater 
elements of happineis; but no country can prosper without it— 
no society worthy of the name can exist in the midst of a 
constant violation of it. It is to be feared that the glory, 
for such it may be called, obtained by an insurrectionary popu¬ 
lation, may make battle a favourite occupation with the more tur¬ 
bulent portion of the people, and that they will endeavour to 
indulge the propensity at the expense of much mischief to the 
rest of the community. It may be observed in the ordinary pub¬ 
lic writings of France, since the revolution of July, that a rising 
of the people is becoming ennobled: formerly there were no 
names too black for the disturbers of the public repose; at pre¬ 
sent, however, insurrection seems to be held by the journalists as 
a legitimate expression of popular opinion. This is,a great and 
fatal mistake. No government can Ijp respected by its neigh¬ 
bours, nor effective in the administration of its ddmestic affairs: 
no people can be prosperous: there can be neither security of 
life and property, nor the enjoyment of the blessings of true free¬ 
dom, amidst riotous processions, tumultuous meetings, conflicts 
between the authorities and detachments of the mob. All 
this is an approach to anarchy, and ought to be put down. It is 
true, tyrants and oppressors may use the same arguments, but 
not under a constitutional government. If a faction is defeated in 
the Chambers, is it to be permitte|Lto form the nucleus of a mob 
in the streets ? The proper theatre for the expression of public 
opinion is the Chamber of its representatives ; if there is ,an 
original defect iii the Constitution, and if the House of Comm^oiis, 
to use a purely English phrase, ce#ses to be, in fact, the repre^ 
sentative of the country, even then, as has been recently proved 
among ourselves, there are ways and means of repairing dilapida¬ 
tions, without shaking the whole building to its foundation.. 

The press is, or ought to be, open; public opinion is to bn 
affected in a thousand ways without the Violation *of public ordef«> 
The spectacle of a people that ought to be represented is not egsy 
to. be faced by a denyer of its rights. Time and chance shopid b0 
waited for, and no opportunity lost. A nation that kno^s. and. 
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claims its vights, steadily and peaceably cannot long be refused. 
The progress of education is another encouraging feature in the 
present state* of society. Education^ and violence are ordinarily 
inconsistent; education is th£ power "of knowledge, far more 
efficient than the power of mere force. The constant recurrence 
of what are called emeules in France since the Revolution, when 
men, politically speaking, have had less to complain of than they 
ever had before, is a sequence of the glory of the Three Days. 
The mob is now a saint in the popular calendar; every artizan 
out of work is ready to worship at his shi^ne. The reign of 
the laws,” we confess, is a fascinating term to us; the hrst duty of 
a citizen is to look to the ordinances of the law as sanctioned by 
his representatives for the time being. Be this as it may, the 
Three Days ended, the royal family en route for Cherbourg, the 
Duke of Orleans fixed upon and received as lieutenant-general, 
and subsequently made king, it only remains to inquire whether 
his conduct in that capacity has realized the just expectations of 
his people. 

The duties of the new monarch, on his elevation, were various and 
complicated. Some of them may, however, be briefly enumerated. 
He had, in the first instance, to procure the sanction of other 
countries torthe Revolution. A true Frenchman would spurn at 
the notion that the natioif^l will of France should require the con¬ 
firmation of any power whatever. The French had, however, 
consented to receive a dynasty under a foreign sanction, and this 
dynasty had just been ejected without ceremony. The neighbours 
of France have, moreover, a hereditary dread of French revolution, 
because it has been found that the disorder was infectious, or that 
the French, when labouring under the disorder, burned to pro¬ 
pagate it. Revolution in the interior is often the cause of war in 
the exterior, aud therefore, in spite of the pride of Frenchmen, 
Europe had something to do mth the revolution of July, and the 
sanction of the principal po^rs was a most important point to 
obtain. 

TJhe factions into which France was divided were numerous. 
At the breaking out of the Three Days, nothing was heard of but 
the charter: at the expiration of that time, the charter was be¬ 
coming a cry of ridicule. With the progress of success men's 
expectations had risen. Visions of a republic again arose upon 
the minds of many; the old adheients, soldiers, and servants of Na- 
poleon,began to^cast a wishful gaze upon his dynasty; and the Car- 
lists were a compact and widely ramified body. The new order of 
thiiiga seemed to be embraced by the liberal and rational, the people 
of property, the qdiet, sensible, and industrious classes, who were 
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ardent lovers of a good constitution^ but who, perhaps,'loved their 
coiTunerce and their hearths stillinorc, and, atany.rate,^saw in the 
former the security of the latter. Besides these, and distinct 
altogether in motive and cliaracterj, there was a'bod^ of inteHec- 
tual udventurers, who had found no place under the old govern* 
iiient; these were men capable of office,-—capable of becoming 
the iTiuuth-pieces of a party: most of them had been heroes of 
July, and were proportiouably exalted: many of them were 
republicans; but the ^lajority were glad to hit the juste milieu 
as placemen under a c^onstitutional monarchy. A large proportion 
of this set were accordingly appointed by the new government 
to offices, in which} though their talent for agitation is neutra¬ 
lized, they make, no doubt, excellent agents in various capacities. 
But that other portion, which has not been so fortunate as to hit 
the juste milieu above spoken of, is represented in the public 
press, the wires of which are in many instances moved by the 
more active members of this energetic body, of whom the present 
author is one; a body rendered not the less influential, that they 
are intimately connected by community of habits and esprit de 
corps with the correspondents and communicants of the pres’s of 
Europe generally. This is but a faint sketch of the parties by 
which the new government w'as opposed or supported, leaving 
out those which are common to all countries, such ai' the spend¬ 
thrifts, the cut-throats, the sharpers, the* idlers and gamblers, the 
ex-spies, and ex-police, corrupted members of the body politic, 
who flourish only in turbid times, and are ever ready to take 
an appropriate part in disorderly scenes. ^ 

The history of the first two years of Louis-Philip’s reign might 
have been predicted with tolerable precision. Whatever course in 
politics might be adopted by him, was sure to entail on him and 
his government the bitterest abuse. Depreciation is the natarai 
game of the Carlisls: until a change is worked in public opinion, 
they are well aware that their csipe is hopeless. The zeal, the 
abilities, and the means of that party are by no means con¬ 
temptible; and they moreover receive the cordial support of a 
large portion of the priesthood. The republicans, always^men 
of gi;eat mental activity, and whosS natural element is excitement, 
feel ail the bitterness of disappointment. Hopes so long che¬ 
rished, seemed ill the days of July on the point of realization. 
In joining in the election of Louis-Philip, they flattered them¬ 
selves they were only cstablishifig a republic en masque; that 
the institutions were to be, in fact, republican, siirpiounted IN a 
royal gew-gaw, merely to amuse the legitimate sovereigns of Eu¬ 
rope. Very bitter, therefore, must necessarily be the vexation, 
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ftnd loud And long the outcry of this party« on finding that they 
have not ohly get a nominal king, but a real monarchy—that the 
occupant of the throne is aware of the extent of the rights and 
duties of hi^ offi6e, and adheres to them as to a part of the con- 
atitiition as sacred as any other. To these bodies, by nature 
and party doomed to. the work of vilifying the monarch and his 
policy, must be added the professional obloquists; the number of 
'Whom, connected with the press in France, is excessively large. 
The side of abuse is easier than that of eulogy; it is a better spe¬ 
culation, both as respects the appetite of refers, and the prospect 
of being purchased. Moreover, the glorious Three Days, the heroes 
of July, the spirit of the new revolution, and the opening prospects 
of liberty and freedom in every quarter of the world, are admira¬ 
ble topics of declamation; while, on the other hand, no nation on 
earth is so ready to prick its ears to a cry of treachery, none so 
jealous of its position, of its glory and its honour,—weak points, 
excellently well adapted to the purposes of the expectant rhe¬ 
torician. Considering these things, it is not too much to say, that 
whatever might have been or may be the policy of the new 
regime, it was foredoomed to be received with a yell of slander 
and obloquy. 

Whether the policy which Louis-Philip has pursued may or may 
not occasionally have deserved censure, is a very different ques¬ 
tion. If we were to placV implicit credit in the statements of the 
author of the book before us, the history of the administration of 
the present king is neither more nor less than the history of the 
betrayal of his cohntry, of the cause of liberty all the world over, 
and of the falsification of all his majesty’s promises and engage¬ 
ments. M. Sarrans is however altogether a party writer; his 
allegations are seldom specific; he is rhetorical when he ought 
to be precise: in the questions where truth is most at issue, he is 
always singularly vague and indistinct; in fact, error, to serve 
its purposes, would assume ^ecisely the garb of this highly- 
coloured declamatory narrative. The hero of the work is Lafa¬ 
yette; on him the fortunes of the world are made to turn; he 
alone can do no wrong, and what is more, it would seem that no 
one else can do right: it may indeed be said, that in the estima¬ 
tion of M. Sarrans, no one can do any thing at all but the per¬ 
sonage of his grand historical romauce. There are, however, 
reasons for believing, that the private zeal of the author has far ex¬ 
ceeded the bounds of hif diserWon. We are disposed to take 
his work ns ,the production of an enthusiastic advocate, whom 
circumstances hove admitted to a near view of events. When he 
does condescend to the narration of facts, he is occasionally in- 
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{rfnictive^ but, unluckily, the source of his facts *is such, that the 
sifting they require materially deducts from the siatisfactfon deriva- 
able from their curiositv. 

Louis-Philip once onJtKe throne, we should^wish*to know what 
constitutional guide was placed before him which he has not fol¬ 
lowed. M.Sarrans would have had hjni take Lafayette with 
him^ and execute the dictates of that excellent and most consist¬ 
ent old republican and his e//fouro^e. But this would have been 
to be king with a vifieroy oveT him. We think the Chambers 
were a much better guide, more especially after Louis-PhiUp, ac¬ 
cording to his engagement, had placed the Chamber of Deputies 
on a larger and more liberal basis, by the diminution of the elec¬ 
toral qualification. There have been two Chambers subsequent 
to the king’s accession: bis policy has been sanctioned by the 
acquiescence of both as much as the policy of the king of England 
was ever approved by his parliament. Would the opponents of 
his government have him turn from the majorities of the legally 
constituted representatives of the people, to consult the contra¬ 
dictory opinions of a violent and irresponsible press? Would they 
have him leave his council to listen to the insane cries of the re¬ 
publicans and tbe Carlists in the streets 1 A constitutional monarch 
can only consult constitutional authorities. 

The violation of his engagements is a charge that has been 
most frequently and most urgently bi^ought against the monarch 
of France. These engagements have been described under 
the name of the Programme of the Hotehde^ViUe, What 
are the particulars of this much talked ftf programme? It 
appears to have been something which passed between Louis- 
Philip and Lafayette at the Hotel-de-V ille; but of this pro¬ 
gramme, so often alleged to be violated, the world has had ii<> 
specific information. The King denies that it exists elsewhere 
than in the brain of the “ man of two worlds,” the Phomme-reoo- 
lution of M. Sarrans; and ciribmstances minutely investigated 
would seem to confirm the truth of this denial. Of the engage¬ 
ments entered into by the King with the commission the 
Chambers on the 31st of July, all the world is fully cognizant. 
There is no secret here, as in the case of the mysterious pro¬ 
gramme; and consequently there is no disappointment, at least 
among rational people. With regard to the fundamental mea¬ 
sures originating with the government of Louis Philip, they have. 
all been in the sense of an enlsftgemept of the popular privileges, 
and so far in full accordance with the spirit of the revolution of 
July. The electoral body, by the diminution of the qualificattofi 
already mentioned, has been more than doubled; and jf the tia- 
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tioiial voico is strongly expressed upon the subject, the reduction 
of unothA' third yvould increase the number of electors to a more 
just proportion with the total population of the kingdom. A 
greater shares has* been given to the ‘^pieople in the choice of the 
municipal authorities, of whom, at present, none but the maires 
are nominated by the king. Trial by jury has been introduced 
in all cases connected with the law of libel. The press of France 
is now unrestricted, except by the law, as in England, for the first 
time since France was a nation aftd had a press. The Chambers 
have reduced the civil list of the former kings, and the funds at 
the disposal of the occupant of the throne, to an eiiormoii.s 
amount. In addition to which tlie great question of the hereditary 
peerage has been decided wholly in accordance with the constitu¬ 
tional expression of the national will. 

We are in short at a loss to understand what foundation for 
complaint exists against Louis-Philip on the ground of elementary 
changes. Does not a Frenchman now possess every security for 
personal liberty, for property, for opinion, for religion, that he 
can desire? Has he not such checks on the authority of govern¬ 
ment as he never, a few years ago, could have expected? 7\re 
not these checks gradually on the increase ? and is tliei e any bar to 
their progress? Is there not in fact that thorough sympathy 
existing between the mass of intelligence and property in the 
country, which ensures a gradual amelioration of tlie law and the 
constitution? We are not here speaking either of the foreign or 
domestic policy of the king, but simply on the text of his consti¬ 
tutional promise to^ the Chambers, that la charte sera desormah 
une verite: that is, regarding him not as a mere administrator of the 
affairs of the country, but of a lawgiver and constitution-founder. 
The fact we believe to be, that the ministries of Louis-Philip 
have, been far more forward in proposing important elementary 
changes than the Chambers have been in passing them: so that 
should any further diffusion of the elective franchise be proposed, 
if is not very probable that the opposition (if any) to be ex¬ 
pected from the throne will be of an obstinate character. In the 
discussions of the Chamber, and in the measures proposed, carried 
or postponed, it will be found that the statesmen employed by 
Louis-Philip have been uniformly in advance of the representa¬ 
tives of the people. This may be an argument for a dissolution 
of the Chamber, or for an extension of the franchise; but it affords 
none against the liberal intentioiT^i or the good faith of the reign¬ 
ing monarch. * 

We come now to speak of the foreign and domestic policy of 
Xiouis-Philip. It must be observed that we have no intention of 
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becoming advocates of his lucasiires; but standing irioof from 
both party and country us we do, wc consider that our position 
is more favourable for tjie formation of right»vicw« than that of 
either the hot partisans of the op|)o.sitiou, or the equally zealous 
placemen or adherents of the government. The Press is the uni¬ 
versal adviser, corrector, and abuser; but*such is the multitude of 
interested writers, so various arc their opinions, so energetic their 
language, and so mulytudinouif their works, that we cannot refer 
\yith any satisfaction to their counsels. On the contrary, we be¬ 
lieve that the vioIenKone so prevalent in their writings has greatly 
pidangeicd the peace of France itself, and, in connection with 
it, the peace of EuVope. 

Every one must allow that one of the most essential points of 
the policy of the new dynasty was the preservation of peace. 
Peace has been preserved, and although the govermiiciit has had 
to contend with unexampled difficulties, we are yet to learn 
that it has been preserved at too high u price, ^o impartial 
person, on a calm review of tiie position maintained by France 
fjoni the period of the accession of l^ouis-Philip, can say that the 
national honour has in any one instance been sacrificed or de¬ 
graded. Wc j)nt aside the daily surmises of the pi ess, the reports 
of diplomatic proceedings that never took place, aud,a1l the inven¬ 
tions of movcinents and designs every jiovv and then attributed to 
this power or that, accoiding as the wind of puhfic credulity may 
happen to be setting. It must be remembered that it became the 
duty of a king, created as Loiiis-Philip had been, not merely to 
preserve peace for the developemenl of the shattered resources of 
the country, hut also to be fully prepared by war or negotiation 
to defend the principles of the Revolution. This became a wise 
policy ol self-defence; for were the despotic powers of Etirope 
permitted in other cases to league together for the purpose of 
suppressing the e.xercise of the national will, whether expressed 
for the rectification of abuses or the reformation of the govern¬ 
ment, the turn of France for sacrifice might be expected to qrrive 
sooner or later. In two instances has the government been called 
upon to enter upon tlu; practical* performance of its theoretical 
principle. The assertion of the principle of non-interference in 
the case of Belgium, was prompt, vigorous and efficient: it is im¬ 
possible to deny the administration of l^ouis-Philip on this occa¬ 
sion the praise of courage and spirit. Had it not been for the 
instant interference of France, Belgium vvouM at this moment 
be in the military possession, at least, of King William. The 
presence of the French troops at Ancona is another proof that 
Louis-Philip is in earnest in extending the aid of a free and 
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powerful nation towards those in want of his assistance. The 
French iuterferefice in Italj^* besides its effect in limiting the 
extent of that^of Austria, is the only existing check upon the re¬ 
vengeful intentions of the Pope’s government against its unhappy 
subjects of the Legations. Poland is the grand cheval de bataille of 
all those who endeavour to prove that Louis-Philip has betrayed 
the principles that seated him on the throne. The case is certainly 
one of extreme difficulty, and demands the attentive consideration 
of more points than our limits will allow us to dwell upon* This 
may be said, that if Louis-Philip had desired a pretext for war, 
he could nut have had a better; but being, on the contrary, under 
very ‘strict obligations to remain at peace, he was under no abso¬ 
lute necessity of interference. The Poles had been in the highest 
degree rash and precipitate; they were full of disunion amongst 
themselves; the distance of their country from Prance is enormous, 
and a French army in all probability would have had to cross 
several hostile countries. A general war would have been kindled; 
where it might have ended no one can predict, and the ultimate 
results were, to say the very least, problematical. It is alleged 
that France had excited the revolt of Poland, and had promised 
her powerful aid. Of this we should require far more convincing 
proofs than any that have yet been produced. Were the allega¬ 
tion true, the question would have been materially embarrassed. 
It would be still further clogged, were it true that Poland had 
risen up as the vanguard of France, and arrested the inarch of 
the Autocrat of tlip North, in full career to put down the in¬ 
surrectionary government of .fuly. But these things are easily 
said, and very hard to prove. Governments have much better 
means of ascertaining their truth than newspapers. The troops 
of the Emperor Nicholas may have been assembling without 
intending another crusade: and if the truth were known, perhaps 
the necessity of traversing Europe with two or three hundred 
thousand men may be not less disagreeable, and even more in¬ 
convenient, to the Emperor of Russia, than to the Citizen-King 
himHelf. Be this as it may, peace has been hitherto preserved, 
and v9erc it even granted that ^hc choicer spirits of France have 
reason to complain that they have not been sent forth on a grand 
mission of liberty to the sound of cannon, and the tramp of armed 
mynads, wc, at least, speaking in the name of England, have 
reason to rejoice that the government of Louis-Philip has been 
able to reconcile ks conduct with its notions of rectitude. Peace, 
generally speaking, is so great a blessing, not merely in the ab¬ 
sence of the horrors of war, but in the fertilizing advantages that 
,it show'brs upon alLthe dearest interests of mankind, all the most 
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valuable processes, productions, and interchanges, that we cannot 
but esteem him who prevents war a public 'benefactor. No 
French army could have ci;pssed the frontiers en route for Poland 
without involving England in some of the eifects of* general com¬ 
motion : one of which might probably have been the disriiption of 
the present strict and conhdential alliancfs between this country 
and France; an alliance in which we rejoice, as likely to be, in 
course ot time, productive of ti}c most gratifying results to both 
countries, and, moreoter, calculated to exert the most bcneticial 
influence over the vvFole of Europe. England and France com¬ 
bined present so splendid a front of genius, of wealth, of power, 
of civilization, that We can neither conceive their united objects to 
be mischievous, nor such as to be resisted. It is a base and selflsli 
jealousy that would separate them: in nothing does the soi-disant 
liberal party in France show the narrowness and ignorance of 
its views more than in its declamatory attempts to embitter the 
r^iprocal interchange of good ofliccs subsisting, or about to sub¬ 
sist, between this country and their own land. The charges of the 
party called the mouvement against the foreign policy of Louis 
Philip have always been tell by us as in the highest degree vague 
and iiiicoiivinciug; they have seemed to resolve themselves into 
either a desire for the chamfes of w'ar at any risk, or an eager 
longing after power. In the latter case, in all probability, their 
accession to place would be the signal of a change of language: 
they would find tlicinselves bound in conscience to proceed in the 
same pacific course, unfortunately embarrassed by their previous 
declarations, and the enmity of the neighbouring governments, 
exasperated by their intemperate avowals. 

France is now’ fully prepared for war, and cannot on any ground 
be afraid of it. Peace may be abundantly more advantageous, 
and consequently preferred, but how can such a preference be 
said to compromise the national dignity ? It is a glorious satisfac¬ 
tion to us to see the affairs of a people taken out of the hands 
of men vvho, from blind and selfish intemperance, would drag 
whole nations after them into the miserable consequences of*their 
false steps, passionately driving o^ly what is before them, and al¬ 
together forgetting the bulky and valuable national freight behind 
them. Nations have warred too long for the pleasure of kings: 
it is no change for the better to shed their blood and squander 
their treasures for the passions qf individuals, or even the intem¬ 
perance of a noisy party. • • 

With respect to the domestic policy of Louis Pliilip, it is ver^ 
easy to express dissatisfaction with it. It is also not difficult to 
say, that it has been conducted in a spirit of enlightened liber^ty. 
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When ue come to paiticiilnrs the case is altered. We tiiid that 
some of the legislative measures of this King’s government are 
objected to jvs bad i>‘ themselves; some arc alleged to be imper¬ 
fect, but the great complaint'is, that in two }'ears more has not 
been done. In fact the republican party would have had every 
thing done at a stroke, ^nd, like that famous sitting ol the old 
National Assembly, do as much legislative work in an hour, as 
would occupy rational persons many laborious years. Let us 
listen to the heads of accusation preterred by its mouth-piece, 
M, Sarrans: to his ideas of what the govcrf.rncnt ought to have 
done, contrasted with what it hm done or omitted. V\e shall 
attach numerals to them in order to be more specific, and a few 
words of commentary of our own. 

“ After the exclusion of the perjured dynasty,'and the triumph of 
the principle of the sovereignty of the people, the duties of the new 
royalty were extremely simple; they flowed naturally from its situation. 

“ Internally, they consisted: --1. In being made king by the nation, 
instead of remaining king by the 221. That was easy, it not by the 
convocation of the primary assemblies, at least by calling together a 
new Chamber. 2. In reconstituting the peerage according to tlie elec¬ 
tive principle, from which the new dyijasty derived its own existence. 
3. In provoking by its right of initiation the complete renewal of a 
magistracy, which conld not,protect interests not merely contrary but 
hostile. 4. In giving to France municipal and departmental institu¬ 
tions deeply imbued with the same principle of election wliich had, as 
if by enchantment, <pid on the spur of the moment, produced a mo¬ 
narchy, an army, a million of citizen-soldiers, the principle which showed 
its vitality even under the Fanpire, and imposed itsell upon the Kesto- 
ration as an irresistible necessity. 5. In organizing the Nationa-l Guard 
upon the same principle, as a strong and rcgidar guaranty of order and 
liberty. 6. In realizing the liberty of the press, individual liberty, 
civil liberty, religious liberty, in practice as well as in theory. 7. In 
abolishing monopolies destructive of the common rights of the people. 
8. In harmonizing the organization of the army with the principle of 
equality which regulates the general system ; in attaching the moveable 
Natidnai Guard to this army as a reserve. 0. In lightening the bur¬ 
den of the public charges, at lejyjt in fixing taxation upon a more 
equitable and less vexatious basis. 10. In purging the codes of all 
laws of exception. 11. In breaking the trammels of public instruc¬ 
tion, and in diffusing it among the masses. 12. In banishing the luxury 
and corruption of the old monarchies, as iinw’ortliy of the youth and 
the nationality of the tlironq of July. 13. Finally, in rallying all opi¬ 
nions round this throne, and launching the state vessel with all sails set 
in the waters of ^he Revolution. 

“ This is what the monarchy ot/ghl to have done to become the per¬ 
sonification of the principle of its origin; now see what it has done: I 
state, facts. 
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“ 1. It has disdained the national sanction, and retained,.during ten 
months, a cliamber which had fallen into dissolution with the over¬ 
thrown government. 2, It has made of the peerage an involved 
medley, a grafted institution,* an emljarrassment, aft obAacle. The 
same judges who sent the enemies of Charles X. to the scaffold, now 
send both Carlists and Republicans to the gajjies; the principle of elec¬ 
tion has been every where stifled, corrupted, evaded. 4-. We have 
municipal councils which the central government retains in the most de¬ 
grading tutelage, and tnpyors wlurare its mere creatures. 5. National 
Guards with the superior officers nominated by the government, b. 
The 4th article of thv old charter, relative to the Catholic religion, is 
abolished; you may even worship God according to your heart and 
your conscience; but if you are a St. Simonian, woe be to you*! you 
will be hunted down, much in the same way as was done formerly with 
a heretic of Rochelle or the Cevennes, The asylum of citizens violated 
and ransacked; faQnily papers and family secrets, and the reputation 
of Frenchmen at the mercy of the police; the state of siege, the mili¬ 
tary commissions, and the funeral knell of capital condemnations toll¬ 
ing through the streets of Paris; the prisons overflowing with victims, 
the gallics recruited with political oflcnders; secret informers peopling 
the dungeons, and even shocking the officers of justice. Such are the 
certain signs of the respect in which the government holds the liberty 
of the press, religious liberty, and every other species of liberty. 
Contrast these facts with those of the most troublous epochs of the 
last fifty years, and you will find that if^thc facts ar^ not identical, 
the principles at lea.st are very much ahke. Nowjt is by principles 
even more than by acts that a political system is to be judged. 7. 
The system of the customs is intact, the commercial prohibitions arc the 
same; the monopolies which arc most hateful t(f the nation are pre¬ 
served. 8. Promotion in the army is nearly as much as it was before 
dependent upon ministerial favour. 0. The people sinks under the 
load of a most unequally-distributed taxation. 11. Public instruction 
is still fettered. 12. The civil list devours the labours of 2000^ com- 
munes, the subsistence of a whole army. 13. And the court, bestow¬ 
ing its confidence on the most deadly enemies of the Revolution of 
July, is fairly veering round towards the Restoration.” 

1. The satisfaction of the country with the appointment of 
Louis Philip to the throne was expressed in a thousand ti'ays. 
To renew the discussion was siq;|ply to open the channels'of in¬ 
trigue. To call a new Chamber could only disturb and agitate the 
country at a time when it was peculiarly excitable : and that not 
to serve any good end; for it is not even insinuated that J^uis 
Philip was to be destitue, but njerely to comply with certain re¬ 
publican forms. Here is a specimen of the practical wisdom of 
the mouvement party. Once for all, let us hear Mrhat Lafayette 
himself says, in his letter to Joseph Bonaparte. As to the 
general assent, it is not merely the Cbaniber» and the po{>ulatioil 
of Paris, 80,000 National Guards, and 300^000 spectators in the 
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Cliampode-Mars; but all the deputations from the cities and vil¬ 
lages of France, •whom my functions have enabled me to receive 
separately—in a word, a mass of adhesions unsolicited and in¬ 
dubitable—pfove to us every day more and more, that what we 
have done is conformable to the actual will of the very great ma¬ 
jority of the French people.” 2. The constitution of the peer¬ 
age has been submitted to the freshly elected Chambers, and the)# 
have deprived it of its hereditary quality. The republicans would 
have had it elective, but their views are not tliose of France-; they 
were not able to carry this point in the Chaiqbers, and that arena 
was assuredly a fair one. We have nothing for their measures 
but their strongly expressed wishes. 3. That the complete re¬ 
newal of the magistracy was not necessary, has been jnoved by 
the noble independence which it has exhibited of late as well as 
on many former occasions. The strict enforcement of the prin¬ 
ciple here contended for would command a change of magistracy 
on every change of government. 4. Much has been done in 
this department; more may yet be done : it is at least a consider¬ 
able iinprovemeut that the maires alone now are appointed by tiie 
King. o. The National Guards arc organised as much on this 
principle as is consistent with the preservation of order. To do 
more would be to establish a new species of praetorian guard; to 
create a portibn of the citizens autocratic. This certainly would 
be a species of republican "institution, but not of that kind that 
might surround a monarchy. (). The course Louis-Philip has 
taken in this respect is far from meeting our approbation. His 
persecutions of the press have simply put arms into the hands 
of his enemies. The liberty of the press ih, however, altogether 
young in that country, and we need not be surprised at its ex¬ 
cesses, or at the vigour which those alarmed and threatened 
by a sort of unknown power have used in its repression. Many 
allowances are also to be made for the head of a new' and un¬ 
settled dynasty. Before the habit of submission is acquired, de¬ 
clamation and false reasoning have an undue weight. The con¬ 
sequences of an intemperate enunciation of adverse opinions, 
peraeveringly and perhaps corruptly urged, may in stormy times 
be highly injurious to the interests of public order. The case 
may be a difficult and perplexed one, but we cannot help opining 
that Louis-Philip would have pursued a wiser policy in permit¬ 
ting publication to take its course: for overt acts he might have 
been sufficiently prepared.. The blood of the martyr is the seed 
of the church;,the persecution of an editor is to till the land of 
sedition. If there ever was an offence in its nature unpunisha¬ 
ble, it is^a pre^-jc^n>e. The remedy is neither in fine nor in im- 
prisqnmeuf, •the,slow process of the educatbn of publicist 
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and constitutional writers. It is a happiness to reflect tl^t perfect 
liberty in the press soon corrects its own licenses: where there is 
no government check, the public soon learn to ap^ly their own. 
The very profusion of libellous allegations de'stroys their force. 
But the press is every where a power as novel as that of steam, 
and far more difliciilt to manage. 8. It k difficult to understand 
this proposition; if it means that the people and its assemblages 
ought to appoint the officers o^'the army, the same objection ap¬ 
plies as in the case of the National Guard. 9- The moiivemeot 
party who, with a^ the good will in tlie world, would have 
involved the country in the expenses of war, are not entitled to 
say that they would have reduced the public burdens. Oh the 
contrary, the maintenance of much burdensome machinery has 
been in part caused by the agitation kept up by themselves, 
and more especially by the hostile and intemperate threats 
and declarations of men who might, in the uncertainty of 
the political condition of the country, be in power on the 
next turn of aflairs. All that is reasonable and beneficial in this 
general complaint is as likely to be effected by the present admi¬ 
nistration as by any other that could be substituted for them. 
11. A bill for establishing a school or schools in every town and 
in every village or parish in i'rance, at which no inconsiderable 
amount of useful instruction might ha,ve been givefl to tiie rising 
generation, was drawn up by the mihisters, and laid before the 
Chamber during the last session: the business of a more imme¬ 
diate kind, to which the House was bound (orjconsidered itself so), 
prevented its being passed. 12. To reject the parade and cor* 
ruptiou of courts is all very well; but there may be some parade 
and no corruption: parade may be useful; there are minds, and 
those of the great mass, for whom it is beneficial to behold the 
monarchy in its splendour. In unsettled countries the majesty of 
government requires all the artificial aid possible: form sometimes 
supplies the want of substance, and a little magiiificeiice in a court 
may compensate for some want of actual force, the being able to 
dispense with which gives a greater scope to the liberty of thtf sub¬ 
ject. In one case the influence is^on the spirit, and in the other on 
the body. The “ youth and nationality of the throne of July" are 
phrases drawn from that prolific source described vulgarly by the 
word (as the national youth of France pronounce it) ‘ hombogerkJ 
13. The art of rallying opinions round the throne is one of great 
difficulty ill France: Louis XVl., poor man! thought he was 
every now and then succeeding in this most scabrous of tasks, but 
it Was even easier to please a flckle mistress : Napoleon thought 
it less arduous to suppress opinion altogether: Charles*X. suo 
cumbed in a similar uDdertaking. The wii^it pl^nof the rulier of 
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Fiance is- probably to allow opinions to diverge as eccentrically 
as they please. ” 

The account of coiuniissioiis against the French govcriinient 
is scarcely more serious than' the list of omissions w'hich wc 
have just gone over. The most serious charge is that aiisiiig out 
of the insurrection of J^ine f>th—a kind ol bastard brother of the 
Till •ee J!)ays. it was an imitation of the glorious evmemem, but 
happened to fail grievously, in consequence of being utterly un¬ 
supported by public opinion. On this occasion wc think that 
both parlies lost ground in the estimation ofi* impartial observers. 
The monvcment party w'crc not unwilling to put the cron n again 
to a street-trial: the executive repressed the audacious attempt 
with ample vigour and resolution: but in the moment ol succcs'i, 
why insult the whole nation by arbitrarily suspending the consti¬ 
tution? The declaration of the “ ctat de siege** implies that the 
legal guardians of the constitution were as little impressed with 
its true importance as its violators. It is most painiul to sec on 
one hand a vigorous, and it may be called an inlrllectual parly, 
ready on any notion of misgovcrnincnt to consider themselves 
justiiicd in commencing a civil war; and, on the other hand, a 
king and his ministry holding, that any resistance 1 (j authority is a 
.sufticieut warrant for suspending the constitution, and declaring 
their authority dictatorial and paramount. Though botli sides 
lost on this occasion, the party least able to bear loss was the one 
defeated; and since that very melancholy epoch Louis-Philip’s 
course has been, wp believe, easier, but wc doubt much as to its 
being surer. There is less resistance certainly, but is there as 
much support? The etat de siege** was undoubtedly, and we 
grieve to say it, the freak of an irresponsible power. It was done, 
however, in the name of order, and order has been the result. 
This* is the only palliation of a measure that must remain a stain 
upon the name of the citizen-king. 

Where so much has been alleged against Ijouis-Philip lor be¬ 
traying the spirit of the revolution of July, and for deceiving those 
who trusted in his promise to liberalize the institutions of the 
counti^, it is only justice to eijumerate some of the nieasures 
brought before the Chambers by the government ol France du¬ 
ring the last session, and which were not discussed, or not passed, 
in consequence of tedious and unnecessary debates kept up on 
immaterial points, as well as the attention demanded by the three 
great questions of*the session—the budget, the civil list, and the 
peerage. The^’cholera, too, broke out, and if not extremely fatal 
to the legislators, did great execution on legislation itself. Wc 
already flamed an eckication bill. There were also laid before 
one or other of the ^^mbers three bills which, together with the 
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measures of the preceding session, were calculated to, improve 
the municipal institutions, by establisliing locul representative 
assemblies invested with adequate powers of local legislation, ad> 
ministration, and taxation. * , * * 

A bill for the revision of the custom laws. 

A bill for giving representative asseratdics, and a government 
of law to the French colonies. 

A bill for preventing the dismission or destitution of uOicers of 
the army, except aftei^the sentence of a court-martial. 

The ministry alsujiroposed a corn bill, which put an end to all 
the odious and expensive restrictions on the transport of <-oru 
from one division of the country to another, and also permitted 
exportation and importation at all times, at much lower duties 
than before. This bill was sadly mangled in the Chambers of all 
^ its liberal and useful provisions; the prohibition was alone abo¬ 
lished. Bills for reducing the exorbitant bounties on the fisheries 
for whale and cod shared a similar fate. This list might be in¬ 
creased, and were we to rely, as we see no reason for not doing, 
on the expressed intentions of the government, many measures of 
an equally liberal and enlightened class are iu their contemplation. 

We hear of none of these things in the work of M. Sarrans, 
nor indeed of any fact or opinion that does not serve his purpose 
of depreciating the present government.. We are far'from assert¬ 
ing that all has been done that might liave been^ but the fault 
does not appear, at least, to have been in the intentions of the 
government or its head; it lays rather at the door of the Cham¬ 
bers, who, perhaps, all things considered, are scarcely d la hauteur 
of either king or people. This points to the further extension of 
the franchise: the enlargement of the electoral body will be pro¬ 
ductive of most essential advantages. Some changes are also, 
required in what is called the tactique of the Chambers, wliicli, as 
at present established, is not altogether favourable to the despatch 
of business. It is absolutely indispensable, moreover, that the 
system of the ballot in the Chamber of Deputies be done away; 
when the votes of members are the chief, if not the only meaiift of 
ascertaining whether a representative has done his duty on trying 
or critical occasions, it is the height'of absurdity to permit a maqner 
of voting which, in fact, destroys his responsibility. For how can 
you call a man to au account for an offence which no one can 
prove ? These changes and ameliorations may all be expected from 
the present dynasty, as far as the* government hps the power of 
initiating measures. Let it be remembered also,*that the very 
violence and clamour with which these and other—and some of 
them most inconsistent—demands have been urged, has been one: 
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great cause of delay. The Carlists and republicans conjoined 
have forced the government to put the question of absolute ex¬ 
istence almost to the hazard of a battle in nearly every quarter of 
France; and it is not amid such scenes that liberal measures are 
concocted. These emeiites, on the other hand^ have been made 
still further mischievouo by the use that is made of them. They 
have been drawn into the arguments of the opposition as evidences 
of public opinion, and Louis-Phjlip has been told to his face, to 
think w'hetlier he was truly King of France, who rcquired-50,000 
men to guard him. Now' 50,000 riotous and discontented sub¬ 
jects, the wreck of every party, are capable of disturbing the 
peace of a much more extensive country than even France, and 
they may require even more than 50,000 soldiers to coerce them, 
blit is their agitation any evidence of national will ? May we not 
rather infer that the ease with which these risings are every where^ 
put down, is a strong proof that the executive is supported by the 
silent but steady approbation of the country? What prevented 
.Tune 6th from being another July C9th, but that the attempt of 
the desperate party, who chose that day for a blow', had no public 
opinion to retreat upon ? They were viewed with horror, as the 
sanguinary disturbers of peace and good order. 

The ascertainment of the exact state of public opinion in a 
country like France is by^no means an easy matter. Louis-Philip, 
as the constitutional monarch of France, is entitled to appeal at 
once to the support invariably received by his government from 
the representatives of the people, as evidence of the popular ap¬ 
probation of his measures: lie cannot learn the wishes of the 
nation in any other form. Impartial observers have other means 
of calculating the disposition of the country than the mere ma¬ 
jorities of the Chambers. There are indisputable proofs of rising- 
prosperity in the country. The increase in the revenue, the 
renewed activity of commercial intercourse, the proposals for 
opening canals and establishing rail roads, and a variety of other 
symptoms, all indicate a more settled state of public confidence. 
Thb great mass of the French nation are engaged in pursuits to 
which peace and tranquillity are vitally necessary: it is only in 
the government of Louis-PbilTp, and in the spirit of his late ad¬ 
ministration, that they can hope for repose. Neither are we 
wanting in the testimony of sensible and truly liberal witnesses, 
that the great body of the people are satisfied: and that no greater 
mistake could ba commixed than in holding up the declamations 
of the opposition press as the voice of the country. 

During the progress of the melancholy insurrection of June 6tli, 
an interview took place between the King and a deputation of the 
Opposition. For^^ report of this very singular colloquy we are 
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indebted to M. Sarrans. We^uote it here, because U forms a 
good resiitn6 of all that the (Opposition could say* against the 
government, with the answ^ers from the King’s own mouth. The 
conversation is, besides, very cliaracteristic. The reporter is one 
of the most violent opposers of the present system, and he, doubt¬ 
less, considers the account of what passed as likely to prejudice 
the king. Assuredly, he would omit no point that might have this 
tendency. Nevertheless, w'e cannot help thinking that his majesty 
had much the best his rhetorical visitors, and that both his 
sentiments, barring^ little vanity, and his ready and forcible ex¬ 
pression of them, are of a kind to raise him in the estimation of 
ail who do not come to its perusal with a foregone conclusieii. 

The three deputies (MM, Laflitte, Odilon Bsirrot, and Arago) were 
introduced into the bed-chamber of Louis XVITI., which had been trans- 
, formed by the workmen of July into the business cabinet of Louis-Philip. 
The king entered shortly after, by a door communicating with the 
queen’s npartiueiit. The manners and countenance of the king were 
perfectly calm, liis address easy, devoid of any thing like alarm, and ex¬ 
pressive of none of that mental anguish which the circumstances might 
have justified. Ilis majesty received the three deputies politely ^ he 
told tliein that he was very glad to see them ; that the opposition could 
not have selected mediators more agreeable to him ; .and after desiring 
them to be seated, and placing liimself in front of Im ^ureauj, he ex¬ 
pressed his readiness to listen to them. 

M. Odilon Barrot began the conversation, and it4 an address, tem¬ 
pered with gravity, moderation, and respect, represented to the king, 
that the deputies of the national opposition, in common with all good 
citizens, deplored the disorders and public calamities to which the pre¬ 
ceding day had given birth ; that all of them could neither sufficiently 
blame, nor be sufficiently indignant at the outrages and guilty manifes¬ 
tations of men who had thrown off obedience to the law, and resisted 
the legal authorities by main force. But that it was also their duty not 
to dissemble to the head of the state that the retrograde policy of his 
cabinet, the disavowal of the engagements of July, the hopes of the 
revolution deceived, the national honour forgotten, and in short the 
whole df the system of the 13th March, had produced exasperation, and 
amassed mutual hatreds, which, animating the citizens against each dther, 
caused blood to flow in the streets of Paris, and were only a prelude to 
the most dreadful of all calami tes, civif war, the flames of which, although 
extinguished in one part, might be rekindled in many others. Assuming 
as a fact that blame was imputable both to the government and Its 
adversaries, and arguing that the agreement of public opinion in the 
present instance ought not to be construed into a general approval of the 
system followed by the government, but rferely a Resistance perfectly 
natural to the encroachments of an anarchy still more 'dangerous than 
the aberrations of this system, M. Odilon Barrot concluded by adjuring 
the king to stop the farther eftiision of blood, to. silence the jfttillery, 
which was still echoiiig within the royal walls* (o show mercy to.the 
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vanquished^ and to conjiu'c all further storms, by a speedy and frank re> 
turn to the cprinciples on which the revolution had established his 
dynasty. 

The king ^replied, that having been audaciously attacked by his 
enemies, he stood upon bis right of legitimate defence; that it was full 
time to quell revolt, and that he only employed the artillery to bring it 
sooner to an aid ; that, in the mean time, he had rejected the proposition 
made to him to declare the city of Paris in a state of siege; that as 
regarded the pretended engagement!;; of the Hotel-de-Ville, and the 
republican institutions which the opposition made so much noise about, 
he knew not what it all meant; that he had su])erabundantly fulfilled 
the promises be had made, and given to France as many and more 
republican institutions than he had ever promised her; that the pro¬ 
gramme of the Hotel-de-Ville had no existence save in the brain of M. 
Lafayette, whose incessant remonstrances were evidently the result of a 
mistake ; that as to the system of the ISth of iVIarch, as it was called, it 
was wrong to give the honour of it to M. Pericr j Chat this system was 
the king’s own, that it was the fruit of his own convictions, the 
result of bis meditations, and the expression of liis ideas of policy and 
government; that he, Lbuis-Philip, had only consented to takr the 
crown upon the conditions indicated by the developcmcnts of this system, 
a system most conformable to the wishes and wants of France, ami 
from which he would not deviate, teere they to bray him in a mortar. 
As to other matters,” continued the king, as we arc not met to discuss 
vague accusattens, specify the grounds of complaint which you have 
against the Perier system, of which poor Perier was assuredly very 
innocent. What‘have you to say against it ? Let us see.” 

M. Arago replied by a rapid and animated statement of the divisions 
by which France was *orn to pieces, and which the government cherished 
with almost scmpiilous care ; he spoke of his own family as a prey to 
the schism of political opinion j his brother and his nephew, he said, 
were, perhaps at that very moment, ready to sacrifice each other's lives in 
opposite ranks ; and to paint the crisis by an example, he referred to the 
League and to that d’Ailly, who, in the time of Henry IV., murdered his 
own son in the streets of Paris. M. Arago then alluded to the public 
employments which were bestowed on the partizans of the fallen govern¬ 
ment, of tiie scandalous indulgence w'hich threw a veil over the machina¬ 
tion^ of the Carlists, while the errors of the men and of the press of July 
were persecuted with a bitterness wholly unexampled in the judicial 
annals of the Restoration. M. Arago also spoke of the deep surprise and 
displeasuro which the apparent impunity enjoyed by the Duchess de 
Berry had excited throughout the whole of France, and of the unfavour¬ 
able impressions to which this impunity might give rise. 

At these words Louis-Philip exclaimed, that his government hod no 
other enemies but flarlists and republicans; that the mistatements just 
mentioned were, nothing else but the result of their manoeuvres; that 
,they accused him of avarice, him in whose eyes money had never been of 
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any value; that his best intentions were misrepitsented to such a 
degree, that he could no longer read either the Tribune or th&A^a^iona/; 
that his father, who was the best citizen of France, had been calumniated 
in the same manner, and driven to give to the revolution a bloody pledge 
which he ought to have refused that the demands of ftic two revolu¬ 
tions were equally insupportable; that he, Louis-Phiiip, was not obsti¬ 
nate, of which he had given a proof, when, after a long resistance, lie 
had been weak enough to yield to the tumult, by effacing from the 
portico of his palace and his coat of«arms the Jleiirs-de-lis, which had at all 
times been the distincticwi of his fdhiily. 

“ As to the representations relative to the Duchess de Berry, Louis- 
Fhilip declared, that i#that princess was arrested, justice should take its 
course ; but that, happen what would, his reign should never witness a 

bloody tragedy .At that moment the cannon lof St. 

Mery made the winilows of the palace vibrate. 

“ The conversation having been turned by M. Arago to the field of 
foreign affairs, and<this deputy having deplored the state of debasement 
and submission to which France had fallen in the eyes of Europe, the 
king, on the contrary, made a merit of his foreign policy. This policy, 
said lie, has prevented the powers from doing what they had firmly 
resolved to do. For the last six months and more, I hold them fast. The 
king of Holland is about to yield. 1 have given France a new ally in 
the person of king Leopold, whom I have made my son-in-law, to the 
no small umbrage of several. In short, if I must say it, the powers are 
at this moment iu such a positi(»n, that my throne would be the most 
difficult to shake of any 3 not one of thens possesses the stuff of a Duke 
of Orleans.—But, Sire, the affair of Ailcona. What! the tri-colom* 
removed by orders from Rome, from the towers of a citadel occupied by 
our soldiers!—the ambassador of the king of July at the feet of the 
pope ! —Not so loud. Sir, said tlieking to him sharjlly, I can hear you.— 
Certainly thirds something to be said about the affair of Ancona 3 but 
it was necessary to succeed 3 that was the essential point, and we have 
succeeded. And then, a little condescension for an old and obstinate 
priest was of no consequence. Besides, whatever were the means, used 
by iny ambassador, he has completely justified himself in his correspon¬ 
dence. Proceed. 

The discussion having again reverted to the ensemble of the system of 
the 13th of March, the king, who afl'ected to hold M. Perier veiy cheap, 
maintained that the complaints of the opposition were so inucik the 
less reasonable, as this system was in reality only a continuation of 
that of the 3d of November. * 1 aj^peal,’ said he, * to M. Laffitte, is it 

* " This censure of the most important action in the political life of the Duke of 
Orleans reminds me of a circumstance of which I was a witness. At the Ifotel.de.V'ille 
several ^oung men were congratulating each other, in the presence of the citizen-king, . 
of having at last taken a patriot prince for tiieir monarch, "Yes, my friends,” ezciaiinecl 
Ixtuis-Phiiip, pressing their hands, "yes, a putriol like myTathcr.’' I recollect also 
that these expressions produced a frown on the countenance of Lafayette, and seemed 
to him to require an explanation, and they were the principal causes of the interview 
which he had, imroediately afterwards, witli the Lieutenant General, in whiej} were pro* 
posed and accepted the bases of the programme of the Hotei#de>Viile.” 
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not the same system which you followed V The ex-president of the council 
preserved at ^rst a jiegative silence. But Louis-Philip having again re¬ 
peated the assertion, M. Laffittc protested strongly against such an 
assimilation, wVich was the more inaccuiMte, from its being notorious 
that a radical difi'erenee between himself and the king, both on national 
affairs as well as on the direction of our foreign policy, had been the 
occasion of his retiring froin the council. 

In conclusion, Louis-Philip said to MM. Laffittc, Odilon Barrot, 
and Arago, that us it was his duty to listen to the representations of 
Prance, and to study the wants and wishes (A' the country, he would 
always receive them with pleasure; that whenever they should make 
well-founded representations to him, he would pay attention to them; 
but that, frankly, he had found nothing in their present statement, and 
that tlie system followed by his government being the result of his con¬ 
victions, he was soriy to declare to them that he would make no change 
in it. 

“ On rising, M. Laffittc said to the king, that hV: retired penetrated 
with the most poignant grief; he bcseeched him to compare the delight 
and enthusiasm which his presence formerly excited with the effect which 
it now produced; that this cliangc was evidence of a deeply rooted evil, 
and he adjured his majesty to ask himself if a king of France who re¬ 
quires .'50,000 men to guard him is really king of France.” 

M. Odilon Burrot, it appears, coniinenced by disowning the 
insurrectioiii.^ts, as men who had thrown off the obedience to the 
laws, and who were resistipg legitimate authority by main force, 
and yet this disobedience to the laws, this resistance to legitimate 
authority, is the only ground on vvhich the deputy ventures to 
prove a retrograde* policy, a disavowal of engagements, hopes 
deceived, and honour violated. If all this were true, then the 
insurrectionists were injured complainants—it was public opinion 
breaking out with violence. What was the object of the deputy? 
To request Louis-Philip to permit himself to be beaten by these 
infractors of the law and violators of public security: for a cessa* 
tion of resistance was to be defeated. This he surely could not 
mean to ask. He demanded an entire change of policy, on the 
strength of a sanguinary tumult having taken place in the street, 
proVbked, as he allows, by guilty outrage. On the one hand, he 
alleges that the rioters are to be (condemned, and on the other, asks 
that they should be so far considered, that in compliment to them 
the king and his ministry should wholly change their system—a 
system, the result, as the king states, of deliberate conviction. 
Louis-Philip requested M. Barret to be more specific; he might 
with equal justice bavc deiiired him to be more logical. As to the 
charge of having deserted his principles and broken his promises, 
it has already been touched upon: it is a matter of counter- 
assertioit; the onus qf proof lies with the attacking party. M, 
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Aragons speech is simply a species of monody on the Ijorrors of 
civil war, and is ail but ridiculous. His specific *charges of 
favouring the Carlists, and not seizing the Duchess de Berry, aro 
as absurd as his declamation. • * * 

The observations of the king on the abuses of the press betray a 
weak point, lie remembers the time wiien he could read the 
Tribune and the National, and similar papers, with pleasure. 
These are, however, the luxu^es of a citizen, not of a king, 
who must be imperviftus to the misrepresentations of party wri¬ 
ters, and indifferent^ alike to the praise or blame of the press, 
l^et the press do what it can with the public: if need be, esta¬ 
blish rival journals, or influence the pens of men whose convic¬ 
tions arc with you: truth will find its level. The government has 
alone concern with overt acts. 'J'he prosecutions of the press have 
been one of the tgreatest mistakes of a government which none 
holds to be altogether infallible. 

With regard to the foreign policy of Louis-Philip, whatever 
may be thought of his defence of himself, everyone must see that 
the deputies had in fact no sound arguments to urge against it. 
Of his actual position with other cabinets the king was necessarily 
much better informed than his auditors. 

It would appear from this colloquy and various other sources, 
that Louis-Philip prides himself onbciqghis own miflister and the 
leading spirit of his cabinet. This is A design ralhcr inconsistent 
with our notions of a constitutional monarchy; a king who is his 
own minister, and openly avows the origination of measures for 
which he is not responsible, must be served by mere tools in the 
capacity of ministers. No men worthy to govern a great nation 
would atreept the responsibility of another’s measures, and consent 
to be used simply as stalking horses, behind which a superior may 
be screened, if not from obloquy, yet from injury. Besides, obsti¬ 
nacy and vanity are as likely to beset a kingly brain as any other, 
and he who is unamenable to any tribunal may indulge his self-love 
to a most dangerous extent, by persevering in a mischievous 
policy for no better reason than that it is his own. In the instance 
of Louis-Philip there is this to be said, that his dynasty is*as yet 
so young that he can hardly be said to be irresponsible. His 
acceptance of the crown was given on personal grounds, and he 
may consider himself bound to see the conditions on which he 
proceeded acted up to. Making this allowance, we are still of 
opinion that he would take a wiser part, both for the security of 
his throne and the purity of his reputation, if he were to confine 
his labours to the choice of his ministers and the proper duties of 
a court. It is not improbable that such is his jntention. Wehave 
just seen him select a cabinet, the membe)^sj)f which it is inypos- 
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siblc lo suppose can have agreed to resign themselves into the 
hands of any monarch whatever. The choice, it is true, is a 
pledge of adherence to the system that has been hitherto pursued 
of preservinj^ pedee abroad, of securing tranquillity at home, of 
gradually instructing the people with a knowledge of their rights, 
and, in short, carrying an the constitutional education of the nation 
one stage farther. If any thing is clear, it is that if that country 
were once again left to its own guidance, we should have over 
again all the turbulence, disorder, and perhaps bloodshed, of the 
old revolution. The constitutional experience of France has been 
but brief; she is yet scarcely out of her apprenticeship, or may, per¬ 
haps, at most be regarded as on the eve of her majority. Firmer or 
more enlightened guardians and tutors could hardly be selected with 
whom to trust her fortunes. Their appointment has been received 
with a sort of yell of dismay by the opposition press, a cry which 
indicates how little attention need be paid to such demonstrations 
of wrath. Were we to listen only to them, we should suppose the 
fate of the country scaled, and that the public liberties had been 
handed over to a party of whom all that is most odious in govern¬ 
ment might be predicated. Turning from these intemperate 
ebullitions of disappointment and wounded self-love, to the plain 
list of the new ministers, we see the names of men of the most 
unexceptionable reputation, of distinguished talent, of minds 
stored with infprmation ef all descriptions, and whose whole 
antecedents afford the best pledges that they will consent to 
follow none but the most constitutional means of ensuring the 
prosperity and happiness of the nation they aie called upon 
to govern. They will have many and severe dithciilties to 
encounter, and it is possible that they may succumb in the 
struggle; if they do, we can scarcely hope to see their places filled 
by dbler or safer iiieii.*' One unmitigated good may at least be 
expected from them, and that is a continuance of the good under¬ 
standing at present subsisting between England and France; a 
union, on which mainly rests the peace of Europe, and w'hich, to the 
two<parties chiefly concerned, promises the most solid advantages. 


* Among many ollicp aineliuratlons Ut- be expected from the present men, surely 
something will now he done in the way of abolishing tiie system of passports, which 
puts a man’s liberty within certain boundaries in the absolute power of the police; it is 
a species of imprisonment, in relief of which there is no writ of habeas ctnyms. M. 
Thiers, in his little work published in 1823, on '* Tlie South of F'rance and the Pyre* 
nees," has a preliminary chapter on the sul^yect, in which it is exposed with as much 
wit as justice. M. TWers, by u strange vicissitude of circumstances, is now the 
minister for the ver^’ department in whicli tlie passport .syslciii, the folly and inefficiency 
of which he himself proved, lies. If M. Thiers wishes to make himself one of the most 
popular men in Europe, let him hy one grand etfort do away wholly with this last 
trapping df tyranny and oppression. 
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Art. X.—AIa Defense, ou Reponse a I'anonymc Anglais dit. Foreign 

Quaiitekly Review, snr Ic Voyage au Congo. Far J. 'B. Douville. 

Paris, chez Paulin, Librairc, Place <le la Bourse. Octobre, 1832. 

8vo. pp. 16. . * , • • 

The same friends who urged M. Douville to publish his astronomical 
observations have succeeded in inducing thc«wrctched man to reply to 
our exposure of his impostures in the last number of the Foreign Quar¬ 
terly. It is impossible to conceive^! more weak and contemptible pro¬ 
duction than this reply, which, beiifg placed in our hands on the very cve 
ol our publication, and being also utterly futile, shall be treated very 
bricllyj yet that ^vc nfay not be suspected of want of candour, we will 
produce scriathn, and without any omission, all M. Douville’s allegations 
in his defence. • 

1. He says that we have made an exaggerated representation of his 
expenses. 

“ It is evident ihstt, ullhough I was absent from Loanda fl\e-aiid*lwcnty 
niuntlis, I was not inarching all tiic time. There were of cuiirbc frequent 
halts. Let us now rccivoii, assuiiiing witli the critic that I paid 400 fol¬ 
lowers at the rate of J fr. lio c. per day. We sliall have then 405 fr. * as 
the daily expense. Then, nut to triile in reckoning each day’s march during 
livc-and-lwcnty inoiilhs, 1 will allow, as au average, that I have marched 
twelvemonths, or tldO days; certainly the highest mean term that can l>c 
taken for a journey of twenty-five months. 1 shall then h;ive an expense of 
180,61.') fr. Add to that, presents for the negro chiefs, and the support of 
the caravan, and you will have the sum which 1 have stated, yi/.. '240,000 fr, 
which is the real amount of iny expense, and.nut a million, as the critic has 
given to undci stand. Observe also that lhc*pay of ihejiegroes vvho die on 
Journey is to be put to the traveller’s credit; that food costs little, and that 
the value of merchandize increases in proportion to the distance from the 
coast; so that the quantity which would pay but onc^iicgro at Loanda, pays 
ten in the centre of Africa.’' 

Merchandize is mure valuable iii the centre of Africa than on the 
coast, only because it costs more to bring it there. If a negro die on a 
journey, a.fine of two slaves must be paid to the chief of the district in 
which his death takes place, and the traveller who required his services 
must supply his place. M. Douville would now lead us to believe for¬ 
sooth, that his retinue of porters, &c. were paid only for days of mareh : 
his own volumes atlbrd abundant proofs to the contrary. Take, for ex¬ 
ample, the following passage. , 

“ My party were well pleased with the abundance of provisions whjph they 
found prepared, for they loved above aH things good eating and drinking. The 
passage of the river procured a day's rest to the porters, and they gained, all 
the while, the same wages as if they were marching. — Voyage au Congo, vol. ii. 
p. 216. 

At the very commencement of his journey M. Douville had 410 por¬ 
ters in his pay, (see tom. i. p. 63); but, if we (ipnsent to reduce the 
twenty-five months during which he was en route (and/luring which he 
had always an army of negroes at his heels) to eighteen, we. shall have 
made an allowance in his favour to which he has not the shqdow of a 

* It should be 500 francs per day, and the sum t(iaalil82,300.—Reviewer. 
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reasonable claim. Now .as the expenses of twelve months amount, ac¬ 
cording to his own calculation, to 240,000 fr., those of eighteen months 
will be 360,000. This is what we have already stated, for we estimated 
the expenses of M. Douville at .£15,000,' or about 370,000 fr., and not 
a nullion, as he affirms. But we must add that his allowance for the 
support of his caravan and for contingencies is ridiculously low. 

II. On the score of provisions M. Douville says— 

“ The native manioc grows every where in the forests. Here then is 
abundance established hy nature, andean answer to your complaints. And 
yet you seem to be ignorant how I supported my caravan. Head my narrative 
and your astonishment will cease!” ^ 

The negro, he adds, is always glad to exchange his provisions for 
merchandize. We have read M. Douville’s narrative, and find therein 
the following passages: — 

“ Nevertheless, as I did not wish that the subsistence of my people should 
depend on the caprices of the chiefs, I declared that if tfiey refused to sell me 
their provisions I would take them by force.''—ii. 226. “ VVe were in want of 

every thing for the last two days; roots and kidney-beans, which my porters 
bad provided, were our sole support."—ii. 234. “ The inhabitants of Ma/en- 

zala sold us their provisions with reluctance; the fear that we should take 
them by force alone decided them."—ii. 319. “ Sickness and the want of 

nourisiiinent iiad reduced me to an incredible state of emaciation ; I was like 
a walking skeleton.’’—iii. 129. “ My provisions were exhausted, my mer¬ 
chandize and rum visibly (lliTiinished, and so my resources to continue my route 
northward failed me.’’—iii. 130. “ I found great difficulty in procuring pro¬ 

visions. For n^ne days we lived only on roots, of which the forests supplied 
but a small quantity."—iii. 17ii> 

These sentences afford ti sufficient commentary on the abundance of 
natufe, and on the facility of buying provisions from the natives. The 
Africans never have htorc than sufficient for themselves. A carav.an of 
400 men w'ould cause a famine in tlie best village in Angola. Those 
who live oil the bounty of nature are always in a state of famine. But 
M. Douville, though he chequers his narrative now and then hy re¬ 
lating his distresses of this kind in situations where they were not 
wholly irremediable, uses a poetic license when he marches for weeks 
together across deserts, or through hostile nations ; and prudently says 
nothing about food where it was obviously impossible to obtain it. 

III. M. Douville says, that he maintained order and subordination 
in hif! motley army of savages, by opposing moral to physical force. 
This is- quite unintelligible. Let him road Mr. Burchell’s travels in 
South Africa, and he will perceivh the difficulty of governing even a 
dozen half-civilized Hottentots. The negro laws, he says, are favour¬ 
able to the white traveller, because as they condemn to slavery the 
negro who ventures beyond the bounds of liis native state, they secure 
his attachment to the master vyho protects him. But, on the other 
hand, they render "it highly improbable, or even impossible, that 
negroes will follow a traveller who is not expressly bound to recon¬ 
duct them to their native soil. This consideration, however, never 
weighed ..much with K.’ Douville. Having resigned his project of 
marching to Egypt, wi^ef.e he might have sold his followers, he dis- 
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missed at Sali, liis negroes of Mucangama and of Bih6, to return to 
their liomes, (a distance of at least 700 miles for the latter,) through 
hostile nations. Is not this all palpable falsehood i 

IV. M. Douvillc imagined that we have made k an article of accu¬ 
sation, that he marched a distance of 300 miles in iifteen days, without 
reckoning halts; and stoutly maintains that such expedition was quite 
jiracticable. He has often travelled sixty miles a day, the pahmquiii 
bearers running at the rate of a league and a half per hour. This 
assertion is not entitled to th^ slightest credit. He continually 
states his daily marches at three, four, or five leagues; sometimes, 
though rarely, he exceeds this; as in the following iiistancc: 

“ I travelled seven leagues the following day to arrive at Cabolo, 
my porters complained in consequence.” His ne.xt day’s marcji was 
six leagues, and immediately afterwards he adds, “ although for some 
days my negroes had made very fatiguing marches, &c.”—vol. ii. 
pp. 216, 217. But M. Douville grossly misstates our accusation. We 
have said, that supposing M. Douvillc s narrative to be untrue, and his map 
and tables to be correct, there is still great difficulty in believing that 
such a space could be passed over in the time assigned; but if M. 
Douville wishes to maintain the genuineness of his narrative, let him 
explain how, leaving Bcngucla on the 23d of August, he marched to 
Quissangc, (a nine day’s journey,) and then crossing a forest for three 
days, arrived at the Caturabela on the 2‘ith. 

V. The errors of M. Douville’s dates are, in his judgment, a proof 
of the authenticity of his volumes. He believes that imposture is 
more accurate, more harmonious and sejf-consistent than truth. We 
hold the contrary opinion. We have objected to hiril that his narrative 
would lead us to suppose that he had remained a month at Mucangama, 
whereas he arrived in that place on the 28th of August, and left it on 
the 1st September. He now says that he really arrived there on the 
26th August, and that the progress’which the people made in the me¬ 
chanical arts under his superintendence, might have been effected in a 
few hours. Now let us look at his narrative. 

in less than an hour after being stretched on my mat, (on the day of liis 
arrival,) a second attack of fever deprived me of my senses. (Jn [hefolloning 
dap the fever subsided and I came to myself, i remained sonic daps in a very 

alarming state, &:o. At length the disease gave way to medicines an<l a 

good constitution, and I grew bcUcr; but, alas! 1 recovered only to see one 
of my interpreters, two of my domestics, and my best cook, attacked "by the 
same fever so violently, that no remedies could avail against it. On <he third 
day they succumbed, —tom. iii. ptaB. 

Having recovered, he visited the lead mines of the country, taught 
the people to construct furnaces, to make moulds, Ac. and witncsse<] 
their great progress in the mechanical arts, and all tliis, the time of. 
sickness included, occurred in the .space of four days! 

He omits to explain openly how', haviftg arrived at Tandi a Vua on 
the 21st September, he could contrive to spend soikfc days there, and 
yet leave it on the 22d. But he informs us.that he was idaccurate in 
stating tliat he remained in Quiamba eight day^; his stay in that place 
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was in reality only three days. The falsehood of this plea of mistake 
is evident from hie nai-ralive; he rested in Quiamba until his men, 
who suffered much from disease, had completely recovered their 
health, (tom. rli. p.'.'}().) But if we give him the advantage of these 
five days, and suppose that he reached Tandi a Vua on the 16th; yet 
his lun.ir observation made in that place on the 12th, is as inexplicable 
.as ever. 

“ The charge l)rought against me,” says Rl. llouvillc, “ For having tlatcil iny 
lunar observations on days too near the new moon, •«.'<|uires some explanation. 
When 1 sojourned some time in a jilace, I made my notes only every five or 
.six days: I made my observations and calculated tliem the same day, but when 
inserting them in my journal, I may have erred in attixing to them the dates 
of tlie^days when I copied them.” 

If this were the case, then the dales affixed would be posterior to, 
or later than the true ones. But such an apology is applicable to 
hardly one of M. Douville’s observations. He arrived at Yaiivo on the 
27th September. The new moon commenced at three o'clock the fol¬ 
lowing morning, and hi.s observation i.s dated the 28th. His observa¬ 
tions at Matainba and Bihe appear to have been made on the very day 
of, and those at Benguela and Tandi a Vua a few days previous to, his 
arrival at those respective places. He says expressly, tliat he made 
his astronomical nb.scrvations in each jilace as soon as he arrived there; 
the meaning of wliich declaration is, that as it was not advisable that 
the dates in his tables should betray any connexion with the length 
of his abode in each place, they should idways correspond with ihe 
day of his .arrival. If any kcw evidence were rc{[uisitc to prove M. 
Douville’s observations to be all forgeries, his apology supplies it. 

M. Douville having replied thus inadequately to some of our charges 
against him, .attempts,to retort on us by accusing u.s of hud faith. Many 
of his objections are frivolous, and all show his stupidity. We cer¬ 
tainly did not deceive our readere when we affirmed that the Poitu- 
guese carried on in security a commerce with nations 700 miles from 
the coast. The word security is relative, and admit.s of modification. 
M. Douville could send his porters to Cassange with merchandize, 
w'liich was kept in safety till his arriv.al there a year and a half later. 
Such is the security w’e spoke of. We did not mean to intimate that 
robberies are not as common in the wilds of Africa as on the highways 
of Europe. 

We did not miscalculate his journey from Quilnnda to Gregorio 
Alto; but we said, and now repeat, that Ic.aving Quilunda on the 13th 
February (tom. i. p. 88.) ho w'as at Zenza do Golungo on the 20th, or 
perhaps the 2 tth (p. 117.); and that when we find him afterwards en¬ 
tering the province of Golungo Alto on the 18th (p. 125.), we detect 
a false date ; the narrative and tables being here forced to coincide, 
whereas they previously differed a fortnight. We aflimi also, that there 
is no absurdity in distinguishing between the country of the Dembos, 
and the Portuguese province of the Dembos. We do not agree with 
the committee of the Socictc dc Geographie, that ancient geographers 
must have erred in whftt they said of the former (Virntnensc plateau des 
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Dembost tom. i. p. xxi.), because M. Douville found a province of 
the same name in the neighbourhood of the Coanza. • Agani, the same 
committee assert (p. xviii.) that M. Douville corrects Montecuculi in 
his description of the rocks oflVIaopongo. We, on the edntrary, main¬ 
tain that M. Douville never saw those rocks, though he may have seen 
many more wliich he is willing to raise into iniportance. 

M. Douville affects to be astonished at the severity with wliich he 
has been treated. He is not sufficiently enlightened to comprehend 
the heinoitsncss of his ti^nsgression. If he had merely published a 
volume of falsehoods, and been content to enjoy its profits in obscu¬ 
rity, he raiglit have ei^capcd with silent contempt; but since he has 
thrust himself forward, seeking the suffrage and recommendation of 
honourable men, and cheating them to their faces, his fraud, aggra¬ 
vated by his effrontery, deserves peculiar ignominy. The man who 
perjures himself is set in the pillory. He who hurts commercial 
credit by forgery, attains a worse eminence. And arc not credit and 
confidence and good faith to be protected in the world of letters, as 
well as in courts of law, or on the exchange? Let M. Douville re¬ 
flect on the kindness which he has experienced, the honours bestowed 
on him, and all in frank confidence that he spoke the truth ; and tlien 
let him consider how lamentable it would be, if, from the discovery 
of his impostures, men of merit should be repulsed or mistrustfully 
received by those who ought to protect them.” But, says M. Dou¬ 
ville, “ I offered my observations to the Institute—could an impostor 
act llms ?’' 'fo be sure he could, if he vycre a man of consummate 
impudence; nay, he could even offer to cftnduct an ^pedition to tra¬ 
verse the interior of Africa, from Benguela to Abyssinia, and estimate 
its expense for three years at one third of the sum which he expended 
in twelve months, Jis he affirms. * 

But we confess that our indignation has not been owing to M. 
Douville’s dishonesty alone. We find in almost every page of his 
volumes something vile and revolting. We detest the traveller who, 
in his intercourse with rude and simple people, never betrays .the 
slightest sympathy with his fellow-creatures : who never witnesses or 
experiences any thing good ; who loves to expatiate on whatever is de¬ 
grading and shocking to humanity; who lies awake through suspicion 
of poison and assassination ; who shoots, flogs, and carries into slavery 
an ignorant people on the slightest provocation. Let M. Douvilleicall 
to mind the attempt made on his life by his eighteen slaves, who were 
sitting, “according to custom,” with*irons on their legs, while their 
free brethren were dancing at a distance. Let him reflect on the “ in¬ 
voluntary shuddering” (tom. ii. p. 220,) which he fell on being left 
alone with his slaves, and the recollection of that momentary com¬ 
punction may teach him the light in,which we regard him. 

In fact, when we consider M. Douville’s connexion with the Brazils^ 
and that he carried recommendations from that country to M. Viera, at 
Luanda, who took a warm and apparently imprudent interest in his 
plans, and who, it appears, is a slave merchant (to/n. ii. p. 268 when 
wc consider that he is unwilling to explain s|ti|factorily how hepb- 
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taincd parmission to travel in the Portuguese possessions : (for that he 
deceived the governor by promising to find gold mines, though charac¬ 
teristic, is too puerile to obtain credit); and when we take in conjunc¬ 
tion with the^e all’ the other cir^iumstancqs of his journey, we cannot 
avoid arriving at the conclusion, that he volunteered to conduct a grand 
slaving expedition. This supposition clears up numberless difficulties. 
He never went beyond the Portuguese possessions, except on his 
route to llihe.; and while he remained in Congo—for he never passed 
through Cacongo, nor the country ef the Mahungos—jfe never visited 
Matamba, which adjoins Congo only in his map; he never saw Cas- 
sange, nor the Coango, nor the Molooass ; in Ime, all that pretends to 
novelty in his volumes is wholly untrue. 

We reluctantly condescend to vindicate our Journal from M. Dou- 
ville’s insinuations of injustice founded on nationality. It is neither 
our interest, nor our inclination, to depreciate foreign writers. Wc 
vindicated the genuineness of Caillie’s travels, when public opinion 
even in Paris was strongly against them. We are sincerely grieved for 
the Socicle de Geographic^ wliose reputation has suffered much from the 
facility with which it was duped, and we shall be well pleased to see it 
clear itself of every graver imputation than that of mere inadvertence. 
M. Douville has been severely punished, and we now leave him to the 
infamy he has so richly earned. 


O 


Since the publicaliun of oiu‘ last Nnmbor we have been enabled, by the Idnd- 
ness of a friend, to ncmsc Camlecattiin’s Ohserva^oes G rmmmiti^acs sabre a 
Littfruu Banda. I Jsb. 1805. 'rhut loavned missionary, who resided above twenty 
years in Angola, gives some account in the preface to the abuvcinentioned work 
of the various nations who .s]>oak the J3unda and its cognate tongues; and we 


have had the unexpected gratification of finding mat he confii’ms our conjecture 
respecting the true situation of the Miliia (as ho writes the luiuie). Cassaiichi, 
he stays, (p. wiii.) is bounded on tlio cast liy the Milha. Hut the latter arc not 
allowed by the Mnani Cassanebi to cross the frontier. When they arrive there 
with slaves, wax or ivoiy to trade, they kindle fires as a signal, and persons au¬ 
thorized by the sovereign proceed from the Haiiza or town to deal with them. 
As the distance between the C!oanga and Coaiiza is not above seven days’journey 
across IVIataniba; (M. Douville himself inadvertently admits that the town Cas- 


sanch). which he places near the former river, is but ten days’ journey from the 
Counza near Cnnliiugeii,) since thes^^ rivers, according to the accounts of the 
natives, a])proach continually towards the cast, mul since Cassunchi is a naiTow 
tract not occupying the whole space, between tlie rivers, it is not difliciilt to sup¬ 
pose that the MiKia extend along the hanks of the Coanza to the south-east of 
the Cassanchi. Cannccaltim says that they also stretch far to the north, but this 
part of his information, being derived only from slaves, is less distinct and authen¬ 
tic than that which h^ received from the dealers in Cassanchi. 
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Art. W-.—^Goetkc aus nahet'm personlichm Utngange dargestellt, Bin 
. nach^elassts IVcrk von Joliatines Falk. (Goethe,•I’ainrtcd from close 

personal intercourse; a Vosthumous Work of John Falk.) iSmo. 

Leipzig. 1832. 

Stuanoe enough! a posthumous work on Goethe, by a biographer who 
dies before him! The hand which had engrossed in its “ careful journal” 
the words, looks, and actions of tW^ greatest poet of Germany, with the 
view of transmitting even the minutest relic of them to posterity, is cold 
and powerless, years Ijf fore the object of its labours is consigned to the 
tomb. 11 is the death of Goethe, in fact, which restores the journal 
of Falk to existence. Now that the great original is withdrawn 
from our gaze, the portraits, sketches, even the caricatures of those who 
have looked on him with admiration, envy, or dislike, begin to acrpiirc 
importance or valu^. The present publication, however, though suffi¬ 
ciently interesting as far as it goes, scarcely fulfils the promise of 
its title page: the author neither enjoyed the advantages, nor was sub¬ 
jected to the corresponding grievances of a Boswell. Of Goethe, in 
the more intimate and domestic relations of life, he saw apparently little. 
Of his bearing and habits even in society, the present volume says not 
mud); while we feel, in general, on closing it, that it leaves many of the 
most interesting, many of the most problematic points of Goethe’s cha¬ 
racter comparatively untouched. Yet, so far as it goes, it bears the 
stamp of reality: the anecdotes, the conversations, haile the visible 
impress of truth. It is an authentic coutri’^iition, at l^ist, to the liistory 
of Goethe’s mind and haViits, and, bating a quantity oitrash in the shape 
of an appendix, which consists chiefly of an affected and absurd com¬ 
mentary, in French, will perhaps be regarded as a'valuable one. 

The biographic observations on Goethe’s mural indiflerence on many 
points, which, at the present day, form the main pivots on which men 
are at issue, appear to us to be perfectly well founded as regards his 
character. 

• 

“ From tlie moment,” he observes, that the impulse of the age takes a 
direction passionately op])osed to whuti.s either really evil, or believed to be .so, 
it concerns itself little with the investigation of tlio.se better points of view which 
this object of dislike might present to an impartial eye. In this way Goethe, 
through what constituted the very perfection ot his nature, his calm, eontenipla- 
tive disposition, stood in direct hostility to the .spirit of Ins time. His wish wa.s 
contemplation; that of the age was action; and even the most miserable pro¬ 
duction which seemed to favour this leaning, met with its countenance and 
support. This led him one day to remark to me, ‘ ilcligion ami politics are a 
troubled element for art; I have always, as far as possible, held them at a dis¬ 
tance.’ There was but one party with which in such cases he sided, namely, 
Umt in the train of which tranquillity, eyeu were it only apparent, was likely to 
be attained. • • 

llcligion and politics, church and state, however, were junfortuiiately the 
very cardinal points on which the regeneration of the age was supposyid to turn. 
All science and all exertion had been forcibly laid hold of, as it were, by the 
prevailing spirit of the time, and drawn towards the cqmtnun centre.* A path 
had been forced open tlirough the most compUcated^questions, and the ignorant 
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crowd followed the general impulse without any distinct understanding of its 
direction. ^ *’ 

The clear-sighted Goethe saw this, and this was the reason why all dis¬ 
cussions of this kind \<rurc so averse to his natUrp, and why in society he would 
rather converse about a novel of Boccaccio than subjects which seemed to others 
to involve the common good of Kurope. Many ascribed this mode of thinking 
to a cold and unsympathizing indifference, but assuredly without justice. To 
have been otherwise, to have shared the general enthusiasm for tlie new order 
of things, like Wicland, KlopstocV, or even Herder, Goethe must have^given up 
that spirit of many-sided contemplation fti which he*viewed all things, and con¬ 
sequently this historical appearance among the rest. Unquestionably the calm 
observer of all the events of this,agitated existence, atukthe man who is involved 
in them, acting or suffering, are two very different characters : but tlie latter is 
unqualiffed to form any proper judgment of his own situation or of that of others. 
A fixed point is wanting for his observations. Tlio dove cannot imitate the 
nature of the eagle, nor the eagle that of the dove : both have their place: but 
there must be in nature something of a higher order than cither—-something 
which is neither eagle nor dove, which entertains both in ils ainjile lap, and sees 
the excellencies and the defects of both; which acknowledges the first, and, if it 
cannot love, at Iciist endeavours to bear with and excuse the hitter. It is only 
from this tirm, elevated point of view, from wliicK the world, with all its objects, 
spreads beneath like a variegated curtain, that the spirit of (ioetlie’s reiiresciita- 
tions of nature, or the nature of this extraordinary man himself, can be appre¬ 
ciated.” 

Tlie following passage, illustrative of that peculiar vein ol’ huinonr 
in which Goc.riic in familiar conversation often indulged, is a long one, 
but the truth, the easy pointy of the observations it contains, will, we are 
sure, be apjiarcKt to every one act|uainted with German literature. 
Goethe had been talking of the plays of Schiller, and the poems ot 
Wieland, and expressing the ever-springing delight with which he le- 
curred to those productions of the older time. He proceeded in the 
following strain of jocular yet docp-mcaning criticism upon the literary 
dynasties of the day. 

‘ Some scientific journal in ingolstadt, or Landsiiut, T forget winch, lately 
formully conferred the dignity of sovereign poet and emperor of letters on I’re- 
derick Schlcgel. God keep iiis majesty steady on his new throne, and send 
him a long and hapjiy reign! for there is no denying that liis kingdom is sur¬ 
rounded by very rebellious subjects; of which,’ glancing his eye upon me, 
‘ some arc to he found in our own neighbourhood. 

“ Jjlii the German republic of letters matters seem to be much in the same 
situation as in the decline of the Itoman empire, when every man aspired lo rule, 
and no one could find out who was rcjlly emperor. Our great men arc living in 
exile, and every bold-faced fellow may be made emperor, who can gain the favour 
of the soldiery. As to a few emperors, more or less, that is a matter that no one 
troubles himself about now-a-days. Thirty emperors reigned at one lime in 
Home; why should not tlierc be as many sovereigns in our own domain of 
letters! Wieland and Schiller have bee/i deposed long ago. How long, there¬ 
fore, my old purple mantle wfll be allowed to remain upon my shoulders, I 
know not; but should it come to this, I am determined to shew tlic world that 
I am not .in love with crown or sceptre, and can hear my deposition with 
patience. But to return to our emperors. Novalis did not reach that dignity, 
•—had he lived a littliS' longer his chance was a fair one. Pity that he died 
so young 1 particularly u$*he humoured the inclination of the age, and turned 
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Catholic. Students and young ladies, we are told, have made pilgrimages, to 
scatter flowers upon his tomb. As I read but few newspapers,^ I* should be 
indebted to my friends, when any thing of importance of this kind takes place, 
—a canonization, or such like,—they would let me know of it. For my part, 
I shall be contented to allow men to say every thing tliat is bad of me during 
my life, if they will only allow me to rest quietly in my tomb. Fleck, also, ruled 
for a time, but he, too, is shorn of sceptre and cro;.vn. We are told there was 
too much of the Titus in his nature; he was too gentle, too mild; the situation 
of his kingdom demanded a severer government—I might say, a certain barba¬ 
rian greatness. Tlien came the rcig(/ of the Schlegels—and this was an im¬ 
provement! Augustus Schftgcl, the first of the name, and Frederick Schlegol, 
the second—both governed, to be sure, with the necessary energy. Not a day 
passed but some one wa# banished, or two or three executed. The public have 
always been fond of an execution. A young adventurer in literature lately de¬ 
scribed Frederick Schlegel as a German Hercules, walking about with his'club, 
and striking de-id every one that came in his way. In return, the grateful emperor 
has exalted his .admirer to the rank of nobility, and appointed him, without 
more ado, one of the heroes of German literature. The diploma is made out. 
I have read it myself.* Gifts, domains, whole provinces in the gazettes, are at 
the service of their friends; their enemies arc quietly put out of the way—^by 
never reading or alluding to their productions. As we in Germany are a set 
of people who seldom read any thing which is not reviewed, this method of 
dispatching a man was rather an ungenerous one. Tiic best thing in the whole 
affair is, that the loss of the dynasty is accompanied with no danger to the pos¬ 
sessor. h'or instance, some morning an emperor awakes, and finds to his asto¬ 
nishment that his crown is gone. I admit this is rather annoying; but the iiead, 
supposing always that the emperor had one, is still in the same place, and that 
IS some consolation. How different from those frightful sceniS of old, when 
Roman emperors were strangled by dozens anft thrown into the Tiber I What¬ 
ever becomes of my crown and sceptre, I trust at least I shidl die quietly in my 
bed here, on the banks of the Ilm. 

“ ‘ When I was young, I have often heard wise men say^ that to create one great 
poet or painter was a labour for a century; brit now the case is altered. Our 
young people manage the thing much better now-a-days, and skip into immor¬ 
tality with such ease, it is quite a pleasure to look at them. A young man called 
upon me lately, who Irndjust returned from Heidelberg; I don’t think be could 
have been .above 19. He assured me quite seriously, that now his mind was 
complete, and that having made himself master of all that reading could give, 
he would in future read no more, but set about developing his views of the 
world, in social circles, without allowing his views to be impeded by the speeches 
or writings of others, 'llierc was an admirable resolution! Wlicn one sets out 
from nothing, a man’s progress must in a short lime be quite remarkable.’” 

We all know Goethe’s attachment to theatricals; he might be saW to 
.serve the stage in every conceivable capacity, from that of dramatic 
poet down to that of prompter. He was himself a very tolerable per¬ 
former in amateur theatricals. The Ibllowing ludicrous scene took 
place on one of those occasions : 

“ Tlie piece was the ‘Jealous Husband.’ 1!'he part of the lover in this piece 
had been assigned to Einsiedel; but, •unluckily, before^the representation he 
became unwell. His part could not be filled up on so short notice, and the 
piece was completely at a stand. At last a bold captain of dragoons, more 
valiant than versed in such matters, stepped forward and undertook the part. In 
three days he made his appearance at rehearsal; and, ^issisted by the prompter, 
got through tolerably well. When the representation^ hdwever, arrived, the face 
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of tilings v^as altered, and the adventurous captain fell into complete confusion. 
He got as fluytered as if a squadron of dragoons had been in chace of him; yet 
he endeavoured to pluck up courage, and blundered on till the scene arrived, 
where be was tOebe sivpviscd by flie jealous husband with his mistress, and stabbed 
with a dagger. IJerc be totally forgot his cue ;*and after stammering and stut¬ 
tering, came to a dead stop; so that Ilertuch, who played the jealous husband, 
and was only waiting for the word to rush in and dispatch him, could not come at 
him. At last, by (ioethe's advice, who had taken the direction of the whole, 
Bertuch rushed upon the stage to put an end to the miseries of his unfortunate 
rival at once. But the captain was nd^ so easily made away with; he would 
not fall. In vain did Bcrtuch whisper to him, * h’all, in the devil’s name!’ lie 
would not stir from the spot, but stood straight as a taper beside his beloved, 
maintaining to all about him, and vvho were in vain dxcluiming to him to fall at 
once—that liis cue was not come. In this situation, so trying both to the 
manager and the performers, the formi'r adopted a heroic resolution. He 
called out in a voice of thunder behind the scenes, ‘ If he will not fall, stab 
him behind. Gel quit of him any way. He is ruining the piece.’ This deci¬ 
sive order seemed to re-animate tlie courage of the wavering husband. ‘ Die!’ 
exclaimed Bertuch,—bestowing upon him so energetic a stab in tlie side, that 
the captain, taken aback by the manceuvre, fell flat on the ground. In an in¬ 
stant four active assistants, dospatcheJ by Goethe, seized on the dead man, and 
in spite of all his struggles, carried him olF, to the great joy of the spectators.” 

The following anecdote reminds ns of FalstafF’s correspondence witli 
Mrs. Vot'd and Mrs. Pago, 'Vlie plain truth seems to be, that Goethe 
had been coquetting a little with two ladies at one time, and leiiding each 
of them to suppose herself the subject of his verses. He was a member 
of a society iit Weimar, of a very exclusive nature, consisting both 
of ladies and gentlemen. Ib was a half fantastic imitation of the society 
of the days ol' ehivalry, each gentleman selecting a lady as the object of 
his peculiar attention and homage. 

“ As the old singers of the Wartburg seemed to ho revived in this new society, 
it will readily bn imagined that eacii member was under an obligation to cele¬ 
brate the praises of the lady ho hud selected, a task which of course Goethe w'as 
not likely to find a very oppressive one. That beautiful and touching song, 
which seems characterized by a mournful tenderness, and by the loveliness of 
the fnountains, beginning 

' Da drohcii auf jencm Hergc,’ 

was supposed to have owed its origin to this society; hut as different cities con¬ 
tended f.ir the birth of Homer, Jena and Weimar came to dispute the right to 
this [iroiluction. This much is certain, that (Joethe one evening at the society 
produced the song, and laid it, like a devoted knight, at the feet of his lady, the 
Counfcss von C. Her pretensions to the sole proprietorship of the song, of 
course, appeared extremely fair. Buffwhat followed ? Shortly aftenvUrds, a lady 
from Jena paid a visit to Weimar. Goethe had in fact been frequently in Jena, 
where he often spent the earlier days of spring. The commencement of the 
song, too, with its allusion to tl^ mountains, seemed to apply only to Jena, not 
to Weimar, where we had but one mountain, the Kttersberg, while Jena boasts of 
nearly thirty in its vjcinity. ^This was not all. The lady from Jena not only 
visits Weimar, but happens to call on an acquaintance of the Countess von ( . 
The discourse turns on Goethe, his preference for Jena, his frequent residence 
there, and particularly in the house of this lady. ‘ We have also,' added she, ‘ to 
eongrafulate ourselves on having given rise to a song, which is one of the most 
grgpeful and simple thijt fver flowed from the heart of the. poet.’ The attention 
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of Uie countess was naturally attracted by this story, and she asked tlje name of 
the song. To her astonishment and confusion, she receiywl for answer, * Da 
droben auf dern Bcrge.' Like a woman of the world, however, she soon reco¬ 
vered her composure. She jnstapjly hurried with her discjivcry^to her faithless 
knight, overwhelmed him with gentle reproaches, threatened him with a formal 
impeachment before his own co«r tVummtr, according to the statutes of which 
he was distinctly prohibited from offering his homage to more than one lady at 
a time. Above all, she reproached him in a quarter where Goethe probably felt 
most sensitive, namely, his want of invention, in making use of the same love- 
letter twice over. Goethe nrofessed tl/e deepest remorse, promised amcud- 
ment, and admitted that the lady of his he.art was in all things in the right.*' 

We have already said, that this book will not add very much to our 
information with regard to Goethe. We have yet to wait for a more 
familiar and domestic picture of the man, from the hand of one who»has 
lived with him at home a.s avcII as in public, and observed his domestic 
habits as well as his brilliant conversational powers in society. This 
w'ant, however, we trust will speedily be supplied. 


Art. XII.— Novum Testamentwn Grcpcum Editionis Receptop, cum Lee- 
tionihm variantibus Codicum MSS., Edifionum Alia) urn, Versiomm et 
Patrum, necnon Comnientrmo pleniure er scriptorihiis veteribus Hvbrceis, 
G)'<^cu, et Lntiuis, llistoiiam et Verborum Vim illustrantc: operd et 
studio Joannis .lacobi Wetstenii. Tomus 1. continens Qiiatuor Kvan- 
gclia. Editio altera, aucta et emcn«lata, curante Joanne Anthonio 
Lotze. Hotterodami. 1831. Large d-tQ. 


Of all the critical editions of the New Teslament,»vi’hich had lieen 
published up to the middle of the last century, the distinguislied critic 
Sir J. D. Michaclis pronounced that of John James Wetstein to be 
the most important and necessary to those who arc engaged in sacred 
criticism. The Prolegomena were first published in 1730: and the 
edition itself, which contained those Prolegomena in a corrected form, 


appeared in at Amsterdam, in two large folio volumes. Wet- 

stcin's (3reck text is copied from the Elzevir edition of the New T*es- 


taraent; the verses arc numbered in the margin: and the variou.s 


readings, with their authorities, (containing, as it is said, a million of 
(piotations,) are placed beneath the text, together witli the commentary. 
Although W'etstein’s labours were criticised with great severity by 
Michaclis, yet since Bishop Marsh's elaborate vindication of tlftm, 
they have been appreciated more justly; and no professedly biblical 
library can be considered as complete? which has not a copy of Wet- 
stcin’s edition of the Greek Testament. This has long borne a very 
high price in England, and in Holland (we have been informed) it is 
so rare as scarcely to be procurable, except at an exorbitant sum. 


Dr. Lotze has, therefore, conferred important service on the culti¬ 
vators of sacred literature, by presenting them with^a new and greatly 
improved edition of Wetstein’s work. * 

Wetstein, it is well known, had a leaning in favour of Socihianism; 
on which account he has been charged with unfairness in some*of his 
criticisms and readings. While Dr. Lotze adrait^hj^ predecessor’s Sqci- 
nian bias, he bears a noble testimony to his critical fidelity. In editing* 
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the Prolegomena, (which are all that is comprised in the present fasci¬ 
culus,) he has scrupulously retaineil Wetstein’s text, with the exception 
of those passages in which the latter had thrown out unjust observa¬ 
tions upon ofalier critics, especially the ipious and erudite Bengel, and 
also with the omission of his literary quarrels with Frey and Iselius: 
and he has added, from the second volume of the folio edition, Wet- 
stcin’s critical observatidns upon various readings, and his rules for 
judging of their value, together with most of the notes of John Solomon 
Semler, who republished the Prrj^legomena at Halle in 1764. Dr, 
Lotze has further subjoined, in an appendix, Dr. Gloccster Ridley’s 
learned Dissertation on the Syriac Versions of the New Testament, in 
which the errors of Wetstein are corrected, abd his deficiencies are 
supplied. 

In editing the ensuing portions of Wetstcin's w'ork, Dr, Lotze states 
that the Greek text of the Elzevir edition, printed in 1624, will be 
given with the most scrupulous fidelity; and that the utmost attention 
will be bestowed upon the correction of the enors which had crept 
into the various readings collected by Wetstein. In this division of 
his undertaking, the editor has largely availed himself of the subsequent 
labours of Griesbach, Woide, Alter, Birch, Dermout, Scholz, and 
others. 

The principal defect in Wetstein’s collection of various readings wa.s 
in those furnished by the ancient ver.sions. Of the Latin Vulgate, as 
he entertained but a mean opinion respecting its critical value, he had 
neglected to^profit to the full extent which he might have done. Dr. 
Lotze will therefore faithfully exhibit the various readings of this 
version. Wetstt-in was also frequently erroneous in the readings 
which he professed to derive from other versions: nor i.s this at all 
surprising, when ^ve consider that for the Oriental Versions—the 
Syriac alone excepted—he had recourse to the frequently incorrect 
extracts of others. That he himself collated the Syriac version im¬ 
perfectly and hastily, is evident from the facts, that he has mistaken 
the meaning of some passages, while he has altogether passed by others 
which Dr. Mill had correctly given in the celebrated Oxford edition 
of 1707. In order to present accurately the readings of the old Syriac 
version, which was executed at the close of the first or veryvearly in 
the second century. Dr. Lotze has consulted the critical works of C. 
B. Michaelis and his son Sir J. D. Michaelis, Storr, Professor White, 
and other later scholars, whose researches have thrown much light on 
this branch of sacred literature. 

'I'he Commentary of Wetstein (who has admirably elucidated very 
many passages of the New Testament, while his notes on others are 
unsatisfactory and have a Socinian bias) will be reprinted entire, but 
with the correction of his errata. 

Such is tlie plaqof Dr. Lotze’s important and laborious undertaking. 
So far as the present portion of it enables us to judge, it is beautifully 
and correctly printed: and we hope that the learned editor will be re¬ 
munerated, by the extensive circulation of his work, for the very great 
expense of time and labour which he must incur, in order to execute 
it m a manner that shall give entire satisfaction to biblical scholars. 
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Aut. Xin. — Ueber die Verschwunmg gegen Venedig im *Jakr 1618 . 

Von Leopold Ranke. Mit Urkunden mis dem Venetianischen Archive. 

(On the Conspiracy agaiqsif Venice in 1G18. By Leopold Ranke. 

With Original Documents from tne Venetian Archives.) Berlin. 

1831. 8vo. , 

This work, to which we can only direct our readers’ attention in a 
word, is a valuable contribution to the history of the Venetian republic, 
more particularly as ovei>turning tne plausible and ingenious, yet, after 
all, most unfounded theory of the latest, and perhaps best known, 
though we arc very f;js* from thirikitig the safest or the most authentic, 
of her historians—wo mean Count Daru. The Spanish conspiracy 
against Venice is interesting to the English reader, more perhaps thrbugh 
its association with the drama of Otw'ay, and the recollection of Pierre 
and Belvidcra, than its intrinsic importance in a historical point of view. 
But it possesses another source of interest, as illustrating how oRen, 
after wavering through a number of ingenious theories, we return after 
all to the earliest account as the truest and most authentic. That 
which is given by the Venetian clu'oniclers, Priuli and Nani, is, in 
substance as follows: that a conspiracy had been organized between 
the Duke of Ossuna, Viceroy of Naples, Pedro de Toledo, Governor 
of Milan, and Bedamar, the ambassador at Venice, all in the service 
of Spain, the object of w'hich was to massacre the senate, and take 
possession of and plunder Venice; that for this purpose French sol¬ 
diers had been engaged, under the command of the Corsair, Jacques 
Pierre, who had contrived to enlist in the*Venetiani[ervice; but that 
the brigantines in which the levies were embarked being dispersed by 
a storm, the conspiracy had been disclosed by two of the confederates, 
Juvin and Moulcassin, on which many of the leading conspirators were 
arrested and executed. Though this was in the main the view taken 
by the Abbe St. Real in the well-known novel, (for it is no better,) 
which formed the groundwork of Otway’s play, yet his account of 
the conspiracy was taken directly from the well-known “ Sommario 
della Congiura contro la Citta de Venezia,” manuscript—copies of 
which are to be found in almost all the Italian libraries; a work 
utterly worthless in point of historical value, tlic few facts tvhich it 
contains being mixed up with the most improbable inventions, and 
the very characters through whose agency the leading events* are 
represented as taking place, being almost entirely imaginary, wkh the 
exception of Pierre and Juvin, which last is converted into Giailie 
(Jadicr). Strange enough that this romance, the authenticity of which 
is doubted even by its earliest publisher, and the absurdity of which is 
demonstrated by Daru, should actually have been adopted even by 
Venetian historians-—such as Sandi, Teuton, Diedo and Tiepolo—as 
an authentic document; and that, prior at* least td the appearance of 
Darn’s work, all our views on the subject (we speakfot the British 
public in particular) should have been derived from St. Real’s im¬ 
proved edition of the Venetian Summary! • ■ 

Another theory was propounded, about by Chambriei; in 
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the MeiYioii’s of the Berlin Academy, in which he denied the exist¬ 
ence of any» conspiracy, and maintained that the true cause of the exe¬ 
cution of Pierre and the conspirators was their being engaged in a 
crusade againt^t the 'furks, at a time whin^the Venetian republic found 
it particularly necessary to kcep^ on the best terms with their oriental 
neighbours. This theory, founded on some incidental expressions in 
the correspondence of the.French ambassador at Venice at the time, is 
totally inadequate to account for many of the most remarkable and 
best established facts connected wi\jh the conspiracy. Accordingly it 
was entirely abandoned by Daru, who adopted a more ingenious tliough 
more daring theory. Instead of the conspiracy being a conspiracy of 
the Spaniards against Venice, he maintains, founding his view on some 
passages in the work of Louis Vedcl and the Life of the Marshal 
Lediguieres, that it was a conspiracy of Ossuiia himself and the re¬ 
public of Venice against Spain, of which the leading object was to pro¬ 
cure for Ossuna the independent sovereignty of Naples. The awkward 
revelations of Pierre he accounts for by the supporsition that Pierre, 
who is allowed on all hands to have been a person in whom no confi¬ 
dence could be reposed, was himself but imperfectly acquainted with 
the intentions of Ossuna, and believed that he w.is engaged in a con¬ 
spiracy against Venice; his execution and that of the other conspi¬ 
rators he ascribes to the treachery of the Venetian government, who, 
with the view of averting the suspicions of Spain, after the matter 
became public, pretended to believe the conspiracy real, and put to 
death those ifidividuals as its prime agents, although all the while they 
were the ignorant tools of (?.ssuna and the Venetian government. This 
is no doubt a suhlciently original view of matters, whicli converts the 
intended victim into a conspirator, and totally changes the aspect of 
the whole affair. But bold as it is, and ingenious as it appears when 
perused in the connected narrative of Darn, it will not bear a moment’s 
serious investigation; and accordingly the present work, whicli is almost 
entirely founded on the clearest and most irrefragable original docu¬ 
ments, entirely demolishes tliis theory, and restores matters to their 
old'position. Rankc’.s materials are the correspondence of the Council 
of Ten with the Senate—communicating from time to time the progress 
of the invcstigatiotis against the conspirators; the notes of tlie Spanish 
and Fiionch ambassadors, with the answers of the Ten; the general 
report of the Ten on the conspiracy; the opinion of the Consultori in 
.Tune, as to their punishment; the'answer of the Ten; and a report by 
Spinelli, the Venetian agent, in Ip 10. From these ho shows distinctly 
that the siqiposcd understanding between the Venetian republic and 
Ossnna, at the date of the conspiracy, rests on no ground whatever; 
tliat on the contrary every step of Ossuna and Bedamar was most 
anxiously watched by the senate; that they gave the strictest injunc¬ 
tions to Savi, after,the execution of Pierre, to take immediate measures 
for the .security of the city; and that the execution of the other con¬ 
spirators^ which Daru represents as subsequent to the departure of 
Father Brindisi for Spain, and as he thinks led to a disclosure of Os- 
suna’s ‘plans, really preceded it, the first taking place in May, 1618, 
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while Brindisi did not leave Venice till October, TJie* result of 
Ranke M investigation is to show, that the account given by Nani, the 
Venetian chronicler, with the,exception of a few discrepancies, (easily 
accounted for when the character rtf Pierre, upon whose disclosures 
the Venetian account mainly rests, is kept in view’,) is the true one. 
His work, wc think, cannot fail to be coflsidered as a triumphant 
refutation of the hasty tliough ingenious iffisreprescntat ions of I)aru, 
of the correctness of whose statcj^ients on many points tve have long 
been doubtful, and whicH w’e suspect it would not be diflicult to expose 
and refute, if the troubled sea of Venetian politics and history possessed 
suflicient attractions ier the antiquary and the historian to induce them 
to plunge beneath its surface. , 


Art. XIV.— Vrzehracki, der Hussische Polizd-Spion. FAn ZeitUld, von 
August Lewald. • (Pruebracki, the Russian Police-Spy, a picture of 
the times, by A. Lcw’ald.) H.iTnburgh. 18(3;?. l2mo. 

Ov late years the Historic Novel, under the magic influence of the 
great Northern Enchanter, whose loss not England only, but the 
whole civilized world is now deploring, has .assumed a character of 
graphic truth that gives it much of the efleet of reality; and if the 
novelist lays his scene amidst political convulsions in a land but little 
known, we read with a feeling of actually acquirinjj knowledge. 
Whether in the present instance this fceling^be jttst or illusory, we can¬ 
not pretend to say, never having visited Poland ; bii^ it is so strong, 
that we are irresistibly induced to aflbrd a page or two to Lewald’s 
tiny volume, wliich, however, he in his preface desires us to consider 
not as a novel, but as a continuous scries of sketches from the life,” 
Now, inasmuch as all these sketches arc parts of a story, this might 
seem a somewhat arbitrary demand; nevertheless, wc are the better 
dis]>osed and the better able to comply with it, since we must confess 
that the story is what wc least comprehend, and therefore, perhaps, 
least like in the book. What most interests iis is the picture given; 
always supposing, what wc think not nnlikely, that wc may rely upon 
the truth of the portraiture of the various connected and unconnected, 
extravagant and imprudent, conspiracies organizing .against tWe Rus¬ 
sians, both within and without Poland, prior to the insurrection of No¬ 
vember, 1830, and in which old men and young girls, nobles, police 
agents, and robbers, are represented as alike engaged. 

But ive must proceed to give our re.adcrs a more distinct idea of the 
little volume; and for that purpose, after saying a word or two of th^ 
nature of the story, as far as we understand it, wc shall briefly 
describe a few of the first sections, or scenes, and translate a part of 
one of them. * , * 

The hero, with the unutterable name, is a Polish exrschoolmaster, 
employed by the Russians as a police-spy, who unites a coars« love of 
pleasure, and a vulgar love of money, with ardent^ patriotism, and dis¬ 
interested loyalty to Count >S., the nobleman upon ovhose estate he ^yas 
born. The story, which introduces us to this more original than fasci-» 
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nating prola^onista, is this.—A private soldier, van Pool (an orld name 
for a Pole, By'the' fvay,) was in love with the wife, or the mistress, of 
his colonel, who is made known to us or^y under the chilling designa¬ 
tion of L. d. J).; Van Pool deserted, stol^ the infant daughter of the 
Colonel, Rozalka, and earned his bread as a rope-dancer, to Avhich 
profession he brought up Rozalka ns his own child. At length, having 
made his fortune, he has retired avowedly to live upon his means, but 
in fact, to pursue the more lucrative and less laborious professions of 

{ )olice-spy, robber, and procurer to a powerful and odious Riissian, 
ligh ill office at Warsaw, and called Ilcrr wn N .; and the whole 
romance of the story turns upon Rozalka’s persecution by illicit lovers,— 
her endeavours to rouse one of them, whom she intends to love. Prince 
Jozef Lunowski, to patriotic enterprize in t/ic conspiracy, of which 
she knows, because her supposed father belongs to it—the dangers and 
infamy to which that supposed father exposes her—her finding her real 
father under horrid circumstances, &c. &c., until the catastrophe is 
brought about by the explosion of tlio insurrection. These adventures 
. are for the most part vividly painted, although too little connected and 
explained for our methodical taste. And now, without saying more of 
the story, the interest of winch we should he sorry to spoil for such of 
our readers as are German scholars, we will give as mncli analysis and 
extract ns so small a publication is entitled to. 

The book is divided, according to a recent German fashion, not into 
chapters, buf into nameless portions, marked I, 2, 3, &c., each ol’ 
which generally comprises a scene or an adventure. It opens w ith the 
attempt of a noUe Pole, wliom we took for a youthful hero, but who 
afterwards proves to be L. d. D., the papa, to re-enter Polantl. His 
name is inscribed, it^appears,in a list of suspected persons; and upon pre¬ 
senting his passport, he is detained in a sort of free confinement nt the 
frontier town, till his arrival can he reported to Warsaw, and the Grand- 
Duke Constantine’s orders received concerning him. 'I'liese orders 
are to send him a prisoner to Warsaw. Whereupon L. d. D. effects 
his> escape, in the carriage and company of the Duchess of G., the 
Polish widow of a French Marshal, who passes through at the critical 
instant, and he forces his warder, a Saxon non-commissioned officer in 
Russiap employ, to fly with him. 

No. 5. transports us to Dresden, where we arc introduced into 
whut is called a Polish Lodge, in other w’ords, a confederacy of Polish 
exiles under masonic forms; a branch, or affiliated society, we imagine, 
of the National Freemasonry of Lnkazinski. The assembled members 
learn that an emissary, sent with despatches to their brethren, or supe¬ 
riors rather, in Poland, liad been unable to pass the frontier, and it is 
pro|K)sed as the only means of correspondence, to receive into their 
fraternity the notorious spy Przehracki. Objections are urged on ac¬ 
count of Przebrafti's known perfidious character; but they are over¬ 
ruled. He iit^ introduced, takes the necessary oaths, rejects the pecu¬ 
niary r€?\vard offered him, undertakes for the delivery of the papers 
with which he is intrusted to the Warsaw chief of the confederacy, and 
sets forth, privately li^gretting that he had been obliged to refuse the 
'money, in order to inspire confidence. 
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Would not the reader, but for the hint we liave*given hjm of our 
hero’s character, have been convinced that the spx rne(],it^ted the sale 
of his new to his old employers? We were, and foully did we wrong 
tlie patriot. In No. 6, he safoly delivers his despatches tq Count C,, one 
of the chiefs of t/iat conspiracy, who Indulges in a sneer at the masonic 
proceedings of his Dresden friends, saying whatever happens at War¬ 
saw will happen more suddenly than they imagine; and of this impor¬ 
tant Count C., we hear no more after he has dismissed our hero, who, 
having faithfully acquitted himscl^of his task, goes in search of news. 
We shall take, as our specimen, his scene witli some w'ortliy colleagues, 
which has, we think, considerable originality, besides being both very 
characteristic of this * Picture of the times,” and a happy illustration, if 
not of the actual llussian government of Poland, yet of the sort of 
subaltern tyranny and oppression, which foreign masters can hardly do 
otherwise than suffer. 

Przebracki meets with the Jew Baruch, a brother spy, in company 
with a captain of hbrsc in his regimentals; and after a few reciprocal 
taunts upon their profession, in the course of which our hero avows 
having seen the seeming officer acting in the capacity of groom, he. 
accompanies the worthy pair to the cellar of another Jew, to drink 
iipc\ a beverage of whose intoxicating virtues we entertain no doubt, 
though wc have not the felicity of being acquainted with it even by 
name. 

As they enter the cellar, fiarnch carelessly asks ‘ Isn’t he here 
yet. ?’ and is answ'cred in the negtitive by the landlord. ♦ 

'I'he question is observed by Przebracki/who apprehends some snare 
for himself. But no harm ensues, and the trio drink Aid game together 
in perfect good fellowship, till the door again opens to admit a tall man 
in a blue great coat, and a French page; the former being n6 other 
than the Saxon police agent, who had fled with his prisoner L. d. D. 
Przebracki notices a stolen glance of intelligence between Baruch and 
the Suxoii, who, without noticing our party, complains of being heated, 
and calls for drink, which the page in broken German declines to share. 
Baruch’s attention is apparently caught by this evidence of the yoilth’s 
being a foreigner: he addresses him; and the stranger tells that he is 
page to tlie Duchess of G., had been sent to France upon family affairs, 
and on reaching Warsaw, whither the Duchess had come diving his 
absence, had at the post house met this, his fellow servant, who under¬ 
took to lead him to their ladv’s hotel. * 

■' 9 

“ ‘ Bui flic good man is a German,’ he .iddcd, laughing, ‘ and Germans, I am 
told, arc always thirsty; so [ was tain lu follow liimhither by flic way, to gulp 
down some draughts of this sweet decoction, which, however, 1 cannot regret, 
since it has procured me the acquaintance of noble Poles,’ he concluded with 
French politeness.” 

Baruch and the captain now engage tlje youtU in discourse upon 
Parisian pleasures, whilst the Saxon drinks, till the page declares he 
can wait no longer. The Saxon thereupon drains his last glass, and 
they arc going; , • 

When the captain, who had been anxiously sefkpig something, spo]f.e to 
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the landlord; the I alter placed Irimsolf before the door, and civilly requesting 
a moment’s delay^ said, ‘ You will excuse me, gentlemen, and not ascribe it 
to mistrust, ifj for thh credit of my honest name and house,> 1 am forced to 
request you would afford the captain, who is known to me as a noble and 
wealthy gentlenftm, satisfactory [jroof, that yoil laive not, by mistake, taken his 
snuff box.’ 

All started at those wor^s, and Baruch seemed especially oHonded. 

“ Przcbracki smiled slily, for he now smelt a plot, and watched what was 
to follow. 

“ ‘ Why hesitate, gentlemenT excUiiui^d the captain. ‘Empty your pockets, 
shew me their linings to convince me. You are strangers to me, and my box 
is of great value,’ ” 

All empty their jjotkets accordingly, the Frrtich Jiage producing 
aiTU lyrst Ollier things a red letter-case. I'lic table is heaped with a 
inonntaiu of miscellaneous articles, amongst which the captain’s well- 
ringed fingers vainly seek liis box. Every one then resumes his pro¬ 
perty, and the page and Saxon depart, grumbling at such treatment. 

“ When they were fairly gone, the captain began in a low voice—‘ Hast got 
it?’ 

, “ ‘ The box?’ asked Baruch. 

“ ‘ That is here,’ said the landlord, taking it from the stove. 

“ ‘ Nonsense—the letter case,’ said the captain. 

“ ‘ Tliat lliave,’ said Barucli, producing llie page’s n d letter case. 

“ ‘ What is that?’ asked Przebracki, in seeming surprise. ‘ The Frenchman 
took his letter case away with him.’ 

‘ Well acted stupidity,’ sneered Baruch.” 

Think you {his is an ordinary scene of thieving, gentle reader? On 
the contrary, the actors are fiie sworn foes of thieves, although Prze- 
brackt insinuates mat the captain has been a sharper, robber, and mur¬ 
derer. I’he Russian authorities, suspecting a political secret in the 
page’s mi.ssion to France, had ordered the jiolice to get po.sscssion of his 
despatches, and this is the way the order is executed. But the business 
does not end here—Przebracki purloins the letter case from Baruch, 
and privately carries it at midnight to the octogenarian Count S —, no 
member of the national Freemasonry, but an active consjiirator against 
the Russians, ’f’he Count treats the police spy, his born vassal, confi¬ 
dentially, and dismisses him with instructions to forgo substitute letters 
that may satisfy tlie Russians. 'I'lie spy jicrsuades Iiis friends that his 
.sole object in the theft was to steal their reward and credit. The 
C’ounf tielivers the true letters to the Duchess, and whilst be is still 
with hQr, the deluded Russian ollicial, liar von JV., brings her the for¬ 
geries, which he tells her the police liave just recovered from the 
thieves who had jiiundercd her page. 

We have rim to greater length than we had intended, and must end 
abruptly. We think, however, we have given sample sufiicient to 
recommend our patriotic rogue. 
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FRANCE. • 

At Paris literature is said to be rendering itself independent of political 
changes, and to be resuminjl soinethinjjf of its former activity. Indeed vre see 
the latter nuist have taken place from the Hood of novels and memoirs that 
has lately deluged us, and it is bat fair to conclude that when writers are so 
animated and so busy, fenders are not asleep over their productions. The 
title of Victor Hugo’s new drama has at length reached the expectant e^r of 
the public, and Lc Roi s'dmusc i.*) now in rehearsal. This young and fertile 
writer has also in preparation a new volume of poems and two new novels. 
The title of the first novel is Quinquengrogne, and the author has received 
15,000 francs for it from the hooksellers Gosseliii and Renducl. But w-hat is 
the meaning of this strange word Qumquengrogne 'f The author himself 
explains it in a letter to his publishers:— “ Im Quhiquengrogne is the vulgar 
name of one of the towers of Bourbon L’Archamhault. This novel is intended 
as the completion of my views on the arts of the middle ages, of which Notre- 
Dame dc Paris gave tlic iirst part. Nolre-Daine de Paris is the cathedral, or 
ecclesiastical architecture; Quiuquengrogue is the Donjon, or military archi¬ 
tecture, which siiceeeded it. In Notre-Dawe it was my more particular object 
to depict the priestly middle age; in QuiHqiiengrog7ic I have attempted the 
same for the i'ciulal middle age; the whole, he it well uuilerstyod, according 
to my own ideas, which, whether good or bad^ are iny own.’’ Le Vils de In 
Bosstie will appear afterwards. * ^ 


M. de Sidvandy is now busy on a Hhlon/ of Cioinacll. The numerous 
memoirs and diicunients, says our Parisian informant, viliich have appeared in 
England within these few years on the English Uepublic and the Prulcctorate 
will nut be neglected by the new historian, but the iiglit in which he exhibits 
his hero and the limes will form the chief interest of *'•". 

M. de Balzac announces, us nearly terminated, ti , . .. 

Scenes dc la Vic Mililaire, which are, in fact, intended as a tale of the grand 
army. The idea is good, and we hope the autlior will henceforward abandon 
tales of obscenity and impiety. 


‘‘ The English Story Tcllei” has found an imitator at Paris, and the ffook- 
seller, who has undertaken the speculation, announces the names of Janin, 
Balzac, Chasles, Rabou, Mmc, de Baur and Lady Morgan as among the Con- 
tears who will figure in his pages. This new Decameron will be entitled 
Salmagundi. 

A new work, under the title of Souvenirs de Paris et de Vienne, will shortly 
appear, containing a complete history of the Dyke of Reichstadt, founded on 
authentic documents. . 


M. Arnault, of the Academie Franpaise, has announced his MfiUtoires as 
shortly forthcoming; they are said to be rich in anecdote. 
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A transiatioD into French of the whole works of Goethe is announced for 
publication. The first part will appear in October. 

M. de Blainviile has been elected Professor of Comparative Anatomy at 
the Mnseuin of Natural History, tn.^iie rooiii of Cuvier, whose place as Per¬ 
petual Secretary to the Academy of Sciences has also been filled up by the 
election of M. Dulong by a^great majority. 

We mentioned in our last that it is proposed to erect a monument, by^public 
subscription of all who honour genius a;i|d talent, to the memory of Cuviei, in 
bis native town of Montbeliard. Subscriptions, it is now announced, are 
received by eminent bankers in the principal cities of £urupe, and by the pub¬ 
lishers of this Review, at No. 30, Soho Square. A detailed prospectus will 
shortly be circulated. 

M. de Humboldt has just addressed a letter from Berlin to the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, communicating some interesting intelligence respecting 
his friend and fellow-traveller M. Bompland, who, it appears, was at Buenos 
Ayres in May last, and preparing to return, as soon as possible, to France. 
He was then in expectation of immediately receiving bis collection of objects 
in natural history found in Paraguay and the Portuguese Settlements, all of 
which be intended to forward to the Museum of Natural History at Paris; 
and to these he meant to add his general herbal, and the geological results of 
his travels. While at Buenos Ayres he had made many excursions to Moiite 
Video, Maldonado, and Cabu-Santa-Muria. His botanical collections will 
include two new species of convolvolus, the routs of which possess all the 
medicinal qualities of salcp. He hopes also that the School of Medicine will 
make some exfleriuients on the routs of three very bitter species of bark from 
a plant belonging to the family of the Simaroubees, and wliicli have been 
employed with tbe'tiappiest results in cases of dysentery and gastric derange¬ 
ments. 


V 


GERMANY. 

A complete edition of Spindler's Novels and Tales is announced for publi¬ 
cation atStuttgardt. At the same time the publishers promise a new novel by 
the same author. 


A CoUection of the Earlier Latin Poets, in one volume, 8vo. is announced 
by Brbnner of Frankfurt. 


Much new light is said to have been thrown on the character and private 
life of Wallenstein by a little volume^ccently published, entitled Wallenstein^s 
PrivatUben: Vorhmngen inJMuseum,zu Munchen gehalteUf von Prof. Julius 
Max Schottky. 


* ‘ ITALY. 

f V 

MalFei, 4he translator of many of Schiller’s Tragedies into Italian, has 
recently {terformed the^same office for the Messiah of Kiopstock, and, from 
the specimens we have seen^ we should pronounce the translator to have suc¬ 
ceeded in no common 
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RUSSIA. 

Tlie following cxtraordinarv paragraph has lately been going the round of 
our English newspapers, wiitDout aiiji one's detecting the hoax. One of 
the most celebrated Russian poets, Gabriel Romanowitch Dcrzavin, lately 
died at his estate near Novgorod. In his youlji he served with distinction in 
the Russian army, and was created minister of justice by Catherine II. Soon 
after, he retired, and devoted his time to poetry.’' Then follows some incii' 
tion of the Chinese translation of ^is celebrated ode ** To God," after which 
it is added, The English have also translated some of his works, and pu6* 
lished them in 1808, in four volumes!*’ This farrago of blunders professes to 
be copied from a'< Srcnch paper;" still that is hardly an excuse for stating 
what is altogether so contrary to fact, as that a translation of his works in 
four volumes ever appeared in this country. We doubt whether any sp'bciincns 
even of Russian poetry bad at that time been given to the English reader; and 
Bow ring's Russian Anthology contains all that has been translated from the 
poems of Derzhavin. In the biographical notice of him too, in the same pub¬ 
lication, the time df his death is mentioned, and as that happened in 1816, it 
rather startled us to learn that it was a recent occurrence; fur although the 
term Uitelf* is one of most convenient latitude, the readers of newspapers 
would hardly imagine it applicable to occurrences of sixteen years date, nor 
would any one speak of the battle of Waterloo as having been “ lately" fought. 


SWITZERLAND. ’ 

Necrology. —Huber.*^—E verything which suggests jiie idea of difficulties 
overcome, generally flatters the imagination. The least adventurous and the 
least inventive are delighted to see, by examples, in what manner the corporeal 
or intellectual power of their fellow-creatures ha§ been able to vanquish 
obstacles to all appearance insurmountable; and it is this feeling which gave 
rise to all the wonderful tales of the heroes of ancient times. Persons who 
are more accustomed to reflection take a pleasure in following these examples 
into their details, and in studying the process by which some ingenious minds 
have been able to surmount difficulties, or to turn them aside. If thtf effects 
are of short duration, we admire them as mere meteors; but if the obstacle 
is permanent, and the efforts to surmount it are corresponding, the admiration 
tvhich wc felt for the sudden development of momentary energy is con¬ 
verted into one still deeper for that continued force, antk that {fatieut and 
unshaken determination, which fall to the lot of so few individuals^ Such 
examples should be placed on record for the honour of human kinj^, and for 
the encouragement of all whom the cgntcmplation of difficulties might be apt 
to divert from their object. Perhaps these reflections, far-fetched as they 
may at first appear to be, will receive some confirmation from the history of 
the individual to whom this notice is consecrated. 

Francis lluber was born at Geneva in July, 1750, of an honourable family,, 
in which quickness of intellect ani^.a lively imagination seemed hereditary. 
His father, John Huber, had the repi^tation ef being %ne of the wittiest men 
- - -------—-- 

* For this sketch, which first appeared in the Bibliotheque Universelie of Genevo, wU 
arc indebted to the able pen of Da. de Candolle. It would form a nio^ interesting 
additional chapter to the clever little work entitled ThclPursuit of Knowledge under 
Difiicultics,’' published by the Society far the Diffusion^Vseful Knowledge. • 
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oi' ilia time, and in this*light is oi'ten inciitioiicd by Voltaire^ who highly appre¬ 
ciated his original conveji’salioii. lie was an agreeable musician—wrote verses 
which were prdised eVeii at Ferney—was distinguislicd by his keen and 
lively repartees—painted with ease and talent—excelled to that degree in 
cutting out landscapes, us almost to entitle hitii be considered the creator 
oF the art—practised sculpture better than almost ever falls to the lot of a 
mere nniateur; * and to these yaried talents he united a taste for, and the art 
of, observing the manners of animals. His work on the flight of birds of prey 
is even yet consulted with advantage by naturalists. The tastes of the fathej, 
the son inlierited almost entire. In his ^rly years he attended the public 
lectures of the college, and, under the guidance of good masters, acquired a 
taste for literature, which was developed by the conversation of iiis father; to 
tliis paternal inspiration he was also indebted for his lovftof natural history; 
he was initiated in the physical sciences by attending the lectures of M. de 
Saussurd, and by making experiments in the laboratory of a relative, who 
ruined himself in the search fur the philosopher’s stone. li!nd(iwcd with great 
warmth of feeling, his precocity was very remarkable; he commenced the study 
of nature at an age when others arc scarcely conscious of its existence, and Ins 
().issions were strong at a period when those of others scarcely rise to simple 
emotions. It would seem tliat us he was shortly destined to suiTer the niosl 
grievous of all privations, he, us if instinctively, laid up a store of secollcc- 
tioiis and feelings for the remuinder of his life. About the age of lifCcen his 
general lieaith and the stale of his eyc*sight began to change; tlic ardour with 
which he hud pursued his uccupaliuns and amusement.s and the passionate 
aitaclimcnt with which he ibllowed iiis studies by day and the reading of ro- 
luarices by night—when sometimes the deprivation of u feeble light made him 
have recourse to the liglit of the moon—were the causes, it is said, which 
tlireateiied the rdiii both of lii.s sight and constitution. Ills father, at that 
period, took him to Paiis, in oil|)er to consult Troncliiri on his health and 
Wenzel on the state^f his eyes. Tronchin, with the view of preventing 
marasmus, sent him to pass some lime at Stain, a village in the environs of 
Paris, ill order to be out pf the reach of every species of agitation: there be 
lived the life of a mere peasant, led the plough, and occupied himself wholly 
ill agrieulturiil pursuits. This plan was completely successful so far us 
regarded his general beulth, which was ever afterwards unshaken, wiiite he ac¬ 
quired a taste for the country and a tender recollection of its pleasures, which 
never forsook him. The oculist, Weu/.cl, considered the state of his sight as 
incurable; he thought it unsafe to risk the operation for the cataract, which 
was then not so well understood as it is now, and even announced to llubcr 
the probability of his shortly becoming completely blind, llis eyes, however, 
in spite uL their weakness, hud, before his departure aiul after Ins return, 
encountered those of Marie-Aimee Lullin, the daughter of one of the syndics 
of the vepublic; they had met each other frequently at the dancing-master’s. 
A mutual*afteciion, such us is felt at the age of seventeen, sprung up between 
tliciii, and becaihe part of their existenoe; neither of them believed it possible 
that their fate could be disunited, but yet the constantly-increasing chance of 
the speedy blindness of Huber determined M. Lullin to refuse his consent to 
their union: in proportion, however, as the misfortune of her friend—of the 
•partner whom she had chosen—became certain, in the' same degree Marie 
regarded herself us bound never to forsake him. Her attachment was first 
riveted by love, and afterwards ffum generosity and a species of heroism; and 

* An instaitce of his talent in this way has been preserved; holding out a piece of 
bread to hii^dog, and niakin| biro bile it in all directions, he produced from it a bust 
of Voltfiitc of the inoit strifcirg^esenblaace. 
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she resolved lo wait till she had attained her niajority/then fixed at twcuty- 
iive years, in order to be united to Huber. To all thc^ciiiplations, and even 
to all the persecutions by whicli hC'/ father endeavoured to siiakc iicr rcsolii- 
lion, she remained iinprcgnabie; and the moment she^atluincd her majority, 
she presented herself at tho altar, leading, so to speak, the*sponse whom she 
had chosen wlien he was happy and attractive, and to whose melancholy fate 
she was resolved now to devote her life. • 

The constancy of Madame Huber was in all respects worthy of ihc juvenile 
energy she had displayed: during the forty years which this union lasted, she 
never ceased to bestow the tendered care on her blind husband; she was his 
reader, his secretary, macie observations for him, and spared him every embar¬ 
rassment that iiis sHuatioii was likely to produce. This uflecting instance of 
conjugal attachment 'tas been mentioned by celebrated writers; Voltaire fre- 
i]ucntly alludes to it in bis correspondence, and the episode of the Belmont 
lamily in Ddphine ia a true picture, although somewhat veiled, of that of 
Huber and his wife. What can he added to a picture by such masters! 

We have seen blind men excel as poets; some have distinguished themselves 
as philosophers and as arithmeticians; but it was reserved for Huber to be¬ 
come illustrious, although ilcprived of sight, in the science of observation, ami 
that of objects so minute, that the most clear-sighted observers lind a dilUculty 
ill distinguishing them. The perusal of the works of Reaumur and of Bonnet, 
and the conversations of the latter, directed his curiosity to the study of bees; 
his constant residence in the country inspired him at iirst with the desire of 
verifying some tacts, and afterwards of filling up some chasms in the history of 
these insects. But for this kind of uhserrution it was not only necessary that 
he should have an instrument such as the labours of the optician might supply, 
but also an intelligent assistant, whom no one hut himself coidd instruct in the 
use of it. At this lime he had a servant in his family named I'rancis Burnens, 
equally remarkable for his sagacity and his a^laclmient to his master. Huber 
drilled him in the art of observing, directed him in his iTiquiries by questions 
dexterously combined, and hy means of his own youthful rccullections, and the 
conHrmatory testimony of his wife and friends, he clicked tlic reports of his 
assistant, and in this way succeeded in acquiring a clear and accurate idea of 
the most iiiinule facts. 1 am much more certain^' he said to me one d.’iy, 
laughing, “ of whal 1 relate than >/ou are yourself, Jur ^ou publish only n,hat you 
have seen rcilh your o<on eyes, wheivas f take a medium among the testimony of 
many.^’ This, indeed, is very plausible reasoning, but will induce no gne to 
quarrel with his eyes. Huber discovered that tlie mysterious and remarkably 
prolific nuptials of the quecn-litc, the single mother of all her tribe, are celc- 
bruted, not in the bivc, but in the open air, at an elevation sufficiently great to 
escape ordinary eyes, but not to elude the intelligence of a blind inait, with the 
aid of a peasant. He described in detail the consequences of the early or lute 
celebration of this aerial hymen, lie confirmed, by repeated observation, the 
discovery of Schiracb, at that time disputed, that bees can at thcirqilcasurc 
transform, by an appropriate kind of foad, the eggs of working bees to queens, 
or, to speak more correctly, of neuters to females. He showed also how some 
working bees can lay productive eggs. He described with great care the com¬ 
bats of the (]ucen bees with each other, the massacre of the drones, and nil the 
singular circumstances that take place in the hive when a foreign queen is 
substituted for the indigenous one. *He showed the,influence produced by 
the size of the cells on the size of the insectsVeared in them; how the larvse 
of the bees spin the silk of their cells; proved to demofistration that the 
queen is oviparous; studied the origin of swarms, and was the flrSt who pave 
an accurate history of their flying colonies. He proved that the me ol the 
antennae is to enable the bees to distinguish each^t(ier, and, from the |{now- 
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Jedge he bad Required of ibeir policy, he drew up good rules fur their economical 
superintendence. Fof>^ the greater part of these delicate, and hitherto uniiO' 
liced observations, he was indebted to hU invention, under various furtns, of 
glass hives, one description of which he termed ruches cn livre, or en feuilleis 
(book or sheet hives), and the other rvxhcs pliilcii (flat hives), which allowed 
the observation of the labours of the cumtnimily in their minutest details, and 
to follow, so to speak, each hrje in particular. They were particularly facili¬ 
tated by the skill of liurnens, and by his/eal for the discovery of truth; he 
braved without shrinking the wrath of an entire hive to discover the Jiiost 
insignificant fact, and has been seen to f^ei/c an e^iorntous wasp, in spite of 
the grievous stings of a whole nest of hornets who defended him. From this 
we may judge of the enthusiasm with which his master, (and I use the term 
here, nut as denoting the relation of master and servant, but in the sense of 
instructor and pupil,) inspired all his agents in the pm suit of truth. 

The publication of these labours took place in 1702 in the shape of letters 
to Charles Bonnet, and under the title of JSIouTcilcs Obset volivns sur les Abeilles. 
JVaturalists were much struck on the appearance of this work, nut only with 
the novelty of the facts, but with their rigorous accuracy, and the extraordi¬ 
nary dilliculties which the author had combated so successfully. 

The activity of his researches suffered no remission either by this first suc¬ 
cess, which might have sulliced fur his personal vanity, or from the embarrass¬ 
ing change of place occasioned by the Revolution—nor even by bis separation 
from bis faithful Buriiens. Another assistant was necessary to liini, and tins 
odice I]i.s wife performed for some time, llis son Peter, wiiu afterwards 
.required considerable celebrity by iiis History of Ants and other insects, next 
commenced liis apprenticeship as observer to his father, and it was principally 
by bis assistance tliat llubcr executed new and laborious researches oii his 
favourite insects. These researches form the second volume of the second edi¬ 
tion of his work, published in 18^.4, and partly edited by his sun. 

The origin of wax%as then a disputed point among naturalists in the his¬ 
tory of bees; some nlhrmcd, but without suflicient proof, that they formed 
it with the honey; Huber, who had already successfully cleared up the origin 
of the propolis, confirmed this opinion on the wax by numerous observations, 
and showed in particular, with the assistance of Burncns,liow it escapes in the 
sha|)e of flakes between the rings of the abdomen. 11c devoted himself to 
laborious reseurcbes on the formation of the bee-hive, and followed stc[> by step 
its wopderful construction, which seems to resolve, by its perfection, the most 
delicate problems of geometry; be pointed out the part wliicli each class of 
bees takes in forming the hive, and followed their labours iioin the rudiments 
of the first cell until the completion of the honey-comb. He made known the 
ravages of,the sphinx atropus in the hives where it enters. He even attempted 
to clear up the history of the senses in bees, and in particular to ascertain the 
seat oF'the sense of smell, the existence of which is proved by tlic whole his¬ 
tory of insects, but the organ of which their structure has nut yet enabled ns 
to fix with certainty. He also undertook curious researches on the rcspiialion 
of bees, and proved, by numerous experiments, that these insects absorb oxy¬ 
gen like other animals. The ((uestion, however, arose, bow could the air be 
renewed and preserved in all its purity in a hive plastered with mastic and 
' close ill all its parts, except at the narrow orifice which serves as the entrance r 
This problem required all the sagacity o^ uur observer, and lie arrived at the 
conclusion that the bees, by a phrticuiar movement of their wings, agitate the 
air in such a niannbr as to produce its renovation; after having assured him¬ 
self of this 'by direct observation, he further proved it by means of the expe¬ 
riment of^an artificial ventilation. 

Thi^se experiments on‘,^q^piiation required some analysis of the air in bee- 
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liives, and this bronght Huber into correspondence witli Senebicr, who was 
then occupied with similar researches on vegetables, y^mong^thc means that 
Ilnber had at iirst imagined for discovering the nature of the air in bee-hives, 
was that of producing the gemination of some kinds,of seeds, in accordance 
with the vague notion that %eeds never germinate in an atmosphere that has 
nut its due quantity of oxygen. This experiment, altliougli inadequate for the 
end proposed, suggested to the two friends th« idea of occupying tliemselves 
with inquiries on germination; and the curious part of this association be¬ 
tween a man with and another without ins eyes, is the fact that, most fre¬ 
quently, it was Senehier ^ylio siiggestfsd the experiments, and Huber, deprived of 
sight, who executed them., Their labours have been published iu their joint 
names, under the title of Mtmnres sur i’hijtuence dc I’uir dans la gennimlion 
dfs 

'J'lic style of Huber is, in general, clear and elegant, and while not destitute 
of the precision required iu didactic compositions, it is blended with that 
charm which a poetical imagination is capable of diffusing over all subjects. 
That, however, by which it is particularly distinguished, as it is least expected, 
is'hi.s description qf facts in so graphic a manner, that in the perusal wei 
seem ourselves to sec the objects which the autlior, alas! had not seen, in 
considering this .singularly descriptive quality of the style of a blind person, 
I have accounted for it by rellccting on the efforts it must have cost liim to 
connect the accounts of his assistants in order to form a complete idea. 

His taste for the fine arts, being deprived of tlic power of e.vpalinting on 
form, was led to sounds. He loved poetry; but music,above ail, had prodigious 
charms for him: his taste for it might be called innate, and he was greativ 
indebted to it throughout his whole life as a source of delightful recreation ; 
his voice was agreeable, and he liad been initiated from lii^ earliest y<nith in 
the charms of Italian music. 

The wish to keep up acquaintance with -.Absent friends without having re- 
coufsc to a secretary, suggested to him the idea of having a printing press for 
his own use; it was made for lilm by his servant, Claude Ixclict, whom be 
had inspired with a taste for mechanics, in tlic sameiway that he had formerlv 
instructed Biirnens in natural history. A series of numbered cases contained 
.small printing types, executed iu bold relief, which lie ranged in his hand: oit 
the lines thus composed he placed a sheet of paper blackened with a particu¬ 
lar kind of ink, and above that a sheet of white paper, and with a press which 
his foot set in motion he succeeded in printing a letter, which he folded and 
sealed himself, delighted at the idea of his independence of others, which 
he hoped to acquire by this means. The difliculty,'^however, of putting the 
press in action made him soon abandon the habitual use of it; but these 
letters and the algebraic characters of burnt earth, which son, ever 
zealous and ingenious in his service, had made for him, were a source of occu¬ 
pation and amusement for upwards of fifteen years, lie enjoyed%lso the 
pleasure of walking in the fields, and was even able to do this alone,* by means 
of strings, which were extended tlirOugh all the paths about bis residence: 
with these strings in his hand, and by small knots made at intervals, he always 
knew where be was, and could direct himself accordingly. 

The activity of his mind made it necessary that he should have such occu¬ 
pations: it might, but for the persons that were about him, have made him' 
the most miserable of mankind; aH of these bad no.other wish but to please 
and assist him : naturally of kindly feelings, it'ccases to be a wonder how he pre¬ 
served such a happy dLspositlon, sopfeen destroyed by collision \vith mankind. 

His conversation was generally of an amiable and pleasant cn$r, his wit was 
gay and lively, and to no part of knowledge was lie a stranger: be delighted 
in elevating his thoughts to contemplation on rjic/most grave and ii^portaiit 
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subjects, and could equally descend to the most playful and familiar. He 
was not learned, in thq, usual acceptation of the term, hut, like a skilful diver, 
he explored the depths of every question with a species fif tact and sagacity 
which stood himpinstead of knowledge. Wlx^n the conversation turned on 
subjects that appealed to his head or his heart, 'nis fine countenance became 
animated in a particidar manner, and the vivacity of his physiognomy, by 
some mysterious charm, seemed even to give expression to his eyes, so long 
condemned to darkness; the tones of his voice had then something solemn in 
their sound. I understand now,” once .said to me an able man, the tirst 
lime he saw Huber, “ Jiow nations in theii«early stagss have assigned to blind¬ 
ness the reputation of being divinely inspired.” 

Huber passed the latter years of his life at Lausanne, under the care of his 
daughter, Madame dc Molin. From time to time hc'*rcsiimed his ancient 
pursuit^. Thediscoverv of stingless bees, in the neighbourhood of Tampico, 
by Captain Hall, excited his interest, and his joy was great when liis friend, 
Frofessor Prevost, was able to send him, first a few individuals, and after¬ 
wards a whole hive of these insects. This was the last attention he paid to 
his old friends, to whom he had been indebted for fame, vnd what was more, 
for happiness. Naturalists who have followed his track, and enjoyed their 
sight, have found nothing of importance to add to the observations of one of 
tl’.cir brethren who was deprived of it. 

Huiicr preserved his faculties to the last, and was amiable and beloved to 
the last. At the age of ciglity-oiie he thus wrote to one of his ilearcst friends— 

There are moments when it is impossible to keep one’s arms folded, and it 
is then in unbracing them a little, that we can repeat to those whom we love, 
ail the esteem, the alVection, and the gratitude with which they inspire us.” 
Further on, he added—“ I only say to yon, th:it resignation and serenity are 
blessings that have not been denit'd to me.” He wrote these hues on the <20th 
of last December,and on ihcS^ti'hc was im more, having calmly breathed Iiis 
last ill the arms of his daughter. 
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A new Theory of Cliinesc Orainmnr, drawn up from the lectures of Abel- 
Hemnsnt during the latter years oi' lii.s life, is announced for publication by 
M. Jacquet. 

Professof Tholuck di.scovered, during his resitlence at Home, that the Library 
of the Propaganda contains a fine collection of books and MSS. in tiie Ori¬ 
ental Iak.guHges. 


A new collection of Arabian Tales is now in the course of publication, under 
the editorship of M. Marcel, who accompanied the Fiench Expeditioii to 
Egypt, and collected the originals of the present work during his stay at Cairo. 
The notes will include some anecdotes of that ever-meinorable Expedition, 
and will besides serve to illustrate the tn(^nners, the literature, and the philo¬ 
sophy of the East. 
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count of, 48—50. 

America (United Stales of), nature and 
constitution of the bank s of, 236, 237— 
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268. 

Chateaubriand (Viscount), (Euvres Com¬ 
pletes, 297 — biograpliical account of 
him, ib. 29b—strong refei.^blancc in the. 
quality Vo nia between him and 

Mr. Southey^and Mr. Burke, 299— 

' critical notice of his Essui lH^arupie sur 
les Remlutims, 300, 301—of his G^nie 
du Ckrhtianisme, 301—310—proofs of 
his illogieal reasoning, ^ 310—^15 — 
strictures ou his merits as a critic, 316— . 
and on his misrepresentation of Shake¬ 
speare, SlV—character t)f romances: 

Le Dernier AbencirrdgL,C ./18 —A tala 
and H^n^, 319—and of Les Natchez, 

—323—specimen ^of hib imitation 


of Homer, 321—and of the Bathos, 
321, .322—character of Les Martyrs, 
323, 324—beautiful description rf Je¬ 
rusalem, 325—and of n night scene in 
flic forests of America, 326—plan of 
his Monart'/tie sSlon la Charte,327 —his 
developement of the principles which 
every constitutional minister ought to 
:ido|)t, 328—011 the advantages of a 
representative government, 328—330 
t —on the importance of the liberty of 
the press tj representative govern-' 
iiienjr331—strictures on bis Jllt^iMoircs 
stir le Due de Berri, 332, 333--bis 
generous attac.. ..v:iit to (be Bourbons, 
3.32, 334. 

Chinese Theatre, notice of, 276. 

Cicero’s works, discovery of a copy of, 
with Henry Stepliciis’s notes, 265. 

donate, defined, 60- its variations, 6t— 
account of the climate of Asia, 61—65. 

Constantine, the Porphyrogennetc, cha¬ 
racter of the writings of, 116. 

Cordin' (M. J.), Considerations sur les 
Chemins de Fer, 481. See Steam Car¬ 
riages, 

Currency, definiliou of, 227, 228—the 
question of the enlargement of, staled, 
216—exaraination of the circniustunccs 
alVecting the supply of the precious 
metals, 217—amount of those produced 
by South vVitierica, 218 — probable’ 
amount of tliem in liluropc and Ame- 
liea, after allowing fur loss and channels 
of exportation, 219—the change of 
quantity, not tlie positiw sum, the im¬ 
portant question, ih. —the demand (or 
the precious metals must he an effective 
one, not a uiere want of them, 220— 
corn, how far a criterion by which to 
form a judgment, 221—llie demand 
must ultimately be regulated by value, 
221—224—observations on Mr. Galla¬ 
tin’s estimiile of the saving to be ac¬ 
complished in America, by replacing 
metal with paper curreney in the United 
States, 225—227 — on the received 
forms of currency, 227, 228 — bank 
notes, 228—230—bills of exchange, 
228—234—the currency of Great Bri¬ 
tain and America mainly rests on credit, 
234—causes of the fluctuations of ex¬ 
change, 234", 233— the price and perils 
of a paper currency, 241—considera¬ 
tions on the remedies for the perils, 
proposed b^' Mr. Gallatin, 241—247— 
importance of a central, superior, and 
controlling banking establislimeii , 247 
—249. 

Cuvier (Baron), biographical notice of, 
266—268. 
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D. 


Demboi, iiiaiiiiers of the, 16?', *68. 

Diniz (Antonio), ii Portuguese poet, s|>c- 
cimciis of, translated, 45.‘1—436. ■ 

JJouville (J. B.), Voyage au Congo, 163— 
notice of the previous geographical la- 
hours of, ib. —prepares for exploring the 
central regions of equinoctial Africa, 
164—arrives at the lake Quilunda, 166 
—incongruity in his assertions respect* i 
ing it, ib. —enters tlie cou^ry the 
Denibus, 167—manners of the 
bos, ib. 168—his account of the rocks 
of JVl aopongo contrar;^ 4».^iat of Monte- 
cuculi, 168—death of liis wife, 169— 
he ascends the Gango and arrives at 
Ba'ilundo, 170—his danger at Cas- 
sonde, lb» 171—discovers the flames 
and biuokc of the ei^inct volcano of 
Mount Zainbi, Ifl—Jus neglect in 
^ making observations on the depth and 
other ciicunistances of the river Coanza, 
172—preparations for his second jour¬ 
ney, 173—is attacked by two Airicau 
tribes, whom he defeats, 174, 175— 
and sells his captives at Cussanji, 173 
—is present at a cannibal feast in the 
Temple of Lianguli, 175, 176—reasons 
fur questioning whether cannibalism is 
^ known in Cassanji, 177—remarks on 
his bold assertion respecting the ac- 
voucts given by preceding travellers of 
the Nomadic tribe of Jagas, 179, 180— 
arrives at the great lake Cootfooa, or 
Dead Sea, 180—description of it, 181 
—crosses the river Cuznila, ib. —con¬ 
tradiction between his narrative and his 
map, 181,182—arrives at Mucangaina, 
183—his reception by the prince, ib. — 
and by the Queen of the Mulooa, ib. — 
arrives at Vanvo,, the capital of the 
Mulooa, ib. — his' description of liic 
people, 184—remarks thereon, ib. — 
ascends the Mount of Spirits, 183—re¬ 
marks on his account of the prospect 
thence, ib. —and on his omission to 
offer any observations on the river 
Coango, 187—adventures of a mulatto 
whom he had sent to explore that river, 
187, 188—three cliarges of falsehood 
against M< Douville, 188—proofs of 
them—1. from his language, which is 
not that of one who has nature before 
his eyes, 189—Tl. from his silence ns 
to his means and motives for his ardu¬ 
ous undertaking, 190—III. from his 
silence as to his difficulties in obtaining 
food, ib. —IV. his dates wr? nearly all 
forged, 191—194—V. disagreements 


in his astronumica /observations, 194— 
196 — VI. his ;^bhysico-^cographical 
blunders, 197, l;fa —Vlll' his chemiual 
m^id statistical ylunderst '198—200— 
g vl[[. his i^nt^aRce of lliu Abunda and 
Bomba languages, which he pretends to 
have studied, 200, 201—IX. variances 
between hii map and incontestable au¬ 
thorities, 201'—X. he has added no¬ 
thing to the geographical informatiuii 
already before the public, "cspccting 
the countries he professes to have ex¬ 
plored, 202—proofs of the scantiness ui 
Ins geographical details, 202—206— 
concluding remarks^jui his blunders, 
206. ; -> . 
Douville (J. B.), Ma D^'ense, ou lie- 
pn/ue a, I’Aiionyme Anglais du Foreign 
Quarterly Revieto, 541—a weak and 
contemptible production; points ui''hi!^ 
defence : 1. his expenses, it. — 2. 

provisions, 342—3. mode of keeping 
ills army in order, ib. —4. rate of 
march, .343—3. errors in dates, ib. — 
lunar observations, 344—his retorted 
charges of bad faith, niiscal^ilatioii, and 
severity against the reviewer, examined, 
ib. .543 — believed to have been the 
conductor of a slaving >^xpeclilioii, 346. 
Duyerri (.T.), Trail6 Pratique mr les Che- 
mins-de Per, 481. Sec Steam-Carriages. 

ar . E. 

FmsI India Company, noble present of, to 
the Linnmaii Society, 273. 

Fschange, causes of the fluetuati'in of, 
234, 233. 


F. 


p'alk (Johaiinos), Coelhc aus nakerm 
poi-sonlichen Umgange dargestellt, 347. 
—character ujithc hook, with extracts, 
i6.—3.51 ^ ^ ^ 

Parey’.^ (Mr.) suggestions l’or“llic im¬ 
provement of steam-carriages, 506,307. 
Ferreira (Antonio), remarks on his Ira- 
^ gedy of the Cttstro, 443, ^4—trans¬ 
lated sMcimeiO A-^8 . 

Fonxea (r. J. Ati),ra?mZ'^usitano, 437 
—character of the work, 443. j 

Forniei (Giovanni), Orazioni e DiseoHi, 

. 333—character of them, ib. 336. . 
France, literary intelligence, from, 265— 

/ 268. *.559, ^60 — prevalence of the 
Anglo-mdni.'t tlierc, just before the Re- 
volutmn, 424—opinions of American 
observer' French Declaration of 

Rights, 421—on the sentiments and 
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ronduct/}(tlic leaflet's of the Revolu¬ 
tion, —stai^.of France between 

the snminr^and cM 'tion of the States- 
Gencraf, 422—chargVtcr of the Frcn di 
people in 17^9, 425—they ran 
into opposite extremes, 4i’i», 426—on 
the conduct and iliglit of king, 428. 
430—failure of the French llcvolutioii, 
429, 430—conduct of the National 
Assembly, 431—and of the Legislative 
Assembly, ib. —433—remarks on the 
Revolution of 1830, on the circum¬ 
stances under which Lonis-Philip was 
called to the throne, and on the do¬ 
mestic and ft.&ign policy pursued 
during tlie two years of that inonarcli’s 
reign, 514—540,—See Lotiis-Philip. 
Sec Sarrans. 

Frejs^Trade, distinction between and reci- 

^.Wjirocity, 68—sketch of the history of, 
69, 70—examination of the old system 
of commercial restraints, 70—74—ne¬ 
cessity of free trade, 74—the beneficial 
cfl'cct of commercial restraints doubt liil 
and unccts*ain, 75—protection to native 
industry an inudinisslble ground for 
|)erinnnciitly inipctling tlie inipurtatioii 
of foreign commodities, 77-—80—dis¬ 
cussion of tlidigrounds of exception:— 
Jirst, the protection of existing interests, 
81, 83— secondly, taxation, 83, 84— 
reasoning of tiic pclitiun of tlie London 
merchants to the House ol Commons 
against the restrictiv'* system, 84 — 
illustration of it, 85—90—in wliat cases 
temporary or permanent exceptions to 
perfect freedom of trade arc admissible, 
90 — detail of the several measures 
. adopted in England for tlie removal of 
piuiiibition or restriction from tlic im- 
porlation of foreign articles, 91—parti¬ 
cularly by Mr. Robinson witli respect 
to wool, ib. —silk, i/j.f'92—iron, 92, 93 
—and by Mr. liuskis on with respect 
to coiioii goods, 93—vrtJolIcns, paper, 
printed books, glass and earthenware, 
94—«gIovcs, 95'—iron and copper, 95— 
zinc, tin and lead, 96--summary of the 
I'csults pfcsentcd by-^RVil'^skisson, 9o 
—90—Bu* of vario&'i members 

of the Hodle of Commons upon it, 98, 

' 99—deduction of the principle of his 

system, 99—102. 

G. ^ 

Gallatin ( Albert), Considerations on the 
Currency, Sfc. of States, 214 

— his qualification for writing this 
■werk, 214—216—its play,- 216—ana¬ 


lysis of his observations on the enlarge¬ 
ment of the circulating metallic cur¬ 
rency; 216—234!—causes of the fluc¬ 
tuation of exchange, assigned by him, 
234f 235—his account of tlie nature 
and constitution of the banks of the 
United States, 236—238—observations 
thereon, 239—241—price and perils of 
a paper currency both in England and 
in the United States, 241—remedies 
'* suggested by M. Gallatin considered, 
24^—247—Importance of the continu- 
a/oe of a central superior and controlling 
establishment, 247—249. 

Gar^ao (Pedro Ahtonio Correa), a Portu- 
gneze poet, specimen of his cantata of 
" Dido,” translated, 451—453. 

Garrett (Almeida), Ado:itida, romance, 
437—specimen of it, translated, with 
remarks, 468—472. 

Cauls, first settlement of. In France, 141— 
migration of a brunch of them into 
Germany, 142—and Northern Italy, 

143— they besiege and burn Rome, 143, 

144— renew their incursions, and are 
defeated by the Dictator Sulpicins, 144 
—and again by the Consuls Fabiua and 
Decius, lb, —and by Doiabclla, ift.— 
settlement of a detachment of Gauls ot 
Illyria and Ponia in Macedonia, 145— 
migration of another, under Brennus, 
into Greece, ib. —are defeated by the 
Greeks, 146—settlement of a uetach- 
nicnt in Thrace, ib. 147—settlement 
of other hordes in Asia Minor, 147— 
their mode of life there, ib. —ineef with 
different checks in Asia Minor, 148— 
settlement of, in Galatia, 148—finally 
conquered by A ugustus, 149. 

Gay (Madame), character of, as a no¬ 
velist, 476—outline of her * Mairiage 
sous I'Empire,’ ib. —480. 

Germany, literary intelligence from, 269, 
270. 360—aspect of tlie German peri¬ 
odical press, 151—154—examination 
of the evidence for the supposed Ger¬ 
man origin of the Latin language, 369 
—411. 

Goethe, anecdotes of tlie childhood of, 1,^, 
17—19—character of his mother, 17— 
and of his father, ib. —his education, 
20—characters of his early acquaint¬ 
ance and friends, 21—23—he studies 
:it Leipzig, 24—interview with Gott- 
sched, 25—goes to Strasburg, 26—and 
falls temporarily in love, ib- 27—forms 
an acquaintance there with Herder, 29 
—notice of his earliest productions, 32 
—;he seines at Weimar, 33—generous 
tribute paid to him by some English- 
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i6, o7, noles —character of his 
aJid Faust, So —of liis Venetian 
, ib, — 37 — coiiiparlsun bc- 
(ithti and Sliakspcare, 40— 
nations on the political •rt^dof 
vhc, 43, 44—011 liis moral indiirc- 
■^c on many points, 531, 632—his 
criticisms on the literary dynasties of 
the day, 532, 533—anecdote of his 
love of the drama, 533, 534—and of 
his coquetry', 534, 635. * 

Gold and silver, annual amotftit oik pro¬ 
duced in South America, 218-^total 
amount thereof, between 1810 and 
1830, ii.—cons]derations on the pro¬ 
tection of gold in circulation; 243—247. 

; lUrney (Mr.Goldsworthy), accountof his 

t steam-carriage, 497,498—observations 
thereon, 499—504. 

y^itenberg, proposed moiAimeut in honour 
|of, 269. 


n. 


lancock’s (Mr. Walter) stcam-carriage, 
observations on, 504, 505. 

Heine’s lieisebilder, specimens of the sati¬ 
rical tirades in, 161, 162. 

Himalaya chain of mountains, geological 
account of, 51. 

Hiiber (Francis), biographical memoir of, 
661—666. 

HumlwMt (Alexandre dc), Frngmens dc 
Geologic, S^c, 45—outline of his expedi¬ 
tion to the countries north of the Altai 
Mountains, 46, 47 — account of the 
Altai-systcm of Mountains, 48—50—of 
the Thianchan or Celestial Mountains, 
50—of the Kiien-lun chain, 50, .51—of 
the Himalaya chain, 51—state of the 
country between the several systems, 
51, 52—on tbc geological and volcanic 
phenomena of Central Asia, 52—57—■ 
principal scat of volcanic action, 58— 
volcano of the White Mountain, ih .— 
volcano of Tairfau, 59—abstract of bis 
memoir on tlio climatology of Asia, 60 
—65. 

Huskissoti (Mr.), detail of the measures 
^tlposdd by him for removing proliibi- 
tion or restriction on tbc importation of 
foreign articles, 93—98—observations 
made on it in the British House of 
Commons, 98, 99—deduction of the 
• principle of his system, 99—103. 


I. 


'll/, statistics of, 271—literalry intelli¬ 
gence from, ib, —when the Latin lan¬ 


guage ceased to ho ven .t<;;jular in, S36 
— cJiaracters, vitli spo6imeus of the 
most distingui hed puip'.t Orators of, 
\336—345. ..52—3'54—state of rcli- 
• gion in, i'45—352. 


J. 


Jdkel (F-rnest), Germanischc Ursprung der 
Laleinischen Sprache, 365—outline of his 
theory on the Gerrvsn origin of the 
Latin Language, 367, 368— see* Jhatia 
Language. 

Jerusalem, beautiful description of, 325. 


K. 

Koch (Cb. Paul de), Alud^leine, a novel, 
474—character of it, 480. ^ — 

Ktien-lun, chain of mountains la'Central 
Asia, geological account ol, 50, 51. 


L. 


Jjifayetie et la BevoliUion de 1830, 514— 
manner in which l»e figures in M. Sar* 
ransji» book, 522—bis connection with 
the Programme of the Hotel dc Vilic, 
.>23 and 537, nffle —his testimony as to 
the enthronement of Louis-Philip being 
tbc universal wish of the French, 539, 
530. 

Lamartine (Alphonse), poetical reply of, 
to Sir Walter Scott’s farewell to his 
readers, 279—285. 


Lardner's (Dr.), account of Mr. Gurney’s 
steaifj carriage, 4'37, 498—observations 
on it, 499—504./ 

Latin Ldtiguage • wliCi it ceased ir Italy, 
336—similarity between the Latin and 
German Languages, 363—this noU:o be 
accounted for by original unity of race, 
ii. —nor by tli»^ passage of me words 

mnn the Jfetin iiiv. _ 

abstract (M the evidence fA* the sup¬ 
position that the Germans gave these* 
words to the Latin Language:— first, 
immigration of German peoples itfto 
Maly, .369—37y—secondly, etymolo- 
jpcal illultralions, 372, 373 — thirdly, 
forms of declension and conjuga¬ 
tion in the Latin Language, 3^3—376 
—remarks on iRc^reccding evidence, 
376—387—table of variations admittq/1 
by Professor l^akclj^etween the vowels 
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of the I 4 U ‘and G ^rina]i Languages, 
387—and the consoui uls, 393—a cnte- 
rion for iiwcc.wiining w ether words have 
passed from L: tin iui.' German, ur i 
vice versa, 393—395--spec> 'eu of Pro¬ 
fessor Jakel’s etymological ' 'lustrations 

■ of the German origin of th' Latin lan¬ 
guage, with comments thereon, 396— 
407— concluding, observations on his 
theory, 408—411. 

Legislative Assembly of France, observa¬ 
tions on the conduct of, 431—433. 

Leo Diacontss, a By/.antitie historian, cha¬ 
racter of, 117—his description of the 
P'^ri.oii of the jiimperor Nicephurus, 
118. 

Leo XIL, pope, anecdote of, 346, 347. 

Leopold, Grand Duke of Tuscany, auec- 
ote of, 348. * 

Lewald (.A.) Przebracki, a Polish novel, 
critical notice of, 35.5—538. 

Uberly of the press, importance of, to a 
representative government, 331. 

Literary intelligence from France, 265— 
268. 560—Germany, 269, 270. 

560- r-ltaly, 271. 560—Poland, 272— 
Russia, 273, 274. 561—Switaerland, 

561— •Oriental iiterature, 275 — 277. 
566. 

Livei'^pool Railway Company’s steani-car- 
riages, observations on the advantages 
and defects of, 492—496. 

Lombardo-Venethn Kingdom, state of reli¬ 
gion in, 345, 346. 

I.ot%e’s(3, A.) Edition of AVctstcin’sGreek 
Testament, notice 00*551, 552. 

Louis XVI., obsorralions on the conduct 
and flight of, 428—430. 

Louis Philip, King of the French, his ac- 
te|)tatice of the crown of France a moral 
necessity*, 514—his previous character, 
and tlie benefits anticipated f'crn liis 
accession, 517—al use thrown on his 
government during 'he Imo years of his 
reign accounted for, .'}<• 1,522—the ma¬ 
jorities of the chambers always in his 
favour, 323—charge of violating Iris 
ciigag'*uienf 8 unfounded, tfi. 5?1—his 
foiv><n- p-Iicy ey‘r.l..ed, 525—5f. — 
charges ag».>,ai. his doi estic policy 
staled and discussed, ib. 534—inter¬ 
view qf three of the opposition deputies 
witii iiim, and 'remarks upon it, 535— 
540. 

Luitprand, embassy t f, to the £mp -ror 
Nicephorus, 117-—his dcsctipfioijL of 
the Kmperor’s person, 118—and cVia- 
racter of the Greel bishops, ib. 

Luhosmthi (Valerian;, biographical ac¬ 
count of| 259,260, ^ 


m. 

Macedo (J, A.), a Portuguese r 
cimens of, translated, 463, ^ 

Malalas, a Byzantine chronojt 
of, 1,2, 113. 

Marron (M.), biographical notice o 

Massitia or Marseilles, foundation of, 

142. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, sjieciinens of So. 
relli’s Italian translation of, ,511—51.3. 

Miranda (Sh do), a Portugncse'poct, spe- 
ciir n oi Ills epistle to King John III., 
4^9, 450. 

Moraes Sarmento (Joao Evangelista de), 
a Portuguese poet, specimen of, trans¬ 
lated, 465, 466. 

Moitis (Gouverneur), intellectual acquire 
nients of, 413—his entrance into fiubl' 
life, 414 — extract from liis speec 
against the rctiirii of the Americans 
their ancient allegiance, 415, 416 
becomes a member of the Amcrii 

■ Congress, 416 —letter to Mr. Jay . 
American affairs, 416, 417 —draws i 
the diplomatic instructions to Dr. Frank 
lin, 417 —and the report of the Aine-* 
ricati coniiiiittce wliicli subsequently be- 
came the basis of the peace between 
Great Britain and America, il>. — his 
own account of tltc niiuiner in wiiich his 
time was employed while he was a 
member of Congress, 418 —retires from 
public life and settles at PliilaJcIphia, 
his opinion as a financier, 419 — 
his fortitude under great pain, 419, 420 
—Itis share in drawing up the consti¬ 
tution of the American Union, 420 — 
goes to France, 420,421 —his interview 
with Mr. Jefferson and Lafayette, 421 
his opinion of the Declaration of Rights, 
ib.—and of the principles and opinions 
of the leaders of the French He volu¬ 
tion, 421,422 —picture of the state of 
France between the suiatpons of the 
States-Gencral and their election, 422 
— his reason for upholding the fall¬ 
ing monarchy, 424 — character of the 
French in April 1789, 42,5 —their run-, 
iiiiig into extremes, accounted for, 426 
—Mr. Morris’s opinion respecH* ^ LI. 
Necker, 426, 427 —and concer'.nng the 
conduct of XauIs X VX., 428, 429 —and 
on the failure of tiie French Rcvolu- 
tion, 429, 430 —on the flight of the 
Kh^ 430— tlte conduct of the National 
Assembly, 431— ^and of tiie Legislative 
Assembly, 4J1 — 433— Mr.Moi^s’a de- 
parture from France, 434 —returns home 
to p> I . Jte life, ib.— character of him by 
Madame de Daraas, 435,436. 






